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PREFACE  BY  DR.  HOFMANN,  F.R.S. 


I  FEEL  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  wish  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Abel  and  Bloxam,  that  I  should  introduce  the  present  volume 
with  a  few  prefatory  remarks. 

The  Authors,  after  having  received  their  chemical  education  in  my 
laboratory,  officiated  for  some  years  as  my  assistants,  and  I  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  their  talents  for  imparting  informa- 
tion, and  smoothing  the  path  of  the  Student,  in  every  department  of 
analysis.  The  present  volume  is  a  synopsis  of  their  experience  in 
laboratory  teaching;  it  gives  the  necessary  instruction  in  chemical 
manipulation,  a  concise  account  of  general  chemistry,  as  far  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory,  and  lastly,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  instructions  for 
analysis  is  essentially  that  which  was  first  introduced  by  Baron  Liebig, 
and  which,  modified  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  science,  and 
with  the  special  requirements  of  the  English  student,  I  have  daily 
practised  myself,  for  the  last  eight  years,  in  this  laboratory. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  Messrs.  Abel  and  Bloxam  will 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  and  will  prove  a  useful 
laboratory  guide  to  the  chemical  student. 

A.  W.  H. 

BoTAL  College  of  Chemistbt, 
October,  1853. 
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It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  the  authors  venture  to  bring 
this  handbook  before  the  public,  at  a  time  when  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  science  of  which  it  treats  has  called  forth  numerous  works  on  all 
its  branches,  from  the  pens  of  chemists  of  the  highest  eminence,  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  clearness  of  explanation  or  minuteness 
of  detaiL  Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of  chemistry, 
theoretical,  practical,  technical,  and  analytical,  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  treatises,  which  may  well  rank  as  the  classics  of 
the  science,  there  is  as  yet  no  single  work  which  presents,  even  to 
those  who  can  devote  but  a  comparatively  short  period  to  the  study 
of  this  necessary  branch  of  an  extended  education,  such  a  general 
view  of  practical  chemistry,  in  its  several  relations,  as  shall  enable 
them  to  acquire,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time,  a  know- 
ledge which  will  either  suffice  for  the  ordinary  applications  of  che- 
mistry to  the  useful  arts,  or  will  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  professional  chemist.  To  attain  this  very  desirable  end,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  furnish  the  student,  in  many  cases,  with  the 
result  only  of  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  elaborate  for  himself,  without  any  advantage  to  compensate 
for  the  sacrifice  of  time. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  authors,  even  if  it  had  been  in  their 
power,  to  write  a  complete  system  of  chemical  philosophy,  but  rather 
to  content  themselves  with  entering  only  so  far  into  theoretical  con- 
siderations as  is  absolutely  essential  in  practice,  and  to  bring  the  laws 
which  determine  the  results  of  chemical  operations  before  the  student, 
in  such  a  form,  that  their  mutual  dependence  might  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  that  they  might  readily  fix  themselves  in  the  memory. 
In  carrying  out  this  design,  however,  some  pains  have  been  taken  to 
avoid  giving  a  concise  description  at  the  expense  of  a  clear  and  satis- 
fiictory  explanation. 

The  authors,  having  been  engaged  in  laboratories  where  reference 
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has  been  made  to  them  by  chemical  students  respecting  all  the  trivial 
diflSculties  met  with  in  practice,  have  endeavored  to  turn  their  experi- 
ence to  advantage,  in  supplying  information  upon  those  points  which, 
though  apparently  trifling,  form  great  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
beginner,  and  are  not  generally  explained  in  treatises  on  scientific 
chemistry,  since  they  are  far  too  unimportant  in  themselves  to  occupy 
pages  which  are  better  filled  with  the  philosophy  of  the  science. 

In  the  sections  devoted  to  chemical  manipulation,  the  various  ope- 
rations are  described,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  occur  in  the  laboratory;  thus,  in  considering  the  preparation  of 
gases,  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  construction  of  the  apparatus, 
the  bending  of  tubes,  perforation  of  corks,  &c.;  next,  the  arrange- 
ments for  collecting  gases  are  noticed;  and  lastly,  the  transference  of 
gases,  and  the  various  operations  which  may  have  to  be  performed 
upon  them. 

Chemical  equations,  which  afford,  at  a  glance,  such  clear  explana* 
tions  of  various  processes,  have  been  freely  used  throughout  that  por* 
tion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  elementary  chemistry. 

In  describing  the  preparation  of  substances,  details  respecting  the 
necessary  apparatus  have  been  omitted,  since  they  have  been  given 
in  the  sections  on  manipulation.  Since  this  book  is  not  intended  for 
a  complete  work  of  reference,  or  for  an  account  of  all  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  only  those 
compounds  are  described,  which  appear  to  possess  a  certain  practical 
importance.  The  descriptions  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  differ- 
ent arts  and  manufactures  have  been  stripped,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
their  mechanical  details,  in  order  that  their  chemical  principles  may 
be  more  readily  mastered  by  the  student.  In  the  history  of  the  ohe* 
mical  products  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  the  methods  employed  by 
the  practical  chemist  for  ascertaining  their  value  and  for  detecting  the 
impurities  to  which  they  are  liable,  have,  in  most  cases,  been  given. 

There  is  appended  to  the  technical  history  of  the  most  important 
metals,  a  list  of  their  chief  minerals  and  ores,  together  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  methods  usually  followed  in  assaying  the  ores;  these 
latter  have  been  given  more  with  the  view  of  imparting  to  the  student 
a  general  idea  of  such  operations,  than  of  enabling  him  to  carry  out, 
by  the  scanty  directions  there  supplied,  operations  which  figdl  strictly 
within  the  province  of  the  metallurgist. 

The  reactions  by  which  the  rarer  metals  may  be  distinguished  are 
introduced  into  their  general  history,  to  avoid  unnecessary  complica- 
tion of  the  systematic  course  of  analysis.    When  these  metals  are 
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supposed  to  exist  in  any  substance  under  examination,  special  methods 
are  always  followed  for  their  detection. 

Some  care  has  been  taken,  by  diligent  comparison  with  the  latest 
monographs,  to  render  the  history  of  elementary  chemistry  a  faithful 
representation,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  work  will  allow,  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  science. 

In  the  portion  relating  to  analytical  chemistry,  a  special  description 
of  the  apparatus  and  operations  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analy- 
sis has  been  given.  The  authors  have  here  made  it  their  chief  aim  to 
be  as  concise  as  possible,  omitting  everything  which  has  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  systematic  course,  in  order  that  the  student  may  not 
be  discouraged  by  a  superfluity  of  detail,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
study  requiring  so  considerable  an  amount  of  patience. 

Again,  in  constructing  the  systematic  course,  all  unnecessary  inno- 
vation has  been  avoided,  the  older  methods  of  separation  having  been 
retained,  except  in  cases  where  they  yielded  unsatisfactory  results, 
when  they  have  been  replaced  by  others  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  test  of  experiment ;  however,  in  the  present  progressive  state  of 
analysis,  many  of  the  methods  are  necessarily  very  imperfect;  indeed, 
analytical  tables  must  ever  be  regarded  as  provisional,  and  will  con- 
stantly be  liable  to  be  superseded  by  others  which  are  less  circuitous 
or  more  accurate. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  student  is  far  more  likely  to  retain 
in  his  memory  the  various  methods  of  quantitative  separation  of  sub- 
stances, when  introduced  in  the  form  of  practical  examples,  than  when 
merely  described  in  a  general  manner,  a  number  of  analyses  for  prac- 
tice have  been  selected,  in  which  the  most  important  separations  are 
effected. 

We  have  derived  no  small  gratification  from  the  circumstance  that 
this  work  has  received  the  approbation  of  our  friend  and  former 
teacher.  Dr.  Hofmann. 

London,  October,  1868. 
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Chlorides  of  Selenium — Bromides  of  Selenium — Sulphides  of  Selenium — Metallic 
Selenides,  {{  111,  112. 

PHOSPHORUS — White  phosphorus — Amorphous  phosphorus — Impurities  of  phosphorus 
— Uses  of  phosphorus,  {118. 

Phosphorus  and  Oxygen — Suboxide  of  phosphorus — Hypophosphorous  acid — 
Phosphorous  acid,  {  114. 

Phosphoric  acid — Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  —Metaphosphoric,  pyrophospho- 
ric,  and  common  phosphoric  acids — Phosphates — Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's  salts, 
3116. 

Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen — Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus — Pentachloride  of  phosphorus — Oxychloride — Chloro- 

Bulphide — Bromides  and  iodides  of  phosphorus — Phospham — Phosphamide — Sul- 
phides and  selenides  of  phosphorus — ^Phosphides,  {{  116,  117. 

CARBON — Diamond — Graphite — Coal — Origin  and  formation  of  coal — Peat — lignite— 
Pxt-eoal — Cannel  coal — Pitch-coal — Cubical  coal — Splint-coal — Caking  coal — Anthra- 
cite— Jet — Decomposition  of  coal — Coal  fires — Inorganic  constituents  of  coal — Valua- 
tion of  fuel — ^Proximate  and  ultimate  analysis  of  coal,  {{  118-120. 
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Abtificial  TARiBTist  Of  Cakboh — Coke — wood — ebareoftl — Ckarbon-rottz — 
Cylindcr-ehareoal — Tests  of  the  qiuditj  of  ehsreoal — LsmpblAck — AnimAl-charcoal 
— iTory-bUck — Decolorixing  and  disinfecthig  properties  of  chirffoal — General  pro- 
perties of  carbon — Uses  of  carbon,  {2  ^^h  ^^* 

Cabbox  axd  OxTaBB — Carbonic  oxide — Chlorocarbonio  aeid — Carbonic  oxide 
series — Carbonic  acid — Liquid  and  solid  carbenie  acid — Determination  of  tlie  com- 
position of  carbonic  acid — Carbonates — Uses  of  carbonic  add^  Aerated  waters — 
Fire-annihiUtor,  H  123,  124. 

Light  Cabbubettbd  Htdbooeh — Marsh-gas — Fire-damp— Explosions  in  eoal- 
mines — Dayy's  safety-lamp — Coal-gas — ^Yalaation  of  coal-gas — ^Mannfaetore  of  coal- 
gas — Analysis  of  coal-gas— Oil-gas — Water-gas,  JJ  125-128. 

Olefiabt  oas — Bicarboretted  hydrogen  of  Faraday,  {  129. 

Cyanogen — Cyanogen  series — Mellon,  {  130. 

Chlorides  of  carbon — Bisolphide  of  carbon — Carbides,  {{  131-183L 

BORON — Boracic  acid — Lagoons — Borates — Boron  and  nitrogen — Terchloride  of  Boion — 
Terfluoride  of  boron — Sulphide  of  boron,  J}  134,  135. 

SILICON— Silicic  acid— Rock-crystal— Opal— SUicates— Uses  of  silicic  acid,  }}  136, 187. 

Glass — Relations  of  the  different  Ingredients  in  glass — Devitrification — ^Materials 
for  glass-making — Varieties  of  glass — Colored  glasses — Artificial  gems — Enamels, 
{138. 

Silicon  and  hydrogen — Terchloride  of  silicon — Silicon  and  bromine — ^Terfluoride 
of  silicon — Hydrofluosilidc  acid — Silicon  and  sulphur — Chlorosulphide  of  silicon,  { 189. 

THE  METALS-r-General  considerations,  {  140. 

POTASSIUM — Suboxide  of  potassium — Potassa — Hydrate  of  potassa — Uses  of  potassa, 
II  141-148. 

NiTBATB  or  POTASSA — Occurrencc  in  nature — Conditions  of  its  formation — ^Nitri- 
fication— Artificial  production  of  nitrates — Saltpetre-plantations — Preparation  and 
purification  of  nitre — Uses  of  nitre — Examination  (refraction)  of  nitre — Gay-Lussao^s 
method — ^Pelouze's  method,  {{  144-148. 

Gunpowder — Theoretical  considerations — Most  advantageous  composition — 
Gunpowder  of  different  countries — Manufacture  of  gunpowder — The  ingredients — 
Nitre — Sulphur — Charcoal — Theoretical  considerations  respecting  cAarfroii  roitz-*' 
Pulverization  and  mixture  of  the  ingredients — ;Revolutionai7  process — Granulation 
of  the  powder — Waltham  Abbey  process — Champy  process — Glaring — Desiccation — 
Properties  of  gunpowder,  J  149. 

Nitrite  of  potassa — Chlorate  of  potassa — Uses — Lucifer  matches — Percussion 
powder — Perchlorate  of  potassa — Hypochlorite  of  potassa — Eau  de  Javelle — Bromate, 
lodates,  and  periodate  of  potassa,  {{  150-154. 

Sulphate  of  potassa — Bisulphate  of  potassa — Phosphates  of  potassa,  {  156. 

Cabbonatb  or  Potassa — ^Impurities  of  commercial  potashes — Pearlash — Bicar- 
bonate of  potassa — Silicates  of  potassa,  {{  156,  157. 

Peroxide  of  potassium — Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium — ^Valuation 
of  iodide  of  potassium — Fluoride  of  potassium,  {{  156,  159. 

Sulphide  of  potassium — Hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  potassium — Bisulphide  and 
polysulphldes  of  potassium — Hepar  sulphuris — Theory  of  the  preparation  of  milk  of 
sulphur — Silicofluoride  of  potassium,  {{  160,  161. 

SODIUM — Minerals  containing  sodium — Suboxide  of  sodium,  {  162. 

Soda — Hydrate  of  soda — ^Nitrate  of  soda — Hypochlorite  of  soda — Chloride  of 
soda — Blenching  liquid  of  Labarraque — Chlorate  of  soda — Hyposulphite  and  sulphite 
of  soda — Glauber's  salt— Bisulphate  of  soda,  {{  168-167. 
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Phobphatss  ov  soda — Triphosphate — Common  phosphate— Acid  phosphate — 
Pyrophosphates — ^Metaphosphate— Fleitmann  and'Henneberg's  salts,  {  168. 

Cabbohats  or  soda — ^Barilla — Blanquette — Sallcor — Kelp — Manufacture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  from  common  salt — ^Balling  process — Composition  of  black  ash  and 
soda  waste — ^Economical  relations  of  Iicblanc's  process — ^Properties  and  uses  of  car- 
bonate of  soda — Carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda — Sesquicarbonate  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  a  16^172. 

BoBATB  0?  Soda — Borax — Tincal — Refining  of  Tincal — Manufacture  of  Borax — 
Octohedral  borax— Vitrified  borax — Uses  of  borax — ^Yaluation  of  tincal — Silicates  of 
soda — Peroxide  of  sodium,  {{  178,  174. 

Chlobidk  or  Sodium — Extraction  of  salt,  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia — Graduating  works — Schlotage — Soccage — Uses  of  chloride  of  sodium — Salt- 
glazing,  2  176. 

Bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride  of  sodium — Sulphides  of  sodium — Lapis  lazuli — 
Ultramarine,  { 176. 

LITHIUM— lithia— Extraction  of  lithia  from  lepidoUte— Salts  of  lithia,  {  177. 

AMMONIUM — Oxide  of  ammonium — Nitrite,  nitrate,  sulphite,  sulphate,  bisulphate,  and 
phosphates  of  ammonia — Microcosmic  salt — Carbonate  of  ammonia — Bicarbonate  of 
ammonia — Phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  {{  178-181. 

CHX.OBXDK  or  Ammonium — Manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac — Uses — Sulphides  of 
ammonium — Hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium — Liquor  fumans  Boylii,  {{ 
182-184. 

BARIUM — Baryta — Hydrate  of  baryta — ^Nitrate,  chlorate,  sulphite,  sulphate,  seleniate, 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  borates  of  baryta,  {J  185-189. 

Binoxide  of  barium — Chloride  of  barium — Sulphides  of  barium — Silicofluoride  of 
barium,  {|  190-192. 

STRONTIUM — Strontia — Hydrate,  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  strontia — Binoxide 
of  strontium — Chlorides  of  strontium,  {  198. 

CALCIUM — Lime — ^Lime-burning — Quicklime — Slaking  of  lime — Hydrate  of  lime — Uses 
— Mortar — Theory  of  the  hardening  of  mortar — Hydraulic  mortars  and  cements- 
Modus  operandi  of  cement — Roman  cement — ^Puzzolano — Ransome's  vitrified  cement 
— ^Hydraulic  mortar  of  Toumay,  {{  194, 195. 

Nitrate  of  lime— Hypochlorite  of  lime— Chloride  of  lime — Manufacture  of  bleach- 
ing-powder — Uses  of  chloride  of  lime— Sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  lime — Sulphate  of 
lime — Gypsum — Uses  of  sulphate  of  lime — Plaster  of  Paris — Stucco,  {{  196-198. 

Phosphats  or  Limb — Bone-earth — superphosphate  of  lime  as  manure — Carbon- 
ate of  lime — ^Natural  Tarieties — Petrifying  springs — Stalactites — Uses  of  carbonate  of 
lime — Carbonate  of  lime  and  soda — Binoxide  of  calcium,  22  199,  200. 

Chloride  of  calcium — Oxychloride  of  calcium — Fluorspar — Sulphides  of  calcium 
—Phosphide  of  calcium,  H  201,  202. 

MAGNESIUM — Magnesia — Hydrate  of  magnesia — Nitrate  and  hypochlorite  of  magnesia 
— Sulphate  of  magnesia — Manufacture  of  Epsom  salts — Sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
potassa — Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  22  208-205. 

Phosphates  of  magnesia — Triple  phosphate — Ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate — 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa — Carbonate  of  magnesia — Magnesia  alba — Heayy 
carbonate — ^Dolomite — Borates  and  silicates  of  magnesia — Meerschaum,  talc,  asbestos 
— Chloride  of  magnesium — Sulphide  of  magnesium,  22  206-208. 

ALUMINUM — Alumina — Corundum — Ruby,  emerald,  amethyst,  sapphire — Hydrates  of 
alumina — ^Aluminates — ^Nitrate  of  alumina,  2  209. 
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alum — MaaulketBrt  «f  aim — ^Ahim- 
of  alum — Cubieal  alun — Uata  of  afaun — 
Phd^hatcs  of  Alumina^WaTeUite.  {{  210,  211. 

inan%TiPi  •»  JkLrwa^ — WMttptm — ^Pnmice-stoDe — Mioa — HtrniMwHtt    Banalt 
Tmam—*3a.j^ — ganPm    Plf  utaM  and  Tarieties  of  claj — ^Earthfliiwmra  aadi  por- 
SaiuiK — t^IiiiiMiii  fSana— Fiie-brieks — Cmcibles — ^Maavlaetara  of  ^'■»|^«** 
ifVRBiaui — 'Ssvna  *Zhijuk — Fiatrfptimme  Umdre — Berlin  poreel^n,  {{  212;  218. 
tinmiimm  visa  caionBt,  floorinc,  and  sulphur,  {  214. 
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ggnai3  ^!  Mr—TSnraa— K«nrtioDJ  of  tkorina,  {  Sl((. 

ZmZT:^  ffTLRrrX.  ami  TERBIOI— Tnria— Erbia— Terbia— Extraetioa  from  gadoli- 
jixm — imm  ijf  TsoiA.  ffrtia*  and  urtiia — Reactions  of  Yttria,  ertua,  and  tertiia,  {  217. 

irnnr-tf  iLUTTELi^irX.  aad  DIDTMIOI— Extraction  from  cerite— dkla  of  coriaa— 
imkXB  xt  -ixiatat  I  if  ^sKKJMt — Scst^moxide,  chloride,  and  sulphide  of  cerium — Ozidaa  and 
«uts  11?  juusuuxnm  aaii  •fiirmnaa — Reactions  of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lantliamumy 
sut  fiiiTsuim^  f  S^L 

T.TTTK — ZtSTMmA — ExsrvGim  Ihim  hjacinth — Salts  and  rcaetioos  of  niconia,  {  219. 

'r^\A  uii  M9i|«x>ie  of  chromium — ^Nitrate  and  sulphate  of  sesquiozide 
if  fninmuua — iT^jMsu^^Tiimd — Carboaale  of  aetquioxidft  of  chromium — Ptotoataqni" 
i:nifft  \t  mrimuim*  f|  1SK  ^SX. 

■Thinmux  usit^-^rhnn&aat.  bkhmmatc.  and  terchromate  of  potaaaa — CUorodno- 

imnmu*.  usit — TsfsIa^  ^rilrtgifc',  aad  wfuw  hlwiili.  of  rhnimium    Chlontrhnmiio  acid 
— T'junoiu  mit  uBunhim  ef  chvimi^B*  }{  ±£!»  22S. 

T3*kJ!_ :  iC — Knig=kfi  ninaump  sraaism — Suboxide  and  oxide  of  uraaium — ftulphatr  of 
ixaiB  if  inmnmi — Pii  imaiiiimiiFiii  aad  aasquioxida  of  uranium — ^Nitrate  and  aul- 
ifiant  if  wsuniizniH  if  xruzna — ExnactMn  «f  uranium  from  pitAhlemIe — rianata 
if  jntuii — *niuicanei  j£  maacmB — Ffurti—i  of  »eft|uioxide  of  uranium,  |  224. 

SaUiZ^ — ^^^oansuuL  nf  jwe  uiua  C—ual  pevfcftiea  of  Iron — PaaaiTt  state — OxUe  of 
amr— loBsat  iif  isaie  of  snm — Giucn  vuriot — Manufacture  of  siecn  riiriol — ITaca — 
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Ifugmie  M/eid— if MgMHitag— Ch— leleen  Bifai«ral— Ptrmangwrfc  add-— Pimuui- 
gmate  of  potaw,  fte.— Chloride,  ttsqaidiloride,  and  aolpbidaa  of  mangaiMaa,  }| 
287,288. 

KINC — ^PmiftealliNi  of  aonnierdal  iliio-— Gmnilated  iln^— Suboxide  and  oxide  of  rino-* 
Zlne-wmie  Hiteate»  tulpliAte,  earbonale,  and  aOicate  of  lino— Blnoxide.of  ilno,  {{ 
289-241. 

Chloride  and  aolphide  of  aine^-Metalhirgj  and  usee  of  idno-^ABsaj  of  ores  of 
rino,  ii  242,  248. 

NICKEL— Prei»antio&  of  pure  nickel— (hdde  of  nickel— mtrate,  eolphate,  and  carbonate 
of  nickel— Sesqoiozide  of  nickel,  {{  244,  246. 

Chloride  and  eolphide  of  nickel— MetaUnrgjr  of  nickel-— Minerala  containing 
idokel— Extraction  of  nickel  from  apdee,  {{  246,  247. 

COBALT — Oxide  of  cobalt — ^Nitrate,  aolphate,  and  carbonatee  of  cobalt — Sesqnioxide  of 
cobalt— Intermediate  oxides  of  cobalt— }{  248,  249. 

Chlorides  and  sulphides  of  cobalt — Technical  history  of  cobalt — ^2Saffire— Smalt— 
Th4nard'8  bine,  {{  260,  261. 

VANADIUM— Oxide  and  binoxide  of  Tanadiwfr— Vanadie  add-^TereUnide  and  binl- 
phide  of  Tanadinm — Beaotions  of  Tanadium,  )  262. 

CADMIUM— Oxide  of  cadmiom— Nitrate,  solphatei,  and  carbonatea  of  oadmiam— Chlo- 
ride and  sulphide  of  cadmium,  {  968. 

COPPER — Suboxide  of  eopper^-sulphate  of  suboxide  of  copper— Oxide  of  copper— Ver- 
diter — Ammoniacal  oxides  of  copper,  {{  264^  266. 

Nitrate  and  ammonio*nitrate  of  copper— Sulphate  of  copper — ^Manufacture  ef 
blue  Titriol — ^Ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper — V^w  of  blue  Titriol — Tests  for  im- 
puritiea— Basic  sulphates  of  copper — Ammonlo-sulphate  of  copper— Carbonates  of 
copper— Malachite— Silicate  of  copper,  )  266. 

Binoxide  of  copper — Cupric  acid — Copper  and  hydrogen — Copper  and  nitrogen- 
Chlorides  of  copper — Oxychlorides — Brunswick  green,  {{  267,  268. 

Sulpludes  of  copper — Copper-glance— Sulphide  of  copper — Oxysulphide— Cop- 
per pyrites    Variegated  copper  ore— Phosphides  of  copper,  {  269. 

MsTAZXiTBOT  or  ooPFBS — Oros  of  copper — Smelting  of  copper  ores — ^BraidEartfa 
process — Procees  of  Birot  and  PhilHps — Napier's  process — ^Uses  of  copper — ^En- 
graiing — ^Alloys  of  copper  and  tine — Brass,  Ac. — Alloys  of  copper  and  tin — Bh>nie 
— gun-metal — Casting  of  guns — ^Bell-metal,  Ac. — Oermaa  sHrer — Tinned  copper— 
Pina— Assay  of  copper-ores,  {|  260-262. 

BISMUTH — ^Purification  of  commercial  bismuth — Suboxide  and  teroxide  of  bismuth— > 
Nitrates  of  bismuth — ^Flake-white— Sulphates  and  carbonate  of  bismuth — Bismuthic 
add,  21  268,  264. 

Terehloride  of  bismuth— Oxychloride  of  bismuth — Pearl-white — Sulphides  of 
bismuth — Metallurgy  of  bismuth — Minerals  of  bismuth — Extraction  from  its  ores — 
Uses— Fusible  aUoy— Assay  of  ores  of  bismuth,  {{  266,  266. 

GOLD — Preparation  of  pure  gold— Oxide  of  gold— Hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda — 
Purple  of  Casrius — ^Auric  acid — Aurates— Fulminating  gold— Aurosulphite  of  potassa 
— Chloride  and  terohloride  of  gold— Aurum  potabile — ^Aurochlorides — Sulphides  of 
gold,  |{  267-269. 

MxTALLVBOT  Off  QOLD— Distribution— Allurial  gold— Extraction  of  gold— Ck>ld- 
washing — Gold-dust — ^Extraction  by  fturion — Amalgamation  of  gold-ores — Refining  of 
gold— Parting  by  sulphuric  acid— Gold  for  coin— Jeweller's  gold— Gold4eaf— Gilding 
— Electro-gilding— Assay  of  alloys  of  gold— Touchstone— Assay  by  cupellati< 
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Quartation — ^Deiermioatioii  of  gold  in  aiirifBrooi  nuui — Aanj  of  otm  eonUining  gold 
— jCalonlation  of  gold  in  gold  quarto,  {{  270»  271. 

PLATINUM — Purification  of  oommeroial  platinum — Malleable  platinom — Spongy-pla- 
tinum— Platinnm-blaok^Ciroumatanooi  under  whioh  platinum  Teasela  are  damaged 
— Oxide  of  platinum — Binozide  of  platinum — Fulminating  platinum  ■■  ■  Platinatea — 
Nitrate  and  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  platinum — Platinum  with  hydrogen,  {{  272,  278. 
Protochloride  of  platinum — Ammoniated  chloride — Qreen  salt  of  Magnus — 
Beiset's  platinum-bases — Platosammonium — Oros's  base — Raewsky's  base— Bichlo- 
ride of  platinum — Preparation  of  bichloride  of  platinum  fh>m  platinnm-residnea — 
Double-salto  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with  other  chlorides— Sulphides  of  platinum, 
32  274,  276. 

Mktallukot  Of  PLATnux— Extraction  of  platinum  from  the  ore — Uses  of  pla- 
tinum, 2  276. 

PALLADIUM— Usee— Oxide  and  binozide  of  palladium— Chlorides  of  palladium— Re- 
actions, 2  277. 

BHODIUM — Oxides  and  chlorides  of  rhodium — Reactions,  |  278. 

IRIDIUM— Oxides  of  iridium— Chlorides— Reactions  of  iridium,  {  279. 

OSBflUM — Oxide,  sesquioxide,  and  binonde  of  osmium — Osndous  acid — Osmic  add — 
Chlorides  of  osmium— Reactions,  |  280. 

RUTHENIUM— Oxides  of  ruthenium— Ruthenic  add— Chlorides  of  ruthenium —Re- 
actions— Rdatioos  betireen  the  metals  existing  in  platinum-ores,  {  281. 
Analysis  of  the  ores  of  platinum,  {  282. 

TIN — ^Preparation  of  pure  tin — Oxide  of  tin — sulphate  and  nitrate  of  ojdde  of  tin — Stanais 
add— Stannates— Metastannic  add— Metastannates,  22  288-285. 

Chloride  of  tin — Oxychloride  of  tin — ^Valuation  of  chloride  of  tin — Bichloride  of 
tin — Chlorostannates — Sulphide  and  bisulphide  of  tin — ^Mosaic  gold,  2  286. 

MxTALLUBOT  Off  TiH — Oros  of  tin — Smelting  of  tin  ores — ^Extraction  of  tungsten 
from  the  ores  of  tin — ^Refining  of  tin  by  liquation— Uses  of  tin — Tinfoil — Manu&o- 
ture  of  tin-plates    Alloys  of  tin — Assay  of  tin-ores,  i  287. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ExP£RiMENTAL  SCIENCE  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

Physical  Science  treats  of  the  changes  of  matter,  without  any  regard  what- 
eTer  to  its  internal  constitution. 

Thus,  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  cohesion,  which  belong  to  physical  science, 
only  concern  matter  irrespective  of  its  composition. 

Chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  composition  of 
different  forms  of  matter,  and  with  the  changes  which  they  are  capable  of  in- 
ducing in  each  other. 

Water,  considered  with  regard  to  its  physical  properties,  is  a  colorless,  mobile 
liquid,  boiling  at  212^,  and  freezing  at  32^,  almost  incapable  of  compression, 
and  so  forth.  Chemically  speaking,  water  is  described  as  a  compound  of  so  much 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  capable  of  entering  into  certain  combinations,  and  of  in- 
ducing certain  changes  in  other  forms  of  matter. 

The  science  of  chemistry  is  usually  divided  into  two  branches — inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry.  As  a  convenient  mode  of  classifying  our  knowledge  this 
division  is  useful,  but  as  a  natural  and  absolute  separation  it  has  no  existence ; 
for  the  two  classes  of  substances,  inorganic  and  organic,  so  merge  into  each 
other — so  many  so-called  organic  substances  are  found  capable  of  being  prepared 
by  inorganic  methods,  that  the  boundary-line  is  day  by  day  becoming  fainter, 
and  will,  perhaps,  in  time,  vanish  altogether.  Probably  one  of  the  safest  defini- 
tions that  can  be  given  of  organic  chemistry,  as  distinguished  from  inorganic,  is 
contained  in  the  statement,  that  the  former  branch  of  the  science  treats  of  those 
substances  which  are  the  products,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  vital  pro- 
cess in  animals  or  vegetables;  and  such  a  definition  will  be  tacitly  admitted 
throughout  this  work. 


SPECIFIC    GRAVITY. 

§  1.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  this  substance,  and 
of  some  standard  body  arbitrarily  selected. 

Pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  (15**. 6  C.)  is  the  standard  to  which 
the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids  are  referred,  whilst  gases  are  compared 
with  pure  and  dry  atmospheric  air. 

Since  we  have  here  to  compare  the  weights  of  equal  volumes,  and  as  altera- 
tions of  volume  always  attend  upon  variations  of  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure,  it  is  of  course  highly  important  that  these  conditions  (the  latter  of  the 
two,  especially  in  the  case  of  gases)  be  taken  into  consideration. 
3 


Si  ISTEODrCTlOS. 

Tlie  detcralnftdaii  of  the  specific  enTities  of  scbsta&ces  h  an  ofMntioB  of 
ccttstd^nble  iaportaace  to  the  pncdol  ehemis:.  and  it  wiH  eoc,  tli«Te£?re,  be 
«it  of  puk-^e  til  liescribe,  &:  the  ocs^et.  the  methods  ci  ascertiinin^  the  fpedfie 

DKTKSMI5ATI05  OT  THS    SPECIFIC  OSATITT  OF  A  SOLID 

MASS   I^SOLUBLK   15   WATIK. 


S  ^.  T!ie  maes  s  aeemsflx  vei^ched  :a  the  criZsarr  biliree.  It  is  tLcn 
afiCK^ied  3?  a  is«  sZxen  thrmi  vhkii  but  be  ccT«r«d  vi:h  %  thin  i!m  of  vix 
10  pcwvn:  Tiracoa  ia  vefzh:^  cr  %  hcrxfl.i?r>  izd  «c?r€=*i^i  ^  ;he  bxk  at  tbe 
WcteD  cf  ^  SKCt;£e-xr^TitT>caa  •:£  rhe  buae«  :  the  L&rrer  ^  thes  cr.Hi£:^  into 
tf^ntlibmn  dj  jc«£3^  the  K«|iist:e  w^%ht5 ;  the  scr^t^?  :c  the  atiaB  hariii^ 
WefL  caprrillT  vectied  with  i  brs^h  to  K3i»:t»;  ill  air-cabcles  :r.  which  k  bsoer 
m  acme  <»i»^  haTtax  hevm  h*nred  fa  the  wit^r  az<i  i3:weii  tc  rxl  leu^w  tke 
k*e\  16  s  msw  etrapuecetj  ismersed  ia  pisrv  wiser  as  ^*j'  F.  - 1^'.->  C.\ 
the  ha^aaiK  a^ca^  bccoshs  hiro  eq-zflihrrsm :  the  w^fiiht  which  h 
z^i^^zisLte  mj  rsmcTs  i:c  t:i^  p^irroie  is  that  :c  az  aatircrt  :f 
■i  TviTtme  ^  the  3Sk» :  ^afi  the  sc^cLS:  jnTtrj  auj  sjw  he  ^-.'I'r'ivd  bj  tka 
fttLiwin^  sst^Le  vrepcraia: — 

Wii^pu  :f  an  eqtal"'    .   »  W^^h:  .:c>    ..  i   .   ^ 
luiuaw  4f  wafier  %    '  \     the  slks  i    " 

v&sre  r  will  he  the  speciiftr  yaiicj  r?^iir-i- 

If  the  3Cfc»  he  Ii:ri%r\hiia  waasr.  i^  aixjs  he  artache-I  ^^  *:ck  Va-nr  Vodj  cf 
<cee£ik'  irurrr^  aad  the  iecuratiiLirira  ^^:I^lTIl:&^i  with  th5»  ^roLhioaaia 
»  wici  tae  smgie  3llss.  a  sodLieurica  iKin^  •:'  ^,arse  rs^^vhaac  b  tka 


f • 


»iriixiyAri?5  of  r3¥  s?ic:F:r  wXatitt  :j  a  s:ii^  xass 

1 3.  If  3e  «cir»C3ztce.  the  specii:  ra'^-cr  >c  which  fs  r^^jr r«iL  he  wiahue  li 
vaasr.  toe  'jizser  is  r?piac-d  3j  icme  jcher  '^^ijiid  :c  iai:Ti  jrenic  iriTirr.  whSek 
m  iocapaJie  Jt  amn^f  isim  uie  sihisaace  ;*.  /.  iIc»:hi:L  Tjr.wj'ic  «Cirli.  Jt:/  ;  dke 
ytr^r*  irarirr  is  tiiea  tuna  in  the  isoiil  waj.  i::*!  the  r.si.:  ."rLcuiu^^d  hj  ^e 
JuiIuwioiT  prTwraun : — 

tae  iuoid  ^mcl-^^?!  *     '     •    the  n-^ss    •    '  '    "  tj»;  j-m^I  T  * 

3ir33x:yAr::5  :?  tj?  s?^?:*::  ;iAv:rT   *i*  a  <V35rA5CE 

:>  r33  sTA^i  :f  ?:w:'^Ki 


^4.  If  'iie  Tooscam.*!  Vs  .a  a  ?care  k  a.afxce  1:^  •'*;•.* rr.  ':  will  :f  -vorse  he 
watucaJi"  'X!  iLcenn.ae  .cs  ?cv*„ic  ZTiTtcT  h*  ,L;h^r  .'c'  vJi:  i'x**'*  lie: hods :  a 

he 

the 

Mcir.  a»-wnx^  'Jta  .trvti  Tu  woiL-a  c  j^  tu  he  i»Iod  w'h  .jo  l:»t  sii.  rVf  we*:;^ 
It  tne  >'W»:t:r  imi  >.  itie  Ji-:n^  >rt:a  JC'-^incijix  jA>:rf:tiCie»:.  :>.»  'arcvr  ^  illeu  » 
^M  ■^ii«it*i  "jcTssi  w:ia  uie  iuvuu  "ue  cot'ice  ,£  wQi\:a  >  .■\-:«i>a:vu  1? -'  the  lacxzv 
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of  the  solid  to  be  operated  upon)  at  60^  F.  (15^.5  C);  ftnd  the  weight  again  as- 
certained. The  liquid  should  be  poured  upon  the  powder  by  small  portions  at  a 
time,  and  well  agitated,  to  remove  air-bubbles  (or,  in  some  cases,  it  might  be 
slightly  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  weighing).  By  subtracting  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  which  has  been  poured  into  the  bottle,  from  the  total  weight  of  the 
liquid  which  the  latter  is  known  to  be  capable  of  containing,  we  obtain  the  weight 
of  a  Yolume  of  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the  powder  employed^  and  from  this  da- 
tum the  specific  gravity  is  calculated  as  usual. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  GBAYITT  OF  A  LIQUID. 

§5.  The  instrument  employed  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid 
n  a  small  light  bottle  (the  weight  of  which  is  known),  capable  of  containing  a 
known  weight  of  water  at  60°  F.  (15^.5  C.)  when  filled  to  a  certain  level  previ- 
ously ascertained,  and  carefully  marked.  The  bottle  sold  by  the  instrument- 
makers  for  this  purpose,  is  generally  provided  with  a  perforated  stopper  through 
which  the  excess  of  liquid  escapes.  The  operation  by  which  the  specific  gravity 
is  obtained  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  bottle  is  filled  to  the  required  level  with 
the  liquid  to  be  examined,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  (15°. 5  C.),  and  weighed. 
(When  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  below  this  point,  it  is  generally  raised  by 
clasping  the  bottle  in  the  hand,  or  immersing  it  in  warm  water ;  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  higher  than  60°,  the  bottle  may  be  surrounded  with  a  strip  of  wet  blot- 
ting-paper, and  cooled  in  a  current  of  air.)  To  obtain  the  specific  gravity,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  divide  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the  known  weight  of  wa- 
ter which  the  bottle  is  capable  of  containing.  (It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  presence  of  bubbles  of  air  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle  must  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  that  the  exterior  of  the  latter  must  be  well  wiped  before 
weighing.) 

In  order  to  obtain  quickly  an  approximation  to  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid, 
an  instrument  known  as  the  hydrometer  is  frequently  employed ;  it  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  of  small  diameter,  forming  the  stem,  to  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
two  bulbs  are  attached.  The  upper  of  these  bulbs  is  simply  filled  with  air,  whilst 
the  lower  contains  some  heavy  substance  (mercury  or  shot),  the  weight  of  which 
Ls  regulated  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  hy- 
drometer is  intended,  being,  of  course,  heavier  when 
the  hydrometer  is  to  be  employed  for  liquids  of  high 
density.  When  the  hydrometer  is  placed  in  any  liquid, 
it  will  assume  an  upright  position,  with  more  or  less  of 
its  stem  projecting  above  the  surface;  it  is  obvious 
that,  following  the  ordinary  law  with  regard  to  floating 
bodies,  the  height  of  the  stem  above  the  surface  will 
depend  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  stem  be  graduated,  in  order  that 
we  may  at  once  read  off  the  specific  gravity.  The  zero 
of  the  scale  is  usually  obtained  by  floating  the  hydro- 
meter in  pure  distilled  water  at  60°  F.  (15°. 5  C),  and 
marking  upon  its  stem  (or  upon  a  scale  attached  to  it) 
the  level  to  which  it  sinks  ]  the  same  experiment  being 
repeated  with  another  liquid  of  known  specific  gravity, 
a  second  starting-point  is  obtained,  and  the  space  be- 
tween these  two  points  is  divided  into  an  arbitrary  * 
number  of  degrees,  to  which  those  on  all  parts  of  the  scale  are  of  course  equal. 
Since  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  of  extensive  range  would  be  inconveniently 
long,  separate  instruments  are  adapted  tcdifferent  portions  of  the  scale.  In  the 
graduation  commonly  used  in  this  country^  the  degrees  correspond  to  grains^  and 


Fig.  1.         Fig.  2. 
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tbe  fpedfic  gnvitj  is  thus  nad  off  at  oace.  This  Betbod  s  adopted  in  the 
wrnKWh^mr^  emplojcd  fiir  detemmiBg  tiie  specifie  gnvitj  of  orae. 

The  liquid  to  be  examined  b  j  tbe  b  jdroaieter,  b  pbced  m  a  tail  jar,  of  &  fa- 
Meter  somevbsU  greater  tban  tbat  of  tbe  large  balb  of  tbe  iB^tnnnent :  tbe  fee»- 
poatore  is  then  adjosted  (or  is  earefdilj  obeerted  with  a  Tiev  to  sdbee^iaent 
eorrecQca;,  and  tbe  bjdroiBeter  steadilj  iottted  in  tbe  liquid ;  after  pvesHng  tbe 
bjdrometer  dowm,  and  allowing  it  to  regain  its  level,  tbe  aiark  to  vbick  it  sinks 
m  noted.  (Since  tbe  suzhee  of  tbe  liqnid  aronnd  tbe  stem  b  boonded  bj  a  cmrfe, 
tbe  operator  must  obeerre  tbit  portion  of  tbe  carre  vbicb  bas  been  taken  in  tbe 
decerminadon  of  tbe  xero,  and  wbieb  be  can  a:seertain  for  bimdell^  bj  placing  tbe 
mstniment  in  distilled  water.) 

Tbe  tables  containing  tbe  correctiotts  to  be  made  for  variations  of  temperature, 
sAen  efKict  a  saving  of  tinie,  witb  a  slight  sacriiice  of  aecoiac j,  ancc  tbe j  render 
asj  adjnatmi^  of  tbe  temperatnre  nnneceamj. 

nKTZKXISATI03r  07  THS  SFXCITIC  GEATITT  07  A  GAS  OE  TAPOE. 

§  ^.  Tbe  operation  b j  wbieh  tbe  specific  gravities  of  gases  and  vapors  are  de- 
terminedr  is  more  complicated  than  tboee  for  solids  and  liqnids>  and  isy  in  eoifr- 
parison  witb  these  latter,  seldom  called  into  reqni!<ition.  Jt  will  tbeiefoie  be 
nccesKirv  to  give  here  merely  an  outline  fii  tbe  proeeasy  leaving  tbe  minnte  de- 
tails to  be  acquired  firom  experience. 

Tbe  spediie  gravity  of  an  aeriform  sabstance  is  ascertained  by  compnring  tbe 
weight  of  a  certain  volume,  with  that  cf  an  equal  volume  of  pcr&ctiy  dry  ancl 
pore  atmospheric  air,  of  tbe  same  temperature  and  pres^ore. 

If  tbe  sabfitaDce  be  a  gas  at  tbe  ordinary  temperatnre,  tbe  operation  is  executed 
wm  fbilows  >— 

A  Ii:ihc  glass  globe  of  con:HderabIe  size,  fitted  witb  a  good  stopcock,  is  care- 
folly  dried,  exhaaated  of  air,  and  weighed ;  it  is  then  placed  in  connection  with 
a  system  of  tabes  destined  to  purify  and  dry  the  air,  which  is  then  allowed  to 
flow  gruinally  in  till  tbe  globe  is  filled ;  tbe  temperamre  and  barometric  pressure 
having  been  carefdlly  observed,  the  stopcock  is  eL.^i^ed,  and  the  gl«^be  again 
wdgbed  :  it  most  afterwards  be  exhausted  a  second  time,  filled  with  the  gas  ta 
be  examined  ^In  a  stare  of  perfect  dryness  and  parity \  and.  tbe  temperature  and 
barometer  bavinx  been  again  observed,  tbe  weight  determined.  If  the  prirssare 
and  temperature  bad  not  varied  during  the  experiment,  we  have  now  tbe  data 
for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  directly,  viz  :  tbe  wetu:hts  of  eqoal  volumes  of 
atmoepberie  air  and  of  tbe  gas  under  tbe  same  conditions.  If,  however,  the 
temperature  or  presure  exhibited  a  diference  in  tbe  two  weighings^  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  both  gises  » by  calculation^  to  tbe  same  temperatnre  and 
pressure,  before  tbe  specifie  gravity  can  be  deduced. 

Tbe  calculations  necessary  tor  correcting  gases  for  temperature  and  pressure 
are  given  in  tbe  metbi?d  of  determining  the  density  of  tbe  vapor  of  volatile  sub- 
stances, in  which  such  calculations  are  most  frequently  necessary.  ^^  ^) 

DITE2L3II5ATIOy    OF  THl    DEXSITT    OF    THl   VAPORS    OF    VOLA- 

TILl  6UB5TAXCES. 

1 7.  A  ii;iht  glass  ziofce  (the  diameter  of  which  i5  about  three  inches'^,  having 
a  kng  neck  abi:at  hait'-on-inch  in  diameter  ^^which  is  softened  in  tbe  blowpipe- 
ittpe  ac  abcut  two  inches  6rom  the  globe,  and  drawn  out  at  an  angle  of  aboui 
100.^  Lo  a  long  open  pc-int  \  is  canifully  dried,  and  weighed;^  a  quantity  (^not 

'  Ea  rery  aecvnte  expertmencs,  th«  griobe  mu^c  be  &l!«d  wttk  dry  air  preTiou^lr  to 
veighm^  bj  itltenatis  ^fthamti'ja  aod  n!aJsuuk^i^}A  vlf  air  tbTVUn^  a  tubn  eoataiaing 
eUKXiJfi  of  calfSLUBL. 
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less  than  100  grs.)  of  the  volatile  suhstance,  is  then  introduced,  hy  warming 
the  glohe  and  dipping  the  extremity  of  the  heak  into  the  liquid  (if  a  solid, 
liquefied  hy  fusion) ;  the  globe  is  now  attached  to  a  handle  or 
stand,  and  immersed,  with  the  point  projecting  above  the  sur-         Fig.  8. 
face,  in  a  bath  Of  water  or  oil,  the  temperature  of  which  must 
be  then  raisedj  considerably  higher  (by  40®  or  50®  F.==25°  or 
30^  C.)  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  volatile  substance.     The 
bath  should  be  provided  with  a  thermometer,  by  which  the 
temperature  is  indicated.     The  flame  below  the  bath  is  so  regu- 
lated, that  the  latter  shall  remain  at  a  nearly  constant  temper- 
ature.     A  jet  of  vapor,  of  course,  issues  rapidly  from  the 
orifice  of  the  neck  of  the  globe;    as  soon  as  the  vapor  has 
ceased  to  escape  (which  may  best  be  ascertained,  in  most  cases, 
by  applying  a  light),  the  orifice  is  hermetically  sealed  by  the 
blowpipe,  the  thermometer  and  barometer  being  observed  at  the 
time  of  sealing  (if  any  drops  have  condensed  in  the  point  of  the 
neck,  they  should  be  chased  out  with  a  spirit-flame  before 
scaling).     The  globe  is  removed  from  the  bath,  well  cleansed, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  very  accurately  weighed.     The  point  of  the  neck  is  now 
scratched  with  a  file, 'and  broken  off  under  mercury,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
condensation  of  the  vapor,  the  mercury  will  enter,  and  (unless  an  ezceedioglj 
volatile  substance  has  been  employed)  will  entirely  fill  the  globe.     If  the  ex- 
periment has  not  been  very  carefully  performed,  a  bubble  of  air  will  remain  in 
the  globe.     The  mercury  is  poured  from  the  globe  into  a  graduated  jar,  and 
accurately  measured ;  also,  if  a  bubble  of  air  was  observed  in  the  globe,  the 
latter  is  again  (completely)  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  volume  ascertained. 
We  have  now  the  data  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity. 

§  8.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  calculating  the  results,  let  us  con- 
sider an  example  where  it  was  required  to  determine  the  density  of  the  vapor  of 
turpentine : — 

Weight  of  the  globe  filled  with  dry  air  at  60®  F.  and  30 

in.  bar 3000.304    grs. 

Weight  of  the  globe  filled  with  vapor  of  turpentine  at 

850®  F.  and  29.6  in.  bar.  (temperature  and  pressure 

at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  point)  .         .  8027.474       ^' 

Volume  of  mercury  which  entered  the  globe  on  breaking 

the  point  at  60®  F.  and  29.6.  in.  bar.      .         .  29.50     cub.  in. 

Volume  of  mercury  which  exactly  fills  the  globe  (t.  e. 

capacity  of  the  globe) 80.00        *^ 

Difference,  being  the  residual  air  (weighed  with  the  vapor) 

at  60®  F.  and  29.6  in.  bar 0.50        " 

100  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  at  60®  F.  and  30  in.  bar. 

weigh 31.012     grs. 

From  the  proportion 

100  :  30.00  ::  31.012  :  x=9.304 

we  find  the  weight  of  the  (30  cub.  in.  of)  air  contained  in  the  globe  to  be  9.304 
grs. 
Hence, 

Weight  of  globe  and  air 3009.304 

«  air 9  304 


«  empty  globe 3000.000 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  volume  of  vapor  which  was  weighed  in  the 
globe,  we  must  deduct  from  the  total  contents  of  the  globe  (30  cub.  in.),  the 
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Tolame  of  tbe  air  which  had  not  been  expelled.  We  find,  from  the  above  account 
of  the  experiment,  that  the  volume  of  the  residual  air  at  60^  F.  and  29.6  in. 
bar.  woA  0.«50  cub.  in.  But  this  air  was  inclosed  with  the  vapor  in  the  globe  at 
a  temperature  of  850^  F.,  the  barometric  pressure  being=29.6  in.,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  what  expansion  it  must  have  suffered  at  that 
temperature.  This  is  determined  by  a  calculation  based  upon  the  following  law^ 
which  is  the  result  of  many  careful  observations : — 

All  (/ages  expand  alike /or  an  equal  increase  of  temperature,  and  (his  expansion 
amounts  to  -^^^  of  the  volume  which  the  gas  would  occupy  at  0^  F.  for  every 
dtifree  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

This  law  applies  also  to  vapors  when  remote  from  their  condensing  points,  in 
which  case  they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  permanent  gases. 

Now,  accord! Dg  to  this  statement,  460  volumes  of  any  gas  at  0°  F.,  would 
become  461  vols,  at  l""  F. )  460+2»462  vols,  at  2<>  F.,  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
460  vols,  would  have  expanded  to  460  +  60^  or  520  vols,  at  eO^'F.,  and  to 
460+350,  or  810  vols,  at  850^  F. 

Volfl.  at  60°.    Vols,  at  860°.    Vol.  at  60*>    Vol.  at  ZW>. 

520       :      810       : :      0.5       :      a:=0.78  cub.  in. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  lur  remaining  in  the  globe  would,  at  the  time  of  seal- 
ing the  point,  occupy  a  volume  =0.78  cub.  in.,  which  must  therefore  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  contents  of  the  globe. 

80.00  cub.  in.— 0.78  cub.  in. =29.22  cub.  in. 

The  volume  of  turpentine  vapor  weighed  in  the  globe  was,  then,  (at  350°  F. 
and  29.6  in  bar.)=29.22  cub.  in. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  this 
Tolume  to  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  viz :  60°  F.  and  30  in.  bar. 

The  correction  for  temperature  is  effected  as  in  the  former  oase^  the  proportion 
being  of  course  reversed  : — 

Vols,  at  860°    Vols,  at  60°         Cub.  in.  Cub.  in. 

810      :      520      ::      29.22     :    x=18.76 

18.76  cub.  in.  then,  would  be  the  volume  occupied  by  these  29.22  cub.  in.  of 
vapor  at  850^  F.,  supposing  that  it  would  bear  cooling  to  60^  F.  without  lique- 
fiction. 

A  correction  must  also  be  made  for  the  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
which,  of  course,  influences  the  volume  of  the  vapor.  This  correction  is  based 
upon  the  well-known  law  of  Mariotte,  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as 
ike  pressure^  which  holds  good  also  with  regard  to  vapors  removed  from  their 
points  of  liquefaction. 

Bar.         Bar.  Cub.  in.  Cub.  in. 

80     :     29.6    : :    18.76    :    x=18.51 

The  volume,  therefore,  which  the  vapor  (weighed  in  the  globe)  would  have  at 
eO^"  F.,  and  80  in.  bar.,  is  18.51  cub.  in. 

What,  then,  was  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  vapor?  We  shall  ascertain 
this  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  residual  air  from  that  of  the  total  contents 
of  the  sealed  globe.  The  volume  of  the  residual  air  at  60^  F.  and  29.6  in.  bar. 
was  0.50  cub.  in. : — 

Bar.  Bar.  Cub.  in.  Cub.  in. 

30    :    29.6    ::    0.50     :    x=0.49 

At  80  in.  bar.  then^  this  would  occupy  0.49  cub.  in.^  and  would  weigh 
0.152  gr. 
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Weight  of  globe  and  contents  (turpentine  vapor  and  re- 
sidual air)         .         .         .         .       '  . 
"        Empty  globe 

'^        Turpentine  vapor  and  residual  air  . 

'^        Residual  air 

• 

Weight  of  18.51  cub.  in.  of  turpentine  vapor,  at  60°  F 
and  30  in.  bar.      ...... 


8027.474  grs. 
3000.000    " 


27.474    « 
0.162    " 


27.322    " 


Now,  18.51  cub.  in.  of  air,  of  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  weigh 
5.740  grs. 

Grs.  Grs. 

5.740     :    27.322    .:    1     :    x=4.76 

4.76,  therefore,  is  the  specific  gravity  required. 

CONVERSION   OF  THEBMOMETRIO  DEGREES. 

§  9.  It  is  very  often  necessary,  in  chemical  calculations,  to  convert  a  tempera- 
ture expressed  in  degrees  of  one  thermometric  scale  into  the  corresponding  tem- 
perature on  another  scale,  and  we  may  here  point  out  the  method  of  effecting 
such  conversion. 

The  two  scales  commonly  used  in  laboratories  are  those  of  Fahrenheit  and 
Celsius,  which  latter  is  also  known  as  the  centu/rade  scale.  The  zero  of  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  is  the  lowest  temperature  produced  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  which  is  82°  below  the  melting-point  of  ice,  and  212°  below  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.  The  centigrade  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  from  the  melt- 
ing-point of  ice  (0°),  and  makes  the  boiling  point  of  water =100°,  so  that 
100°  C.  correspond  to  180°  F.  (the  number  of  degrees  between  32°  and  212°), 
or  10°  C.  to  18*^  F.,  or,  to  simplify  it  still  further,  5°  C.=9°  F. ;  the  calculation 
is  now  very  simple,  if  we  remember  that,  since  the  Fahrenheit  scale  commences 
32°  F.  lower  than  that  of  Celsius,  we  must  subtract  32  from  all  Fahrenheit  de- 
grees before  reduction,  and  must  add  this  number  to  all  degrees  which  have  been 
converted  from  the  centigrade.  To  illustrate  this  by  examples,  let  us  suppose  it 
required  to  find  the  degree  upon  the  centigrade  scale  corresponding  to  60°  F. 

C0°  —  32°  =  28° 
and       9°    :     5°  : :  28°  :  a:=15°.5 

60°  F.  therefore,  correspond  to  15°. 5  C. 

Again,  to  find  the  Fahrenheit  degree  corresponding  to  80°  C. 

5°     :     9°     ::     80°     :     a:=144° 
144°     H-    32°    =    176° 

which  is  the  temperature  required.  Hence,  we  may  deduce  the  following  rules 
for  the  conversion  of  thermometric  degrees : — 

To  retluce  Fahrenheit  to  centijrade  degrees,  subtract  32°,  multiply/  hy  5,  and 
dioide  hxj  9  (  (F.— 32°).f ). 

To  reduce  centujrade  to  Fahrenheit,  multipli/  hy  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  82° 

(^+32»). 
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DEFINITION  OF  CHEMICAL  TERMS 
IN  CONSTANT  USE. 


§  10.  There  are  a  few  terms  oonstantlj  employed  in  every  page  of  chemical 
works,  of  which  it  is  highly  necessary  to  have  a  clear  apprehension  in  the  outset ; 
we  proceed  to  define  them  as  generally  as  possible. 

An  Acid  is  a  substance  possessing  a  sour  taste,  the  power  of  reddening  most 
vegetable  blues,  such  as  litmus  (acid  reaction),  and  a  tendency  to  combine  with 
bases,  of  which  it  destroys,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  characteristic  properties. 
It  is  this  total  or  partial  annihilation  of  characteristic  properties  which  is  implied 
in  the  term  neutralization,  and  acids  are  said  to  neutralize  bases,  or  vice  vemd. 

Substances  which  do  not  affect  test-papers  are  said  to  be  neutral, 

A  monobasic  acid  is  one  which  requires  only  one  equivalent  of  a  basic  protox- 
ide to  form  a  neutral  salt ;  whilst  a  hibasic  acid  requires  two,  and  a  tribasic  acid, 
three  equivalents  of  such  bases. 

§  11.  An  Inorganic  Base  is  a  metallic  oxide  (i,  e.  a  combination  of  a  metal 
with  oxygen),  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  acids,  and  of  destroying,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  their  characteristic  properties. 

An  alkali  is  an  inorganic  base  which  is  soluble  in  water ;  it  possess'^s  a  pecu- 
liar acrid  taste,  and  is  capable  of  restoring  the  blue  colour  to  litmus  which  has 
been  reddened  by  an  acid,  or  of  imparting  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  (Al- 
kaline reaction.) 

§  12.  A  Salt  is  a  combination  of  an  acid  with  a  base  (oxy-acid  sal(h),  or  of 
a  salt-radical  with  a  metal  (haloid  salts). 

This  definition  calls  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  salt-radical. 

A  Salt-Radical  is  a  substance  capable  of  combining  with  hydrogen  to  form 
an  acid,  or  with  a  metal  to  form  a  salt.  The  element  chlorine  is  the  type  of  this 
class  of  substances. 

Sulphate  of  potassa,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa,  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  an  oxy-acid  salt ;  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  type  of  haloid  salts. 
(oxj,  the  sea.) 

A  neutral  salt  of  a  monobasic  acid  is  that  which  contains  as  many  equivalents 
of  the  acid  as  there  are  of  oxygen  in  the  base;  the  neutral  salts  of  biba^ic  and 
tribasic  acids  contain  respectively  one-half,  and  one- third,  as  many  equivalents 
of  acid  as  there  are  of  oxygen  in  the  base.  A  double  salt  is  a  combination  of 
two  salts;  thus,  alum  is  a  double  salt,  composed  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
sulphate  of  potassa. 

ON  EQUIVALENTS. 

§  13.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  the  term  equivalent 
which  would  not  be  open  to  exception,  since  there  are  so  many  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  by  which  the  application  of  the  term  should  be  regu- 
lated. 

One  of  the  neatest,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  general  definitions  which  can 
be  given,  is  the  following : — 
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The  Equivalents  of  dementary  bodies  (§  68)  represent  the  tmdUest  propor^ 
turns  in  tchich  they  enter  into  combination  with  each  other, 

Tbe  numbers  representiDg  these  equivalents  are,  of  course,  referred  to  some 
standard  number^  taken  to  represent  the  equivalent  of  one  of  tbe  elements.  In 
England,  the  standard  is  hydrogen,  which  is  made  =  1 ;  on  the  Continent,  how- 
ever, the  equivalents  are  sometimes  referred  to  oxygen,  which  is  represented  by 
100.  The  two  scales  are  distinguished  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  scales.  Tho 
equivalent  of  oxygen  (8)  upon  the  hydrogen-scale  represents,  then,  according  to 
our  definition,  the  smallest  weight  of  this  body  which  is  known  to  enter  into 
combination  with  other  elements.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  no  absolute  assertion ;  it  is  not  affirmed  that  8  grains,  or  8  parts  of  what- 
ever magnitude,  are  the  smallest  absolute  weight  of  oxygen  which  will  enter  into 
combination,  but  it  is  merely  proposed  to  take  8  as  representing  the  smallest 
relcUice  quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  combine  with  other  elements ;  as  repre- 
senting, in  fact,  the  atom  of  oxygen,  or  that  quantity  so  small  that  it  cannot  be 
divided,  r  It  is  on  this  view  of  the  nature  of  equivalents  that  they  have  been 
sometimes  called  the  atomic  weights;  but,  by  those  who  maintain  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter,  they  are  usually  termed  equivalents,  or  combining  propor- 
tionsy  the  fitness  of  which  latter  term  will  be  obvious. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  term  equivalent,  than  by  de- 
scribing the  method  of  determining  that  of  copper. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  perfectly  pure  black  oxide  of  copper  is  heated  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas  3  the  latter,  combining  with  the  oxygen  derived  from  the 
oxide  of  copper,  forms  water,  which  is  converted  into  vapor,  and  metallic  copper 
remains;  this  last  is  accurately  weighed;  the  experiment  thus  conducted  shows 
that  100  parts  of  the  black  oxide  of  copper  contain  79.84  parts  of  copper,  and 
20.16  of  oxygen,  whence  we  ascertain,  by  a  proportion,  that  8  parts  (or  one 
equivalent)  of  oxygen  are  combined  with  81.7  of  copper.  But  we  have  not  yet 
proved  that  31.7  is  the  equivalent  of  copper,  for  the  black  oxide  might  contain 
more  or  less  than  one  equivalent  of  copper  for  one  equivalent  of  oxygeif;  and  now, 
we  must  pass  from  experiment  to  hypothesis ;  we  must  assume  a  certain  composi- 
tion for  this  oxide,  and  the  equivalent  is  then  at  once  deduced.  The  black  oxide 
of  copper  is  generally  assumed  to  contain  single  equivalents  of  copper  and  oxy- 
gen; first,  because  it  is  the  more  natural  assumption;  secondly,  because  it  pre- 
sents a  striking  analogy  to  many  other  oxides  for  which  a  similar  composition  is 
assumed ;  and  lastly,  because  there  actually  exists  another  oxide  of  copper  (the 
red  oxide),  which,  from  analogy,  and  from  a  certain  tendency  to  decompose  into 
metallic  copper  and  the  black  oxide,  is  assumed  to  contain  two  equivalents  of 
copper  to  one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Upon  similar  principles  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  equivalents  of  other  metals  effected. 

The  equivalent  of  a  compound  body  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  its 
elements. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  principles  upon  which  the  determination  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  compound  body  is  effected,  we  will  suppose  it  required  to  ascertain  the 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  some  pure  and  well-defined  com- 
bination of  the  acid  with  a  substance  of  known  atomic  weight.  Let  us  suppose 
the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper  to  be  employed.  It  will  be  found  to  contain, 
for  every  equivalent,  or  39.7  parts,  of  oxide  of  copper,  40  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  if  we  assume  that  this  salt  consists  of  single  equivalents  of  acid  and 
base,  the  number  of  40  will  represent  the  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
assumption  proceeds  here  chiefly  upon  considerations  of  convenience  and  simpli- 
city in  the  first  instance ;  and,  in  subsequent  cases,  may,  of  course,  be  supported 
by  analogy. 

By  analyzing  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  other  bases,  it  will  be  found 
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that  either  40  parts,  or  some  very  simple  multiple  of  this  quaotitj,  are  required 
to  form  a  neutral  salt.  Moreover,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  40  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  can  be  replaced  by  54  parts,  or  one  equivalent^  of  nitric  acid^  and 
by  22  parts,  or  one  equivalent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  40  is  the  sum  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur, 
16,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  24. 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  remember  that  combination  takes  placcy  whether 
between  elements  or  compounds,  either  tn  the  proportions  of  their  equivalents,  or 
in  multipfes  of  those  proportions,  and  never  in  submultiplesy  so  that  fractions  of 
equivalents  never  enter  into  chemical  notation;  the  law  thus  expressed,  joined 
with  the  announcement  that  individual  compounds  always  contain  exactlj/  the 
same  proportions  of  their  dements^  is  usually  designated  the  law  of  definite  and 
multiple  proportions,^ 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  if  we  know  the  ele- 
ments of  which  any  compound  is  made  up,  and  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each 
element,  we  may  at  once  calculate  the  percentage  composition )  and  this  is  one 
of  the  uses  to  which  a  knowledge  of  equivalent  numbers  can  be  applied. 

Another  use  of  equivalents  in  practical  chembtry  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  the  equivalents  of  elements,  or  compounds  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  as  regards  their  chemical*  relations  (the  relation  of  acids  to  acids,  bases 
to  bases,  &c.),  represent  the  proportions  in  which  such  elements  or  compounds 
replace  each  other  in  any  particular  combination  to  form  another  combination  of 
the  same  order;  for  example,  the  equivalents  of  potassium  and  sodium  (39  and 
23)  represent  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  unite  with  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  form  the  alkalies  potassa  and  soda,  the  equivalents  of  which 
(47  and  31),  again,  represent  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite  with  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  soda ;  thus,  by 
applying  our  knowledge  of  the  equivalents  of  these  alkalies,  we  at  once  ascer- 
tain bow  much  of  either  of  them  would  be  required  to  neutralize  a  given  quantity 
of  sulphurfc  acid. 

(A  table  of  equivalents  will  be  found  at  §  68.) 


ATOMIC  THEORY. 

§  14.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  existence  of  two  views  respecting  the 
divisibility  of  matter;  according  to  one  of  these,  matter  is  capable  of  infinite 
division,  while  the  other  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  exist  certain  ulti- 
mate particles,  of  which  all  matter  is  made  up,  and  which  are  incapable  of  fur- 
ther division;  these  particles  are  termed  atoms  (a  priv.  and  ti^viA),  and  the 
theory  based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  their  existence,  is  generally  known  as  the 
Atomic  Theory  of  Dalton,  who  was  the  first  to  propound  it  in  a  definite  form. 

This  theory  allows  us  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  combination 
and  decomposition  in  a  much  more  elegant  and  satisfactory  manner  than  that  of 
infinite  divisibility ;  for  if  the  equivalent  numbers  be  supposed  to  express  the 
relations  between  the  weights  of  atoms  of  different  substances,  the  law  of  multi- 
ple proportions  follows  at  once;  since,  by  the  definition,  fractions  of  these  cannot 
enter  into  combination ;  and  hence  the  quantities  of  any  element  existing  in  a 
series  of  compounds  must  always  be  multiples,  by  some  whole  number,  of  the 
equivalent  weights. 

The  substitution  of  one  body  for  another,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  is  also 
very  easily  explained  upon  this  theory. 

'  Very  good  examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  scries  of  compounds  of  oxygen  with 
nitrogen  and  sulphur,  to  which  we  refer. 
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Another  necessary  consequence  would  be  the  law,  that  the  equivalent  of  a 
compound  body  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  its  components,  for  since  the 
atoms  are  indivisible,  the  compound  atom  produced  by  their  union  must  have 
their  joint  weight. 

On  this  theory,  the  equivalent  volumes  of  gases  would  actually  represent  the 
spaces  occupied  by  their  atoms. 

The  phenomenon  of  isomerism  would  also  be  cxplieable  by  assuming  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  which  isomeric  substances  are  composed. 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  shape  of  atoms,  much  discussion  has  tuken  phice, 
but  it  is  evident  that  these  points  (especially  the  latter)  cannot  be  settled  until 
we  succeed  in  obtaining  particles  of  matter  so  small  that  we  cannot  effect  uny 
further  division ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  decidedly  of  secondary  importance  iu  a 
chemical  point  of  view. 

We  should  wish  the  mind  of  the  student  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that 
the  atomic  theory  is  merely  a  collection  of  laws,  based  upon  a  pure  assumption 
of  the  finite  divisibility  of  matter,  thus  differing  widely  from  the  doctrine  of 
equivalents,  which  is  really  the  result  of  experiment,  and  the  generalization  of 
facts. 


COMBINATION    BY   VOLUME. 

§  15.  When  gases  enter  into  combination,  the  volumes  of  the  combining  gases 
always  stand  in  a  very  simple  ratio  to  each  other,  and  if  the  resulting  compound 
be  also  gaseous,  its  volume  bears  a  simple  relation  to  that  of  its  components. 
(In  most  cases,  a  certain  condensation  takes  place,  the  volume  of  the  compound 
gas  being  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its  constituents.)  Thus,  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  combining  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  produces  two 
volumes  of  water  in  the  state  of  gas;  again,  one  volume  of  chlorine  combines 
with  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  to  form  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

The  following  are  two  well-established  laws  with  regard  to  the  combination  of 
gases  by  volume : — 

1.  When  tiDO  volumes  of  one  gaseous  element  combine  with  one  volume  of 
another  element^  the  resulting  gas  occupies  two  volumes, 

2.  When  equal  volumes  of  dementari/  gooses  combine,  Hie  volume  of  the  com* 
pound  gas  ti  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its  constituents. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  equivalent  weights,  it  follows  that 
the  proportions  by  volume  in  which  the  different  gases  combine  are  perfectly 
constant;  these  proportions,  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  exceed- 
ingly simple,  are  usually  termed  the  equivalent  volumes  of  the  gases. 

This  simple  relation  which  we  observe  between  the  volumes  in  which  elementary 
gases  unite,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  specific  gravities  of  gases 
are  either  the  same  as  their  equivalents,  or  stand  in  some  very  simple  ratio  to 
them  (of  course,  it  is  here  supposed  that  the  specific  gravity  and  the  equivalent 
are  referred  to  the  same  standard). 


CHEMICAL    AFFINITY. 

§  16.  Chemical  Affinity  may  be  defined  as  an  attraction  exerted  at  in^nd' 
Ue  distances,  between  particles  of  matter  of  different  kinds,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  formation  of  new  particles  possessed  of  attributes  different  from  those  of 
their  components. 

This  definition  at  once  exhibits  the  points  of  difference  between  chemical 
attraction  and  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  cohesion. 
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Gravitation  is  exerted,  at  aU  dUtancen,  between  masses  of  matter^  without 
-regard  to  their  nature,  and  differs,  therefore,  tn  toto,  from  affinity. 

Cohesion  differs  less  widely  from  affinity,  since  it  acts  only  at  very  minute 
distances.  This  force,  however,  is  exerted  more  frequently,  and  with  greater 
energy,  between  similar  particles  of  matter  than  between  particles  of  different 
kindn. 

Moreover,  the  operation  of  these  forces  is  not  attended  with  any  material 
alterution  in  the  properties  of  the  matter. 

The  fall  of  an  apple  to  the  earth  is  the  result  of  gravitation,  the  force  which 
binds  the  particles  of  the  fruit  together  is  cohesion,  while  the  ultimate  particles 
or  elements  of  which  the  apple  consists  are  united  by  chemical  attraction  or 
affinity. 

The  operation  of  chemical  affinity,  or  combination,  does  not  take'place  between 
substances  without  reference  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  elements 
are  very  seldom  found  to  combine  with  other  than  elements,  or  quasi-elements; 
so  rarely,  in  fact,  do  elements  enter  into  direct  combination  with  compound 
substances,  that,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  considered  to  afford  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  element  in  question  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  a  compound  body. 
Thus,  aci(Js  are  never  found  to  combine  with  the  metals,  but  always  with  their 
oxides.  Sulphur,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  and  the  like,  never  combine  with  metallic 
oxides,  only  with  metals. 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  the  non-metallic  elements  is  generally  much 
greater  th.in  their  affinity  for  each  other. 

Generally  speaking,  the  more  opposite  the  chemical  relations  of  bodies,  the 
more  powerful  the  affinity  between  them. 

The  operation  of  affinity  is  usually  attended  with  evolution  of  heat;  all  cases 
of  combustion  are  simply  examples  of  chemical  combination,  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat  and  light. 

It  will  appear  from  our  definition  of  affinity,  that,  since  this  attraction  is 
exerted  only  at  insensible  distances,  its  force  will  be  in  some  degree  proportioned 
to  the  state  of  division  of  the  masses  of  matter  between  which  it  is  exerted; 
accordingly,  we  observe  occasionally  that  masses  which  will  not  act  upon  each 
other,  combine  energetically  when  reduced  to  powder;  thus,  a  mass  of  sulphur, 
even  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  will  not  act  upon  mercury,  but  if  they 
be  well  triturated  together  in  a  mortar^  at  the  same  temperature,  combination 
takes  place. 

But  this  effect  of  mechanical  division  in  promoting  chemical  attraction,  is 
much  more  strikingly  exemplified  when  the  cohesion  of  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
bining substances  is  diminished — i.e.  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  state; 
oxalic  acid  in  the  solid  form  will  not  act  upon  hydrated  lime,  but  if  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  be  poured  upon  lime,  or  vice  versd— or,  above  all,  if  they  be  mixed 
in  a  state  of  solution,  immediate  combination  ensues,  and  oxalate  of  lime  is 
formed. 

This  attractive  force  is  not  only  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  state  of 
division,  but  it  also  suffers  very  important  modifications  under  various  other 
conditions,  the  chief  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  indicate. 

The  affinities  of  various  substances  for  each  other  are  modified  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  the  temperature  at  which  these  affinities  are  exercised.  Thus,  hydro- 
gen will  not  combine  with  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but,  at  a  some- 
what elevated  temperature,  very  energetic  combination  takes  place.  Again,  to 
take  a  more  complicated  example,  carbonate  of  baryta,  digested  at  a  low  tem- 
perature with  sulphate  of  soda,  yields  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  soda; 
but  if  these  latter  be  boiled  together,  the  decompositio];!  is  reversed,  we  obtain 
sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  baryta. 

In  general,  however,  the  cause  of  this  relation  of  affinity  to  temperature  may 
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be  traced  to  a  difference  in  the  state  of  the  product  or  products  of  the  action  of 
snch  affinity  at  the  different  temperatures.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  decomposition  of  oxide  of  mercury  by  heat,  which  takes  place  at  a  tem- 
perature at  which  both  of  its  constituents  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the  gaseous 
state,  and  we  may  suppose  that  this  very  tendency,  this  molecular  repulsion,  in 
fact,  determines  the  separation  of  the  elements.  Another  very  striking  example 
is  seen  in  the  action  of  chloride  of  ammonium  upon  carbonate  of  lime;  if  this 
latter  be  boiled  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  well  known  that 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed  and  volatilized,  whilst  chloride  of  calcium  re- 
mains in  solution;  whereas,  if  these  substances  (viz.  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  calcium)  be  mixed  in  a  state  of  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  chloride  of  ammonium  remains  in  solution. 
The  difference,  in  this  case,  appears  to  arise  from  the  tendency  of  the  particles 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  assume  the  gaseous  form  at  high  temperatures. 

Finally,  we  may  cite,  as  an  important  example  of  this  modification  of  affinity, 
the  decomposing  action  of  very  weak  but  fixed  acids  (e.g,  silicic  and  boracio 
acids),  at  high  temperatures,  upon  the  salts  of  more  powerful  acids,  which  are 
capable  of  assuming  the  gaseous  form  (e.  g.  sulphuric  and  nitric).- 

The  action  of  the  force  of  affinity,  therefore,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
examples,  is  modified  to'  a  most  remarkable  extent,  according  to  the  cohesive 
force  with  which  the  particles  of  the  resulting  compound  are  held  together;  in 
£9u:t,  this  influence  of  cohesion  is  so  generally  observed,  when  it  results  in  the 
passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  that  some  authors  have  laid  down  the 
rule,  that  when  any  two  or  more  solutions  are  mixed,  the  direction  of  the  force 
of  affinity  will  tend  to  the  production  of  that  compound  which  is  the  least  solu- 
ble (i*.  e.  possesses  most  cohesive  power)  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
called  into  existence.  Examples  of  this  form  of  affinity  will  be  seen  in  every 
page  of  chemical  works. 

Light  even  exerts  sometimes  an  important  influence  upon  chemical  combina- 
tion and  decomposition;  the  most  familiar  examples  of  this  action  are,  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  which  takes  place  instantaneously  under  the 
influence  of  solar  light,  and  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid  into  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  capable  of  inducing. 

The  powerful  effect  of  electricity  in  modifying  chemfcal  affinity,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  most  stable  combinations,  is  well 
seen  in  the  resolution  of  water  into  its  elements  (hydrogen  and  oxygen),  by 
means  even  of  a  feeble  galvanic  current,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  produce  water,  may  likewise  be  induced  by 
an  electric  spark  passed  through  the  mixture  of  the  gases. 

Certain  solid  substances  possess  a  most  remarkable  power  of  inducing  combi- 
nation ;  this  is  especially  the  case  witb  metals,  and  above  all,  with  platinum, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  particular  processes,  in  the  forms  of  platinum-sponge 
and  platinum-black,  these  being  simply  platinum  in  a  state  of  minute  division : 
if  either  of  these  be  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  to  form  water,  the  metal  becomes  at 
once  redhot,  and  the  combination  takes  place  with  explosion.  This  action  is 
generally  referred  to  a  specific  power,  possessed  by  the  platinum,  of  condensing 
the  gases  within  the  minute  pores  upon  its  surface,  and  of  thus  bringing  them 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction;  but  why  this  power  should  reside  espe- 
cially with  the  metal  in  question,  has  not  been  fully  explained. 

The  affinities  possessed  by  a  substance  in  its na^^n Estate,  t.  e.  at  the  moment 
of  its  elimination  from  a  compound,  are  often  much  more  energetic  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

This  is  especially  noticed  in  the  powerful  oxidizing  action  of  mixtures  capable 
of  yielding  oxygen;  e,g.  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid;   and  in 
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tbe  increased  affinity  for  oxygen  which  is  possessed  by  nascent  hydrogen,  as 
evolved  by  tbe  action  of  zinc  upon  liquids  containing  free  sulphuric  or  bydro- 
chlorio  acid. 

Other  circumstances  might  be  adduced,  which  are  capable  of  altering  the 
direction  of  this  force;  but  the  above  comprise  the  chief  modifying  agencies  to 
which  chemical  attraction  is  subjected  in  practice^  and  the  others  will  be  more 
advantiigeously  studied  in  individual  examples. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said,  to  show  that  affinity  is  subject  to  so  many 
modifications  that  its  results  can  be  predicted  only  to  a  very  limited  extent;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  preferable  for  the  student  of  chemistry  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  action  of  this  force  from  experience  of  its  effects,  rather 
than  to  rest  any  faith  in  such  general  laws  and  tables  of  affinity  as  were  popular 
among  the  chemists  of  a  former  day,  and  which,  though  they  might  be  faithful 
guides  in  some  cases^  left  almost  as  much  to  unlearn^  in  exceptions,  as  they 
taught  in  rules. 


CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITION. 

§  17.  The  causes  which  induce  chemical  decomposition  may  be  conveniently 
considered  under  two  divisions :  the  first,  comprising  those  cases  of  decomposition 
which  do  not  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  opposition  of  affinities,  and  which 
are  therefore  purely  phenomena  of  decomposition  unattended  by  recombination ; 
and  the  second  division  embracing  such  decompositions  as  result  from  the  affinity 
of  the  decomposing  agent,  or  of  one  of  its  constituents,  for  some  constituent  of 
the  body  which  is  decomposed. 

The  decompositions  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  chiefly  those  effected  by 
the  physical  agents,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The  power  of  heat  to  induce 
decomposition  has  already  been  noticed  in  one  very  simple  example  (that  of 
oxide  of  mercury ;  $ee  Affinity) ;  but  this  action  of  heat  is  so  universally  and 
readily  available,  that  it  is  constantly  applied  in  the  laboratory;  its  results  are 
BO  varied  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  (and  we  know  not  whether  it  would  be 
useful)  to  classify  them,  but  we  may  remark  that  they  consist  very  seldom  in  the 
separation  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  any  compound,  but  usually  in  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  combinations  which  are  more  volatile  or  more  stable  than  the 
original  material.  When  organic  substances  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
hcut  ulono,  they  are  usually  said  to  be  subjected  to  destructive  diMlation,  and 
are  resolved  into  compounds  much  less  complex  (t.  e.  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  equivalents)  than  the  substance  from  which  they  originated. 

KIcctricity  is  an  important  agent  of  decomposition,  and  has  somewhat  recently 
rcn(Hvod  a  very  interesting  application  ip  certain  researches  upon  organic  sub- 
stances. Decompositions  by  electricity  are  usually  effected  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  and  their  results  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  predicted.  It  does 
not  cotno  within  the  scope  of  this  elementary  work  to  give  a  complete  history  of 
the  rlrrfrochmticat  theory,  as  that  system  of  laws  is  termed  according  to  which 
tho  nmults  of  the  action  of  electric  currents  can  be  determined  by  a  priori  con- 
sidorations;  but  the  leading  principles  of  this  theory  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  for  a  passing  notice. 

It  is  found  that  when  bodies  are  decomposed  by  a  galvanic  current  (or,  as  it 
is  t('rino<l,  subjoctod  to  electrolysis)  one  of  the  constituents  is  invariably  disen- 
gngod  at  the  wire  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the 
otluT  at  the  negative  pole;  to  take  an  example  which  has  been  already  alluded 
to,  thn  decomposition  of  water  by  the  galvanic  current,  we  find  that  the  hydrogen 
is  always  diHcngngod  at  the  negative,  and  the  oxygen  as  invariably  at  the 
positivo  end  of  the  battery.    Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  bodies  in  a  like 
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eleetrio  state  do  not  attract  each  other,  but  only  those  which  are  in  a  dissimilar 
condition ;  hence,  since  hydrogen  is  attracted  by  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  oxygen  by  the  positive,  it  follows  that  hydrogen  is,  with  respect  to  oxygen, 
an  electro-positive  element,  and  vice  vend;  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  found  that 
the  metals  are  disengaged  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  non- 
metallic  bodies  with  which  they  are  in  combination,  at  the  positive;  or,  if  the 
nits  or  oxygen-acids  be  operated,  upon,  that  the  bases  are  eliminated  at  the 
negative,  and  the  acids  at  the  positive  pole.  ^ 

Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  all  the  elements  and  some  compounds  are 
arranged  in  two  series,  the  members  of  which  are  respectively  positive  and  nega- 
tive in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  chief  features  of  the  electro-chemical  theory,  therefore,  are,  that  the  class 
of  electro-positive  substances  (or  those  which  are  disengaged  at  the  negative  end 
of  the  battery)  comprehends  nydrogen,  the  metals,  and  their  basic  oxides,  whilst 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  most  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  together  with  the  acids, 
are  tbe  chief  members  of  the  other  class.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  distinction  b  only  relative,  and  that  one  substance  may  be  electro-posi- 
tive to  a  second,  and  negative  to  a  third  body ;  thus  sulphur  is  electro-negative 
with  respect  to  silver,  and  electro-positive  in  relation  to  chlorine  (which  stands 
higher  on  the  electro-negative  scale  than  sulphur). 

The  decomposing  influence  of  light  may  be  traced  in  its  action  upon  the  salts 
of  silver,  upon  nitric  acid,  &o. 

In  some  cases,  decomposition  may  result  from  a  mere  mechanical  shock,  as  in 
the  case  of  certain  detonating  compounds,  which  explode  when  lightly  touched ; 
in  these  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the  affinity  between  the  elements  is  so  slight, 
that  the  least  external  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  equilibrium. 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  more  advanced  student,  that 
there  are  some  decompositions  effected  by  causes  which  are  yet  unknown ;  of 
this  description  are  fermentation  and  the  so-called  effects  of  catalysis  (decom- 
position by  contact)  concerning  which  no  decisive  result  has  at  present  been 
arrived  at. 

True  chemical  decomposition,  resulting  from  the  operation  of  affinity,  may 
take  place  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  a  substance  seizes  one  constituent  of  a  com- 
pound for  which  it  has,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  greater  affinity  than  the 
other  constituents  have ;  this  case  is  often  termed  one  of  simple  tUjctive  decompo- 
iitian.  Examples  of  this  form  of  decomposition  are  seen  in  the  reduction  of 
certain  metallic  oxides  by  hydrogen,  or  carbon,  at  high  temperatures,  and  in  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  action  of  stronger  acids  upon  the  carbonates. 

Another  case  is  that  which  is  popularly  termed  double  elective  derompoaitiony 
wherein  two  substances  act  simultaneously  upon  a  third,  each  appropriating  one 
of  the  constituents  of  this  third  body.  The  formation  of  the  chlorides  of  boron 
and  silicon,  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  chlorine  and  carbon  upon  boracic  and 
silicic  acids,  are  cases  in  point. 

Double  decomposition  is  said  to  take  place  when  an  interchange  of  constituents 
is  effected  between  two  compounds ;  as  when  sulphate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of 
baryta  yield  sulphate  of  baryta  and  nitrate  of  potassa. 


CHEMICAL    NOMENCLATURE. 

§  18.  Before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  individual  chemical  compounds,  we 
must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to  render  the  name 
of  a  substance  in  some  way  expressive  of  its  constitution. 

The  combinations  of  all  simple  electro-negative  substances  (and  even  of  com- 
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poDDda  TCsenibliDg  them  in  their  chemical  relalioos)  with  metals  or  n™-raetnllic 
boilieB,  sre  generally  diatioguished  by  the  termiaation  ii/e.  Thus  we  huve  ox- 
ides, chlorides,  mlphidea,  cyaoides,  &e. 

When  these  eompounds  contaiQ  single  efimvalenfH  of  their  elements,  ihey  are 
often  distingnished  hj  the  prefix  prolo.  Thus,  the  terms  protoxide,  protoclilor- 
ide,  &o.,  indicate  compounds  of  single  equivalents  of  the  metul  or  non-metallic 
Bubstanoe,  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  &e.  In  the  following  pages,  however,  we  have 
preferred  to  omit  this  prefii,  and  to  designute  all  euch  compounds  by  the  simple 
names,  oxide,  chloride,  &e.,  since  all  compounds  containing  more  than  one  eijuiva- 
lent  of  either  coDStitnect  are  dislinguisbed  by  their  appropriate  preGxos. 

In  order  to  express  a  compound  of  this  description  containing  more  iban  one 
equivalent  of  tbe  electro-negative  constituent,  we  make  use  of  the  prefixes  hi, 
fer,  penin,  lenjuf,  &c. ;  thus,  the  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  with 
one  eqaivalent  of  tin  is  termed  tbe  bichloride  of  tin  ;  that  of  three  equivalenle 
of  oxygen  with  two  equivalents  of  iron  (i.  e.  of  1 }  equivalents  with  one  equiva- 
lent), the  Bcaquioxide  of  iron,  &a.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  equivalent 
of  tbe  electro-positive  constituent  combined  with  one  equivalent  of  the  electro- 
negative, the  prefix  lub  is  employed ;  the  com  pound  of  two  equivalents  of  mercury 
with  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  known  as  tbe  subcbloride  of  mercury,  and  so 
forth. 

The  prefix  per  is  usually  employed  to  designate  that  combination  of  a  metal 
with  an  electro-negative  body  which  contains  ibc  grcatent  quantity  of  the  latter, 
except  in  the  case  of  oxides,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  highest  oxide  which  does 
not  possess  acid  propcrliea. 

Acids  derive  their  name  from  their  characteristic  element.  In  the  cn.se  of 
hydrogen-acids,  the  name  of  this  element  is  simply  coupled  with  an  abbreviation 
for  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosulphurio  acid,  &c.  Oxy- 
gen-acids of  the  same  element  are  diatingiyshed,  according  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  which  they  contain,  by  particular  prefixes  and  terminations.  The  chief 
acid  of  the  scries  terminates  in  ie,  and  is  without  a  prefix  )  this  is  the  case  with 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  nttrio  acids,  &c.  Tbe  acid  which  ranks  next  to 
this  generally  terminates  in  oita  without  prefix,  as  phosphorous  acid,  orsenious 
acid,  &c. ;  but  where  an  intermediate  acid  bas  been  discovered  after  these  names 
were  established,  its  name,  in  general,  terminates  in  iV,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  prefix  Jiffp/i,  indicating  that  it  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  principal  ncid; 
an  example  of  this  m  byposulphuric  acid.  An  acid  containing  more  oxygen  than 
the  chief  acid  is  known  by  tbe  prefix  hyper,  as  hypcrcbluric  acid,  which  contains 
more  oxygen  than  chloric  acid. 

In  the  same  way,  acids  in  oiu  containing  less  oxygen  than  tbe  chief  ncid  in 
ouf,  ore  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Ajpo;  byposulpburous  and  hypopbosphorous 
acids  will  serve  as  illustrations. 

Salts  receive  names  which  indicat«  both  the  acid  and  the  base  of  wbitli  ihey 
are  composed.  Salts  formed  by  acids  in  ic  arc  distinguished  by  the  termination 
ale;  the  terms  sulphate  and  phosphate  imply  the  salts  of  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids ;  when  the  acid  terminates  in  oim,  the  salts  receive  ilr. ;  tbe  sulphites 
and  phosphites  are  the  salts  of  sulphurous  and  phosphorous  acids.  If  the  acid 
have  a  prefix,  it  is  of  course  retained  in  the  name  of  the  salt. 

In  naming  a  salt  of  the  oxide  of  any  mctul,  the  word  oxide  is  usually  omitted, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  thus,  sulphate  of  copper  should  strictly  be  suliihale  of 
uzide  of  copper,  and  the  word  oxide  must  always  be  understood  in  naming  salts 
of  oxygen  acids.  Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  acids  with  suboxides  are 
usually  known  by  the  prefix  mh;  thus,  subsulpbate  of  copper  implies  the  sulphate 
of  suboxide  of  copper.  In  the  same  way,  the  salts  of  peroxides  and  sesquioxidcs 
arc  usually  distinguished  by  the  prefixes  ^rr  and  sriqui. 

Salts  which  contain  more  acid  than  is  requisite  to  form  a  neutral  salt  with  the 
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amount  of  base  present,  are  termed  acid  salts,  whilst  those  in  which  the  base 
predominated  are  designated  banc.  If  the  amount  of  acid  be  twice  as  great  as 
18  necessary  to  form  a  neutral  salt,  the  compound  is  distinguished  by  the  prefix  bi^ 

as  bisulphate  of  potassa  (KO. SO,, HO. SO,),  bitartrate  of  potassa  (KO.HO.T), 
Combinations  of  water  with  other  compounds  are  termed  hydrates. 
Substances  which  are  not  combined  with  water  are  said  to  be  anhydrotts. 
Compounds  possessing  the  same  composition,  but  differing  in  their  chemical 
properties,  are  said  to  be  uomeric;  or,  if  the  compounds  in  question  are  simi- 
larly constituted,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  their  elements,  but  differ  in  the 
actual  number  of  equivalents  which  they  contain,  they  are  termed  polymeric,'^ 


CHEMICAL  NOTATION. 

§  19.  In  order  to  exhibit,  concisely  and  distinctly,  the  manner  in  which  sub- 
stances act  upon  each  other,  giving  rise  to  new  forms  of  combination,  chemists 
make  use  of  certain  universal  symbols  and  formulae,  which,  when  connected  by 
particular  signs,  are  made  to  represent  all  possible  combinations.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  elucidate  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  this  valuable  system 
of  notation. 

Each  element  is  represented  by  its  own  symbol,  which  is  sometimes  the  initial 
letter,  sometimes  the  characteristic  letters  taken  from  the  English  or  Latin  de- 
signation of  the  element,  and  this  symbol  represents  one  equivalent  of  such 
element;  thus,  N  represents  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  Na  (natrium)  one 
equivalent  of  sodium,  Fe  (/errum)  one  equivalent  of  iron,  &c. 

When  more  than  one  equivalent  of  an  element  is  to  be  expressed,  it  is  effected 
by  placing  a  small  figure  beneath  and  to  the  right  of  the  symbol ;  thus,  two 
equivalents  of  nitrogen  are  represented  by  N,^  four  equivalents  of  sulphur  by 
8^,  &c.  D 

In  order  to  indicate  a  combination  of  two  or  more  elements,  the  symbols  re- 
presenting such  elements  are  simply  arranged  side  by  side;  sulphuric  acid,  a 
compound  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  is 
represented  by  SO,;  starch,  containing  twelve  equivalents  of  carbon,  ten  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen,  and  ten  equivalents  of  oxygen,  is  written  C^HjoOj^. 

Some  compounds,  however,  are  denoted  by  particular  symbols ;  thus,  cyanogen 

(C,N)  is  usually  represented  by  Cy,  tartaric  acid  (CJlfi^^)  by  T,  oxalic  acid 

(C,0,)  by  0,  &c.  In  the  last  two  cases,  of  organic  acids,  the  electro-negative 
mark  (-)  is  used  as  the  sign  of  acidity.  Organic  bases,  in  like  manner,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  electro-positive  sign  (+). 

In  writing  a  combination  of  two  or  more  compounds,  they  are  usually  sepa- 
rated by  points  or  commas;  thus,  the  formula  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  composed 
of  alumina  (Al^O,)  and  sulphuric  acid  (SOg)  is  written  AlgO,.3SOs;  and  alum, 
containing  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  water,  is  expressed  by 
the  formula  KO.SO„Al,0,.3SO,-f-24HO. 

To  express  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound,  the  elements  of  which 
are  not  separated  by  a  point,  a  large  figure  is  simply  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
compound,  as  in  the  example  of  sulphate  of  alumina;  but  when  the  elements 
are  separated  by  a  point,  the  compound  must  be  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  and 
the  coefficient  must  be  placed  outside  and  to  the  left;  thus,  two  equivalents  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  are  expressed  by  2(AlgO,.3SO,). 

*  Urea  (CglT.XjOj)  is  isomeric  with  cjanate  of  ammonia  (NH^O.CjNO)  and  the  oil  of 
spiraa  (hydride  of  salicyle  CjJFIjO^.II)  with  hydrated  benzoic  acid  (C,^HjOj.H()).  On 
the  other  hand,  cyanic  acid  (CjNO),  fulmiuic  acid  (C^NjOj),  and  cyanuric  acid  (CjN,0,) 
are  polymeric  compounds. 

4     . 
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The  sign  +  generally  indioates  either  a  state  of  miztare  merely,  or  a  lower 
order  of  combinaUon ;  the  ezpreBsion  KO.SOg+BaO.NO^  implies  that  snlphate 
of  potassa  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  baryta.  The  water  oontained  in  alum 
exists  in  a  more  loosely  combined  state  than  the  salphnrio  acid  and  alumina. 

The  sisn  of  eaaation  »«  is  used  to  imply  that  the  elements  or  compoonds 
placed  before  such  sign  would  give  rise  to  those  which  follow  it;  thus,  in  the 
case  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  baryta  and  nitrate 
of  potassa  would  be  produced,  and  the  reaction  (as  it  is  termed)  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 

BaO.N0,+KO.SO,=»Be0.8O,+KO.N0.. 

In  complicated  reactions,  greater  simplicity  is  oflen  attained  by  means  of  dia- 
grams, in  which  the  rearranflement  of  the  various  elements  is  indicated  bylines; 
thus,  to  represent  the  preceding  reaction  in  a  diagram : — 

(A  list  of  symbols  will  be  found  at  §  68.) 
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PHENOMENA  RELATING  TO  THE  PHYSICAL 

CONDITION  OF  BODIES. 


The  fandamental  principles  of  chemical  philosophy  haying  been  ezplained, 
fhere  still  remain  to  be  considered,  before  entering  npon  the  special  study  of 
chemical  operations,  certain  phenomena  relating  rather  to  the  physical  condition 
of  bodies,  an  acquaintance  with  which  will  be  found  necessary  to  the  proper 
comprehension  of  their  chemical  history. 


SOLUTION. 

§  20.  Solution  consists  in  the  diffusion  of  one  substance  (whether  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous)  through  a  liquid,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  homoge- 
neous mass.  This  may  be  the  effect  either  of  true  chemical  combination  or  of 
mechanical  mixture. 

When  solution  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  chemical  compound,  heat  is 
generally  evolyed;  whibt  if  it  be  a  purely  mechanical  process,  either  no  change 
ei  temperature  takes  place,  or  a  depression  is  observed. 

In  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassa  (fused  potassa)  in  water,  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat  is  disengaged,  since  the  hydrate  combines  with  the  water; 
whereas  nitrate  of  potassa,  when  dissolved  in  water,  gives  rise  to  a  considerable 
fidl  of  temperature. 

When  a  solution  has  taken  up  as  much  of  the  dissolved  body  as  it  is  capable 
of  doing,  the  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

Generally  speaking,  heat  promotes  the  solution  of  solids  and  retards  that  of 
gases ;  but  some  solids  are  less  soluble  at  high  temperatures ;  this  is  the  case 
with  lime,  and  with  sulphate  of  soda. 

If  a  hot  solution  contains  more  of  the  dissolved  body  than,  when  cold,  it 
would  be  capable  of  retaioiog,  the  excess  of  the  dissolved  body  will  be  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools;  and,  if  it  be  a  solid,  generally  in  the  form  of  crystah,  which 
are  larger  and  more  distinct,  the  more  slowly  they  have  been  deposited. 

Whenever  a  separation  of  a  solid  body  from  a  solution  takes  place,  it  is  termed 
preapitatian,  and  the  solid  which  separates  is  called  a  precipitate. 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 

§  21.  Crystallization  is  the  spontaneous  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies  in  regular  geometric  forms. 

A  tendency  to  such  an  arrangement  is  generally  observed  in  solids  which  are 
gradually  deposited  from  a  state  of  solution,  but  sometimes  in  those  which  have  con- 
densed into  the  solid  from  the  gaseous  form,  or  in  masses  solidified  after  fusion. 

When  the  particles  of  a  solid  substance  are  not  arranged  in  regular  geometric 
forms,  it  is  said  to  be  amorphms;  when  it  crystallizes  in  two  distinct  forms,  which  * 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  primitive  form,  it  is  termed  dimorphou$. 
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If  two  substances  are  foand  to  be  capable  of  crystallizing  in  the  same  geometric 
form,  or  in  forms  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same  primitive,  they  are  desig- 
nated uomorphous — a  term  also  applied  to  substances  which,  though  themselves 
incapable  of  crystallizing,  are  found  to  replace  each  other  in  particular  combina- 
tions without  materially  altering  their  crystalline  form.  This  last  sense  of  the 
term  isomorphous,  is  that  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  received,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  three  alkalies,  potassa,  soda,  and  oxide  of  ammonium,  which 
replace  each  other  in  the  class  of  salts  known  as  the  alums,  without  altering 
the  crystalline  form  of  the  latter.  The  alums  are  double  salts,  composed  of  an 
alkaline  sulphate  and  a  sulphate  of  some  basic  sesquiozide,  combined  with  a 
large  amount  of  water  of  crystallization;  the  alums  have  all  the  same  crystal- 
line form.  The  observation  of  this  isomorphism  is  often  useful  in  enabling  us 
to  decide  upon  the  atomic  constitution  of  certain  compounds. 

Forms  of  Crystals,  &o.— We  enter  upon  the  subject  of  crystallography  with 
some  considerable  hesitation,  as  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  di»- 
ouss  any  subject  belonging  strictly  to  physics;  and,  moreover,  as  crystallography 
may  at  the  present  day  be  regarded  as  forming  of  itself  an  important  branch  oi 
natural  science.  Since,  however,  it  is  usual,  and  frequently  of  very  great  im- 
portance, to  pay  some  attention  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  various  solid  com- 
pounds with  which  the  chembt  meets,  both  in  nature  and  in  his  laboratory — 
since  he  is  thereby  frequently  enabled  to  discriminate,  with  the  greatest  nicety 
and  rapidity,  between  different  substances,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  read  therein  some- 
thing concerning  their  nature  which  may  aid  him  considerably  in  his  subsequent 
researches;  and,  as  we  shall  also  repeatedly  make  use  of  certain  erystallographical 
terms  in  the  description  of  elements  and  their  compounds,  we  propose  to  give  as 
brief  and  general  an  outline  of  this  subject  as  we  imagine  will  meet  the  wants  of 
the  student. 

Most  solid  substances  have  a  certain  characteristic  form  in  which  they  crystal- 
lize; this  form  is,  however,  not  always  peculiar  to  themselves,  since  many  sub- 
stances, widely  different  in  their  chemical  character,  crystallize  in  forms  similar 
to  each  other.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  a  property  possessed  by  some 
substances  of  crystallizing  in  two  distinct  forms.  Examples  of  dimorphoiLS  bodies 
are  carbon  and  sulphur. 

If  a  smart  blow  be  applied  to  a  cube  of  rock-salt,  or  a  prism  of  calcareous 
spar,  and  the  smallest  fragments  resulting  from  the  fracture  of  the  two  crystals 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  identical  in  form  with  the  original  masses. 
(The  tendency  possessed  by  crystalline  forms  to  split  in  certain  directions  is  termed 
their  cleavage.)  All  crystals  are  therefore  built  up  of  small  particles  possessing  a 
regular  form,  either  identical  with  that  of  the  crystal  itself,  or  standing  in  some 
simple  relation  to  it.  We  are  not  only  enabled  to  reduce  a  crystal,  by  cleavage, 
to  smaller  forms,  as  already  described,  but  it  is  also  possible,  by  attending  to 
certain  precautions  (§  55),  to  add  to  the  size  of  a  crystal,  without  in  any  way 
altering  its  form.  These  facts,  added  to  certain  optical  properties  possessed  by 
many  crystals,  prove  that  crystalline  bodies  possess  a  certain  regular  structure. 

All  crystalline  forms  exhibit yacc«  or  planes;  edgeSj  or  lines  of  contact  of  two 
planes,  and  points  or  angles^  which  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  or  more 
planes. 

An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  one  angle  to  an  opposite  one,  passing  from  side 
to  side,  or  from  end  to  end,  through  the  centre  of  a  crystal,  is  called  its  axis.  The 
particles  of  a  crystal  may  therefore  be  conceived  to  be  symmetrically  arranged 
round  an  axis  of  this  description.  A  slight  consideration  will  show  that  various 
crystals  may  possess  a  different  numbers  of  axes,  which  have  different  lengths, 
and  cross  each  other  at  different  angles. 

When  a  crystal  is  examined  as  to  its  form,  it  is  held  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  of  the  axes  is  situated  vertically  in  front  of  the  observer's  eye;  if  the  axis 
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of  K  crystal  mj  i a  length,  the  hngal  is  chosen  for  this  vertical  a\s\  if  tbojara 
equal,  an;  one  may  be  chosen.  The  axis  thua  placed,  ia  called  the  principal 
axis,  white  the  others  are  called  teamdary. 

All  crystalline  forms  may,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  axes,  be  arranged 
in  tix  igttems.  These  systems  embrace  what  are  called  the  primary  formt  of 
crystals,  from  which  the  lecondary  forta*  are  produced.  The  meaning  of  the 
latter  term  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words. 

If  a  crystal  be  allowed  to  grow  in  snch  a  manner  that  each  plane,  angle,  and 
edge  is  equally  increased,  it  is  self-evident  that,  however  large  the  crystal  bo- 
ootnes,  its  form  will  remain  the  same.  If,  however,  from  some  cause,  only  one 
portion  of  the  crystal  be  added  to  (if,  for  example,  a  crystal  be  not  regularly 
turned  about,  as  directed  at  §  55),  the  form  of  the  crystal  will  undergo  a  change. 
Now,  if  this  alteration  of  the  form  of  a  crystal  be  effected  in  a  certain  regaUr 
muiner,  new  figures  will  result,  which  will  stand  in  a  direct  geometrical  relation 
to  the  form  of  crystal  from  which  they  were  produced.  Such  forma  are  called 
meonHary  fonru,  belonging,  of  course,  to  the  same  system  as  their  oridnal  or 
primary  form.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  variety  of  forms  may  be  prodnocd  in 
this  nay,  by  the  systematic  removal,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  of  angles,  edges, 
indpluieB. 

We  will  now  conGne  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  forma 
belonging  to  the  aix  different  ayatems,  generally  accepted  in  crystallography. 

I.  The  regular  lyiitm  includea  those  crystals  which  have  three  eqiud  axes,  at 
right  angles  with  each  other. 

The  principal  forms  of  this  aystem  are : — 

4.  The  cubf,  which  is  inclosed  by  six  equal  square  planes. 

5.  The  regular  octahedron,  inclosed  by  eight  equilateral  triangles. 

6.  The  rhombic  dodecahedron,  inclosed  by  twelve  equal  rhombic  planes. 
In  the  figurea,  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  are  shown  by  the  letters  a — a. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


n.  The  iquart  pritmatic  ofilem.  The  crystals  of  this  system  also  have  three 
axes,  which  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other;  one  of  these,  however — the  ver- 
tical axis — is  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other  two.  Of  this  system,  the 
{irincipal  forms  are  : — 

Fig.  10. 
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4  priudpal  axis,    h — I  teoondarj  axes. 
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7.  Tfaa  rijrb  tfuan  prinn,  ^  whiob  the  Koondar^  uea  termioate  is  the 
eemtrm  of  the  lateral  plane*. 

8.  Tha  right  iquare  pritm,  of  wbioh  the  Beoondar;  axes  tenninBte  at  the 
tdtfei  of  tha  lateral  planes. 

9.  The  r^hi  iquare-baied  oe&Aedron,  of  which  tJie  directions  of  the  axes 
oorreapond  to  thoae  ot  [msm  7. 

10.  A  RtnUar  oetohedroUf  of  which,  howerer  the  directions  of  the  axes  oor- 
respond  to  those  of  prism  8. 

III.  The  crjitala  belonging  to  tha  right prinnatic  lyitem,  hare,  like  those  of  tha 
fbnaar  fljBtams,  throe  axes  at  right  an^ai  to  eaoh  other;  thej  are,  however,  all  of 
ODectaal  lengths.     This  will  he  obstrred  in  the  following  forms  of  this  system  :— 

11.  The  right  reetanmlar  ptitm,  with  the  seoondai;  axes  terminating  in 
the  eentres  of  the  lateral  jJanes. 

12.  The  right  rhombic  priim,  of  whieh  the  seoondarf  axes  terminate  at  tha 
«dMS  of  tlie  UtMal  planes. 

13.  The  retianyidar-bated  octtAtdranf  with  axes  oorreqionding  to  thoae  of 
prism  11. 

14.  Tha  right  rhombie-boMed  oettAedron,  with  the  axes  corresponding  to 
those  of  prism  12. 


Fig.  II. 


ng.  13.  Pig.  18.         Elg.  14. 


•a  priodpal  aila.    ^—i,  e— «,  ■eoondarj  a: 


IV.  Tha  crystals  of  tha  oblique  pritmatic  tyilem  have,  like  the  foregoing,  three 
axes,  but  thej  are  no  longer  au  at  right  angles.  The  two  secondary  axes  of  these 
ara  at  right  angles,  bnt  the  prinoipal  axis  is  perpendicalar  to  one  of  these,  and 
obliqae  to  the  other.  This  system  is  represented  by  the  following  forms,  of 
wbioh  the  axes  stand  in  the  same  rehUion  to  each  other  as  those  of  the  forms 
g^TOQ  of  the  former  system  :— 

15,  the  oblique  rectangular prittn ;  16,  the  oblique  rhombiepritm;  17,  the 

Miguerectangi^ar-batedoetohedron;  l&,tiieoblipierhombie-baaedoctoltair<nt. 


Kg.  le.  Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Hg.  18. 


T.  In  the  crystals  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the  double-oblige  pritmatic 
syifnn,  all  the  three  axes  are  obliqne  to  each  other.  This  system  is  represented 
in  the  figure,  by  two  prisms,  19  and  20,  and  two  ootobadra,  21  and  22. 
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a — It  piinaipal  mxia.     b — A,  e — ^  ■•conduy 


YI.  Tlia  rIbm&oA«iraZ  t^em.  The  forms  of  tbia  lystem  differ  ooDBiilenibly 
from  thoee  of  the  fbregoing,  by  contain ing /our  axe*,  instead  of  three.  Of  theM 
hot,  the  vertical  or  pniu»p»I  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  other  three,  which  lie 
all  ia  the  same  plane,  are  eaoal,  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
The  ozamples  here  given  of  the  forraa  belonging  to  this  BjBtem  are:  23,  the  rnTv/ar 
ne-tuUd  pritm;  26,  the  rhombohedron ;  24  and  26,  two  ipeciea  of  dodecahtdrtt. 


fig.  2S.         Fig.  24.  ng.  26.         ng.  28. 


rivod  from  primsrj  torma;  the  following  figure,  ahowing  the  pasaage  of  the  cnbe 
to  the  oatobadron  maj  Borre  to  render  thia  point  more  iotelligible. 


^ere  la  one  other  important  claaa  of  crystalH  that  demands  soraa  slight  expla- 
nation, this  is  the  hemiKedral  elati.  If  the  alternate  planes  or  faces  of  a  crystal 
be  allowed  to  grow  excessively,  it  will  he  fonnd  that' the  other  planes  graduallj 
become  diminished,  and  at  length  thev  are  perfectly  obliterated,  a  new  form  of 
crystal  being  the  resnit.  This  Kind  of  action  ia  shown  in  the  coDveraion  of  the 
otMtedron  into  the  tetrahedron. 


ng.M. 


fig.  81. 
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The  foregoing  statements  will  at  once  convince  the  student  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  possessing  some  means  of  submitting  crystals  to  an  accurate  measure- 
ment, in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  system  they  belong.  Several  instruments 
have  been  constructed  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals;  they  have  received 
the  name  of  goniometers. 

Water  of  Constitution  and  Crystallization. — Crystalline  salts  fre- 
quently contain  water  in  two  different  states  of  combination,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  terms  water  of  constifution  (or  sometimes  basic  water,  or  water 
of  hydration)^  and  waier  of  crystallization. 

The  water  of  crystallization  is  much  less  intimately  combined  with  the  salt 
than  the  water  of  constitution,  and  is  therefore  more  easily  expelled. 

In  order  to  exhibit  this  difference,  the  water  of  hydration  is  usually  expressed 
by  its  chemical  formula  THO),  and  is  incorporated  in  the  formula  of  the  salt ; 
whilst  the  water  of  crystallization  is  represented  by  the  mechanical  symbol  ( Aq), 
and  is  connected  with  the  formula  by  the  sign +9  as  will  be  seen  in  the  exam- 
ples given  below. 

The  reason  for  applying  the  term  water  of  crystallization  to  that  portion  of  the 
combined  water  which  is  most  easily  expelled,  is  found  in  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  upon  the  crystallization  of  the  salt.  Most  salts  containing  water  of  crys- 
tallization lose  their  crystalline  form  upon  its  expulsion;  and  crumble  to  an  amor- 
phous powder. 

This  water  of  crystallization  is  retained  by  different  salts  with  very  different 
degrees  of  force,  but  rare  are  the  cases  where  it  cannot  be  entirely  expelled  at  a 
temperature  of  212<>  F.  (100°  C) 

Many  salts  lose  this  water  by  simple  exposure  to  air  of  ordinary  dryness ;  and 
as  the  escape  of  the  water  is  usually  attended  by  a  peculiar  opaque  appearance 
assumed  by  the  surface  of  the  crystals,  such  salts  are  said  to  be  efflorescent.  The 
ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.PO.-h2'^Aq)  and  the  sulphate  of  soda 
(NaO.SO,+I0Aq)  are  familiar  examples  of  such  salts. 

Other  siedts  effloresce  only  in  perfectly  dry  air^  or  in  vacuo,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  section  upon  desiccation. 

Those  salts  which  do  not  effloresce  at  ordinary  temperatures,  generally  do  so 
when  exposed  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  in  mpst  cases  lose  the  whole  of 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  212®  F.  (100°  C);  this  loss  of  water  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  an  alteration  in  the  color  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the 
salt;  the  well-known  blue  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol,  CuO.  SO,, 
HO^-^Aq)  for  example,  crumble  down  to  a  nearly  white  powder  when  heatd 
in  the  water-bath^  the  four  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization  being  thus  eli- 
minated. 

A  salt  is  sometimes  met  with  in  crystals  of  different  form^  containing  different 
quantities  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Thus,  ordinary  borax  (biboi:ate  of  soda,  NaO.2BO,+10Aq)  crystallizes  in 
nx-sided  prisms,  containing,  as  indicated  by  the  formula,  ten  equivalents  of  wa- 
ter of  crystallization,  whilst  "octohedral  borax  contains  but  five  equivalents. 

Again,  the  common  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.PO.)  crystallizes  in  two 
different  forms,  containing  respectively  14  and  24Aq,  whUst  two  forms  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  are  known  with  8  and  10  equivalents  of  water. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  salts  containing  water  of  crystallization,  they  some- 
times dissolve  in  this  water,  undergoing,  as  it  is  termed,  the  aqueous  fusun^;  when 
the  water  of  crystallization  has  been  expelled,  they  generally  become  solid  again, 
and  undergo  the  true  or  igneous  fusion  when  the  temperature  is  still  further  in- 
creased. The  behavior  of  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.P04-f24Aq),  when 
heated,  affords  a  good  example  of  this. 

Crystals  destitute  of  water  of  crystallization;  do  not,  of  ooursO;  undergo  the 
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■aneons  forion;  wbeo  anoh  orystals  (ai,  for  ezuDpIe,  chloride  of  sodinm,  NaCl» 
nitrmte  of  potassa,  KO.NO,)  are  heated,  the  water  meohanicallj  inoloaed  vithiD' 
item  ia  oonTerted  into  vapor,  which,  in  its  endeavor  to  eaoape,  splits  the  crystAl 
unnder,  prodoeing  a  crackiDg  sound,  which  has  gained  tar  this  pheDomenon  the 
same  of  dtcrtpiialum. 

The  water  of  conetitntion  contained  in  salts  is,  as  already  nlentioned,  not  ao 
ewily  expelled  as  the  water  of  crystallisation,  and  cannot  generally  be  separated 
without  Boioe  alteration  in  the  chemical  natnre  of  the  salt,  whence  this  fonn  of 
combined  water  has  received  its  present  designation.  The  alteration  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  salt  BOmetimes  amoanta  merely  to  a  diminntion  of  solnbility,  some- 
timea  to  a  true  chemical  deoompoeition  and  prodnotion  of  a  new  oomponnd. 

The  green  crystals  of  sulpbite  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  have  the  compositioB 
FeO.SO,.HO+6Aq;  if  these  are  heated  to  212"  F.  the  6  Aq  are  expelled, 
and  the  salt  blU  to  a  nearly  white  powder;  bnt  if  the  crystals  are  heated  to 
redness,  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled,  and  FeO.SO,,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  remiuns.  Again,  if  the  cryptals  of  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO-HO.FOs 
+24Aq)  are  heated  to  redness,  they  lose  their  twenty-five  equivalents  of  water, 
and  become  2NaO.PO^  a  totally  different  salt  from  the  farmer,  and  called 
pyrophosphate  of  soda.  (The  constitational  water,  in  this  instance,  should 
strictly  be  called  basic  water.) 

The  water  of  oonstitntion  may  also  sometimes  be  replaced  by  some  nentral 
•alt,  thas  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  a  double  salt;  for  instance,  in  the  sol- 
phate  of  iron  (FeO.SO,  H0+6Aq),  the  one  equivalent  of  water  of  oonstitn- 
tion may  be  replaced  by  sulphate  of  potassa  (KO.SO,),  and  the  formula  of  the 
double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  iron  is  FeO.S0uEO.SO.+6Aq. 


DIFFUSION   OF   GASES. 

§  22.  The  diffusive  power  of  gases  is  the  tendency  which  they  possess  to  inter- 
mix, even  through  very  small  apertures,  and  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation.    Thus,  if  two  bottles  be  filled,  the  one  with  hydrogen, 
the  other  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  many  times  heavier,     Fig.  88. 
and  be  connected  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  however  nan^tw,  and 
■iranged  even  so  that  the  heavier  gas  must  rise  if  it  mix  with 
the  lighter,  we  find  that,  after  a  few  hours,  the  two  gases  will  be 
eoDtained  in  both  bottles  in  the  same  proportions.    The  rate  of 
diffusion  of  a  gas  represents  the  velocity  with  which  it  passes 
through  very  minnte   apertures,  as  compared  with  the  rate  of 
passage  of  some  other  standard  gas  through  apertures  of  the  some 
aiie. 

This  diffodon  of  gases  takes  place  throagh  all  porous  bodies  (e.  g. 
dry  membrane,  plaster  of  Paris,  dry  cork,  nnglazed  earthenware), 
and  through  the  smallest  crevices;  so  that  gases  should  never  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  lime  in  cracked  vessels,  ot  in  jars  closed 
with  plain  corks. 

Gases  differ  very  considerably  in  their  rates  of  diffu^on,  which 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  (specific  gravi- 
ties) of  the  gases.  Thus,  the  densities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  to  each  other  as  1  :  16;  the  square  roots  of  these  numbers  are 
nspeotively  1  and  4 ;  the  rates  of  diffusion  will  therefore  be  as  4 
(for  hydrogen)  :  1  (for  oxygen). 

The  superior  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen  over  air  may  be  well 
illnatrated  by  means  of  Graham's  difuiion  tube,  which  conaists  of 
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a  glass  tube  (Fig.  88),  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches  long^ 
elosed  at  one  end  with  a  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris,  of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inSa 
in  thickness ;  if  this  tube  be  perfeotlj  dried,  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  its  open 
extremity  immersed  in  water,  the  gas  will  diffuse  through  the  pores  of  the  plas- 
ter so  much  more  rapidly  than  air  will  enter,  that  the  water  may  be  seen  to  rise 
in  the  tube  to  the  height  of  several  inches. 

This  law  of  diffusion  appears  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  nidforra  com- 
position of  atmospheric  air,  and  of  the  non-aooomulation  of  injurious  impurities 
in  the  atmosphere. 


CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION. 


APPAEATUS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PREPARATION 

OF  GASES. 

The  conditions  for  the  evolution  of  gases  are  various.  Some  are  evolved  al 
eommon  temperatures,  while  others  require  various  degrees  of  heat  to  e£fect  their 
disengagement.  The  form  of  apparatus  employed  for  their  preparation  varies 
considerably  in  consequence. 

APPARATUS  FOR  THE  DISENOAOEMENT  OF  GASES  WITH  THE 

AID  OF  HEAT. 

§  23.  Iron  bottles,  such  as  those  in  which  mercury  is  imported,  having  a  piece 
of  iron  pipe  about  two  feet  in  length  firmly  screwed  into  the  opening,  are  gene- 
rally used  when  the  temperature  required  to  disengage  a  gas  amounts  to  a  red 
heat,  as  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  from  binozide  of  manganese.  The  mosi 
convenient  mode  of  conducting  the  gas  disengaged  in  this  apparatus  to  its  reser- 
voir, is  by  fixing  a  piece  of  wide  glass  tube  into  the  end  of  the  iron  pipe,  by 
means  of  a  cork,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described,  and  tying  upon  this  a 
piece  of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber  tubing  of  sufficient  length. 

Oases  which  are  obtained  by  distillation  are  conveniently  prepared  in  tubulated 
glass  retorts;  the  form  of  apparatus  being,  in  fact,  almost  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  ordinary  distillation,  to  be  described  under  that  head ;  the  retort  is 
connected,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  such  purifying  or  collecting  apparatus 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  apparatus  most  generally  in  use  for  the  preparation,  on  a  moderate  scale, 
of  gases  requiring  heat  for  their  disengagement,  consists  of  flasks  of  various 
descriptions,  appropriately  fitted  with  corks,  bent  tubing,  and  caoutchouc  con- 
nectors, to  the  purifying  and  collecting  apparatus. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  into  detail  respecting  the  various  portions 
of  this  kind  of  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  constructing  it. 

Flasks. — Various  forms  of  flasks  are  used  as  gas-generators,  but  those  most 
commonly  employed  are  the  Florence  oil  or  wine  flasks,  and  the  thin  flat- 
bottomed  German  flasks,  the  necks  of  which  latter  terminate  in  a  thick  rim  of 
glass.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  former  is  their  cheapness;  in  many  cases 
the  oil-flasks  are  far  too  small ;  the  wine-flasks  (which  are  not  so  frequently  met 
with)  are  generally  very  narrow  in  the  neck,  which  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
use  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  safety  or  funnel- tube  in  addition 
to  the  conducting-tube. 

In  selecting  Florence  flasks  for  use,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
following  precautions :  that  they  be  thin  at  the  bottom,  and  as  uniform  in  sub- 
stance as  possible;  that  they  contain  no  air-bubbles  of  any  considerable  size; 
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and  that  the  necks  be  wide,  tolerably  oniform  in  bore  tbronghont,  and  stout  at 
their  orifices.*  It  is  advisable  to  fuse  the  sharp  edges  of  the  mouths  of  these 
flasks,  by  very  gradually  heating  them  in  the  blowpipe-flame. 

The  flat-bottomed  Florence  flasks  are  of  but  little  use  in  the  disengagement  of 
gases,  as  they  are  generally  very  thick  at  the  bottom^  and  consequently  unable 
to  stand  any  sudden  change  of  temperature. 

In  selecting  the  flat-bottomed  hard  glass  fla^ksy  the  above  precautions  should 
likewise  be  attended  to ;  the  necks  of  these  should  not,  however,  be  chosen  too 
wide,  as  they  frequently  exceed  those  of  the  Florence  flasks  so  much  in  width 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  fit  them  properly  with  corks. 

Corks. — The  oonducting-funncl  and  safety-tubes  are  fitted  into  the  flasks  by 
means  of  corks.  Since,  in  the  preparation  of  gases,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  apparatus  should  be  perfectly  tight,  great  care  must  be  bestowed 
upon  the  choice  of  proper  corks.  They  should  be  compact,  and  at  the  same 
time,  elastic ;  or  such  as  will  admit  of  being  rendered  so  by  pressure,  without 
splitting. 

Tubing. — In  selecting  tubing  for  the  various  connecting  portions  of  an  appa- 
ratus of  this  description,  care  should  be  taken  that  its  diameter  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  requisite  number  of  tubes  into  the  cork,  at  a 
proper  distance  from  each  other,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  in  such 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  that  it  may  be  bent  in  a  proper  manner,  and  possess 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  amount  of  pressure  applied  in  introducing  it  into 
the  corks. 

Safety-Tubes  are  essential  portions  of  all  apparatus  for  generation  of  gases. 
The  most  simple  form  of  safety-tube  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  tubing 
Fig.  84.  introduced  through  the  cork,  into  the  flask  or  generating  vessel,  so  that 
the  lower  extremity  may  be  covered  to  about  an  inch  by  the  liquid 
contained  therein,  and  protruding  above  the  flask  to  the  height  of  from 
one  to  4hree  feet,  or  even  higher,  according  to  the  pressure  to  which 
the  liquid  in  the  vessel  is  liable  to  be  subjected  by  the  generation  of 
the  gas. 

The  length  of  such  tubes  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient ;  in  which 
case,  however,  they  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  Welter^  safety^ 
tube  (Fig.  84),  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  or  other  liquid  is 
made  to  act  as  a  valve.     It  is  inserted  into  the  cork  of  the  flask  or  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  protrude  into  the  latter  about  half  an  inch.     The  funnel- 
tube,  to  be  presently  described,  also  acts,  simultaneously,  as  a  safety-tube. 
When  but  little  or  no  liquid  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  gas,  the 
operator  may  substitute  for  the  above  safety-tube,  a  piece  of  tubing  of 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  passing  a  little  way  through  the  cork 
into  the  generating  vessel,  and  closed  at  the  other  extremity  by  means 
of  a  small  caoutchouc  cap,  or  plug  of  oork,  which  is  easily  forced  off  when  the 
pressure  becomes  excessive,  or  may  be  removed  by  the  operator,  if  absorption 
takes  place. 

Funnel-Tubes  should  be  selected  of  sufficient  length  to  be  introduced  so  far 
into  the  generating  vessel  as  to  be  covered  by  the  liquid  inside  to  the  extent  of 
about  half  an  inch,  and  to  protrude  some  distance  beyoYid  the  cork,  as  above 
mentioned. 

§  24.  Method  op  Fitting  up  Apparatus  for  the  Generation  op 
Gases. — It  now  becomes  necessary  to  give  some  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  should  be  constructed ;  the  directions  will  be 

'  A  good  method  of  remoYing  tho  oil  from  Florence  flasks  is  to  boil  a  strong  solution 
of  common  carbonate  of  soda  in  them  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  to  wash  them 
repeatedly  In  water.  - 
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given  in  general  terms,  bo  u  to  be  applicable  to  the  fittiog  np  of  an;  appamtna 
consisting  of  glass  vessels,  tabes,  and  eorks. 

Operations  with  thb  Corks. — In  fitting  a  cork  to  *  veaeel,  it  sbouM  ba 
first  softeoed,  either  by  pressure  between  the  fingers,  or,  if  large,  by  rolling  it 
nnder  the  foot,  or  by  gentle  bammering.  In  order  that  the  apparatus  may  be 
tight,  it  is  necessary  thai  the  cork  thus  softened  sboald  require  a  gentle  pressiufl 
for  its  insertion,  and  be  slightly  conical.  la  case  it  is  somewhat  too  largo  for 
insertion,  its  sice  may  be  reduced  either  by  cutting  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  or 
by  filing  a  portion  ofT  by  means  of  a  fine  rasp.  Great  care  must,  however,  bs 
token  in  these  operations,  that  the  conical  form  of  the  cork  be  perfectly  pre- 
■erred,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  it  fit  tightly.  In  fitting  t,  oork  into  a 
flask,  tube,  or  bottle,  these  mast  invariably  be  held  close  to  the  aperture ;  as 
otherwise,  sboold  the  preaeare  applied  in  introduoing  the  cork  be  so  great  as  to 
break  the  glass,  the  most  serious  oonseqaences  to  the  operator  may  result.  It 
is,  indeed,  always  most  prudent  to  hold  the  gloss  apparatus  in 
a  cloth  during  this  operation.  P>S-  ^• 

Perforations  mast  next  be  made  in  tho  corks,  for  the  introdoo- 
tioD  of  the  necessary  tubes.  The  cork  is  pierced  in  the  proper 
place,  by  means  of  a  small  rai-lailjile,  care  being  taken  to  boro 
it  straight  through;  the  size  of  the  hole  may  be  then  increased 
to  &oy  extent  by  filing,  and  substituting  a  larger  file  as  tho 
aperture  increases. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  perforation  of  equal  bore  throughout,  it 
is  necessary  to  introdaoe  the  file  alternately  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  cork.  A  very  convenient  implement  for  making  these  per- 
forations is  the  eork-borer  (Fig.  3&),  particularly  when  large 
boles  are  required ;  great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  in  boring 
them,  to  maintain  the  borer  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction. 
When  the  cork  is  very  thick,  it  is  advisable  to  bore  half  throngh 
on  the  one  side,  and  then  to  draw  out  the  borer  and  complete  the 
perforation  in  the  proper  place  from  the  other  side.  Should  the 
perforation  required  not  correspond  in  sixe  to  any  of  the  cork- 
borera  at  hand,  tho  next  size  smaller  should  he  chosen,  and  the 
perforation  afterwards  increased  to  the  proper  dimensions  by 
means  of  a  rat-tuil  file.  When  more  than  one  perforation  has  to 
be  made  in  a  cork,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  holes  he  perfectly 
parallel,  and  that  a  partition  of  cork  of  saEGcient  thickness  be 
left  between  them;  hkcwise,  that  the  perforations  are  not  made 
loo  close  to  the  side  of  the  cork.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
attended  to,  the  cork  is  easily  torn  and  rendered  unfit  for  use 
on  inserting  the  tube,  or  on  fitting  it  into  the  vessel. 

§  25.  Operations  with  Tubinq. — A  piece  of  tubing  of  proper  bore  and 
dtametor  having  been  selected  for  use,  the  first  operation  to  be  performed  with  it, 
is  that  of  cutting  it  into  lengths  for  the  various  portions  of  the  apparatus.  To 
this  end,  a  deep  mark  is  made  in  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  sharp  three-edged  file, 
at  the  spot  where  the  tube  is  to  be  divided,  and  it  may  then  be  broken  with  a 
jerk.  Should  the  tube  be  rather  large  and  thick,  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
tinne  the  file-mark  completely  round  tho  glass.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cut  off 
large  tubes  smoothly  with  the  file  alone;  sometimes  the  file-mark  may  be  oon- 
tianed  into  a  crack  with  d  redhot  iron,  and  led  round  the  tube.  Another  plan 
is  to  clasp  the  tube  (where  it  is  marked)  with  an  iron  wire,  bent  into  'the  form 
of  a  book,  and  heated  to  bright  redness.  If  the  hot  glass  he  then  moistened 
with  water,  a  crack  is  produced,  which  may  be  afterwards  led  round  the  tube. 

The  tube  thua  cat  into  lengths,  now  requires  to  be  bent  in  order  to  receive 
the  proper  form  for  tbo  necessary  conducting  tubes.     For  all  ordinary  gas-app». 
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iBtuB,  the  tube  has  to  be  bent  at  right  angles;  but  for  syriDge-bottles,  small  tube- 
apparatus,  &c.,  it  requires  bending  at  more  or  less  acute  angles;  the  mode  of 
manipulating  isi  however,  in  all  cases  the  same. 

For  ordimurj,  and  even  for  tolerably  hard  glass  tubing,  provided  it  be  not 
fery  large  or  thick,  a  simple  spirit-lamp,  or  bat's-wing  gas-jet,  may  be  used  as  the 
source  of  heat  The  tube  is  supportea  on  each  side  of  the  portion  to  be  heated, 
and  held  over  the  flame  for  a  short  time,  being  turned  round  continually,  in 
order  that  it  may  become  uniformly  heated,  and  also  moved  slightly  backwards 
and  forwards  so  as  to  heat  a  sufficient  surface.  When  the  tube  has  become 
thoroughly  heated,  it  is  introduced  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  flame,  and  con- 
tinually moved  about  as  before  until  it  is  soft  to  the  touch,  and  has  been  uni- 
formly heated  to  the  length  of  about  an  inch,  or  even  more,  if  a  very  round 
bend  is  required;  by  a  gradual  pressure,  the  requisite  inclination  is  then  given. 
The  principal  precautiixis  to  be  observed  in  bending  tubes,  are :  not  to  have  the 

Fig.  86.  Fig.  87. 


glass  too  soft,  and  to  heat  it  uniformly,  or  the  bend  may  become  distorted  and  flat- 
tened at  the  convex  portion  (Fig.  36) ;  to  give  no  other  than  a  downward  direction 
to  the  hand,  so  that  the  two  extremities  of  the  tube  remain  in  corresponding  direc- 
tions; to  heat  a  sufficient  length  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  bend  may  not  be  at  a  sharp 
angle,  but  round  (Fig.  37) ;  to  apply  only  a  very  slight  pressure  in  bending,  other- 
wise, as  soon  as  the  tube  becomes  too  cool  to  yield,  it  will  snap.  If  a  very  round 
bend  is  required,  one  portion  of  the  glass  must  be  bent  first  as  far  as  admissible, 
without  affecting  the  bore  of  the  tulNS  or  distorting  it;  the  neighboring  portions 
are  then  heated,  and  the  bend  continued  in  the  same  manner  until  the  requisite 
curve  is  attained.  Very  thin  tubes  must  always  be  bent  very  round,  or  else  the 
convex  portion  of  the  bend  is  certain  to  become  flattened,  and  so  thin  as  to  be 
very  fragile  when  cool,  and  the  concave  portion  will  bend  in  folds,  and  become 
othenrise  distorted.  If  gas  is  at  hand,  the  ordinary  fish-tail  burner  afibrda  a 
most  convenient  flame  for  making  round  bends,  as  a  large  surface  of  tube  may 
be  heated  by  it  at  one  time.  Unless  the  tube  has  been  heated  too  powerfully, 
no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  removing,  when  cool,  any  carbon  that  may  have 
been  deposited  upon  it  by  the  gas.  Should  the  tube  to  be  bent  be  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  consist  of  glass  not  easily  fusible,  the  table  or  the  Herapath 
mouth-blowpipe  must  be  employed  for  heating  it,  the  same  precautions  being 
observed  as  above  directed.^ 

Before  introducing  tubes  into  the  corks,  it  is  necessary  to  round  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  extremities  of  the  former,  which  would  otherwise  cut  and  injure  the 

'  Should  the  bend  reqaired  be  so  near  one  extremity  of  the  tabe  as  to  preclude  Uie 
possibility  of  supporting  the  short  end  with  the  fingers,  or  shonld  it  be  even  at  the  Tery 
extremity,  the  foree  necessary  on  this  side  must  be  applied  by  pressing  against  the  glass 
with  an  iron  rod;  the  Utter  should,  howeyer,  not  be  applied  until  the  moment  that  the 
eurrature  is  to  be  made,  nor  retained  in  contact  with  the  glass  so  long  as  to  reduce  its 
temperature  below  the  point  of  softoesa^  as  there  would  be  great  risk  of  cracking  the 
ifimaB  under  those  einmrnstanoes. 
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perfontions  prepared  for  their  reoepdon.  This  is  efeeted  by  fosing  the  eztremi- 
tiesy  either  in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  lamp  or  by  the  blowpipe.  This  operation 
requires  considerable  eare^  on  account  of  the  great  facility  with  which  tabes  crack 
at  the  extremities.  It  is  necessary  first  to  heat  the  tabe  gradually,  as  directed 
abovci  to  the  extent  d  about  an  inch  from  the  termination,  and  to  remoye  it 
slowly  from  the  flame  until  the  extreme  end  only  remains  therein.  As  soon  as 
the  edge  becomes  faintly  redhot,  the  tube  should  be  entirely  remoTcd,  as  other- 
wise it  will  contract  at  the  extremity,  which  is  sometimes  yery  inconvenienk 
After  haying  healed  a  tube,  the  operator  must  be  careful  to  avoid  placing  the 
heated  portion  upon  any  cold  surface,  such  as  the  table,  until  it  has  cooled  down 
consideraUy.  The  force  applied  in  pushing  the  tube  into  the  cork  must  be  very 
gradual  and  gentle;  the  best  plan  is  to  screw  it  in;  it  is  also  adyisal^e,  when 
Uie  tubes  fit  rather  tiffhtly  in  the  perforations,  or  when  the  former  are  rather 
large,  to  grease  them  dightly  at  the  extremity  first  introduced. 

When  the  tubes  are  properly  inserted,  the  cork  is  fitted  into  the  vessel  with 
great  care;  it  being  held  nrmfy  between  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers,  and 
screwed  round,  a  gradual  downward  pressure  being  simultaneously  applied. 

The  cork  having  been  thus  pressed  into  the  vessel  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  re- 
qvisite  to  ascertain  whether  the  fitting  is  air-tight  Should  the  cork  contain 
more  than  one  tube,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  so,  to  close  the  exterior  open- 
ings of  all  but  one.  The  mouth  is  then  applied  to  the  open  tube,  a  portion  of 
the  air  sacked  out  of  the  vessel,  and  the  tongue  immediately  placed  against  the 
opening.  K  the  apparatus  is  tight,  the  tongue  will  be  forced  into  the  apertare. 
Or,  instead  of  sacking  out  the  ur,  an  extra  portion  may  be  forced  into  the  vessel 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  then  pressed  against  the  opening  to  prevent  its 
escaping  from  that  quarter.  If  there  be  any  leakage  in  the  vessel,  the  air  will 
be  heard  to  issue  from  the  place  at  which  the  leakage  exists,  and  the  pressure 
against  the  tongue  will  gradually  diminish.  By  the  latter  test,  the  precise  spot 
at  which  the  apparatus  is  defective  may  be  easily  ascertained. 

It  is  always  preferable,  if  possible,  to  fit  up  an  apparatus  perfectly  air-tight  with 
good  corks  alone ;  should  this,  however,  not  be  practicable  (which  is  frequently 
the  case  when  the  corks  are  large,  or  the  openings  of  the  vessels  not  perfectly 
round),  recourse  must  be  had  to  luting. 

§  26.  Lutes. — Various  substances  may  be  employed  as  luting  to  corks.  The 
most  convenient  are,  almond-paste,  linseed-mcal  (or  a  mixture  of  both),  white- 
lead,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  If  the  leakage  of  a  cork  be  but  slight,  and  in  the 
sabstance  of  the  cork  itself,  it  may  be  stopped  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
sealinewax  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  penetrates  into  and  fills  up  the  small  pores. 
But  if  the  leakage  be  found  to  exist  at  any  point  where  the  cork  touches  the 
glass,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  whole  cork  with  one  of  the  lutes  above  men- 
tioned. The  compactness  and  adhesiveness  of  linseed  and  almond  lute  is  much 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali  to  the  water  with  which  the  meal  is 
mixed.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  glue  in  the  wat^ 
employed  in  making  plaster  of  Paris  luting. 

If  the  gas  to  be  generated  may  be  at  once  collected,  without  undergoing  any 
pirification,  the  apparatus  generally  consists  of  a  flask  containing;  tightly  fitted, 
by  means  of  a  cork,  a  funnel  or  safety- tube,  and  a  deli  very- tube,  which  last  is 
either  bent  twice  downwards  (the  short  end,  which  fits  into  the  cork,  at  a  right 
angle,  and  the  long  end  at  a  more  or  less  obtuse  angle) ;  or  it  is  bent  once,  in 
the  form  of  the  siphon,  the  bend  being  a  very  round  one,  and  the  short  arm 
fixed  into  the  cork. 

If  the  gas  is  to  be  collected  over  a  pneumatic  trough,  the  long  end  of  the  tube 
is  bent  upwards  at  the  extremity,  at  an  angle  of  about  65^.  The  same  form  of 
tube  may  be  used  if  the  gas  is  to  be  collected  in  gas-holders;  but  it  will  be 
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fouDcl  fw  more  convenient  to  shorten  the  delivery-tahe,  and  attach  it  to  a  piece 
of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber  tabin^of  sufficient  length. 

Very  frequently,  the  gases  require  purification  previously  to  collection  or  use ; 
in  that  case,  the  long  arm  of  the  delivery-tube  is  likewise  bent  at  right  angles^ 
and  connected  with  such  purifying  apparatus  as  will  be  presently  described. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  requiring  heat  for  its  disengagement  is  to  be 
prepared,  much  saving  of  time  and  material  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  test-tube, 
or  very  small  flask,  in  the  place  of  the  larger  flask,  into  which  is  fitted,  by  means 
of  a  perforated  cork,  the  short  arm  of  a  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  the 
extremity  of  the  long  arm  being  bent  upwards,  as  described  above.  This  little 
apparatus  may  be  conveniently  held  over  a  spirit-lamp  by  means  of  a  test-tube 
holder,  and  requires  no  safety-tube,  as  it  may  be  removed  from  the  water  into 
which  the  delivery-pipe  dipS;  the  moment  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases. 

APPARATUS    FOB    THE    OENERATION    OF    GASES    AT    ORDINAliT 

TEMPERATURES. 

§  27.  When  no  application  of  heat  is  necessary  to  aid  the  evolution  of  a  gas, 
two  different  forms  of  vessels  may  be  employed  as  generators,  namely,  the 
Woul/e^i  bottle,  and  corked  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

The  Woulfe's  Bottle. — This  very  convenient  piece  of  apparatus  consists 
of  a  bottle  with  two  or  three  separate  openings,  which  may  be  fitted  with  corks 
of  the  ordinary  size.  It  presents  a  great  advantage  over  common  glass  bottles, 
as  two  or  three  tubes  may  be  fitted  into  it  perfectly  air-tight,  with  great  ease. 
When  required  for  generating  gas,  it  need  only  have  two  openings,  one  for  the 
funnel  or  safety-tube,  and  the  other  for  the  delivery-tube.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  interior  of  the  necks  of  these  bottles  be  pdHectly  cylindrical. 
When  Woulfe's  bottles  cannot  be  obtained,  wide-mouthed  bottles  may  be  substi- 
tuted, provided  they  can  be  fitted  with  good  bungs,  to  which  tubes  may  be 
adapted  in  the  manner  before  directed.  The  principal  difficulty  attending  their 
use,  is  that  of  fitting  them  air-tight,  since  large  corkis  can  be  but  rarely  obtained 
free  from  flaws,  or  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of  proper  softening.  It  is  there- 
fore almost  always  necessary  in  their  use  to  have  recourse  to  luting. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PURIFYING  GASES. 

§  28.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  subject  the  gases  to  purification  previously 
to  collecting  them,  in  order  to  remove  trifiing  admixtures  of  other  gases,  or  par- 
ticles of  liquids  which  are  frequently  held  in  mechanical  suspension.  This  is 
effected,  either  by  allowing  the  gas  to  pass  through  liquids  of  various  descrip- 
tions, or  over  solids;  the  former  being  contained  in  common  or  in  Woulfe's 
bottles,  properly  fitted  up  with  connecting-tubes,  &c.;  the  latter,  in  tubes  of 
various  forms. 

If  a  Woulfe's  bottle  with  three  necks  is  employed,  the  centre  neck  is  fitted 
with  a  safety-tube,  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  into  the  neck  on 
the  one  side  is  fitted  a  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  and  reaching  likewise  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  third  neck  also  contains  a  tube  bent  at  right 
angles,  but  protruding  into  the  vessel  only  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  cork. 
With  the  latter  tube  is  connected  (in  a  manner  to  be  presently  described)  either 
another  purifying  vessel,  or  the  delivery-tube.  Should  the  Woulfe's  bottle  only 
have  two  necks,  it  is  advisable  to  fit  into  one  a  piece  of  tube  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  conveniently  the  delivery-tube  of  the  generator.  This  wide  tube  should 
tttioh  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  and  be  cut  off  obliquely,  or 
•lightly  notched  at  the  lower  extremity.  This  not  only  acts  as  a  safety-tube, 
bat  alto  presents  a  movable  joint,  which  is  very  convenient,  since  the  gene* 
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detached  from  the  remiuader,  with 


Id  the  nbseoce  of  Woulfe'a  bottles,  such  wide-moathed  bottles  aa  have  been 
described  alreadj  nay  be  fitted  up  in  a  similar  maiiDer,  and  answer  the  purpose 
very  well,  provided  the  fittings  are  perfectly  tight. 

Connection  by  Means  of  Caoutchooo  Joints. — The  bottles  juat  de- 
■oribcd,  having  been  properly  charged  with  the  purifying  agent  (with  which  they 
dionld  not  be  more  than  half  filled),  are  connected  with  the  generating  appa- 
latus  (and  with  each  other,  If  more  than  one  be  required)  by  means  of  caout- 
^ouc  connecting' pieces.  These  little  tabes,  which  are  indispensable  to  every 
gas-apparalua,  since  they  Impart  to  it  the  necessary  fiexibility  to  permit  of  tbe 
individual  portions  being  moved  about  and  disconnected  from  the  remainder  with 
ease,  are  very  easily  made  of  sheet  caoutchouc,  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  an 
inch  thick,  in  the  fallowing  manner :  A  piece  of  this  caoutchooo  of  tbe  required 
length  ia  gently  warmed,  so  as  to  render  it  per- 
fectly flexible  and  soft;  it  is  then  put  round  a  Fig.  40. 
piece  of  gluss  tubing  or  rod,  not  quite  the  size 
of  the  intended  connector.  The  portions  that 
project  on  either  side  are  pressed  together  so  as 
to  adhere  pretty  closely  ;  they  are  then  cut  off 
with  a  very  eharp  pair  of  scissors.  The  two 
edges  are  thus  obtained  perfectly  clean,  and  ad- 
hering slightly  to  each  other;  they  arc  now 
pressed  cloisely  together,  care  being  taken  not  to 
soil  the  cut  edges.  When  this  operation  is 
neatly  and  properly  performed,  the  two  fresh  surfacca  join  accurately  together, 
and  provided  they  arc  perfectly  clean,  they  will  adhere  to  each  other  bo  firmly, 
that  the  tube  will  tear  quite  as  easily  at  any  other  place  as  at  the  junction.  It 
will  frequently  happen  that  the  connector  will  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  glass  on 
which  it  is  made,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  remove  it  without  frucluro. 
The  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  or  other  fine  powder,  to  the  inoirr 
■urfuce  tif  the  caootcbouc  will  prevent  this;  or  ehould  this  have  bccu  neglected, 
a  dmp  of  water,  held  to  the  one  extremity  of  the  tube,  will  be  immediately 
Bucked  in  between  it  and  tbe  gla&s,  when  it  may  then  he  removed  with  greuc 
ease.  Should  there  be  any  slight  defect  in  the  connector,  it  is  well  to  make  a 
6 
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second  one  upon  it,  the  joint  of  which  shoald  be  made  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  of  the  inner  one;  the  two  tubes  may  be  made  to  join  at  the  extremities,  by 
clipping  a  small  quantity  off;  this  must  not  be  done  at  one  cut,  as  the  tube 
would  then  be  closed  at  the  ends,  but  the  scissors  should  move  round  the  tube. 

Small  pieces  of  vulcanized  Indian  rubber  tubing,  which  is  now  made  of  almost 
any  dimensions,  answer  the  purpose  of  these  connectors  exceedingly  well ;  they 
may  not  adhere  to  the  glass  quite  so  tightly,  a  defect  which  may,  however,  be 
remedied,  by  tying  them  firmly  upon  the  tubes  at  each  extremity. 

In  connecting  the  various  portions  of  a  gas-apparatus  by  means  of  these  joints, 
the  ends  of  the  glass  tubes  should  be  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  distant 
from  each  other,  inside  the  connector^  in  order  to  impart  to  the  apparatus  a  proper 
degree  of  flexibility. 

The  tying  of  these  joints  upon  the  glass  tubes,  should  they  need  it,  requires 
some  care.  The  best  material  for  tying  is  silken  cord,  of  moderate  thickness. 
The  force  employed  in  tightened  and  tying  the  cord  round  the  connector  should 
be  very  moderate ;  as,  otherwise^  the  safety  of  the  inclosed  glass  tube  is  endan- 
gered. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pass  gases  over  solids  of  different  descriptions,  in 
the  state  of  lumps  or  powder.  These  solids  are  contained  in  straight  tubes,  or 
in  tubes  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U.  The  straight  tubes  are  employed  of 
various  diameters  (from  f  to  |  inch)  and  lengths,  according  to  the  substance 
they  are  to  contain,  and  are  fitted  at  each  extremity  with  a  good  cork,  containing 
a  piece  of  narrow  glass  tubing  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  protruding  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  through  the  cork;  these  serve  to  connect  them,  with  the 
aid  of  caoutchouc  joints,  to  any  form  of  apparatus.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
against  the  inner  extremity  of  each  narrow  tube  a  small  piece  of  cotton-wool  or 
asbestos,  in  order  to  prevent  any  particles  of  the  solid  in  the  tube  from  being 
carried  out  by  the  current  of  gas.  If  the  solid  is  in  powder,  the  tube  should 
not  be  filled  too  full,  in  order  that  a  small  passage  may  be  formed  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter  and  the  powder,  by  knocking  the  tube  lengthwise  upon 
the  table. 

Should  the  solid  used  be  in  the  state  of  lumps,  they  should  be  of  moderate 
size,  smaller  fragments  being  introduced  alternately  with  larger,  in  order  that  no 
large  space  may  be  left  in  the  tube. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  these  tubes,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  corks  off  even 
with  the  tube,  and  to  coat  them  with  sealingwax,  to  prevent  their  absorbing 
moisture,  and  thus  altering  the  weight  of  the  apparatus. 

The  U-tubes  are  only  employed  for  solids  in  the  state  of  lumps,  and  are  filled 
and  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  straight  tubes,  excepting  that  the  narrow 
tubes  which  are  fitted  into  the  corks  are  not  straight,  but  bent  at  right  angles. 

APPARATUS  FOB  COLLECTINQ   OASES. 

§  29.  Gases  are,  with  few  exceptions,  collected  over  water,  unless  the  dry  gas 
be  required,  when  mercury  is  employed  in  its  stead. 

When  a  gas  is  prepared  in  any  considerable  quantity,  or  it  is  wished  to  pre- 
serve it  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  collected  in  gasometers,  or  gas-holders. 

The  former  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  the  laboratory  by  the 
Pepys's  ga9-holder;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of 
the  latter. 

The  Gas-holder. — ^This  apparatus  consists  of  a  closed  cylindrical  vessel, 
usually  of  copper,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  circular,  shallow  trough  of  the  same 
diameter,  resting  upon  four  pillars.  Into  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
is  fixed  a  pipe,  which  passes  through  the  top  of  the  gas-vessel,  and  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom. 
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Another  pipe  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  near  to  the  side, 
which  also  passes  into  the  top  of  the  gas-vessel,  where  it  terminates.  Both  these 
jMpes  maj  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  bj  means  of  stopcocks  placed  between 
the  trough  and  the  gas-chamber.  Another  stopcock  is  fixed  into  the  side  of  the 
latter,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  top,  and  a  short,  wide  pipe  is  fixed  obliquely 
into  the  side  of  the  chamber  near  the  bottom,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pipe  inside  shall  be  situated  about  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  lowest 
edge  of  the  outer  extremity.  This  pipe  is  closed  by  means  of  a  screw-plug.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  gas-chamber  is  provided  with  a  glass  gauge,  which  serves  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  its  gaseous  contents. 

The  gas-holder  is  filled  with  water  by  closing  the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  opening 
the  three  cocks,  and  then  pouring  water  into  the  trough.  After  the  lateral  cock 
has  been  closed,  the  last  traces  of  air  are  allowed  to  escape  through  the  water  in 
the  tray.  The  other  stopcocks  are  then  closed,  and  if  the  vessel  be  perfectly 
tight,  the  water  will  not  flow  out  upon  removal  of  the  plug.  This  vessel  is  filled 
with  gas  by  introducing  the  delivery-tube  of  the  apparatus  into  the  pipe  at  the 
bottom ;  the  bubbles  of  eas,  as  they  issue  from  it,  will  displace  the  water.  The 
flUh holder  should  be  sp  placed  that  the  water  may  flow  into  a  tub  as  it  is  expelled. 
When  the  gas-bubbles  issue  from  the  pipe,  the  holder  is  quite  full ;  the  delivery- 
tube  is  then  removed,  and  the  pipe  closed  by  means  of  the  screw-plug.  The 
lateral  stopcock  is  used  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  jet^  or  any  other  form  of 
apparatus. 

In  cases  where  a  greater  pressure  of  water  may  be  required  to  force  the  gas 
through  any  apparatus,  a  long  tube-funnel  is  screwed  into  the  opening  of  the 
omtral  pipe  in  the  trough,  and  kept  full  of  water,  which  subjects  the  gas  in  the 
chamber  to  considerable  pressure. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  trough  filled  with  water,  and  to  disturb, 
the  moment  it  takes  place,  the  rotary  motion  frequently  acquired  by  the  water 
when  it  descends  rapidly  through  the  pipe,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gas  becoming 
mixed  with  air,  which  is  carried  down  with  the  water  in  considerable  quantity, 
directly  the  above  motion  is  set  up.  A  piece  of  wood  placed  in  the  water  will 
{irevent  this  occurring,  by  being  drawn  to  the  centre  the  moment  rotation  takes 

In  order  to  collect  gas  in  a  jar  from  such  a  gas-holder,  it  is  filled  with  water, 
and  placed  over  the  shorter  tube  in  the  tray ;  the  longer  tube  is  then  opened,  so 
that  the  water  may  exert  some  pressure  upon  the  gas,  which  is  thus  forced  up 
through  the  shorter  tube  into  the  jar. 

Gas-Baqs  and  Bladders. — It  is  frequently  necessary  to  receive  the  gas  in 
bladders  or  bags.  These  are  generally  filled,  as  above  described,  from  the  gas- 
holder. The  size  of  the  bladders  required  is  very  various.  When  the  opening 
of  a  bladder  is  softened  by  means  of  warm  water,  it  may  be  easily  fitted  upon  a 
brass  cap,  which  may  be  screwed  to  a  stopcock.  It  is  necessary  always  to  soak 
bladders  in  warm  water  before  use,  in  order  to  soften  them,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  air  from  them.  Gas-bags  are  now  generally 
made  of  water-proof  Indian-rubber  material,  the  seams  being  rendered  perfectly 
air-tight  by  means  of  caoutchouc. 

When  gases  are  prepared  in  smaller  quantities,  they  are  collected  in  glass 
vessels  of  various  descriptions,  over  water  or  mercury,  contained  in  vessels 
called  pneumatic  troughs. 

The  Pneumatic  Trough  is  a  vessel,  generally  of  copper  or  iron,  of  such 
dimensions  that  large  jars  may  bo  moved  about  and  filled  with  water  in  it;  vari- 
ous supports  and  shelves  arc  fixed,  or  made  so  as  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon  which  the  gas-receivers  may  bo  placed.  If 
the  gas  is  soluble  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  it  over  mercury,  in  a  vessel 
called 
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The  Mercurial  Trough,  which  is  similar  in  constrnction  to  the  water- 
trough,  but  very  much  smaller,  on  account  of  the  great  weight  and  expense  of 
mercury.  It  is  usually  made  of  Berlin  porcelain,  cast-iron,  or  wood.  When 
manipulating  with  a  mercurial  trongh,  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  latter  should 
stand  in  a  tray,  and  the  mercury  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trough 
when  not  in  use,  but  be  poured  back  into  its  bottle  through  a  strainer. 

The  vessels  used  for  collecting  gases  for  experiments  are  of  various  forms. 
The  principal  are  gas-cylinders,  stoppered  gas-jars,  capped  jars,  and  wide-mouthed 
bottles.  When  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  operated  upon  is  but  vesy  small,  it  is 
most  conveniently  collected  in  test-tubes. 

Gas-Cylinders  should  be  about  twelve  inches  in  height,  two  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  of  moderate  thickness,  and  ground  at  the  edges^  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  closed  by  a  plate  of  ground  glass. 

Tubes  of  various  sizes,  plain,  or  graduated,  are  frequently  employed  in  pneu- 
matic experiments  (particularly  in  the  analysis  of  gases).  These  tubes  should  be 
of  a  bore  sufficiently  narrow  to  enable  the  operator  to  close  their  orifice  with  the 
thumb. 

Stoppered  Gas-Jars  are  useful  of  various  sizes.  They  should  not  be  too 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height;  they  are  provided  with  openings  at  the 
top,  into  which  glass  stoppers  are  accurately  ground.  These  jars  may  also  be 
very  tightly  closed  by  means  of  good  corks. 

Cai*P£D  Jars  are  of  the  same  description  as  the  foregoing,  the  opening  being 
fitted  with  a  brass  cap,  into  which  a  stopcock  may  be  screwed.  These  jars  are 
particularly  convenient  for  transferring  gases. 

Stoppered  Bottles  of  various  sizes,  are  frequently  employed  for  collecting 
gases  and  preserving  them  for  some  timc.^  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
stoppers  of  these  bottles  fit  accurately.  In  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  fixed 
in  the  bottles,  it  is  advisable  to  grease  them  slightly  with  tallow  or  pomatum. 
The  sumo  precaution  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  stoppered  gas-jars. 

Thtro  are  various  methods  for  looiening  sfapper$  when  they  become  fixed  in 
bottles  or  jars.  The  most  simple  is  that  of  tapping  the  stopper  on  each  side 
alternately  with  the  handle  of  a  file  or  chisel,  the  iron  portion  of  the  tool  being 
held  closely  in  the  hand.  Should  they  not  be  loosened  by  this  means,  a  gentle 
heat  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  for  a  few  moments  and  the  tapping  repeated. 
An  excellent  plan  consists  in  fitting  a  wooden  lever  (furnished  with  holes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes)  on  to  the  stopper,  and  exerting  a  gradual  force  until  it  is  loosened. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  if  the  bottle  contain*  liquids,  it  is  advantageous  to 
heat  the  neck  by  friction  instead  of  by  flame,  to  accomplish  which  a  piece  of  stout 
corti  is  pas.<ed  onco  round  the  neck,  and  drawn  to  and  fro. 

If  the  stopper  has  been  fixed  in  a  bottle  by  the  crystallization  of  any  substance, 
it  may  frtH^ucntly  bo  removed  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solvent  round  the 
edge  of  the  stopper,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  day  or  so. 

§  JIO.  One  or  two  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  and  collection  of 
gutter.  It  is  advisable  that  they  should  not  be  generated  too  rapidly,  as,  when 
puritiention  is  nect^ssary,  much  of  the  gas  evolved  may  escape  the  action  of  the 
imriHtT ;  niul  there  is  alsi^  dangiT,  when  the  gas  is  evolved  with  effervescence,  of  the 
liquid  in  the  generator  rising  so  high  as  to  pass  over  through  the  conducting-tube 
into  the  gas  holder,  or  any  other  |H»rlion  of  the  apparatus  with  which  it  may  be 

»  Sl«p|M(»r<Kl  battltm  AUtnl  with  an^v  iras  whieh  it  is  wished  to  prt^rre  thervin  for  some 
llwit>»  »h»'uUi  Iw  i^UoKKi  in  »u  inv^rt«>a  |Hv»iU«ui,  with  their  neclts  imniersea  id  water.  A 
ulrlj*  or  »itx»ut  vw)o«nU««Hi  lm)i»it>ruUtt>r  fiie^l  tiithtlv  *cn»s  the  open  mouth  of  the  bottle 
befuro  it  U  1\\M,  mui  movwt  to  oiio  »iao  when  the  *top|^r  is  bein|r  introduced,  may  be 
nrtt'VwwisU  wUpved  aor^vts  the  top  of  the  Utter*  u|hhi  whieh  it  strains  with  safBcient  force 
to  v^H^^t«u^  ^ht^  ^tov^MPr  M^m  KnMiened  by  a  sli«(ht  aeeidental  bh>w»  or  bva  sliKht  ezpanaoQ 
m4  tho  «a)i  XiWUUx  the  bottio,  '  ^^ 
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oonnected.  The  addition  of  an  acid  for  the  disengagement  of  a  gas  should,  there- 
fore, be  always  gradual,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  chemical  actiou  is  accom- 
panied by  the  disengagement  of  much  heat.  When  the  application  of  heat  is  neces- 
sary for  the  diseugagement  of  a  gas,  it  should  always  be  applied  gradually,  and 
only  raised  as  the  evolution  of  gas  diminishes  in  rapidity.  When  gases  are  pre- 
paid in  flasks  or  retorts,  these  are  supported  by  the  ring  of  a  retort-stand,  or  by 
a  tripod-stand,  over  the  gas-burner  or  lamp  by  which  they  are  heated.  It  is  ad- 
visable, particularly  when  the  vessel  contains  a  liquid,  to  place  between  it  and 
the  ring  or  stand,  a  small  copper  or  iron  tray  (or  tand-hath),  similar  in  form  to 
a  shallow  scale-pan,  and  filled  about  one-half  with  dry  sand  of  moderate  fineness. 
The  retort  or  flask  is  pressed  down  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  be  well  covered  with  it 
This  contrivance  serves  greatly  to  regulate  the  heat,  and  render  its  application 
uniform  over  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  bottom.  A  square  piece  of  moderately 
fine  wire  gauze,  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  for  the  better  reception  of  the 
flask  or  retort,  may  also  be  employed,  particularly  if  the  gas  is  disengaged  merely 
from  a  solid  substance.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  to  become  too  hot,  as  portions  of  liquid,  converted  into  vapor  by  the  heat, 
will  frequently  condense  in  the  cool  part  of  the  neck,  or  upon  the  cork,  and 
trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel ,  which,  if  too  hot,  would  immediately  crack 
Qpon  coming  in  contact  with  the  cooler  liquid. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  collection  of  a  eas,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  gas  is  soluble  in  water.  If  its  solubility  be 
trifling,  cold  water  may  be  employed,  and  warm  or  hot  water  if  the  gas  be  more 
soluble.  The  mercurial  trough  is  used  if  the  gas  to  be  collected  is  exceedingly 
soluble  in  water,  or  if  it  is  wished  to  obtain  the  gas  perfectly  dry.  Tubes  or 
cylinders  are  generally  employed  for  collecting  gases  over  mercury.  In  filling 
these  with  mercury,  they  should  be  held  in  a  sloping  position,  and  the  liquid 
metal  poured  in  very  gradually.  The  retention  of  air  within  the  tube  or  cylinder, 
by  its  adhesion  to  the  glass  surface,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The 
best  method  of  accurately  filling  the  vessel,  is  to  pour  the  mercury  in  through  a 
nnall  funnel,  into  the  neck  of  which  is  fitted  a  long  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore, 
reaching  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  By  this 
method  the  risk  of  fracture  of  the  latter  by  the  weight  of  the  falling  mercury  is 
avoided,  and  the  retention  of  air  prevented  by  the  slow  and  regular  advance 
of  the  column  of  metal  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  inverting  its  opening 
over  the  trough,  the  tube  or  cylinder  must  be  firmly  grasped  with  the  one  hand, 
while  the  other  is  employed  in  retaining  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  the  mouth 
of  which,  if  sufficiently  small,  is  closed  with  the  thumb^  or  if  not,  with  a 
cushion  of  caoutchouc. 

Before  collecting  a  gas,  the  portions  evolved  during  the  first  two  or  three 
minutes  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  since  they  are  contaminated  with  the  air 
contained  in  the  apparatus.  In  accurate  experiments,  a  small  portion  of  tho 
gas  should  be  collected  in  a  tube,  and  a  test  of  its  purity  applied,  before  it  is 
suffered  to  pass  into  the  vessel  prepared  for  its  reception. 

§  31.  Some  gases  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  which  have  a  corrosive  action 
upon  mercury  (c.  g,  chlorine),  require  to  be  collected  hy  dixplarement^  as  it  is 
termed  (t.  e.  in  vessels  filled  with  air,  which  they  are  made  to  displace).  This 
method  is  also  frequently  adopted  when  mercury  is  not  at  hand,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  collect  a  gas  in  the  dry  state.  Wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottles,  or  gas- 
cylinders,  are  employed  for  collecting  gases  by  displacement ;  the  mode  of  pass- 
ing the  gas  into  the  receiver  varies  according  to  its  density.  With  gases  heavier 
than  aiTj  the  delivery-tube,  in  connection  with  the  generating  apparatus,  is  made 
of  sufficient  length  to  pass  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  or  cylinder.  The 
first  portions  of  the  gas,  as  they  issue  from  the  apparatus,  will  diffuse  themselves 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  through  the  air  in  the  receiver;  after  a  time,  however, 
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the  atmospheric  air  becomes  almost  perfectly  expelled.  The  carrent  of  gas 
passing  into  the  receiver  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible;  it  is  also  advisable  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  latter  partially,  by  means  of  a  glass  plate,  to  guard 
against  the  diffusion  of  the  gas  into  the  external  air.  When  it  is  believed  that 
the  receiver  is  filled  with  the  gas  as  perfectly  as  possible/  the  delivery-tube 
should  be  disconnected  from  the  apparatus,  and  gradually  taken  out  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  operator  should  hold,  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  the  stopper  or  glass  plate,  with  which  the  former  is  closed  the  instant 
the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  withdrawn. 

If  the  fjas  be  Uyhter  than  air^  the  bottle  or  cylinder  in  which  U  is  to  be  col- 
lected must  be  fixed  in  an  inverted  position  over  the  extremity  of  the  delivery- 
tube,  which  is  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The 
mouth  of  the  receiver  should  be  partially  closed,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  card- 
aboard,  or  a  loosely  fitting  cork,  through  which  the  tube  passes.  When  the 
'  bottle  or  cylinder  is  properly  charged,  it  is  slowly  raised  till  above  the  opening 
of  the  delivery-tube,  when  the  cardboard  or  cork  is  rapidly  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  the  stopper  or  glass-plate,  the  vessel  being  maintained  in  the  inverted 
position  until  its  mouth  is  properly  closed. 

§  32.  Combustion  of  Gases. — It  iff  frequently  necessary  to  bum  a  gas  as 
it  is  disengaged.  For  this  purpose,  the  delivery-tube  of  the  apparatus  is  replaced 
by  a  jet,  which  is  generally  made  of  glass  tubing.  A  piece  of  narrow  tube  of 
hard  glass  is  heated  in  the  manner  described  previously,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  one  extremity  as  to  enable  the  manipulator  to  hold  the  shorter  end  with  the 
fingers  during  the  operation.  When  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube  has  become 
soft,  it  is  drawn  out.  The  short  end  is  then  separated  from  the  longer  one  by 
means  of  a  sharp  file,  at  about  the  centre  of  the  portion  drawn  out,  and  the 
elongated  extremity  of  the  latter  is  fused  at  the  cdges^  by  being  held  for  a  short 
time  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

On  applying  a  light  to  the  gas  issuing  from  the  jet,  it  will  inflame  and  bum 
steadily,  provided  the  evolution  of  gas  be  regular,  and  not  too  rapid.  It  is 
always  necessary  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  into  the  air  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
before  applying  a  flame  to  the  jet,  in  order  that  all  the  atmospheric  air  may  be 
expelled ;  unless  this  be  strictly  attended  to,  the  most  serious  consequences  may 
result,  explosive  mixtures  being  formed  by  most  inflammable  gases  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  advisable,  even  after  having  waited  some 
time,  to  envelop  the  principal  portion  of  the  apparatus  in  a  cloth,  before  apply- 
ing a  light  to  the  jet.  If  a  combustible  or  explosive  gas  is  to  be  ignited,  it 
should  be  collected  in  stout  glass  vessels,  and  the  precaution  should  always  be 
taken,  to  wrap  the  vessel  in  a  cloth,  previously  to  setting  fire  to  the  gas;  it 
should  also  invariably  be  firmly  held  by  the  hand,  or  otherwise  fixed,  in  order 
that  the  concussion  produced  by  the  combustion  or  explosion  may  not  overturn 
the  vessel. 

Detonation  of  Gases — ^The  power  possessed  by  the  electric  spark  of  induc- 
ing the  combination  of  gases,  has  been  applied  with  great  success  in  analytical 
experiments. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  details  respecUng  eudiometry 
(as  this  method  of  analysis  is  termed),  but  to  oonfinid  ourselves  to  a  brief  descrip- 

'  Tho  period  when  the  vessel  is  properly  charged  with  gas,  may  be  ascertained  with 
sufficient  Accumoy  for  ordinary  purposes,  cither  by  the  intensity  of  color  of  the  gas  in 
the  n*ocivor  (na  with  chlorine),  or  by  ascertaining  whether  the  gas  is  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  tho  voh.mcI  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  to  exhibit  strikingly  any  one  of  its  chemical 
properties.  Thus,  in  collecting  carbonic  acid  by  displacement,  when  the  Tessel  is  con- 
sidorctl  charged,  a  lighted  tH))er  should  be  held  near  its  side,  a  little  below  the  opening 
whence  the  air  is  expelled.  If  the  reoeiver  is  properly  filled,  the  taper  will  be  instantly 
extingulahed  by  tho  oarboaio  aoid  as  it  streams  over  down  the  aide  of  the  vesseL 
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Fig.  41. 


tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  detonation  of  gases  is  e£fected,  and  the  apparatus 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Gases  are  generally  detonated  over  meroury,  the 
explosion  being  effected  in  an  instrument  termed  an  eudiometer. 

Eudiometers. — There  are  two  kinds  of  eudiometers  in  general  use.  The 
ordinary  straight  eudiometer  is  a  graduated  glass  tube,  of  about  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  near  the  closed  end  of  which  are  inserted,  while  the  glass 
is  soft,  two  pieces  of  moderately-stout  platinum  wire,  at  opposite  sides,  in  such  a, 
manner  that  their  extremities  inside  the  tube  approach  each  other  within  a  con- 
venient distance  for  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  To  one  of  the  wires  is 
attached  a  small  metal  chain,  passing  to  the  ground^  or  fixed  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity to  the  outside  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

When  this  eudiometer  has  been  charged  with  the  gas  to  be  detonated,  it  is 
held  firmly  in  the  hand,  or  secured  by  a  heavy  support,  the  open  end  below  the 
mercury  being  pressed  down  with  some  force  upon  a  cushion  of  caoutchouc,  and 
the  detonation  is  then  effected  by  approaching  the  charged  jar  or  disk  to  the 
outer  extremity  of  one  of  the  wires.  It  is  well  to  wipe  the  glass  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  wires  with  a  warm,  dry  cloth,  before  passing  the  spark.  Two  persons  are 
generally  required  to  perform  the  operation;  the  one  to  hold  the  tube  firmly,  the 
other  to  detonate.  When  the  gas  has  been  detonated,  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  caoutchouc  cushion  must  be  very  gradually  diminished,  in  order  to  permit 
the  mercury  to  enter  the  tube  gently  (to  fill  up  the  vacuum  left  by  the  explo- 
sion). The  amount  of  gas  introduced  into  a  tube  for  deto- 
nation must  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  expansion 
attending  the  explosion.  The  eudiometer  should  never  be 
more  than  two-thirds  filled  with  gas. 

Ure's  siphon  eudiometer  consists  of  a  tube  with  wires 
inserted  as  above,  but  which  is  bent  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  U;  the  open  limb  being  somewhat  longer  than  the 
other.  The  gas  having  been  .introduced  into  the  closed 
limb,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  is  removed  from  the  open 
end  by  means  of  a  small  pipette,  so  as  to  equalize  the  mer- 
eury  in  the  two  limbs.  The  open  limb  is  then  firmly 
grasped,  and  the  opening  closed  with  the  thumb;  one  of 
the  wires  may  then  be  approached  to  the  charged  electro- 
phorus-disk,  and  the  gas  inflamed,  the  spark  being  con- 
ducted away  by  the  thumb,  which  touches  the  other  wire. 
If  the  charge  be  given  from  a  jar,  this  wire  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  chain  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  jar. 

§  33.  Combustion  in  Gases. — Substances  are  generally  introduced  into 
gases,  for  combustion,  by  means  of  small  metal  (deflagrating)  spoons,  fixed  to  a 
piece  of  iron  wire,  which  passes  at  the  other  extremity  through  a  small  metal 
disk,  provided  in  its  centre  with  a  cork  or  stuffing-box.  When  the  spoon  is  intro- 
duced into  a  bell-jar  or  wide  bottle,  the  disk  falls  upon  the  opening  from  which 
the  stopper  has  been  removed,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  gas,  unless  there  be 
much  pressure  from  inside  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  vapors,  when  the 
disk  will  be  forced  up.^ 

The  wire  with  the  spoon  attached  should  never  reach  lower  in  the  vessel  than 
two-thirds  of  its  depth.     Some  substances  (steel  watch-springs,  &c.)  may  be 

>  In  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  former  be 
perfectly  dry  before  introduction.  A  small  piece  of  phosphorus  should  be  used  for  the 
experiment,  and  the  gas  should  be  contained  in  a  large  jar.  When  substances  incombus- 
tible under  ordinary  circumstances  are  to  be  burnt  in  oxygen  (such  as  watch-springs  and 
metal  wires),  their  lower  end  should  be  heated  and  dipped  in  sulphur,  or  a  piece  of  Ger- 
man tinder,  wood,  or  cork,  should  be  attached  to  it.  These  are  inflamed  immediately 
before  the  wire  or  watch-spring  is  introduced  into  the  gas. 
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atUcbttd  to  »  simple  wire  liy  meana  of  thread,  or  of  ycry  fine  I ro a  wire,  and  thaa 
lowered  into  the  vessel.  Before  projecting  a  powder  into  a  gas,  tlie  stopper  of 
the  vQsix\  containing  the  latter  should  be  first  replaced  b;  a  glass  plate,  and  the 
powiler  introduced  gradnally,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  falling 
Bguinst  ihe  siden  of  the  veeael,  as  the  heat  disengaged  bj  its  combustion  will,  in 
such  cases,  frei^ueiilly  crack  the  gloss.  A  small  quantity  of  water  should  be 
Jeft  at  Ihe  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

§  34.  TRANSFERRNce  OF  Gaseb  — It  is  frequently  necessary  to  transfer  gases 
from  one  vesjet  to  another,  Tlie  manner  in  which  a  gas  is  IraDsferred  fmm  a 
giw-holiler  to  another  vo.<!Sc1,  bus  been  already  dcscrihed.  Bell-gjaisses,  which 
cannot,  like  bottles,  be  closed  at  the  openings  through  which  the  gas  was  ad- 
mitted, are  transferred,  when  filled,  from  the  puenmatio  trough  to  the  table, 
upon  a  comrann  plate  or  saucer,  in  which  suffident  water  is  retained  to  cover  the 
miiuth  of  the  jsr.  The  depth  of  the  plate  or  eauoer  need  be  but  very  slight,  as 
the  smallest  quantity  of  waiter  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  gus  from  escaping.  Gas-cylinders  are  trunsfcrred  from  the  trough 
by  closing  the  mouth  with  a  ground-glass  ptute. 

In  trauaferring  a  gas  from  one  jar  to  another,  the  jar  Jnto  which  Ihe  gas  is 

decanted  is  filled  with  water,  and  placed,  inverted,  upon  the  shelf  of  the  trough, 

so  that  only  about  one-third  of  its  edge  rests  thereupon ;  the  jur  containing  tbo 

gas  to  be  transferred  is  then  depressed  into 

Tig.  42.  the  trongh  by  the  right  hand,  and  so  inclined 

/\  that  the  gas  may  pass  np  into  the  first-men- 

U  tioncd  jar-     Much  care  is  required  in  trans- 

H  ferring  gaaos  from   largo  into  small  jars   or 

fli bottles.     It  is  advisable,  in  these  cases,  to 

'^^^^■■■^^■^H^^P     introduce  the  beak  of  a  funnel,  inverted  under 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      the  water,  into  the  vessel  to  be  filled,  in  or- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       der  that  the  gas,  as  it  escapes  in  great  bub- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^E        bles  from  the  large  jar,  may  ascend  more 

^H|^^^^^^^^H^p         easily  into  the  smaller  opening  of  ihi:  vessel 

'^^^^B^^H^^^  to  be  filled,  by  nbicb  means  the  risk  of  loss 

will  be  much  lessened.     When  the  vessels 

containing  the  gases  are  larger  than  those  which  are  to  receive  them,  it  is  also 

very  advantageous  to  transfer  the  gas  first  into  a  lipped  vessel,  and  from  thence 

inUi  the  smuller  vessel,  as  the  former,  of  whatever  dimensions  it  may  be,  only 

delivers  small  bubbles  of  gas  from  the  lip. 

§  35.  Measubement  of  Oases. — The  apparatus  necessary  for  raensuriiig 
gases  are,  the  pneumatic  or  mercurial  trough,  graduated  jars  and  tubes,  plumb- 
lines,  supports,  a  thermometer,  and  a  barometer. 

In  selecting  graduated  apparatus,  it  is  always  advisable  that  they  should  be 
graduated  to  one  standard.  Thus,  if  the  tubes  and  jars  be  graduated  in  cubic 
inches  and  their  frnclions,  the  measures  should  be  divided  into  pints,  oauccs, 
&c.;  or,  if  the  tubes  be  graduated  to  the  continental  eailcs,  the  measures  should 
be  so  likewise,  since  this  saves  much  calculation. 

The  measurement  of  gases  should  be  eficeled  upon  a  very  firm  and  level  table 
or  shelf,  which,  in  a  wcU-conducled  laboratory,  should  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  these  operations. 

If  the  bulk  of  a  gas,  contained  in  any  ungraduated  vessel,  has  to  be  measured, 
it  is  transferred,  in  the  manner  above  described,  into  a  graduated  vessel,  and 
the  space  which  it  occupies  therein  ascertained. 

If  the  gas  is  contained  in  a  jar  or  bottle,  it  is  transferred  into  a  graduated  jar, 
which  is  then  depressed  in  the  well  of  the  trough  until  the  surface  of  the  water 
or  mercury  surrounding  the  jur  corrcttpnnds  to  that  within  it,  great  care  being 
taken  to  hold  the  jur  in  an  upright  position,  so  that,  if  the  latter  be  graduated 
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upon,  the  opposite  sides,  the  graduations  indicated  bj  the  surface  on  each  side 
correspond  accurately.  In  reading  off  the  graduations  indicated,  the  eye  of  the 
operator  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  jar.  If  the  gas  is  contained  in  tubes,  the  operation  is  pretty 
much  the  same. 

In  reading  off  the  graduation  indicated  by  the  surface  of  liquid  in  a  jar  or 
tube,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  following  circumstances. 

When  the  liquid  used  moistens  the  side  of  the  vessel  (as  water),  the  surface 
of  the  former  will  be  elevated  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  vessel;  should 
mercury  be  used  (which  does  not  moisten  the  glass),  there  will  be  a  depression 
of  the  surface  round  the  sides;  it  is  in  both  cases  necessary,  f4)r  correct  measure- 
ment,  that  the  eye  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  general  surface  of  the  liquid. 

In  order  to  secure  the  position  of  the  vessel,  in  which  the  gas  is  measured, 
being  perfectly  upright,  it  is  well  to  suspend  two  plumb-lines  (which  may  con- 
sist of  any  heavy  body  attached  to  a  string)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trough — 
the  one  opposite  to  the  position  taken  by  the  operator,  the  other  to  his  right  or 
left  side — the  vessel  should  be  so  placed  that  the  sides  are  parallel  to  the  plumb- 
lines. 

In  reading  off  any  bulk  of  gas,  when  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  at  the  time,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  water  should  agree  within  a  degree  or  two  at  the  time  of 
operating.  It  is  then  necessary  that  the  volume  of  gas  observed  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  certain  corrections  for  temperature  and  pressure  of  air,  in  order  that 
the  results  obtained  at  different  periods  may  be  compared.  For  the  methods  of 
effecting  such  corrections,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  method  of  taking  ths 
8peci6c  gravity  of  vapors  (§8). 

There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  measuring  out  larger  quantities  of  a  gas  for 
any  speci6c  purpose.  A' graduated  jar  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  gas  passed 
or  transferred  into  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  until  it  contains  nearly  the  re- 
quired quantity.  The  remainder  must  then  be  added  very  gradually,  by  means 
of  a  lipped  vessel  or  delivery-tube  with  a  narrow  opening,  so  that  the  amount  of 
gas  introduced  at  one  time  is  but  small.  Observations  must  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  whether  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  introduced,  by  lowering  the  jar 
into  the  well  of  the  trough,  and  reading  off  in  the  usual  manner. 

Great  care  is  required  in  measuring  out  smaller  quantities  of  gases  into  tubes 
when  much  accuracy  is  necessary;  the  gas  must  be  delivered  into  them  slowly 
and  in  much  smaller  quantities;  but  iu  other  respects  the  operation  is  the  same 
IS  above  described. 

§  36.  Solutions  of  Gases  in  various  liquids  are  of  great  use  in  the  labora- 
tory as  reagents;  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  method 
of  preparing  them. 

If  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  absorbed  be  considerable,  it  is  advisable  to  divide 
the  solvent  into  three  or  four  portions,  introducing  each  into  a  Woulfe's,  or 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  connecting  these  with  each  other  and  the  generating 
apparatus,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  construction  of  a  purifying  apparatus 
(§  28).  .  If  th<^  gas  be  very  soluble  in  the  liquid  employed,  the  bubbles,  as  they 
euter  the  first  bottle,  will  be  perfectly  absorbed,  or  they  will  be  reduced  con- 
siderably in  size  as  they  leave  the  delivery-tube,  and  will  gradually  decrease  as 
they  pass  upwards  through  the  fiuid.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  in  the  first  bottle 
is  nearly  Saturated,  the  bubbles  will  decrease  but  slightly  in  size  as  they  pass 
upwards,  and  a  portion  of  the  gas  will  pass  over  into  the  second  bottle,  where  it 
will  in  turn  be  perfectly  absorbed,  and  thus  the  operation  is  continued  until  the 
bubbles,  as  they  pass  through  the  liquid  in  the  last  vessel,  no  longer  decrease  in 
size.     It  is  advisable  to  attach  a  tube  to  the  last  bottle,  by  which  any  gas  that 
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18  not  absorbed  may  be  ciinducleil  into  a  gliisa  vessel  containiDg  a  (fuunlitj  of 
tbe  same  solvent,  or  any  other  liquiJ  that  may  absorb  tbc  gas  more  frcel^f, 

When  the  quantitj  of  gM  to  be  absorbuJ,  or  liquid  to  be  Mitunilcd,  is  smaller, 
tbe  latter  should  be -contained  iu  a  bill  narrow  jar,  and  tbe  delivery-tube  be 
ftllowed  (o  pass  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  ;  tbe  bubbles  of  gas, 
in  aacending,  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  u  verj  large  surface  of  liquid, 
sud  the  absorption  is  consequently  far  more  perfect  tLau  if  clL'cted  in  shuUow 
vessels. 

When  /jase*  are  la  he  nrparatcd  bi/  the  ahtarpUon  of  one  or  more,  bj  means 
of  varioiia  substances,  the  same  apparatus  as  those  iibove  mentioned  should  be 
used.     Very  ingenious  apparatus  have  been  contrived  for  absorbing  gases  in 
accurate  experiments ;  these  are  particularly  useful  when  tbe 
Fig.  48.         quantity  of  giis  absorbed  is  to  be  determined.     Their  forms  are 
various,  but  they  nearly  all  consist  of  several  gloss  bulbil,  con- 
nected in  viirious  positions  by  means  of  narrow  tubes,  and  nearly 
filled  wilh  the  absorbent.     The  gas,  if  not  completely  absorbed 
in  passing  into  the  first  bulb,  ascends,  or  is  forced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  gas  in  the  generator,  through  the  narrow  connecting  tube 
into  the  second  bulb,  and  so  on,  until  it  can  no  longer  escape 
absorption.      Lichiij'f  polnua-nppitrahu  (Fig.   43)  is  tbe  most 
important  and  useful  of  these. 

A  very  ingenious  method  ia  resorted  to  for  tbo  separation  of 
misturca  of  gases  in  eudiomctrical  experimenl-s,  by  absorption. 
A  small  ball  (about  as  large  as  a  pea)  of  tbe  subslance  having  an  aiEQity  for 
the  gus  to  be  absorbed,  is  cast  or  moulded  (with  the  aid  of  a  little  water  or  gum, 
if  necessary),  round  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  tliin  flexible  iron  wire  of  cod- 
aiderable  length.  This  hall  is  then  introduced  under  water  or  mercury  into  the 
gas  to  bo  operated  upon,  which  is  contained  in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  the  wire 
being  pushed  upwards  into  the  tube  until  the  ball  protrudes  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  When  absorption  has  ceased,  a  fresh  ball  may  be  introduced, 
and  every  trace  of  the  gas  to  he  absorbed  thus  removed  from  the  mixture.  A 
second  and  third  gas  may  be  then  absorbed  in  a  similar  manner,  by  means  of 
appropriate  balls. 

Sometimes  gases  are  absorbed  in  tubes  over  mercury  by  the  introduciion  of 
liquids.  A  pipette,  the  long  end  of  which  is  bent  upwards  at  about  two  inches 
from  the  opening,  is  used  for  injecting  the  liquid  into  the  tube.  When 
charged  with  the  absorbent,  tbe  mouth  of  the  pipette  is  closed  with  the 
linger,  and  tbo  lower  opening  introduced  as  far  as  possible  into  the  tube, 
under  mercury ;  tbe  liquid  is  then  forced  up  into  tbe  tube  by  blowiug 
cautiously  into  the  pipette.  Too  much  force  must  not  be  applied,  or 
the  liquid  will  be  at  once  forced  into  the  tube,  together  with  a  portion 
of  air  from  the  mouth.  A  stnuU  portion  of  the  liquid  should  there- 
fore be  retained  in  the  pipette. 

§  37.  Condensation  os  Oases. — The  effect  of  powerful  pressure, 
assisted  at  times  by  a  great  reduction  of  temperature,  baa  been  most 
successfully  applied  by  Faraday,  to  tbe  condensation  of  many  gases  to 
tbe  liquid  and  solid  states.  The  method  employed  by  bira  fur  liquefy- 
ing gases  is  to  generate  them  in  a  confined  space  in  the  fallowing  man- 
ner :  A  tube  of  strong,  tough  glass  (green  bottle-glass)  is  sealed  at  one 
end  and  bent  in  the  centre  at  an  angle  of  about  130  degrees.  The  mate- 
rials for  generating  tbe  gas  are  then  introduced,  so  as  to  occupy  a  portioQ  of  the 
closed  arm  of  the  tube,'  after  which  the  other  extremity  is  hermetically  sealed. 
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The  gu  is  then  generated,  accnmnUttng  in  the  confined  space;  it  gradDsllj 
ezcrt«  a  very  great  degree  of  pressare,  whereby  a  portion  becomes  condenaed  to 
a  liqaid  in  ^o  extremity  of  the  tube  opposite  to  that  cootaitiiDg  the  materials. 
To  facilitate  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  this  extremity  of  the  tube  is  earrounded 
with  a  frigoriGo  mixture.  The  pressure  at  which  the  gas  condenses  is  ascertained 
by  a  slender  graduated  tube  or  gange,  closed  at  one  end,  and  containing,  near 
the  open  extremity,  a  globule  of  mercury;  this  tube  is  introduced  into  the  con- 
densing tube,  together  with  the  materials  from  which  the  gas  is  generated.  In 
proportion  as  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  confined  gas  increases,  the  volume  of 
air  in  the  small  tabe  decreases,  the  mercury  being  forced  towards  the  closed  end. 

Bj  lliis  method  alone,  Faraday  succeeded  in  fiquefyiog  the  following  gases : 
tnlphnrons  acid,  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosinpburio  acid,  chlorine, 
cyanogen,  ammonia,  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Subwqoently,  by  employing  very  stoat  green  bottle-glass  tnbes,  curved  ao  ai 
to  admit  of  their  immersion  in  frigorific  baths,  and  attached  to  powerful  con- 
densing eyringes,  Faraday  obtained  the  following  results :  oleSant  gas,  the  fiuor- 
idea  of  boron  and  silicon,  and  pbosphuretted  hydrogen,  were  liquefied;  hydro- 
Womio  and  hydriodic  acids  were  converted  into  crystalline  solids,  as  were  also,  of 
the  gases  previously  liquefied,  hydrosnlphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  The  follow- 
ing gaees  exhibited  no  indications  of  liquefaction  when  cooled  down  to  — 166°  F. 
( — 74*  .4  C.),  and  exposed  to  a  pressure  varying  from  27  to  28.5  atmospheres : 
carbonic  oxide,  coal  gas,  bincxide  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Thilorier  first  succeeded  in  applying  the  principle  of  Faraday's  gas  condensing- 
Inbe^  to  the  preparation  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  upon  a  large  scale.     The  appa- 

Fig.46. 


nUa  contrived  by  him  consista  of  two  ver^  stout  cylindrical  vessels  of  wrought 
iron  or  gnn'metaf,  one  of  which  acta  as  gas-generator,  the  other  as  receiver;  the 
latter  is  fixed  npon  a  flat  foot,  the  former  rests  by  trannions  npon  an  iron  frame, 


each  other,  the  method  of  condncting  the  opention  i 
description ;  we  mnst  refer  for  farther  panicnUra  tc 
ilaT'B  published  researches. 
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SO  tliat  it  maj  bo  lillcJ  at  pleasure.  Bolb  vensels  are  provided  at  the  lop  with 
ver;  accurnte  EtopcockB  or  valves  of  a  peculiar  deBcriptiuD,  coQsisling  of  a  tube 
witli  a  lateral  oriGce,  and  contBiniog  n  splierical  plug  of  lead  on  a  spindle,  vliich 
is  screwed  down  by  means  of  a  baadle  into  a  bni»  ephcrieul  cavitj,  having  at 
the  bottom  an  upeniDg  into  the  cylinder. 

The  geQemling  cylioder  is  charged  with  21-  lbs.  of  pondered  bicarbonate  of 
Boda  and  GJ  Iba.  of  water  at  100°  F.  (a7».7  C  );  these  are  well  stirred  togeiher, 
aod  a  long,  narrow,  copper  tube  is  ihcn  introduced,  contuining  1  lb.  3  oi.  of  oil 
of  vitriol ;  the  top  of  this  tube  must  be  cnrefully  rested  against  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  ko  that  none  of  the  acid  is  spilled.  The  etnpoock  is  then  screwed  on 
very  firmly,'  and  the  cylinder  afterwards  turned  npon  its  trunnions  so  as  uom- 
plctely  to  invert  it ;  in  this  position  it  is  retained  a  short  time,  and  then  turned 
over  and  over  two  or  three  limes,  by  which  means  ihe  acid  becomes  properly 
mixed  with  the  other  conleuts.  The  carbonic  acid  will  of  course  be  immediately 
generated,  and  collect  in  (ho  upper  piirt  of  the  ves.sel  with  cnnaideriibtc  elastic 
force.  When  the  generator  has  been  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  short  time, 
it  is  connected  with  the  other  cylinder  or  receiver,  by  means  of  a  stout  copper 
tube,  which  screws  on  to  the  lateral  opening  of  the  stopcocks.  The  receiver  baa 
a  tube  passing  from  the  stopcock  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  is 
kept  Burrounded  by  ico.  When  the  conDCclion  is  perfect,  both  stopcocks  are 
opened,  whereupon  the  carbonic  acid  posses  over  and  liquefies  in  the  cooled 
receiver.  The  cocks  are  then  again  closed,  and  the  cylinders  separated ;  any 
portions  of  confined  g3s  in  the  generator  are  allowed  to  escape,  the  sulphate  of 
soda  is  then  emptied,  and  a  fresh  charge  of  carbonate,  &c.  introduced,  ns  before. 
The  operation  ia  thus  repeated  Ave  or  sii  times,  when  the  receiver  will  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  carbonio  acid.  The  greatest  care  is  required  in 
constructing  and  using  this  apparatus ;  under  any  circumstances,  the  operation  is 
a  dangerous  one,  several  severe  accidents  having  happened  at  different  periods, 
by  the  bursting  of  the  cylinders. 

When  the  etopeock  of  the  receiver  is  afterwards  opened,  some  of  the  liquid 
carbonic  acid  will  rush  out,  being  forced  up  through  the  long  tube  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  of  gaseous  carbonic  acid  in  the  cylinder.  Being  a  highly 
volatile  liquid  (§  1--1),  a  portion  instantly  resumes  its  gaseous  form  upon  escaping 
from  the  stopcock,  whereby  the  remainder  becomes  cooled  down  to  so  low  a 
temperature  as  to  freeze,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  snow,  as  it  fulls  from 
the  mouth  of  the  stopcock.  If  a  nozzle  be  screwed  on  to  the  opening  of  the 
stopcock,  and  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  escape  from  this  into  a  metal  box,  pro- 
vided with  hollow  wooden  handles,  the  portion  that  assumes  the  gaseous  state 
will  escape  through  Ihe  latter,  while  the  box  will  soon  be  filled  with  solid  carbonic 
acid  (§  1^4).  The  latter,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  may  be  handled  with- 
out injury;  it  also  retains  its  solid  form  for  a  considerable  time.  If  mixed  with 
&  small  quantity  of  ether,  it  yields  a  semi-fluid  mass,  which  evaporates  very 
rapidly,  producing  thereby  the  most  intense  cold;  large  masses  of  mercury  may 
be  frozen  by  these  means,  and  it  is  this  frigorific  mixture  that  Faraday  employed 
80  successfully  in  bis  experiments  with  the  gases  just  now  alluded  to.  Several 
of  those  which  he  succeeded  in  condensing  by  the  application  of  a  comparatively 
moderate  pressure,  in  his  earlier  experiments,  were  afterwards  fonnd  by  him  to 
condense  as  readily  by  exposure  to  the  frigorific  action  of  the  above  mixture. 

Another  kind  of  apparatus,  which  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe,  baa  been  con- 
atnicted  by  Nattcrer,  for  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  is  forced, 
by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  into  a  wroughl-iron  cylinder  of  considerable  thiok- 
Desfi,  provided  at  the  top  with  a  valve  like  those  of  Thilorier's  cylinders,  and  at 

«  thi  perfect  tightneBs  of  the  apporatu* 
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the  bottom  with  a  spring-valve  opening  inwards.  The  gas  is  compressed  into 
the  cylinder  by  the  forcing-pamp,  being  admitted  bj  this  valve,  through  which 
none  can  again  make  its  escape,  since  the  spring  only  yields  to  external  pressure. 
The  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  another  vessel^  in  which  ice  is  placed. 


DISTILLATION    AND    SUBLIMATION. 

1 38.  These  very  important  operations  are  comparatively  simple  in  their  nature, 
requiring  almost  the  same  apparatus.  Their  object  is  the  separation  of  a  body 
from  extraneous  substances  by  its  conversion  into  vapor,  its  removal  in  that 
state,  and  its  subsequent  condensation.  The  operation  is  termed  sublimation,  if 
the  resulting  product  is  a  solid,  and  distillation  if  it  is  a  liquid. 

The  theory  of  the  process  of  sublimation  and  distillation  is  simple  enough, 
since  it  consists  merely  in  raising  the  substance  to  be  purified  to  a  temperature 
at  which  it  will  pass  over  into  the  gaseous  state,  and  conducting  the  resulting 
vapor  into  a  receiver,  the  temperature  of  which  is  sufficiently  low  to  cause  it  to 
return  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state.  Nevertheless,  the  very  different  temperatures 
at  which  bodies  vaporize,  and  at  which  they  may  be  condensed,  render  it  neces- 
sary that  the  apparatus  employed  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  various  condi- 
tions, and  that  many  precautions  should  be  minutely  attended  to.  We  will  first 
tarn  our  attention  to  distillation,  and  consider  the  most  important  modifications 
of  apparatus  used  in  the  laboratory  for  distillation  at  different  temperatures. 

DISTILLATION    AT    HIGH    TEMPERATURES. 

Some  liquids  require  so  high  a  temperature  for  their  conversion  into  vapor, 
that  their  distillation  must  be  effected  over  furnaces.  Glass  vessels  cannot,  con- 
sequently, be  used  for  such  operations,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  metallic 
vessels,  or  stills,  as  they  are  termed. 

These  consist,  generally  speaking,  of  a  boiler  to  contain  the  liquid,  to  which 
is  adapted  a  head,  terminating  in  a  beak,  which  fits  into  the  condensing  appa- 
ratus. 

A  cheap  and  very  serviceable  still  of  this  description  may  be  made  of  the 
common  culinary  digester,  by  removing  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  lid  i^nd  re- 
placing it  by  a  piece  of  iron  pipe,  bent  like  a  siphon,  at  an  angle  of  about  60^, 
the  long  arm  being  about  sixteen  inches,  and  the  short  arm  six  inches  in  length; 
the  extremity  of  the  latter  is  firmly  screwed  into  the  lid  of  the  digester.  When 
the  boiler  of  the  still  has  been  charged  ^ith  the  liquid  or  solid  to  be  distilled 
rthe  operation  in  the  latter  case  is  called  dr^  distillation),  the  head  is  fitted  on 
firmly.  If  the  modified  digester  above  described  is  used,  it  is  well  to  fill  the 
groove  of  the  lid,  into  which  the  lower  portion  fits,  with  white-lead,  which,  as 
the  former  is  hammered  on,  fills  up  all  interstices,  rendering  the  apparatus  per- 
fectly tight,  even  when  under  considerable  pressure. 

The  next  step  is  to  fit  the  beak  of  the  retort,  or  still,  into  the  condensing 
apparatus  or  refrigerator.  There  are  two  forms  of  condensers  in  general  use — 
the  worm,  and  the  Liehvjs  condenser. 

The  Worm  is  generally  used  in  larger  operations,  as  it  presents  a  much  greater 
condensing  surface  than  Liebig's  tube.  It  consists  of  a  spiral  pipe,  generally  of 
metal  (tin  being  in  most  cases  preferable),  inclosed  in  a  tub,  and  surrounded 
with  cold  water;  the  lower  extremity  passing  out  at  the  side  of  the  tub  in  the 
form  of  a  spout.  The  upper  extremity,  which  likewise  protrudes  through  the 
side  of  the  tub,  is  generally  widened,  and  conical  in  form,  so  as  to  fit  upon  the 
beak  of  the  retort.  Should  the  latter  be  too  large  for  introduction  into  the 
worm,  it  is  necessary  to  fit  upon  it  a  conical  tube  of  metal  or  glass,  which  is 
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termed  an  adapter ^  the  thin  eztremitj  of  which  is  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the 
condenser.  It  is  advisable  to  lute  all  joints  in  an  apparatus  of  this  description 
with  white-lead|  as  the  temperature  of  the  portion  near  the  still-head  is  frequently 
so  high  as  to  char  corks  rapidly.  In  order  to  effect  perfect  condensation  of  the 
vapors  evolved,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  continual  supply  of  cold  water  to 
replace  that  in  the  tub,  as  it  becomes  warm  from  the  quantity  of  heat  commu- 
nicated to  it  by  the  condensed  vapor.  The  best  of  many  contrivances  to  effect 
this,  is  that  of  supplying  a  continuous  stream  of  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  and  removing  a  corresponding  quantity  from  the  top.  Great  care  must  bo 
taken  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  condensing  tube  be  kept  perfectly  cold 
during  a  distillation. 

Liebig's  Condenser. — When  the  distillation  to  be  performed  is  not  on  a 
very  large  scale,  or  the  volatilized  substance  is  condensed  with  comparative  ease, 

Fig.  46. 


the  Liebig's  condenser  may  be  used  with  advantage,  as  it  is  far  more  simple  in 
construction,  requires  much  less  water  to  effect  condensation  than  the  worm,  and 
Is  more  easily  cleaned  than  the  latter.  It  consists  of  an  inner  tube  (of  glass  or 
metal),  surrounded  by  a  metal  tube  of  considerably  larger  dimensions ;  a  stream 
of  cold  water  is  kept  continually  passing  through  the  space  between  the  two 
tubes,  the  points  of  ingress  and  egress  of  the  water  being  similarly  situated  to 
those  in  the  worm- tubs. 

§  89.  Receivers. — Various  forms  of  vessels  may  be  employed  as  receivers ; 
the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  receiver  be  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  collect  the  products  of  the  distillation.  Large  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  flasks 
may  be  employed  as  receivers;  in  the  place  of  these,  other  forms  of  apparatus 
are  frequently  used,  consisting  of  glass  globes  of  various  sizes,  provided  with 
one  or  more  necks.  If  the  globe  is  furnished  with  several  openings,  one  of 
these  should  be  wider  than  the  others,  and  of  a  conical  form.  Such  vessels  are 
called  tubulated  receivers.  The  quilled  receiver  consists  of  a  globe  provided  with 
a  conical  opening  and  a  long  tube,  tapering  off  very  much  towards  the  end. 
This  receiver  may  be  fitted  into  a  bottle  by  means  of  this  tube  or  quill,  which 
is  made  to  pass  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  allows  the  condensed  products  to  flow 
from  the  globe  into  the  bottle.  Should  globe-receivers  or  flasks  be  employed 
for  collecting  the  products  of  a  distillation,  they  should  be  very  loosely  fitted  on 
to  the  delivery-end  of  the  condenser  by  means  of  a  large  cork,  to  prevent  their 
falling  away  from  the  former;  they  may  also  be  placed  upon  rings  of  wood,  or 
iron,  covered  with  list,  which  are  very  useful  for  supporting  flasks  and  retorts 
upon  the  table. 
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Distillations  at  high  temperatures,  or  dry  distillations,  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  disengagement  of  gases,  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  collect. 
In  such  cases,  the  receiver  must  be  fitted  air-tight  upon  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
denser, and  provided  with  a  tube  properly  bent,  to  serve  either  as  a  delivery- 
tube  or  connecting-tube,  to  which  any  purifying  apparatus  may  be  attached.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  cooling  powers  of  the  condenser  employed  are  insuffi- 
cient to  effect  the  perfect  condcnsiition  of  the  product,  in  consequence  either  of 
the  great  volatility  of  the  latter,  or  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vapors  are 
disengaged  in  the  retort.  In  such  cases,  the  lower  end  of  the  condenser  should 
enter  the  receiver  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  latter  should  be  surrounded  with 
cold  water ;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  sufficient  depth,  filled  with 
water ;  the  upper  surface,  which  cannot  bo  immersed  in  the  water,  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  coarse  blotting-paper  or  rag,  upon  which  cold  water  is  now  and 
then  poured. 

Should  a  still  lower  temperature  be  required  for  perfect  condensation,  the 
receiver  must  be  surrounded,  in  the  basin,  with  a  cooling  mixture.  If  ice  can 
be  procured,  it  should  be  pounded  up  in  a  mortar,  and  then  mixed  with  about 
half  its  bulk  of  salt.  The  receiver  is  then  surrounded  with  this  mixture,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  stout  piece  of  flannel  or  cloth,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
radiated  heat,  and  render  the  cooling  mixture  effectual  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  If  ice  cannot  be  procured,  other  frigorific  mixtures  may  be  made  by 
mixing  together  various  salts  in  certain  proportions,  and  adding  water :  c.  g,h 
parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium^  and  16  parts  of 
water. 

DISTILLATION  AT  LOWER  TEMPERATURES,  BUT  ABOVE  212<>. 

§  40.  When  the  temperature  required  for  the  volatilization  of  a  substance  is 
not  very  high,  glass  vessels  are  used  for  the  generation  of  vapor ;  of  these  there 
are  two  kinds,  retorts  and  flasks. 

Retorts. — For  simple  distillation,  the  form  of  the  retort  is  not  very  import- 
ant ;  it  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  neck  should  taper  off  gradually,  and  be 
tolerably  long. 

In  selecting  retorts,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  inner  concave  portion  of 
the  bend  be  not  sharp  or  in  folds,  and  that  the  opposite  convex  surface  be  round. 
Great  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  bulb  or  body  of  the  retort  is  uniform, 
and  moderately  thin  in  substance,  and  as  free  from  air-bubbles  and  spots  as 
possible.  A  good  retort  should  be  thinnest  at  the  bottom,  and  increase  gradually, 
but  slightly,  in  substance  towards  the  neck. 

Retorts  are  made  both  plain  and  tubulated.  The  former  are  more  likely  to 
stand  any  sudden  change  of  temperature,  on  account  of  their  greater  uniformity; 
but  the  latter  are  far  more  convenient,  as  the  operator  has  easy  access  to  the 
interior.  Tubulated  retorts  are  generally  fitted  with  glass  stoppers,  which,  if 
tbey  are  ground  in  accurately,  have  great  advantages  over  corks.  The  stopper 
should  be  slightly  conical,  and  when  moved  in  the  aperture  should  feel  per- 
fectly firm  and  steady. 

In  charging  a  plain  retort  with  a  liquid  or  solid,  a  few  precautions  must  be 
attended  to.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  so  that  no 
particles  of  a  solid  will  adhere  to  it.  The  solid,  in  the  state  of  lumps  or  powder, 
is  introduced  by  means  of  a  card,  or  of  a  funnel  if  necessary,  so  as  to  fall  down 
one  side  of  the  neck,  the  latter  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  40^ ;  the  retort 
must  not  be  held  with  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  downwards,  but  inclined  upwards, 
to  prevent  any  lumps  from  falling  suddenly  upon  it.  A  conical  paper  tube  may 
also  be  used  for  the  introduction  of  the  substance.  Liquids  are  introduced  into 
plain  retorts  either  through  a  funnel-tube,  or  piece  of  wide  glass  tube,  sufficiently 
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loog  to  reach  the  hulb  of  the  retort  and  protrude  two  or  three  inches  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  neck.  Daring  the  introduction  of  liquids^  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  should  he  inclined  downwards. 

Tubulated  retorts  are  charged  with  greater  ease  through  the  upper  aperture. 
Liquids  are  poured  in  through  funnels  sufficiently  long  to  pass  into  the  body  of 
the  retort  below  the  neck ;  solids  are  either  introduced  through  wide-necked  fun- 
nels (their  descent  being  aided  by  the  introduction  of  a  bit  of  wire  in  the  neck, 
which  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards),  or  if  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder  or 
lumps,  they  are  introduced  by  means  of  cards,  which  are  either  held  to  the  open- 
ing by  the  hand  and  slightly  agitated,  or  tied  round  the  outside  of  the  aperture, 
80  as  to  form  a  very  wide  funnel.  The  neck  of  the  retort  should  be  inclined 
upwards,  to  prevent  any  of  the  descending  solid  from  falling  into  and  soiling  it. 

Flasks. — The  flasks  used  for  distillation  are  the  same  as  those  recommended 
for  the  generation  of  gases  (§  -3).  When  there  is  any  great  risk  of  the  distil- 
lation terminating  in  the  fracture  of  the  vessel,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  dry 
distillations,  Florence  flasks  are  generally  used  on  account  of  their  cheapness. 

These  and  other  flasks,  employed  as  retorts,  are  fitted  by  means  of  cork  and 
luting  with  a  wide  tube,  bent  at  a  somewhat  acute  angle,  the  longer  arm  of  which 
passes  into  the  condenser.  The  short  end  of  the  tube,  fitting  into  the  flask, 
should  not  be  above  two  inches  in  length. 

If  the  vapor  disengaged  in  the  operation  is  very  heavy,  or  easily  condensable, 
great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making  it  pass  over  the  bend  of  the  tube 
into  the  condenser.  In  such  cases,  the  neck  of  the  flask  should  be  inclined  con- 
siderably, and  fitted  with  a  tube  as  above,  only  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle;  by  this 
contrivance,  the  vapors  pass  over  more  easily. 

In  cases  where  the  vapor  condenses  readily,  before  it  passes  the  cork  of  the 
flask,  and  runs  back  into  the  latter,  it  is  advisable  that  the  bent  tube  should  be 
sufficiently  wide  at  the  short  end  to  admit  of  the  neck  of  the  flask  being  tightly 
fitted  into  it ;  the  longer  end  should  taper  off  gradually,  like  the  neck  of  a  retort ; 
in  fact,  the  neck  of  a  broken  retort,  properly  bent,  answers  very  well  for  this 
purpose. 

If  the  substance  to  be  distilled  be  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  swell 
up  from  the  disengagement  of  a  gas,  or  ebullition,  the  retort  or  flask  used  should 
not  be  filled  more  than  one-half;  but  if -there  be  no  such  risk,  the  charge  may 
be  allowed  to  fill  two-thirds  of  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

For  the  condensation  of  volatile  'liquids,  distilled  from  retorts  or  flasks,  the 
Liebig's  condenser  is  always  employed,  and  the  receiver  surrounded  with  a  cool- 
ing mixture,  if  necessary.  If  the  product  be  easily  condensable,  a  long,  wide 
^lass-tube  may  be  substituted  for  the  condenser,  and,  if  necessary,  wrapped 
iround  with  strips  of  coarse  blotting-paper,  which  are  moistened  from  time  to 
(time  with  cold  water. 

In  very  small  operations,  such  tubes  may  even  be  employed  for  rather  volatile 
liquids,  a  little  ether  being  substituted  for  the  water  with  which  the  paper  is 
moistened. 

If  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  tube  of  a  distilllng-flask,  is  sufficiently  small  in 
•dimensions  in  comparison  to  the  wide  opening  of  the  condenser  or  adapter,  it 
may  be  fitted  into  the  latter  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  and  luting.  In  many 
.<5a8es,  however,  the  neck  of  a  retort,  if  introduced  far  enough  into  the  condenser, 
^ill  fit  the  latter  too  closely  to  permit  the  interposition  of  luting  or  cork  between 
•the  two. 

A  very  tight  joint  may  then  be  made,  by  wrapping  a  strip  of  bladder,  which  has 
been  softened  in  warm  water,  three  or  four  times  round  the  spot  where  the  retort- 
neck  or  tube  and  the  extremity  of  the  condenser  touch ;  the  apparatus  should 
be  steadied  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  bladder,  having  been  wrapped  once  round, 
l^nlled  slightly  with  the  other^  to  make  it  close  tightly  round  the  glass;  and  then 
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wrapped  round  again.  Should  the  edges  of  the  bladder  not  close  upon  the  glass 
perfectly,  they  may  be  bound  down  to  it  by  means  of  two  very  narrow  slips  of 
bladder,  applied  in  the  same  manner,  or  may  be  tied  with  string.  A  joint  of 
this  description  is  very  firm  and  tight  when  dry,  as  the  bladder  then  contracts 
considerably.  It  is,  indeed,  always  advisable,  if  possible,  to  make  use  of  this 
description  of  joint  in  distillations,  as  in  many  operations,  the  cork,  and  even 
the  lute,  will  be  attacked  by  the  vapors  disengaged,  and  the  tightness  of  the 
joint  soon  destroyed ;  the  products  of  the  distillation  will  also  frequently  become 
tinged,  by  dissolving  minute  portions  of  the  cork.  In  the  distillation  of  strong 
acids,  it  becomes  necessary,  however,  to  effect  the  junctipn  with  bladder  coated 
internally  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

In  distillations  of  very  small  quantities,  little  retorts,  blown  before  the  lamp 
out  of  moderately  wide  glass  tubes,  arc  used ;  these  may  also  be  replaced  by  short, 
wide  test-tubes,  provided  with  a  bent  tube.  Similar  tubes  may  then  also  be  con- 
veniently used  as  receivers,  since  they  may  be  surrounded  to  a  considerable  depth 
by  a  cooling  mixture. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  distillate  is  to  be  permitted  to  return  continually  to 
the  retort,  as  in  digestions,  or  operations  requiring  some  time  for  their  comple- 
tion, it  is  well  to  reverse  the  ordinary  direction  of  the  retort^neck  and  condenser, 
allowing  these  to  point  upwards,  so  that  the  condensed  vapors,  may  flow  back 
again. 

§  41.  The  proper  application  of  heat  in  distiUation  is  the  most  important 
point  upon  which  the  safety  and  success  of  the  operation  entirely  depends. 

The  retort  or  flask  is  placed  upon  a  sand  bath,  and  the  upper  portion  properly 
supported  by  the  ring  of  a  retort-stand,  or  some  other  support,  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  it  will  admit  of  being  slightly  moved  about. 

If  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  required  than  is  procurable  by  sand  heat, 
the  wire-gauze  support  may  be  substituted  for  the  sand-bath.  Before  heat  is 
applied,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  sand  employed,  are  perfectly  dry,  or  great  risk  will  be  incurred  of  the  flask 
or  retort  cracking  as  the  temperature  becomes  somewhat  high.  Heat  must  bo 
applied  very  gradually  at  first,  and  slowly  increased  until  the  liquid  boils,  or  the 
distillation  has  fairly  commenced,  when  the  full  heat  requisite  for  the  operation 
may  be  applied. 

The  flame  of  the  lamp  employed  must  never  be  allowed  to  reach  any  portion 
of  the  glass  vessel  beyond  that  which  contains  the  substance  to  be  distilled,  lest 
it  be  cracked  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cooler  liquid.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  retort  and  the  lamp  out  of  the  reach  of  any  draught;  a  cur- 
rent of  cool  air,  on  approaching  a  hot  retort,  will  very  frequently  cause  its 
fracture,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  on  being  blown  about  by  a 
draught,  is  very  likely  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  cause  fracture,  as 
above  stated ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  protect  the  body  of  the  retort  and  the 
lamp  by  means  of  a  screen. 

Much  waste  of  heat,  and  sometimes  also  of  material,  arises  from  the  partial 
condensation,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  of  the  vapors  disengaged  in  the 
lower  part,  owing  to  the  great  difference  of  the  tem- 
perature.   When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  to  Fig.  47. 
the  highest  pitch,  the  liquid  returning  to  the  bottom 
of  the  retort  will  frequently  undergo  decomposition. 
This  loss  may  be  avoided,  by  covering  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  retort  with  a  hood  or  cone  of  thick  paper, 
cardboard,  flannel,  or  better,  of  tin-plate — a  con- 
trivance which  prevents  radiation,  and  saves  much 
heat     When  a  distillation  is  finished,  the  lamp  is 
extinguished ;  but  the  retort  is  allowed  to  remain 
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upon  the  hot  eand  or  gauze,  so  as  to  cool  down  very  gradually ;  iLe  bottom 
suould  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  is  ncariy  cool.  The  retort  may  then  be 
dieuoiiDccted  from  ibe  remainilig  apparittag,  and  water  or  other  GolvcDtB  inlro- 
Jnced  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  residue. 

Much  difficulty  is  sometimes  met  trilh  in  the  diatillntion  of  various  li(]uids, 
such  us  dilate  alcohol,  alcoholic  extracts,  or  solutions  of  suits  and  oils  mixed 
with  naterj  the  conlcutij  of  the  retort  not  boiling  at  all  for  one  moment,  and, 
in  the  next,  bursting  into  vapor  suddenly,  and  sometimes  with  such  furco  as  to 
eject  the  cooteDts  of  the  retort,  and  even  to  break  the  latter.  This  may  be,  in 
mast  cuses  prevented,  or  considembly  diminiuhed,  by  the  iotroduciiuD  into  the 
retort  of  angular  fTHgments  of  glass  or  mctiLJ,  or  coils  of  metallic  wire  (platinum, 
copper,  or  silver  being  preferable).  If  two  lifjuids  are  to  be  distilled  togelher, 
such  aa  oib  and  water,  which  are  not  miseible,  hut  separate  into  two  layers,  long 
coils  of  wire,  or  pieces  of  wood,  extending  through  both  liquids,  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  retort. 

These  promoters  of  regular  vaporization  roust,  however,  never  be  introduced 
while  the  liquid  is  hot,  us  they  would,  in  most  cases,  occasion  ouch  an  instuuta- 
neous  and  powerful  disengagement  of  vapor  as  to  cause  great  loss  of  the  sub- 
stiince,  and  danger  to  the  app^irutus  and  operator.' 

DISTILLATION  AT  TEMPEEATrRES   BELOW   2li°. 

^  42.  The  form  of  apparatus  employed  for  distillations  at  low  lempcralurea  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  already  described;  the  only  diSerence  is  iu  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  the  retort.  Instead  of  placing  the  latter  upon  a  sand-bath,  or 
wire  gauze,  it  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  copper  or  tin-plute,  which  is  then  nearly 
filled  with  water,  a  proper  allowance  being  made  for  t|ie  expansion  of  the  latter 
when  heated.  This  vessel  (which  is  termed  a  lealer-balh)  is  selected,  if  poasU 
ble,  of  such  a  depth  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  body  of  the  retort  or  flask  being 
immersed  in  water;  a  small  ring  of  straw,  or  a  piece  of  rug  folded  three  or  lour 
limes,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  interpose  between  it  and 
the  metal.  The  water  in  the  bath  is  then  gradually  heated  by  means  of  a  lump 
to  the  temperature  required  for  the  distillation  of  the  substance,  and  its  original 
bulk  ia  the  vessel  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  water,  until  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. 

This  mode  of  distillation  nffurds  the  most  convenient  and  safest  moans  of 
removing  alcohol  or  ether  from  extracts.' 
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§  43,  The  boiling  points  of  many  liquids  afford  a  most  valuable  means  of 
testing  their  purity,  aud  separating  them  from  each  other.  The  latter  object  is 
effected  by  simply  oollectiug  in  separate  receivers  the  products  that  are  observed 
to  pass  over  at  different  temperatures  during  an  operation. 

This  is  conse<|uently  au  easy  method  of  separating  a  liquid  from  small  quan- 
tities of  impurities,  provided  they  differ  sufficieutly  iu  their  boiling  points." 

'  It  moj  be  proper  to  tnention  that  the  dl&tillaljon  of  oil  of  vitria!,  whicb  ia  attended 
vitli  great  dangEr  of  eaccossion,  is  effected  by  menes  ef  n  ramaoe  oonstructeil  for  the 
pUTpOBC.  in  sudli  n  manner  that  the  heat  is  applied  l«  the  surface  of  the  iiquid,  the  bottom 
of  tbe  retort  projectieg  below  the  f^mte.  Tlie  introdnction  of  smitll  pieces  of  qaarti  Into 
the  retort  has  also  been  recomiDeiiiled,  to  prexeot  sQccoeEiou  io  the  rectifiualiuu  of  oil  of 

'  If  on  uniform  Icmpcralure,  somen  imt  above  212°  P.  (100"  C),  be  rcnuired  for  a,  dis- 
tillntion,  siilino  soliitions,  boiling  at  the  requisite  temperature,  may  be  couvemcullj 
emptnyed.     Somefimi-s  even  na  oil  mn;  bo  Bubi<tilule<l. 

•  Tills  proeeas  is  gencrB.llj'  known  aa  fraclionat  dvUHalioti. 
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The  temperature  of  eballition  of  a  liquid  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  tbe 
degree  at  which  it  constantly  boils,  and  repeating  the  observation  several  times 
irith  the  product,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  thermometer  in  the  retort  during  the 
distillation. 

The  thermometers  employed  for  this  purpose  have  the  scale  marked  upon  the 
glass,  instead  of  being  provided  with  a  wooden  or  metal  scale;  they  are  round, 
and  the  mercury-bulb,  instead  of  being  globular,  is  elongated,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  diameter  to  the  stem.  A  good  cork,  fitting  accurately  into  the 
aperture  of  the  tubulated  retort  to  be  employed,  is  perforated  so  as  to  fit  tightly 
upon  the  stem  of  the  thermometer.  It  is  then  cut  through  on  one  side  with  a 
▼ery  sharp  knife,  and  adjusted  upon  the  thermometer,  which  can  now  be  done 
with  ease  and  safety  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bulb  of  the  latter,  when  fixed  in 
the  retort,  reaches  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom.  The  retort 
having  been  charged  with  the  liquid  to  be  distilled,  which  must  not  occupy  more 
than  two-thirds  its  capacity,  a  small  coil  of  platinum-wire  is  introduced,  and  the 
thermometer  is  then  fitted  into  the  retort,  the  two  edges  of  the  cork  being  pressed 
firmly  together,  while  it  is  gradually  screwed  as  for  as  possible  into  the  aperture, 
care  being  taken  to  have  the  side  of  the  thermometer  on  which  the  scale  is 
marked  facing  the  operator.  The  degrees  are  more  easily  read  off  when  a  piece 
of  white  paper  is  held  behind  the  stem. 

In  determining  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  or  for  separating  one  liquid  from 
another  by  their  boiling  points,  the  following  general  directions  will  be  found 
useful: — 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  retort  and  condenser  or  adapter,  employed 
in  the  operation,  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry  before  they  are  connected.  Several 
itof^red  bottles,  or  other  vessels,  as  receivers,  perfectly  dry  and  clcati,  should 
be  got  ready  before  the  operation,  each  provided  with  a  plain  label,  upon  which 
loy  remark  may  be  written. 

The  first  portion  of  any  liquid  distilling  over  is  likely  to  contain  impurities; 
the  thermometer  will  therefore  be  observ^  to  rise  gradually  until  these  have 
passed  over,  together  with  some  of  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  thermometer  has 
remained  stationary  for  about  half  a  minute,  the  first  receiver  is  changed  for  a 
fresh  one  (the  temperature  being  marked  upon  the  former,  between  which  the 
liquid  it  contains  passed  over) ;  the  distillation  is  then  proceeded  with  until  the 
temperature  again  rises ;  an  increase  of  five  degrees  is  allowed,  the  receiver  is 
then  replaced  by  a  third,  and  properly  labelled.  Should  the  thermometer  again 
become  stationary,  the  receiver  is  once  more  changed,  and  the  product  collected 
within  the  range  of  five  degrees,  as  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  temperature  generally  rises  rapidly,  and  the  product  is  frequently  colored, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  some  of  tbe  substance  in  the  retort.  Those  pro- 
duets  that  have  been  collected  at  a  definite  temperature  are  generally  rectified 
ODce  or  twice  more  in  the  same  manner,  the  first  and  last  portions  being 
collected  separately  from  that  which  again  passes  over  while  the  thermometer 
lemains  stationary. 

In  each  successive  rectification,  the  range  of  temperature  will  be  observed  to 
decrease  considerably.  The  receiver  must  always  be  marked  with  the  tempera- 
tares  between  which  the  liquid  they  contained  passed  over,  directly  they  are 
removed  from  the  apparatus,  in  order  to  avoid  errors. 

The  boiling  points  of  liquids  distilling  below  212®  are  taken  from  the  water- 
bath  in  the  manner  already  described. 

It  is  advisable,  before  submitting  a  liquid  to  an  operation  of  this  kind,  to 
allow  it  to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  some  desiccating  agent,  and 
even  to  rectify  it  afterwards  over  a  fresh  portion  of  the  latter,  previously  to  its 
distillation  with  the  thermometer. 
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When  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  distilled  with  the  thermometer  is  very  small, 
a  tube  retort  may  be  employed,  into  which  a  thermometer  is  fitted. 


SUBLIMATION. 

§  44.  The  apparatns  generally  employed  for  sublimation  are  retorts  or  flasks 
fitted  with  wide  bent- tubes,  flat  evaporating-dishes,  and  earthen  or  metal  pans. 

The  more  volatile  substances  may  be  sublimed  from  retorts  or  flasks  lead- 
ing into  proper  receivers.  The  process  is  conducted  like  that  of  distillation, 
with  this  exception,  that  any  cooling  arrangements  that  may  be  requisite  are 
applied  to  the  receiver,  into  which  the  retort-neck  or  tube  of  the  flask  is  inserted 
to  some  distance.  Should  the  substance  condense  in  the  neck  or  tube,  a  gentle 
heat  should  be  applied  to  the  latter,  by  moving  a  spirit-lamp  to  and  fro  along  it, 
until  the  product  volatilizes  again. 

Substances  requiring  a  higher  temperature  may  also  be  sublimed  from  Florence 
flasks,  by  placing  the  latter  in  a  deep  sand-bath,  and  imbedding  them  in  sand, 
which  may  be  gradually  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature  over  a  fire. 

Sublimation  may  be  performed  by  placing  the  substance  in  a  basin^  and  cover- 
ing it  with  another,  in  which  water  is  placed ;  as  the  substance  passes  over  into 
vapor  from  the  heat  applied  to  the  lower  basin,  it  condenses  upon  the  cool  bottom 
of  the  upper  one. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  purifying  substances  by  sublimation  is  to  place  them 

in  a  pan  or  crucible,  the  mouth  of  which  is  afterwards  tied 
Fig.  48.  over  with  moderately  coarse  filtering-paper  perforated  with 

a  number  of  pin  holes.  A  cone  or  cylinder  of  stiff*  paper, 
closed  at  one  end,  is  then  tied,  or  fixed  with  paste,  round 
the  edge  of  the  vessel,  to  which  heat  is  then  applied.  The 
vapors  are  purified  from  any  mechanical  impurities  as  they 
pass  through  the  filtering-paper,  and  condense  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cone  or  cylinder,  from  whence  they  may  be 
removed  with  ease  after  the  operation  is  completed. 

In  separating  volatile  substances  by  sublimation  from  other 
matters,  it  is  advisable  to  powder  the  substance  finely,  and 
to  mix  it  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  its  bulk  of  sand, 
previously  to  its  being  heated.  The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  in  the 
application  of  heat  as  those  recommended  in  distillations. 


DISINTEGRATION. 

§  45.  It  is  frequently  necessary,  or  highly  advantageous,  to  reduce  solid  mat- 
ter to  a  minute  state  of  division  by  mechanical  means.  Various  processes  are 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose;  large  masses  are  reduced  to  smaller  lumps,  and  even 
to  a  coarse  powder,  by  the  hammer,  particularly  if  they  are  very  hard.  For 
this  purpose  the  mass  may,  in  some  cases,  be  held  lightly  in  the  left  hand,  and 
struck  smartly  with  the  hammer ;  or,  if  the  substance  be  very  hard,  or  in  smaller 
masses,  it  may  be  split  or  crushed  upon  the  anvil.  It  is  advisable,  at  times,  to 
wrap  the  mass  in  two  or  three  folds  of  cloth  or  thick  paper,  in  order  the  better 
to  retain  the  fragments.  The  blows  applied  should  be  smart,  and  their  force 
gradually  increased.  Tough  metals  and  alloys,  which  cannot  be  broken  by  mere 
hammering  upon  an  anvil  in  the  cold,  are  cut  with  nippers  or  a  knife,  if  suffi- 
ciently soft  and  thin,  or  heated  to  redness,  and  struck  in  that  state  until  they 
crack,  when  they  may  be  completely  separated  in  the  vice. 
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If  the  metal  or  alloy  is  not  so  hard^  and  is  required  in  a  somewhat  fine  state 
of  division,  it  may  be  redaced  to  that  state  by  means  of  a  clean  hard  file.* 

Substances  are  most  frequently  reduced  from  large  to  smaller  lumps,  or  to 
powders  of  various  degrees  of  finenessi  by  means  of  the  mortar  and  pestU,  This 
instrument  is  made  of  various  dimensions  and  materials ;  the  most  common  of 
the  latter  are  iron,  Wedgwood,  and  Berlin  ware.  The  iron  mortars  are  used  for 
the  reduction  of  very  hard  substances ;  those  of  stoneware  should  admit  of  the 
pulverisation  of  most  substances  of  average  hardness,  and  the  preparation  of  solu- 
tions, acid  or  alkaline.  The  pestle  should,  if  possible,  be  of  one  piece ;  or  if  the 
handle  b  of  wood,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  well-seasoned,  close-grained, 
and  very  tightly  screwed  and  cemented  into  the  bottom.  The  handle  should  be 
of  a  proper  size  to  admit  of  its  being  firmly  grasped  by  the  hand ;  the  diameter 
of  the  lower  part  may  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  upper  diameter  of  the  mortar ; 
its  curve  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  mortar.  Small  pestles 
and  mortars  made  of  agate  are  employed  for  the  pulverization  of  very  haixl  sub- 
stances or  small  portions  of  matter.  Very  hard  substances  may  also  be  conve- 
niently reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  a  crushing  mortar,  which  consists  of  a 
stout  steel  cylindrical  chamber,  into  which  fits  a  cylinder  sufficiently  small  to 
pass  with  ease  into  the  cavity.  The  substance  being  introduced  into  the  mortar, 
the  cylinder  is  placed  upon  it,  and  then  forced  down  by  repeated  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer }  a  powder  may  thus  be  obtained  of  any  degree  of  fineness,  without  any 
risk  of  the  material  being  dispersed. 

In  breaking  a  substance  in  a  mortar  it  should  be  struck  with  sharp  and  rapid, 
but  not  too  powerful  blows  by  the  pestle.  If  the  substance  is  tough,  consider- 
able momentum  should  be  given  to  the  pestle ;  but  if  brittle,  it  should  be  held 
lightly  in  the  hand,  and  allowed  to  fall  with  little  more  than  its  own  force.  To 
prevent  any  fragments  from  flying  out  of  the  mortar  as  they  are  separated,  the 
latter  should  be  kept  covered  during  the  operation  with  a  flat  piece  of  mill-board, 
having  a  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the  pestle  can  pass ;  or  a  cloth,  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  should  be  drawn  over  the  mouth  of  the  mortar,  and  held 
down  on  one  side  with  the  hand. 

§  46.  The  substance  having  been  broken  up  into  small  fragments  is  next  puU 
terizecl.  Instead  of  allowing  the  pestle  to  fall,  as  it  were,  upon  the  substance, 
it  is  forced  down  upon  it  by  being  made  to  press  it  from  the  side  of  the  mortar 
towards  the  centre.  The  stroke  should  be  continued  in  one  direction  while  the 
mortar  is  turned  slowly  with  the  left  hand ;  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the 
substance  will  gradually  come  under  the  pestle. 

When  the  substance  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  the  comminution  is 
oompleted  by  trituration. 

The  quantity  of  substance  placed  in  the  mortar  at  one  time  should  not  be  too 
large,  so  that  coarse  particles  may  not  become  imbedded  in  the  fine  portion,  and 
thus  escape  trituration.  Thus,  when  a  lurap  is  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  it 
ibould  be  first  coarsely  pulverized,  and  then  a  small  portion  of  this  powder 
operated  upon  at  a  time,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  fineness.  Substances 
may  be  transferred  to  or  from  a  mortar,  or  loosened  from  its  sides,  by  means  of 
a  itpatu/a. 

JBone  spatulas  (flat  paper-knives)  may  be  used  if  the  substance  is  not  likely 
to  afiect  them.  Bright  steel  spatulas  are  also  convenient  at  times,  on  account 
of  their  greater  flexibility ;  they  must,  however,  always  be  cleaned  after  use, 
carefully,  or  they  will  soon  become  unfit  for  this  purpose.  Should  the  material 
operated  upon  attack  bone  or  steel,  a  spatula  of  platinum  or  palladium  must  be 

'  The  particles  of  steel  detached  from  tho  file  in  this  operation  may  in  some  cases  be 
reinoTed  by  a  magnet. 
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employed.  Pieces  of  card  or  thick  paper  inaj  also  be  sabstitnted  for  the  spatula, 
if  the  powder  is  coarsCi  or  if  the  material  is  soft  and  perfectly  dry. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  powder  of  great  and  uniform  fineness,  the 
process  of  levigatian  is  resorted  to.  This  consists  in  adding  water  to  the  substance 
in  the  mortar  when  it  has  been  rubbed  for  some  time,  mixing  the  powder  well 
up  in  it|  and  then  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  short  time ;  the  coarse  particles  will 
descend  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  finer  remain  a  longer  time  suspended 
in  the  water,  which  is  then  poured  into  a  deep  basin  or  jar,  and  the  fine  powder 
allowed  to  subside,  the  heavier  portion  being  left  behind  in  the  mortar,  together 
with  a  little  water.  This  is  again  subjected  to  trituration  for  some  time,  and 
the  above  operation  repeated ;  the  disintegration  of  the  coarse  portion  is  pro- 
ceeded with  in  this  manner  until  nothing  is  left  in  the  mortar.  As  soon  as  the 
water  has  become  quite  clear,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  the  powder  dried.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  submit  the  powder  thus  obtained  to  a  second  set  of 
(^rations  similar  to  the  above,  to  obtain  the  requisite  fineness. 

Many  metals  which  are  required  in  small  fragments  may  be  reduced  to  the 
proper  state  of  division  by  granulation.  The  metal  is  melted  in  a  crucible,  and 
when  perfectly  liquid,  poured  from  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  into  a  pail,  or 
other  deep  vessel,  filled  with  water. 

The  crucible  should  be  moved  about  while  the  metal  is  poured  out,  so  that 
the  granular  fragments  may  be  dispersed  over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  they 
would  otherwise  adhere,  forming  a  coherent  mass  of  granulation  which  is  more 
or  less  difficult  to  separate. 

Chemical  means  are  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  reduction  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  platinum,  and  lead,  to  a  fine  state  of  division. 

Gold  may  be  obtained  in  a  pulverulent  state  by  boiling  its  terchloride  with  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  by  mixing  it  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron } 
silver,  by  the  introduction  of  a  plate  of  copper  into  a  solution  of  its  nitrate,  and 
brushing  the  metal  off  from  the  plate  as  it  is  deposited;  lead,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plate  of  zinc  into  its  slightly  acid  solution ;  platinum,  by  heating  the 
amroonio-chloride  of  that  metal  to  redness  in  a  crucible;^  copper,  by  the  immer- 
sion of  a  piece  of  clean  iron  in  its  solution.  All  the  metallic  powders  thus 
obtained,  excepting  platinum,  require  to  be  purified  by  repeated  washings. 


SOLUTION,  INFUSION,  DIGESTION,  SATURATION, 

ETC. 

§  47.  Solution  is  of  two  kinds;  it  is  either  effected  by  liquids  which  exert 
no  chemical  influence  upon  the  substances  dissolved,  or  by  such  as  alter,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  their  chemical  condition.  To  the  former  class  belong 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  and  heavy  oils,  to  the  latter  the  principal  acids. 

The  most  important  solvent  is  water;  the  others  are  only  resorted  to  when  its 
application  is  ineffectual,  or  its  solvent  powers  insufficient. 

Various  means  may  be  resorted  to  for  ascertarning  the  soluhilify  of  a  body  ; 
the  most  simple  and  effectual  method  in  the  case  of  solids,  is  to  expose  a  small 
portion  of  the  substance  to  the  action  of  the  solvent,  with  the  aid  of  beat,  to 
separate  the  liquid  (two  or  three  drops  sufficing)  by  means  of  a  filter,  from  any 
portion  of  the  substance  that  is  not  acted  upon,  and  to  evaporate  it  slowly  and 
at  a  low  temperature  in  a  small  porcelain  or  platinum  vessel,  or  on  a  platinum 
spatula  or  piece  of  flat  foil;  should  any  residuum  be  obtained,  it  is  clear  that 
the  solvent  has  acted  upon  the  substance,  or  some  portion  of  it.  The  mluhility 
of  a  liquid  may  be  indicated  by  agitating  a  small  portion  of  known  bulk  of  the 

>  The  finely-diyided  platinum  thus  obtained  is  termed  spongy  platinum. 
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latter  together  with  the  solvent,  and  observing  whether,  after  the  liquids  have 
been  properly  mixed,  any  separation  takes  place,  or  whether  thei  substance  to  be 
dissolved  has  decreased  in  bulk.  The  sotability  of  a  gas  may  be  ascertained  by 
observing  whether  the  bubbles  passing  through  the  solvent  diminish  in  size,  or 
whether,  on  agitating  a  portion  of  the  gas  in  a  closed  vessel  together  with  the 
solvent,  absorption  takes  place.  The  solvent  power  of  a  liquid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  is  generally  increased  more  or  less  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Numerous  kinds  of  vessels  are  employed  for  effecting  solution.  When  the 
application  of  heat  is  not  required,  the  substance  may  be  dissolved  in  stout  glass 
vessels  of  various  forms,  test-glasses  or  lipped  glasses,  and  jars  may  be  used; 
should  the  substance  require  the  aid  of  much  agitation  to  effect  its  solution,  it 
may  be  shaken  together  with  the  solvent  in  a  stoppered  or  corked  bottle  of  such 
dimensions  as  not  to  be  more  than  two-thirds  filled  by  the  liquid. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  solution  of  substances  by  the  aid  of  heat,  are 
dishes  and  capsules,  beakers,  flasks,  and  stirrers.  ^ 

Dishes. — ^These  are  made  of  various  materials;  those  of  earthen  and  Wedg- 
wood ware  will  answer  for  the  solution  of  many  substances  not  requiring  the 
application  of  a  very  high  temperature ;  great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
they  are  compact  in  substance,  so  as  not  to  absorb  any  solution  that  may  be  in- 
troduced into  them.  They  should  not  become  stained  by  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  of  indigo.  The  best  dishes  are  those  made  of  Berlin  or  Meissen 
,  porcelain,  since  they  are  very  compact,  and  thoroughly  glazed.  They  should  be 
lipped,  and  should  be  selected  as  thin  as  possible,  varying  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch,  according  to  their  size.  When  employed  for  effecting 
solution,  these  dishes  should  be  chosen  as  deep  as  possible.  The  substance,  and 
particularly  the  glazing,  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  dishes,  is  attacked,  and 
sometimes  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  solutions  of  various  chemical  compounds; 
in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  dishes  of  silver,  or  even  small 
dishes  or  capsules  of  platinum.     These  should  be  provided  with  a  lip. 

Bearers. — ^These  glass  vessels  are  exceedingly  useful  for  effecting  solutions, 
ance  they  are  generally  very  thin  and  uniform  in  substance,  and  made  of  well 
annealed  glass. 

They  are  also  very  tall  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  which  is  likewise  a 
great  advantage.  They  may  be  had  of  various  sizes,  from  two  inches  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  height,  and  of  proportionate  diameter.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  bottoms  be  not  thicker  in  substance  than  the  sides,  and  that  they 
are  without  the  knot  or  punty-mark  at  the  bottom.  A  flatter  kind  of  beaker, 
provided  with  a  lip,  is  also  imported  from  Germany,  and  is  very  convenient  for 
effecting  solutions. 

Flasks. — The  cheapest  (and,  in  most  cases,  superior)  flasks  for  dissolving 
Bobstances,  are  the  Florence  oil-flasks;  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  gener- 
ally very  thin  at  the  bottom.  When  larger  flasks  are  required,  they  should  be 
of  flint-glass ;  those  of  German  manufacture  are  generally  the  best,  on  account 
of  their  uniformity  of  substance,  and  the  goodness  of  the  glass.  It  is  more 
convenient  to  have  flat-bottomed  flasks  for  general  purposes;  the  bottom  should 
be  uniform  in  thickness  with  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  if  not  thinner;  the 
necks  should  be  rather  wide,  and  provided  with  a  projecting  ring  of  glass,  by 
which  they  may  be  securely  held.  If  the  flasks  are  round-bottomed,  they  may 
be  conveniently  supported  on  the  table  by  the  list-rings  already  referred  to. 

The  Stirrers  employed  are  generally  made  of  solid  glass  rod,  from  one-sixth 
to  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  to  ten  inches  in  length.  Their 
extremities  should  be  carefully  rounded  off  by  fusion  before  the  blowpipe.  Some 
may  be  flattened,  and  others  provided  with  a  button  of  glass  at  the  extremities. 

§  48.  Solution  may  sometimes  be  effected  in  a  mortar,  by  following  the  direc- 
tions prescribed  for  levigation,  and  continuing  the  process  until  the  whole  of  the 


soluble  Bubatance  hu  been  removed  from  the  mortar.  Solution  is  alwnys  aided 
by  previous  mechanicBl  division  of  the  subatjince,  particularly  if  only  a  portion 
of  the  body  operated  upon  be  soluble,  tbe  surface  presented  to  the  solvent  beiog 
greatly  increased  thereby.  Heat  assists  solution  by  increasing  tbe  poiref  of  the 
solreot,  and  also  by  establisbing  curreota  in  the  1i<iuid,  and  thus  continually  ex- 
posing the  substance  to  the  action  of  fresh  portions  of  tbe  solvent.  When  the 
applieation  of  heat  for  elJectJug  or  prouiotiug  eulutiou  hua  to  be  coniinued  for 
some  time,  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  flasks  which  will  rclain  mure  com- 
pletely, and  partially  condeuse,  the  vapors  evolved.' 

Some  substances  require  continued  boiling,  or  treatment  at  lower  temperatures 
vitb  the  solvent,  in  order  to  effect  their  solution,  or  the  Bcporation  of  soluble  from 
insoluble  portions.  In  tbe  latter  case,  tbe  process  is  called  lil'jenlion.  Dishes 
and  beakers  are  preferable  when  the  substauce  requires  agitation  in  the  solvent 
by  means  of  stirrers,  or  when  portions  have  lo  be  added  or  removed  duriog  tbe 
operation. 

The  veesel  in  whicb  the  solution  is  eHected  should  be  heated  very  gradually ; 
it  is  always  safer  to  protect  it  from  the  Qame  or  fire  by  tbe  sand-buth  or  sand- 
pot.  When  a  temperature  below  '212°  is  required  for  solution  or  di^^estiou,  the 
vessel  should  be  placed  upon  a  water-batb. 

All  the  precautions  recommended  in  heating  retorts  in  distillation  should  like- 
wise be  attended  to  in  effecting  solutions. 

The  addition  of  cold  liquid  to  the  hot  contents  of  a  basin  should  be  effected 
very  gradually  (the  latter  having  in  all  cases  been  previously  removed  from  the 
source  of  heat),  as,  in  descending  rapidly,  it  would  suddenly  change  tbe  tempera- 
ture of  tbe  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  thus  probably  crack  it. 

A  flask  or  dish  is  supported  over  tho  Same  of  a  lamp  by  a  tripod,  or  the  ring 
of  a  retort-stand.  Should  the  ting  or  tripod  bo  too  large,  a  triangle  of  strong 
iron  wire  may  be  placed  across  it,  and  the  vessel  firmly  supported  thereby. 
Should  the  contents  of  a  flask  be  in  danger  of  boiling  over,  the  fiask  must  be 
lifted  away  from  the  flame  or  sand-bath,  tbe  portion  of  it  above  the  surface  of 
t^e  liquid  being  cooled  down  at  tho  same  time  by  blowing  upon  it;  tbe  vapor 
within  will  thus  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  condensed,  and  tbe  ebullition  diminished. 

Small  quanlUia  of  a  lubitaiice  may  be  dUtoloed  in  a  test-tube.  The  latter 
should  not  be  filled  above  two-tbirda  with  liquid ;  it  should  then  he  held  in  an 
oblique  direction  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  flame  of  h  lamp ;  the  fingers  may  be 
protected  from  tho  boat  cither  by  wrapping  a.  thick  piece  of  paper  or  cloth  round 
tbe  portion  of  the  tube  where  it  is  held,  and  twisting  the  end  together  bo  as  to 
form  a  haudlo,  or  by  supporting  it  in  the  flame  by  means  of  a  sraiitl  racial  clasp, 
with  sliding  ring  and  wooden  handle,  which  is  termed  a  luhe-hoUer.  In  boiling 
liquids  in  test-tubes,  tho  evolution  of  vapor  is  often  very  irregular  and  sudden, 
particularly  when  any  dense  solid  is  operated  upon,  the  contents  of  tbe  tube,  or 
a  portion  of  them,  being  frequently  ejected  in  consequence;  a  slight  and  rapid 
agitation  of  the  tube  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  flame  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
prevent  this. 

When  solvents  boiling  at  low  temperatures  are  employed,  much  economy  of 
material  is  effected  by  partially  closing  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  with  the  fore- 
finger, the  vapor  being  thereby  prevented  from  escaping,  and  allowed  lo  condense 
in  the  cooler  portion  of  tho  tube.  The  tube  should  not,  in  such  cases,  be  tilled 
more  that)  about  one-third,  and  ibu  Same  of  tbe  lamp  need  only  be  applied  at 
intervals,  to  keep  up  ebullition. 

If  Ibe  solution  of  a  substance  ia  accompanied  hy  effervescence,  it  should  be 

'  Wlifn  eoniewbat  volatile  or  preuioua  solveats  nrs 
long  ni<l«  tube  to  tho  mouth  of  the  floak,  in  order  II 
(o  the  latter. 
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effected  in  Ull  jan,  or  in  fluka,  in  order  to  prevent  tito  liquid  flrom  spirting  over 
the  sides  of  the  vessel;  the  solvent  should  oalj  be  added  gradually,  that  the 
aetion  ma^r  not  be  too  violent,  and  oause  the  liquid  to  froth  up  and  overflow. 

The  very  gradual  addition  of  the  proper  amonnt  of  solvent,  when  considerable 
accuracy  ia  necessary^  may  be  effected  by  the  washing- bottle,  which  will  be  de- 
iuibed  under  the  head  of  edulcoration. 

Much  difficulty  u  frequently  experieooei}  in  pouring  solatlous  from  a  flask, 
dlsb,  or  beaker,  to  another  vessel,  without  spilling  eome  portion.     This  may  be 


Fig.  49. 


anided  by  tbo  following  simple  means :  A  gloss  rod,  first  wetted  with  the  solo- 
lioD,  is  applied,  in  an  almost  vertical  position,  to  the  edgo  of  the  vessel  cootain* 
ing  tbe  liquid,  and  its  lower  extremity  allowed  lo  dip  into  the  vessel  wliicb  ia  to 
meire  the  liqoid;  tbe  full  veasel  is  then  gradually  iaclincd,  so  as  to  allow  the 
bqnid  to  run  down  the  rod  in  a  steady  xtream;  upon  rcstoriog  the  vessel  to  ils 
Higinal  position,  when  the  requisite  quantity  haa  been  decanted,  tho  drop  of 
liquid  that  would  otherwise  run  down  the  aide  of  tbe  veasel  from  the  edge,  is 
coiHpletcly  withdrawn  by  tbe  rod.* 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  the  Eolation  of  organic  substances,  and  their 
extraction  from  vegetable  matters,  fn/ution  is  effected  by  pouring  hot  water 
npno  the  substance,  and  straiaing  off  the  liquid ;  decoction,  by  digesting  the  sub- 
ttaoce  for  some  time  with  tbe  solvent,  by  tbe  aid  of  heat;  and  maceration  by 
pouring  hot  or  cold  water  upon  tbe  substance,  and  allowing  it  to  digest  for  some 
time.  Soluble  constituents  may  be  conveniently  removed  from  porous  bodies  by 
luiaialioil. 

The  substance  is  introduced,  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  powder,  into  a  large  fun- 
nel, closed,  at  Grst,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  with  a  cork,  and  at  the  upper 

■  Ilia  well.  In  addition,  to  grease  slightly  the  border  of  the  TeuelcontaiiuDg  the  liquid. 
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end  with  a  glass  plate.  Some  large  fragments  of  the  substance  to  be  dissolved, 
or  a  little  plug  of  asbestos,  or  tow,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel ;  these 
serve  to  retain  the  finer  particles.  The  solvent  is  then  poured  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  funnel,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  mass ;  the  liquid,  as  it  penetrates 
the  particles,  gradually  takes  up  the  soluble  portions,  and  ^becoming  dense,  de- 
scends, making  room  for  fresh  portions  of  the  solvent  After  a  time,  the  cork 
is  withdrawn  from  the  neck  of  the  ftinnel,  and  the  liquid  collected  as  it  drips 
through,  being  replaced  in  the  funnel  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  quantities  of 
the  solvent,  until  the  substance  is  exhausted.  The  use  of  the  cork  is  in  many 
cases  unnecessary,  when  the  soluble  portion  is  easily  extracted.  This  method  is 
very  convenient  for  the  removal  of  vegetable  principles  from  seeds  and  plants, 
and  various  forms  of  apparatus  are  in  use  for  effecting  extraction  in  this  manner, 
under  the  name  of  duplacement-apparatus,  or  percolators,  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  which  over  the  simple  funnel  is  that  they  prevent  loss  of  the  solvent  by 
evaporation  during  the  process. 

§  49.  Saturation. — A  liquid  is  saturated  with  a  solid  or  gas,  when  it  has 
been  charged  with  as  much  of  either  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving.  The  method 
of  saturating  liquids  with  gases  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  solution  of 
gases  (§  36). 

Saturation  op  a  Liquid  with  a  Solid. — A  hot  saturated  solution  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  a  moderate  amount  of  the  solid  in  the  liquid,  heated  to  the 
proper  temperature,  and  then  adding  fresh  quantities  of  the  substance  to  the 
solution  at  intervals,  until  it  refuses  to  dissolve  any  more,  a  quantity  of  the 
substance,  consequently,  remaining  undissolved.  Liquids  generally  dissolve  a 
larger  quantity  of  a  solid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  than  they  do  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature; the  most  expeditious  way,  therefore,  of  making  a  solution  saturated 
ichen  cold,  is  to  prepare  a  hot  saturated  solution,  to  allow  this  to  stand  until  per- 
fectly cool,  and  to  separate  the  portion  of  substance  that  has  remained  undis- 
solved, or  been  deposited  in  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  solution  is  saturated  while  hot,  a  drop  of  the 
liquid  is  transferred,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  to  a  cold  watch-glass,  or  piece  of 
glass-plate;  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  a  solid  substance  indicates  the  saturation 
of  the  solution. 

This  deposition  may  be  promoted  by  stirring  or  agitation. 

With  some  substances  the  application  of  heat  is  not  admissible  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  saturated  solution :  in  such  cases  the  solvent  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  powdered  substance  in  the  cold,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  or  vessel  in  wliich  it 
can  be  agitated.  Should  the  whole  of  the  substance  first  added  dissolve  after 
agitation,  a  fresh  portion  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  solution,  and  this  is  per- 
severed in,  either  until  there  is  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  solid 
in  the  vessel,  or,  if  accuracy  is  required,  until  the  weight  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  solid  is  not  diminished  by  being  left  some  time  in  contact  with  the  clear 
solution. 


FILTRATION,   EDULCOR ATION,   DECANTATION, 
AND  SEPARATION  OF    LIQUIDS. 

§  50.  The  separation  of  solids  from  liquids  is  effected  hj  filtration  or  decanta- 
tion.  The  apparatus  required  for  this  purpose  are  funnels  and  funnel-stands, 
tall  jars  or  beakers,  stirring-rods,  glass  plates,  and  filtering-paper. 

Filtrations  on  the  large  scale  are  performed  in  conical  Imgs  of  flannel,  or  in 
pieces  of  linen  cloth  of  moderate  fineness,  which  are  loosely  strained  over  wooden 
frames,  having  been  previously  well  soaked  in  water. 

The  form  of  glass  and  earthenware  funnels  should  vary  according  to  the  ope- 
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ration  to  be  performed  with  them.  If  it  is  wished  to  filter  a  liquid  rapidly,  the 
funnels  should  be  ribbed;  or,  if  plain  funnels  are  used,  the  cone  and  neck  should 
not  join  at  a  sharp  angle.  When  the  substance  to  be  separated  from  a  solution 
is  in  a  state  of  yerj  mmnte  division,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cone  and  neck  of 
the  funnel  should  join  at  an  angle  of  about  130^,  and  the  former  should  tuper 
graduully,  and  not  bulge  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  filter,  when  placed  in  it,  may 
touch  it  at  all  points. 

The  funnel  may  be  supported  by  the  ring  of  a  retort-stand,  by  tripod-stands, 
or  by  a  wooden  stand  oonsistiug  of  a  fiat  board  supported  on  four  feet,  about 
twelve  inches  high,  and  provided  with  round  holes  of  various  sizes.  The  lower 
extremities  of  the  feet  may  be  fixed  into  a  piece  of  board  corresponding  to  the 
top,  to  impart  firmness  to  the  stand. 

Various  kinds  of  fiUering-paper  are  employed  by  chemists,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  operation  required.  That  most  generally  used,  is  the  best  white 
blotting-paper.  When  greater  strength  is  required,  a  coarser,  and  much  thicker 
kind  of  blotting-paper  is  used.  All  ordinary  filtering-paper  is,  to  some  extent, 
contaminated  with  mineral  substances,  which  do  not,  however,  materially  inter- 
fere in  ordinary  operations.  At  times,  however,  particularly  in  quantitative 
analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  paper  as  nearly  chemically  pure  as  possible ; 
the  best  paper  of  this  description  is  imported  from  Sweden.  The  purity  of  filter- 
ing-paper is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  ash  which  it  leaves  upon  being 
thoroughly  burnt  It  is  very  convenient  to  keep  the  paper  ready  cut  into  cir- 
cular pieces  of  various  sixes.  By  folding  these  twice  in  opposite  directions,  the 
ordinary  filter  is  obtained. 

Rapid  filtrations  are  efiected  by  means  of  ribbed  filters.  If  the  filtering-paper 
employed  is  very  porous,  or  the  solid  operated  with  heavy,  or  difi^cult  to  separate 
from  the  liquid,  it  is  well  to  employ  double  filters. 

Precautions  in  Filtering. — The  filter  should  in  no  case  protrude  beyond 
the  funnel ;  its  edge  should  be  at  least  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  that  of 
the  latter. 

Before  throwing  any  substance  upon  a  filter,  the  paper  should  be  moistened  . 
with  water  (or  any  other  solvent  employed),  by  which  means  it  is  somewhat 
expanded,  and  the  small  pores  existing  in  it  thereby  considerably  contracted  ;  if 
the  substance  is  poured  upon  the  filter  without  first  attending  to  this  precaution, 
a  portion  of  the  solid  will  frequently  pass  through  the  paper ;  and  small  particles 
are  more  liable  to  fill  up  the  pores  in  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
liquid  to  run  through  very  slowly.  The  filter  should  never  be  quite  filled  with 
liquid,  and  the  substance  to  be  filtered  should  be  poured  on  gradually  and  against 
tbe  sides  of  the  filter.  Should  the  first  portions  of  a  liquid  not  pass  through  the 
filter  quite  bright,  they  must  be  returned  thereto ;  and  this  must  be  repeated 
until  the  liquid  is  perfectly  bright,  when  it  is  collected  in  a  clean  receiver.  The 
spirting  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  liquid  as  it  drips  from  the  funnel  into  the 
receiver,  may  be  avoided  by  approaching  the  beak  of  the  funnel  to  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  when  the  liquid  will  trickle  down  as  it  filters  through.  It  is  neces- 
sary, at'times,  to  filter  solutions  rapidly  while  hot.  In  such  cases,  it  is  advisable 
to  fit  the  funnel  into  a  larger  one,  by  introducing  into  the  beak  of  the  latter  a 
perforated  cork,  adapted  to  hold  the  neck  of  the  smaller  funnel,  and  to  fill  up  the 
space  between  the  two  with  hot  water.  A  metal  case,  with  a  hollow  cylindrical 
arm  projecting  laterally,  and  closed  at  the  bottom,  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  large  funnel,  and  is  very  convenient,  as  heat  may  be  applied  to  the  arm, 
which  is,  of  course,  filled  with  water,  and  the  latter  kept  at  the  boiling  point 
while  the  filtration  lasts. 

§  51.  Many  solids  are  purified  from  soluble  substances,  by  washing  them  with 
water  or  other  solvents,  cither  by  filtration  or  decantation.  In  the  former  case, 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  drain  off  the  substance  as  much  as  possible  before 
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water  is  sdiled ;  the  filter  is  then  filled  np  with  pure  water,  hot  or  cold,  tccordiDg 
to  circumstaDces;  and  fresh  qaao^tieg  are  added,  aa  the  filter  becomes  empty, 
DDtil  the  solid  is  sufficientlj  washed.  It  is  advisable  io  washiag  a  solid,  to 
bring  the  whole  of  rhe  enbstance  together  into  one  mnes,  and 
Dot  to  allow  it  to  remain  u  a  coating  npon  the  sides  of  the 
filter.  This  may  be  convenienily  effected  by  forcing  a  jet 
of  water  against  the  sides  aotil  it  is  detached  and  carried 
down  by  the  stream.  The  apptratns  employed  for  obtain- 
ing this  jet  is  the  ufringe,  or  waAtng-botth.  There  are 
two  or  three  forms  of  wasbing-bottles;  the  most  convenient 
is  constructed  in  the  following  manner :  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle  or  flask  is  fitted  with  two  tubes,  the  one  bent  in  the  . 
form  of  a  siphon,  the  long  arm  of  which  passes  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  tbe  bottle,  the  extremity  of  the  short  arm 
being  drawn  oat  to  a  narrow  point  (so  as  to  deliver  a  fine 
stream  of  water) ;  the  other  tube  ia  bent  at  an  angle  of 
about  100°,  its  two  arms  are  nearly  equal  (the  longest 
about  three  inches  in  length);  the  shorter  arm  is  fitted  into 
tbe  cork,  lo  as  just  to  project  inside  the  bottle.  On  filling  the  latter  with  % 
liquid,  inserling  tbe  cork  and  tubes,  and  blowing  into  tbol)ottIe  throogh  the 
abort  tube,  the  liquid  is  forced  np  through  the  long  one,  and  passes  out  at  the 
abort  arm  with  considerable  force,  in  a  small  stream.  By  inverting  tbe  bottle, 
tbe  air  vill  enter  through  the  long  tube,  and  the  water  ponr  out  of  the  smaller 
one,  the  openiog  of  which  is  not  contracted ;  some  force  may  be  imparled  to  the 
current  of  water  thus  obtained  by  blowing  into  the  bottle  through  the  narrow 
openiog  of  the  long  tube.  Sy  throwing  a  jet  of  water  against  the  sides  of  the 
filter,  and  varying  its  direction  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  in  which  tbe  bottle 
is  held,  tbe  portion  of  solid  that  adheres  to  ibcm  may  be  detached  and  washed 
down  towards  tbe  point  of  the  funnel.* 

Some  substances  adhere  so  obs^nately  to  the  sides  of  tbe  filter  as  not  to  be 
easily  removed  by  the  washing-bottle;  they  sbonld,  in  that  case,  be  detached  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod  with  a  round  extremity,  great  core  being  taken  not  to 
damage  tbe  filter.  With  some  substances,  it  is  also  necessary  to  stir  np  tbe  mass 
upon  the  filter  with  a  glass  rod,  in  order  to  disturb  the  fissures  that  form  in  it, 
which  would  otherwise  allow  the  water  ponred  upon  the  filler  to  pass  throngh 
them,  without  penetrating  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  substance. 

In  filtering  off  or  washing  a  substance,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  funnel 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  which  serves  to  exclude  any  impurities  that  might 
otherwise  fall  into  the  funnel,  and  also  to  prevent  evaporation  if  the  liquid  fil- 
tered is  volatile  (particularly  in  hot  filtrations).  Largo  crystals,  or  considerabto 
maEses  of  substance,  may  be  expeditiously  and  almost  completely  separated  from 
a  liquid,  by  throwing  them  upon  a  funnel,  into  the  neck  of  which  a  small  piece 
of  tow,  or  asbestos,  or  gloss  rod  is  introduced,  allowing  the  liquid  to  drain  off 

§  52.  Decantation. — Some  solids  may  be  separated  from  flaids,  or  purified 
by  a  process  termed  decantalion.  This  consists  in  allowing  the  solid  to  subside 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  (tall  jars  being  most  convenient),  and  removing  the 
clear  supernatant  liquid  either  by  pouring  it  off  slowly,  or  by  decanting  it  with 
a  tiphon  or  pipette.  Glass  siphons  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  tbeir 
size  and  bore  should  be  suited  to  the  quantity  of  material  operated  upon ;  but 
little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  tbeir  use.  The  mouth  of  tbe  short  arm  should 
not  be  allowed  to  approach  the  solid  too  closely,  lest  a  portion  of  it  sbould  be 

■  The  washing-bottle  is  also  very  nBcfUl  for  adding  small  qnontities  of  water  or  other 
aoWeata  to  a  soUd,  in  elTeotiog  its  solutioD,  or  for  wuhiDg  it  down  to  tbe  bottom  of  odj 
vessel  when  it  adheres  to  the  aidei. 
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Fig.  61. 


sucked  into  the  siphon  by  the  force  of  the  ascending  current.  For  small  opera- 
tions, where  the  Hquid  is  to  be  decanted  to  a  great  nicetj,  it  is  advisable  some- 
what to  contract  the  orifices  of  the  siphon,  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
stream.  The  long  arm  should  be  held  by  one  hand,  near  the  extremity,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  thumb  may  be  directly  opposite  its  mouth  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  current.  When  the  supernatant  liquid  has  been  decanted  from 
a  substance,  the  vessel  containing  the  latter  is  filled  up  with  water,  the  substance 
is  thoroughly  suspended  in  it  by  stirring  the  two  well  together  with  a  glass  rod, 
and  it  is  then  allowed  to  subside  perfectly,  and  the  water  decanted  when  clear; 
this  operation  being  repeated  until  the  substance  is  perfectly  washed. 

Small  quantities  of  liquid  may  be  decanted  from  solids  with  greater  safety  by 
means  of  the  pipeUe^  which  consists  of  a  narrow  glass  tube,  contracted  at  one 
extremity,  and  proyided  with  a  large  bulb  at  about  three  inches  from  the  other 
end,  which  is  bent,  above  the  bulb,  at  an  angle  of  120*^.  By 
immersing  the  constructed  extremity  in  the  liquid,  and  applying 
saction  to  the  other  end  with  the  mouth,  it  may  be  made  to 
ascend  into  the  bulb;  when  the  latter  is  filled,  the  tongue  is 
pressed  tightly  against  the  opening  of  the  bent  end,  the  pipette 
is  then  removed  from  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  transferred  to  a 
receiver. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  liquid  to  flow  back  when 
once  in  the  pipette,  as  this  would  occasion  a  disturbance  of  the 
particles  of  solid,  and  thus  prevent  for  a  time  the  removal  of 
the  liquid. 

This  tube  is  also  of  great  use  for  the  separation  of  tioo  tm- 
mucibU  liquidn.  The  operation  is  similar  to  that  just  described, 
the  pipette  being  introduced  into  the  upper  or  lower  liquid,  so 
that  its  extremity  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  layer.  It 
is  well,  in  separating  liquids  in  this  manner,  to  introduce  them 
first  into  long  narrow  slass  jars  or  tubes,  so  as  to  contract  the 
area  of  the  column  of  liquid  by  increasing  its  height,  and  thus 
rendering  the  separation  of  the  liquids  by  the  pipette  far  easier 
and  more  effectual.  This  operation  may  also  be  effected  in  va- 
rious other  ways.  Oils  may  be  separated  from  water,  in  which 
they  are  insoluble,  by  throwing  them  upon  a  wet  filter.  The 
water  will  pass  through,  and  the  oil  may  then  be  removed  by 
|»ercing  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  filter.  Glass  funnels,  of 
which  the  stem  is  furnished  with  a  tightly-fitting  stopcock  (se- 
parating funnels),  are  also  very  useful  for  separating  liquids. 
The  stopcock  being  closed,  the  liquids  are  poured  into  the  fun- 
nel, and  allowed  to  separate  perfectly.  By  then  opening  the 
eock,  the  lower  liquid  may  be  removed  from  the  upper,  care 
being  taken  to  allow  it  to  run  through  very  slowly  as  it  de- 
creases in  quantity,  and  to  close  the  cock  directly  the  upper 
liquid  approaches  it.  These  funnels  are  frequently  made  in  the 
form  of  globes,  provided  with  an  opening  at  the  top;  the  loss  of 
liquids  by  evaporation  is  much  decreased  by  their  use.  The  siphon  may  also 
be  used  for  the  separation  of  liquids. 


Fig.  52. 
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EVAPORATION. 

§  53.  The  apparatus  necessary  for  evaporations  are  the  same  as  those  required 
for  solution,  with  the  addition  of  watch-glasses  and  small  slips  of  glass.  The 
dishes  employed  should^  however,  if  possible,  be  more  shallow  than  those  used 
for  making  solutions. 

Evaporation  takes  place  at  almost  any  temperature.  When  a  liquid  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  slowly  at  the  common  temperature,  it  is  said  to  undergo  spontaneous 
evaporation.  This  species  of  evaporation  is  had  recourse  to  principally  in  effect- 
ing crystallization,  and  in  the  desiccation  of  some  substances  to  be  presently 
mentioned.  The  vessel  containing  the  liquid  is  covered  frith  filtering-paper,  to 
exclude  any  extraneous  impurities,  and  then  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  where 
there  is  a  continual  access  of  air  to  remove  the  vapor  as  it  gradually  forms. 
Spontaneous  evaporation  may  be  very  much  assisted  by  the  use  of  desiccators. 

The  method  most  generally  adopted  is  to  place 
Fig.  58.  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  under  a  bell-jar, 

together  with  another  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
which  has  a  great  affinity  for  water ;  or  better 
still,  to  place  these  two  vessels  together  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

As  the  air  is  exhausted,  the  water  passes 
readily  into  vapor,  which  is  directly  absorbed  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  thus  giving  place  to  a  fresh 
quantity  of  vapor,  which  is  in  turn  absorbed. 
The  vessel  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  should  present  a  much  larger  surface 
than  that  containing  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated,  and  they  should  be  so  placed 
that  the  latter  is  supported  by  the  former.  Other  substences  having  a  great 
affinity  for  water,  may  be  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid,  such  as  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, fused  potassa,  or  quicklime. 

When  the  evaporation  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  heat,  it  b  applied  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  the  solution  or  distillation  of  substances.  When  the  evapora- 
tion is  to  be  conducted  at  a  constant  temperature,  recourse  is  had  to  the  open 
water-bath  already  described,  or  to  a  similar  bath  filled  with  oil,  if  a  temperature 
above  212^  is  required,  a  thermometer  being  retained  in  the  bath  to  indicate 
the  temperature  during  the  operation. 

Evaporation  effected  below  ebullition  should  be  conducted  in  dishes  (which 
should  be  kept  covered  by  a  piece  of  filtering-paper  of  proper  size,  through  which 
a  glass  rod  has  been  passed  to  act  as  a  support) :  any  crusts  which  may  form 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  should  be  disturbed  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent 
their  retarding  vaporization. 

Evaporations  at  the  boiling  temperature  are  most  safely  conducted  in  flasks,  as 
the  liquid  is  thus  prevented  from  spirting  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel :  evapora- 
tion, when  thus  conducted,  proceeds  naturally  much  more  slowly,  as  the  vapor 
generated  cannot  escape  so  readily,  and  is  also  continually  condensed  to  some 
extent.  The  same  precautions  must  be  attended  to  in  the  application  of  heat  in 
evaporations  as  in  distillation  and  solution. 

7/1  evaporating  a  solution  to  dryness^  the  residual  mass  should  be  diligently 
stirred,  while  the  last  portion  of  water  is  passing  off;  this  considerably  promotes 
evaporation,  and  lessens  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance  from  spirting.      It  is 
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generally  advisable  to  expose  the  residue  for  a  lengthened  period  to  a  com- 
parativelj  low  temperatare,  in  order  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  moisture.^ 

§  54.  The  expulsion  of  moisture  from  solid 
snbstances,  is  termed  desiccation.  This  is  ef- 
fected at  various  temperatures,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance.  The  greater 
portion  of  moisture  may  be  removed  mecha- 
nically from  many  substances,  by  pressing 
them,  in  a  state  of  powder,  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper.  Some  bodies  require  perfect 
desiccation  at  "the  ordinary  temperature;  these 
are  exposed  over  a  desiccating  agent,  in  vacuo, 
until  they  no  longer  part  with  any  moisture. 
Other  substances  are  desiccated  in  the  water- 
oven  ;  a  double  metal  box,  between  the  sides 
of  which  water  is  contained,  the  temperature 
being  maintained  at  212°  by  means  of  a  lamp 
placed  underneath  :  the  inner  box  is  provided 
with  apertures  through  which  a  current  of  air 
may  circulate.  For  desiccation  at  higher  tem- 
peratures we  employ  an  air-bath  (of  which  va- 
rious forms  exist),  also  provided  with  draught- 
boles  and  with  a  thermometer,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be  properly  regulated. 
Previously  to  desiccation,  the  substance  is  reduced  to  as  minute  a  state  of  division 
as  possible. 

A  crude  test  of  its  dryness  after  desiccation,  is  that  of  holding  a  cold  clean 
glass  plate  over  it  while  warm,  and  observing  whether  any  film  of  moisture  be 
deposited  thereon.  The  most  accurate  test  is,  however,  that  of  weighing  the 
iubstunce  before  desiccation,  again  ascertaining  its  weight  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  proper  temperature  for  about  an  hour,  and  repeating  the  weighings 
It  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  until  the  last  two  agree  with  each  other. 

Some  rather  volatile  substances  may  be  desiccated  by  maintaining  them  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  passing  a  current  of  air  over  them. 
The  substance  is  contained  In  a  bulb-tube,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a 
loDg  chloride  of  calcium  drying-tube  (or  with  a  wash-bottle  containing  oil  of 
vitriol),  the  other  with  a  tube  leading  into  the  top  of  a  large  dosed  vessel  filled 
with  water,  and  having  one  or  two  openings  at  the  top  for  the  reception  of  tubes 
(being  kept  closed  when  not  in  use),  and  a  cock  fitted  into  its  side,  near  to  the 
bottom.  Such  a  vessel  is  termed  an  aspirator.  Upon  turning  the  cock,  the 
water  will  run  out  of  the  vessel  and  become  replaced  by  air,  which  first  passes 
through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (where  it  is  dried),  thence  over  the  heated 
substance  into  the  aspirator,  carrying  with  it  any  portions  of  moisture  that  may 
he  given  off  by  the  substance  operated  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  a 
aeeond  drying-tube  between  the  aspirator  and  tube  containing  the  substance,  lest 
the  suspension  of  the  operation  should  allow  moist  air  to  pass  back  into  the  tube. 
When  a  substance  has  been  perfectly  dried,  it  should  be  at  once  transferred  to 
t  well-closed  bottle  or  tube,  in  which  it  is  preserved  until  required;  unless  this 
precaution  is  taken,  the  substance  will  absorb  moisture  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  almost  every  case ;  some  bodies  absorb  moisture  rapidly  at  common  tem- 
peratures, t.  e,  are  deliquescent;  these  should  be  transferred  as  rapidly  as  possible 

'It  is  often  found  convenient,  in  evaporating  to  dryness,  to  place  the  evaporating 
dish  upon  an  empty  tin  pot,  heated  over  a  flame,  the  application  of  heat  being  thus  ren- 
dered more  uniform  and  gradual.  Should  the  residue  adhere  firmly  to  the  basin  in  which 
it  has  been  evaporated,  it  is  most  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  spatula. 
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while  warm.^  Crystals  and  precipitates  may  be  oonvenicntly  and  expeditiously 
dried  by  spreading  them  upon  two  or  three  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  then 
placing  the  latter  upon  a  porous  tile,  which  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  as  it  be- 
comes saturated  with  moisture.  In  many  oases  these  tiles  may  be  first  gently 
heated ;  they  then  effect  the  desiccation  of  the  substance  by  promoting  yaporiza- 
tion. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

§  55.  The  property  possessed  by  many  substances  of  assuming  definite  and 
peculiar  crystalline  forms,  frequently  serves  as  a  characteristic  by  which  they  may 
DC  recognized  and  distinguished  from  one  another. 

Crystallization  also  affords  an  easy  and  effectual  method  of  purifying  chemical 
compounds;  it  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  solution,  fusion,  or  vaporization. 

Crystalltzation  by  Solution. — A  substance  is  crystallized  from  its  solvent 
in  one  of  two  ways ;  by  cooling  the  hot  saturated  solution,  or  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  The  first  method  is  always  resorted  to  when  it  is  wished  to  effect 
rapid  crystallization,  the  size  and  forms  of  the  resulting  crystals  being  of  less 
importance  than  the  purification  of  the  substance.  Those  bodies  which  are  less 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  solvents  are  crystallized  by  the  second  method,  which 
is  also  employed  for  procuring  good  crystals  by  gradual  deposition. 

A  hot  saturated  solution,  prepared  according  to  the  prescribed  method  (§  50), 
is  filtered,  if  necessary,  as  rapidly  as  possible  (a  hot-water  funnel  being  employed 
when  required),  and  allowed  to  cool  undisturbed  and  gradually.  If  the  solution 
is  very  concentrated,  or  has  been  agitated,  or  cooled  rapidly,  the  crystals  deposited 
are  small,  confused,  and  irregular  in  their  forms;  if  it  is  wished  to  obtain  regular 
crystals  from  a  hot  solution,  the  latter  should  not  bo  too  strong,  and  the  above 
precautions  should  be  attended  to,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
the  opening  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  crystallization  is  effected,  to  prevent 
evaporation  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  crust 
of  confused  crystals. 

When  the  crystallization  is  to  be  effected  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  substance  is  prepared  at  the  common  temperature,  and  placed 
in  a  moderately  shallow  evaporating  basin,  which  must  afterwards  be  carefully 
covered  with  blotting-paper,  unless  the  solution  can  be  preserved  in  some  place 
where  no  dust  or  impurity  can  reach  it.  Crystallization  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion may  be  much  assisted  by  placing  the  solution  under  a  bell-jar,  together  with 
some  rapid  absorbent  of  moisture;  or  by  introducing  it  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  together  with  a  desiccating  agent,  and  exhausting  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed under  evaporation. 

If  crystallization  is  resorted  to  for  the  purification  of  a  substance,  the  crystals 
obtained  are  separated  from  the  solution  (or  mother-liquor)  when  perfectly  cool, 
by  gently  decanting  as  much  as  possible  from  the  crystals,  and  then  throwing 
them  upon  a  strainer  or  filter,  and  allowing  the  mother-liquor  to  drain  off.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  solvent  employed  is  then  poured  upon  them,  and  allowed 
to  drain  off,  so  as  to  remove  the  mother-liquor  still  retained  by  them.  If,  on 
applying  the  proper  tests  to  a  small  portion  of  the  substance,  it  is  now  found 
sufficiently  pure,  it  may  be  at  once  dried  for  use.  Should  it  require  further 
purification,  the  crystals  may  be  freed  still  more  perfectly  from  the  mother-liquor 
by  pressing  them  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  then  recrystallizing.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  until  the  resulting  crystals  are  sufficiently  pure. 

*  There  are  some  substances  which  lose  more  or  less  of  their  water  of  crystallization 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  u  e,  are  efflorescent;  it  is,  however,  always  necessary,  when 
they  are  required  anhydrous,  to  submit  them  to  desiccation  by  one  of  the  above  methods. 
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Substances  nay  be  crystallised  from  weak  solations  (or  mother-liquors)  either 
by  spontaDeous  evaporation,  or  by  concentrating  the  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
until  a  small  quantity  placed  upon  a  cold  surface  (a  glass  plate  or  watch-glass) 
deposits  crystals  upon  cooling :  it  may  then  be  set  aside  for  crystallization. 

The  method  generally  resorted  to  for  obtaining  perfect  and  large  crystals  of 
the  substance,  is  that  of  growing  or  feeding  a  crystal,  as  it  is  termed.  A  small 
and  perfect  crystal  is  selected  from  a  crop  obtained  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
and  placed  in  a  vessel  of  moderate  depth,  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  same  substance,  in  the  cold.  The  vessel  is  then  covered  with  filtering-paper 
add  set  aside,  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
twelve  hours,  the  crystal  is  gently  turned  in  the  solution  so  as  to  rest  upon 
another  surface  ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  regularly  twice  a  day  until  the* 
erystal  has  attained  the  desired  size.  As  the  solution  becomes  weaker  it  must 
be  poured  off,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  original  strength.  Great 
eare  must  be  taken  that  the  solution  be  not  too  concentrated,  since  it  most 
pvobably  will  then  deposit  fresh  crystals,  and  very  frequently  upon  the  surfaces 
of  the' crystal  to  be  fed;  from  which  it  is  generally  found  difficult  to  detach  them 
without  injuring  the  surfaces  of  the  large  crystal. 

Means  or  FitoMoriNO  Crystallization. — Two  or  three  methods  may  be 
resorted  to  for  promoting  crystallization  when  it  does  not  take  place  readily. 
Tlie  solution  may  be  placed  in  a  stoppered  or  corked  bottle,  or  in  a  vessel  the 
month  of  which  may  be  closed  by  the  thumb  or  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
fariaklv  agitated  for  two  or  three  minutes;  or  the  solution  may  be  well  stirred, 
tad  the  sides  of  the  vessel  rubbed,  with  a  smooth  glass  rod.  The  crystals 
obtained  in  both  cases  will  be  small,  and  generally  speaking  irregular;  many 
nbstances,  however,  which  would  not  be  deposited  from  their  solutions  until 
titer  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time,  may  be  made  to  crystallize  out  imme- 
diately by  the  above  methods.  The  latter  are,  therefore,  particularly  useful  in 
tnalysis,  when  it  is  wished  to  test  for  substances  of  this  nature  expeditiously. 

Solutions  which  have  remained  for  a  considerable  period  without  depositing 
crystals,  may  frequently  be  made  to  crystallize  by  the  introduction  into  the  solu- 
tion of  some  angular  fragment  (a  small  crystal  of  some  substance,  or  a  grain  of 
nnd). 

§  56.  Obtstalltzation  bt  Fusion. — Several  substances  may  be  crystallized 
very  beautifully  by  fusion.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  several  metals, 
especially  bismuth,  and  also  sulphur,  spermaceti,  and  other  substances  fusing  at 
i  eomparatively  low  temperature,  and  capable  of  assuming  crystalline  forms. 
To  effect  crystallization  by  this  method,  the  substance  is  melted  in  a  flat  ladle, 
aad  then  placed  upon  a  warm  sandbath,  so  that  it  may  cool  very  gradually;  or 
tke  body  may  be  first  melted  in  a  crucible,  and  then  poured  into  a  warmed  flat 
venel,  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  a  tolerably  solid  crust  has  been  formed  on 
the  sorftoe,  two  holes  should  be  pierced,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  edge,  by  means 
of  a  hot  rod  of  iron;  the  substance  that  has  not  yet  solidified  in  the  interior  is 
then  poured  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  the  mass  in  the  flat  vessel  is 
cool,  it  is  removed  fwhich  involves  the  fracture  of  the  vessel,  unless  it  be  of 
iron),  and  very  carefully  cut  open.^  The  interior  will  be  found  crystallized. 
Kne  masses  of  crystals  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  method  when  large  quan- 
tities of  the  substance  are  operated  upon. 

Cbtstallization  by  Vaporization. — The  principal  directions  for  obtaining 
crystals  by  vaporization  have  already  been  given  under  the  head  of  sublima- 

'  With  such  substances  as  sulphur  or  spermaceti,  this  is  readily  effected  by  means  of  a 
hot  kidfe.  Solphnr  must  not  be  heated  too  strongly,  as  otherwise  it  will  become  thick, 
ind  adhere  to  the  vessel. 
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tioD  (§  44).     We  have  but  to  add  that  the  more  gradual  the  applicatioD  of  heat, 
the  finer  are  the  crjstala  obtained. 


IGNITION. 

§  57.  By  this  term  is  understood  the  exposure  of  a  solid  substance  to  a  high 
temperature,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  to  a  certain  extent  its  chemical  or  phy- 
sical oonstitution.  Some  substances,  ordinarily  acted  upon  by  solvents,  are 
rendered  insoluble  by  ignition;  others  are  reduced  to  bodies  of  a  more  simple 
nature,  by  the  expulsion  of  certain  substances  which  are  either  volatile,  or  are 
•converted  by  auxiliary  means  into  volatile  substances  at  elevated  temperatures. 

Some  substances  require,  in  their  ignition,  to  be  distributed  over  a  consider- 
able surfiMM,  in  order  that  they  may  be  exposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  Such  operations  are  generally  conducted  over  the  flame  of  a  gas- 
burner,  or  powerful  spirit-lamp,  in  thin  flat  dishes  or  capsules  of  porcelain,  pla- 
tinum, or  silver.  The  heat  should  at  first  be  applied  very  gradually  Tthe  dish 
or  capsule  being  supported  by  a  triangle  or  sand-bath),  and  care  should  oe  taken 
that  the  substances  treated  in  this  manner  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  in  many 
cases  finely  powdered,  previously  to  ignition,  in  order  to  avoid  decrepitation  as 
much  as  possible.  When  it  is  desired  to  expose  the  substance  thoroughly  to  the 
action  of  the  air  during  ignition,  it  should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time  with  a 
piece  of  stout  platinum  wire,  a  platinum  or  steel  spatula,  or  a  glass  rod  (provided 
the  temperature  be  not  too  high).  Substances  which  require  ignition  in  contact 
with  air,  and  are  likely  to  decrepitate  or  suffer  loss  from  portions  being  carried 
away  by  the  vapors  evolved  during  the  operation,  should  be  heated  in  closed 
shallow  crucibles  (generally  of  porcelain  or  platinum),  the  lid  being  opened 
very  slightly,  to  admit  of  the  egress  of  vapor.  At  the  close  of  the  ignition,  the 
lid  may  be  partly  or  entirely  withdrawn,  and  the  access  of  air  to  ue  crucible 
facilitated  by  slightly  tilting  the  latter,  and  holding  the  blade  of  a  spatula,  or 
the  lid  of  a  crucible,  edgewise  across  the  opening.  It  is  also  well,  towards  the 
close  of  the  operation,  to  raise  the  temperature  considerably  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe.  Substances  that  require  ignition  out  of  contact  of  air,  are  heated  in 
deep  covered  crucibles  (of  graphite  or  clay,  according  to  the  temperature  ap- 
plied). These  are  generally  heated  in  furnaces;  some  substances  of  a  peculiar 
nature  are  ignited  over  lamps,  or  by  the  blowpipe,  in  closed  platinum  or  silver 
crucibles.^  Before  placing  a  porcelain  crucible  in  a  fire,  or  exposing  it  to  the 
full  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  should  be  first  gradually  heated  to  some  extent,  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  its  fracture  by  the  sudden  change  of  temperature.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable to  commence  the  ignition  with  a  gentle  fire,  and  gradually  to  increase  the 
temperature.  A  flat  piece  of  fire-brick  or  tile  (or  an  inverted  crucible),  should 
be  placed  between  the  bars  of  the  furnace  and  the  bottom  of  the  crucible ;  the 
latter  is  then  surrounded  with  fuel,  it  being  generally  advisable  not  to  plaoe  any 
above  the  cover.  In  removing  a  crucible  from  the  fire,  it  should  always  be  first 
placed  on  some  warm  spot  (e,  y.  the  top  of  the  fumaoe),  that  it  may  undergo  no 
very  sudden  change  of  temperature.  Iron  tongs,  of  various  forms  and  siies, 
are  used  for  handling  crucibles.  It  is  always  advisable  slightly  to  incline  the 
crucible  in  seizing  and  lifting  it  with  the  tongs,  especially  when  its  weight  is 
considerable. 

In  qualitative  analysis,  small  quantities  of  substance  may  be  ignited  upon  a 

>  These  may  be  exposed  over  a  lamp  to  a  very  high  temperature,  by  placing  them  in  an 
iron  or  copper  jacket,  consisting  of  a  cone  open  at  both  ends,  proTided  wiUi  projecting 
slips  to  support  the  crucible,  and  a  second  similar  cone,  the  wide  opening  of  which  fits 
into  that  of  the  jacket.    A  silver  crucible  should  only  be  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp. 
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platinam  spatula  or  scrap  of  platinum  foil ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
matters  given  off  daring  ignition,  small  portions  of  the  substance  may  be  heated 
in  hard  glass  tubes,  of  moderate  bore  and  about  four  inches  in  length,  open  at 
both  ends,  or  closed  at  one  extremity.  The  substance  is  placed  at  one  end, 
about  one  inch  from  the  opening  (if  an  open  tube  is  used),  and  then  heated  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp  (the  tube  being  held  more  or  less  obliquely, 
according  as  a  rapid  or  slow  current  of  air  is  required  to  pass  through  it). 


FUSION. 

§  58.  The  property  common  to  a  great  number  of  solid  bodies,  of  passing  over 
into  the  liquid  state  at  more  or  less  exalted  temperatures  (?'.  e.  their  fusibih'ty), 
ia  applied  by  the  chemist  for  effecting  certain  physical  or  chemical  changes  which 
cannot  well  be  brought  about  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Many  compounds  which  obstinately  retain  water  of  crystallization,  or  con- 
atitutional  water,  at  any  temperature  below  their  freezing-point,  may  be  rendered 
anhydrous  by  maintaining  them  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  time.  (It  should, 
however,  be  first  ascertained  that  such  bodies  undergo  no  further  decomposition 
at  their  fusing  temperature.)  When  substances  are  operated  upon  which  first 
fbae  in  their  water  of  crystallization  (undergo  an  aqueous  fusion),  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  must  be  persisted  in  until  the  substance  has  first  returned  to  the 
K^d,  and  then  again  to  the  liquid  state.  Some  substances  are  rendered  more 
dense  and  compact  in  structure  by  fusion,  which  is  at  times  a  matter  of  great 
importanoe. 

The  mechanical  division  of  other  substances  (particularly  metals),  is  indirectly 
effected  by  fusion  (granulation,  see  §  46).  Fusion  is  likewise  very  frequently 
resorted  to  for  decomposing  or  altering,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  chemical  consti- 
ttttion  of  substances. 

Frequently,  other  agents  besides  heat  are  called  into  action  to  effect  chemical 
dhftnges  by  fiision.  Such  agents  are  substances  having  an  affinity  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  body  operated  upon,  converting  it  into  a  volatile  substance,  or  com- 
Kning  with  it  to  form  some  fusible  compound.  These  are  generally  employed 
ather  when  it  is  wished  to  reduce  a  metallic  oxide  or  its  compound  to  the  state 
of  metal,  or  to  decompose  insoluble  compounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect 
their  subsequent  solution.  Some  substances  are  employed  to  convert  certain 
metallic  oxides  into  oxides  of  a  higher  class.  These  reagents  (in  what  is  termed 
"  the  dry  way")  have  received  the  name  of  flvxes.  They  may  be  divided  into 
tbor  classes,  according  to  their  peculiar  action:  reducing^  oxidizing^  double- 
iuomponngf  and  girnple  Jinxes. 

The  most  important  reducing  fluxes  are,  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  used 
together  with  charcoal,  and  in  some  cases  alone ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
hkckflux. 

The  last  is  prepared  by  introducing  gradually,  in  small  quantities,  into  a  cru- 
eiUe  heated  'to  a  very  dull  redness,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  one  of  nitre.  The  resulting  flux  consists  of  a  very  intimate  mixture  of 
earbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal,  the  latter  resulting  from  the  carbonization  of 
tartaric  acid. 

Charcoal  alone,  although  not  a  flux,  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent;  some 
oxides,  or  their  compounds,  fused  upon  or  together  with  charcoal,  are  reduced  to 
lower  oxides  or  entirely  deprived  of  oxygen. 

BUck  flux  is  particularly  useful  in  bringing  the  charcoal  it  contains  into  inti- 
Biate  contact  with  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon. 

The  most  important  double-decomposition  fluxes  are,  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  with  four  of  carbonate  of  potassa;  and  hydrate  of  baryta. 
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The  nitrates  of  potassa  and  soda  are  the  ozidizing-fluxes. 

The  simple  fluxes  act  sometimes  merely  as  purifiers  or  protectors,  removing 
an  J  mechanical  impurity  contained  in  the  substance  operated  upon;  or,  by  being 
placed  upon  its  upper  surface,  preserving  it  from  contamination  by  any  foreign 
matter  during  the  fusion. 

They  also  dissolve,  in  a  singular  manner,  a  number  of  metallic  oxides,  yield- 
ing with  them  slags  or  glasses  of  various  and  beautiful  colors.  The  principal 
of  these  simple  fluxes  are,  biborate  of  soda,  or  borax,  powdered  flint  or  green 
bottle-glass,  and  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda,  or  microcosmic  salt.* 

It  is  in  most  cases  essential  or  advantageous  that  these  fluxes  be  perfectly  dry 
and  finely  powdered  before  use.  The  simple  fluxes  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted 
^m  this  rule. 

Fluxes  should  all  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles,  in  order  to  prevent  theif 
absorbing  moisture,  or  becoming  impure. 

§  59.  Crucibles. — Fusions  are  performed  in  crucibles  of  clay,  iron,  graphite, 
porcelain,  silver,  or  platinum. 

Those  of  hard  sandy  clay  (for  example,  the  Hessian  crucibles')  are  most  fre- 
quently employed.  If  properly  made,  they  will  stand  a  high  red  heat,  and  are 
sufficiently  dense  to  retain  any  liquid  mass  for  some  time.  The  great  disad- 
vantage of  their  use  is  their  liability  to  be  attacked  by  the  fluxes  employed, 
the  substance  operated  upon  becoming  thus  contaminated  with  silica  or  alkalies; 
the  dissolving  action  of  the  flux  upon  the  crucible  is  sometimes  so  considerable 
«8  to  destroy  its  power  of  retaining  the  substance. 

Iron  crucibles  may  be  sometimes  substituted  with  advantage;  these,  however, 
cannot  be  used  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  since  iron  is  also  very  easily  acted 
upon  by  most  fluxes.  When  the  fusion  has  to  be  cflected  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, ^crpAite  crucibles  are  employed ;  these  act  at  the  same  time  as  auxiliary 
reducing  agents  (in  consequence  of  the  carbon  which  they  contain). 

Crucibles  lined  with  charcoal  are  sometimes  used  in  effecting  reductions. 
Fine  charcoal-powder  is  mixed  up  with  thin  gum-water,  sufficient  only  to  moisten 
it,  without  causing  it  to  adhere.  The  crucible  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  central  cavity  afterwards  made  as 
smooth  as  possible,  by  means  of  the  end  of  a  pestle.  The  reduction  and  fusion 
of  iron  is  eflected  in  crucibles  prepared  in  this  manner. 

Fusions,  and  especially  reductions  on  the  small  scale,  are  effected  in  crucibles 
of  Berlin  or  Meissen  porcelain j  over  gas  or  spirit  lamps,  by  the  aid  of  the  blow- 
pipe. Platinum  crucibles  are  substituted  for  these  when  a  high  temperature  is 
required  for  the  decomposition  of  a  substance  by  fusion,  or  when  the  glazing  of 
the  crucible  is  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  flux.  They  must,  however,  on  no 
account  be  employed  when  the  reduction  of  a  metal  is  likely  to  be  effected  by 
the  fusion,  as  in  such  cases  the  crucible  would  be  inevitably  destroyed,  or  very 
much  injured.  Caustic  alkalies,  or  phosphates,  and  silicates,  fused  in  the  pre- 
sence of  carbon,  likewise  attack  platinum ;  they  may,  however,  be  safely  fused 
in  silver  crucibles.' 

Precautions  to  be  attended  to  in  Fusions. — A  fusion  is  an  operation 
requiring  great  care  and  constant  attention :  there  is,  indeed,  no  other  process 
in  chemistry  so  liable  to  casualties.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  precautions  that  should  always  be  strictly  attended  to. 

The  special  directions  given  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  flux  and  sub- 

1  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  a  powerfally  eUansing  fiux^  on  account  of  the  firee  acid  it 
contains,  and  it  is  particularly  useful  for  cleansing  platinum  Tessels.  It  is  •  also  some- 
times employed  for  dissolying  minerals;  e,g,  chrome  iron-ore. 

'  Qold  crucibles,  alloyed  with  about  five  per  cent  of  platinum,  are  said  to  be  much 
more  eonyenient  than  these  latter,  sinoe  they  stand  a  far  higher  temperature. 
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itaoce  to  be  employed^  their  state  of  divisioD^  &c ,  most  be  always  implicitly 
followed. 

The  charge  of  a  crucible,  and  its  size,  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fusion.  Thus,  if  the  operation  is  accompanied  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  a  gas,  or  the  swelling  up  of  the  mass,  a  capacious  crucible  must  be 
used,  and  not  more  than  half  filled  with  the  mixture.  Substances  diminishing 
in  bulk  .upon  fusion,  may  of  course  be  heated  in  smaller  crucibles,  or  in  larger 
quantities. 

The  crucible  must,  in  almost  every  case,  be  kept  covered,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lid  may  be  easily  removed  at  any  point  of  the  process,  as  it  is  necessary 
in  most  operations  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  crucible  from  time  to  time. 

The  heating  of  a  crucible  must  be  conducted  very  gradually  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  source  of  heat  as  much  as  possible 
imder  control,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be  lowered  at  any  time,  if  the  cruci- 
Ue  becomes  too  hot,  or  the  contents  evince  symptoms  of  boiling  over. 

If  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  furnace,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  crucible  rapidly  frotn  the  fire,  placing  it  upon  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
until  it  has  somewhat  cooled  down.     The  heat  should  always  be  raised  consider- 
ably towards  the  close  of  the   operation.     In  many  cases,  particularly  when 
redacdons  have  been  effected  by  fusion,  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  the  crucible 
rather  than  to  disturb  the  mass  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire.     In  that 
ease,  the  crucible,  when  sufficiently  cooled  down,  is  laid  upon  an  anvil  or  ston^ 
slab,  and  smart  blows  are  then  applied  to  it,  by  means  of  a  hammer,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom.     The  fracture  of  the  crucible  is 
generally  efiected  by  this  means  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bottom  separates 
nom  the  sides,  and  any  button  of  metal  that  may  have  collected  there  is  then 
readily  removed  from  the  slag.     When  it  is  wished  to  preserve  the  crucible 
(those  of  porcelain,  clay,  &c.  being  referred  to),  the  fused  mass  must  not  be 
allowed  to  solidify  in  it,  even  though  capable  of  being  afterwards  removed  by  a 
lohent.     Many  fused  substances,  in  the  act  of  solidifying,  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  crucibles;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  when  the  fusion  is  completed,  to  seize 
the  latter  firmly  with  the  tongs,  and  to  pour  out  the  fused  mass  upon  a  cold, 
clean,  and  perfectly  dry  stone  or  iron  surface;  the  crucible  may  then  be  placed 
m  lome  warm  spot,  to  cool  gradually.     In  pouring  out  the  mass,  it  is  advisable 
to  move  the  crucible  about,  so  as  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  stream  issuing 
firom  it,  thus  spreading  the  mass  over  a  larger  surface.     It  then  cools  down, more 
npidly,  and  may  be  afterwards  operated  upon  more  conveniently  than  if  it  were 
in  a  thick  mass. 

In  fusing  any  substance  with  nitre,  when  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  latter 
is  80  violent  as  to  be  accompanied  by  deflagration,  as  in  the  oxidation  of  any 
organic  substance,  the  nitre  should  oe  first  heated  alone  until  perfectly  fused, 
tod  the  substance  then  gradually  introduced  by  means  of  a  spatula,  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  advisable  to  hold  the  crucible  cover  in  the  one  hand, 
bj  means  of  the  tongs,  while  the  substance  is  being  introduced,  and  to  replace 
it  immediately  after  every  addition,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by  spirting.  By  em- 
ploying a  mixture  of  nitre  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  former  is  rendered  far 
more  manageable — its  action  being  thus  greatly  moderated. 

Cjanide  of  potassium  must  on  no  account  be  employed  as  a  flux  when  the 
sobstance  operated  upon  contains  any  nitrate  or  chlorate,  since  a  violent  ex- 
plosion would  invariably  result.  In  addition  to  the  above  directions,  those  given 
with  regard  to  ignition  should  also  be  applied  to  the  operation  of  fusion. 
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SOURCES  OF  HEAT  IN  THE  LABORATORY. 

§  60.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  most  important  means  employed  for 
heatine  in  the  laboratory ;  since,  by  a  due  attention  to  these,  the  operator  may 
not  only  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  expense,  but,  which  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  may  considerably  economize  his  time,  and  may  attain  that 
neatness  in  his  processes  which  is  so  desirable  for  the  analytical  chemist. 

Lamps. — The  simplest  of  all  our  sources  of  heat,  which  has  been  employed 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  is  the  common  n>trt^ainp,  with  which  all  our 
readers  must  be  familiar;  we  should  recommend  them  to  be  made  of  glass,  with 
brass  mounting  for  the  wick ;  the  plate  carrying  the  wick- tube  should  screw  into 
a  brass  socket  cemented  on  to  the  lamp ;  a  glass  cap  for  spirit-lamps  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  of  brass,  on  account  of  its  cleanliness.  In  extinguishing  the 
lamp,  the  flame  should  be  blown  out  before  the  cap  is  replaced,  or  the  air  within 
the  latter  is  often  rarefied  to  such  an  extent  that  considerable  exertion  is  required 
to  move  it.  Wood-naphtha^^  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  cheapest  fuel  for  spirit- 
lamps;  its  flame  should  emit  very  little  light;  and  should  not  deposit  carbon 
upon  porcelain  dishes. 

The  heat  of  a  spirit-flame  may  be  much  increased  by  supplying  air  to  the 

interior;  this  is  effected  in  the  spirit-lamps  of 
Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich,  where  the  burner  is 
constructed  on  the  Argand  principle,  and  the 
naphtha,  or  alcohol,  supplied  from  a  reservoir 
connected  with  the  burner  by  a  long  narrow  tube; 
these  lamps  produce  a  very  high  degree  of  heat, 
but  are  rather  difficult  to  trim,  and  somewhat 
liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  where  gas  cannot  be 
had,  however^  they  will  be  found  very  useful  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  roaring-lamp,  which  is  described  in  the 
article  on  glassblowing,  cannot  be  used  in  opera- 
tions which  occupy  a  considerable  length  of  time; 
since  it  becomes  too  hot,  and  consumes  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  fuel ;  but  for  rapid  fusions,  this 
instrument  is  very  useful. 

Oil-lamps  are  not  very  often  used  in  laborato- 
ries, where  their  grease  is  very  objectionable ;  the 
use  of  an  oil-flume  in  blowpipe  operations  will  be 
noticed  hereafter;  lamps  for  this  purpose  are 
usually  made  with  two  wicks,  a  round  one  for  a 
fine  blowpipe  flame,  and  a  flat  wick  for  a  large 
reducing  flame ;  these  should  be  very  smoothly  cut,  and  their  snuff  removed  from 
time  to  time. 

A  good  Argand  oil-lamp,  with  a  copper  chimney,  may  conveniently  replace 
gas  in  some  operations  on  sand-baths,  &c. 

Gas,  however,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  source  of  heat  employed  in  the 
laboratory,  and  may  be  applied  in  a  great  many  different  ways;  we  shall  give  a 
brief  description  of  two  gas-burners  which  we  have  found  most  useful  in  prac- 
tice.    The  most  pre-eminent  and  important  of  these  is  the  gauze-burner,  which 


*  Also  called  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  pyroligneous  ether.     In  the  United  States,  alcohol  is 
used  on  account  of  economy. 
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eonsitits  of  &  cjlindrical  metal  chimney  (Fig.  56,  Fig  50 

a),  abont  five  inches  high,  and  tvo  incbea  in  dia- 
meter, Bnrmoanted  bj  a  Rcrew-riog,  h,  in  wfaich 

ia  fitted  a  piece  of  rather  cootm  iron-wir^  gance; 

we   have  fonnd  that  oontainiog  nine   hundred 

meshea  to  the  sqnaro  inch  very  useful  for  this 

pnipoae.     The  burner  vhich  we  are  in  the  habit 

of  naing  for  such  a  chimney  is  a  common  Argand 

of  \  inch  diameter,  carrying  twelve  holes,  and 

prorided  with  four  arms  to  support  the  ohimnej; 

this  Aigaad  burner  is  screwed  on  to  a  plain  je^ 

■o  that,  if  it  be  removed,  a  very  good  blowpipe 

flame  is  obtained  ;  a  heavy  brass  foot  completes 

the  stand,  which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  vul- 

eanixed  tube  with  the  gas-pipe,  so  that  it  may  be 

Bored  to  any  part  of  the  table.     By  removing 

the  gauie  ring,  we  may  also  obttun  a  very  steady 

Ai]nnd  flame.' 

The  ganze-hnmer  sots  upon  exactly  the  same 

principle  as  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 

via :  tnat  flame  cannot  be  communicated  through 

wire  gaoze  of  a  certain  fineness;  within  the  chim- 
ney of  the  bnmer,  the  gas  ia  mixed  with  an 

ana«nt  of  air  sufficient  to  bnm  the  carbon  and 

bjdrogen  aimultaneoosly,  so  that  no  carbon  ia 

nparated  within  the  flame,  and  therefore  no  soot 

d^Mflited;  in  fact,  this  burner  not  only  equals 

0M  tpirit-lamp  in  this  respect,  bat  also  poBsesaes 

Ik  advantage  of  a  much  higher  range  of  temperature.  Fig.  57. 

The  common  ring  gat-bumer  (Fig.  57,  a,  b),  with  sixteen  boles, 

■ill  aim  be  found  oseful  upon  the  working-table;  that  part  of 

dw  latter  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  burner  may 

be  covered  with  a  piece  of  sheetiron,  to  protect  it  from  the  heat; 

■n  iron  sand-bath  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter  may  be  very 

eooveniently  heated  over  auob  a  burner;  a  ready  support  for 

■nd-batba  may  be  fashioned  out  of  an  inverted  flower-pot,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  removed,  and  square  notohes  cut  with  a  saw 
m  the  edges  of  the  wide  chimney  thus  formed. 

S  SI.  FiraitACEe. — It  soaroely  folia  within  our  province  to 
detcribe  the  various  fijraaeee  used  by  the  chemist,  bat,  when  speaking  of  heating 
alliances,  we  cannot  pass  them  entirely  without  notice. 

A  very  good  genetal  fumaoe  may  be  built  of  brick,  the  gmte  being  arranged 
■Ois  to  insure  a  thorough  draught,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  easy  of  access  to  the 
operator;  the  farnace  should  be  aurmonnted  by  a  sand-bath  of  pretty  large 
dinensions;  either  near  to,  or  In  connection  with  the  furnace,  there  should  be  a 
emfiwfMm-ta&A;,  covered  with  sheet-iron,  upon  which  operations  involving  the 
Uaof  redhot  charcoal  may  be  conducted;  or  this  combustion- table  may  be  con- 
Aacted  of  brick,  and  a  graW  sunk  in  it  supplied  with  air  from  beneath,  and 
furnished  with  a  movable  conical  chimney  for  increasing  the  draught;  this  grate 
•wrea  to  supply  redhot  charcoal.  A  drt/itiif-clotit  tor  Qltcm,  &c.  may  be  conve- 
niently placed,  so  that  it  shall  be  heated  by  the  flue  of  the  furnace. 
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Odc  of  the  best  portable  farnaoes  is  that  known  as  BlacJcs  fumaee^  which  is 
made  of  sheet-iron,  lined  with  fire-briok,  with  a  wide  iron  pipe  serving  as  a 
chimney,  which  may  be  conducted  into  the  main  chimney  of  the  laboratory;  this 
fnmace  is  provided,  in  front,  with  two  fire-doors,  which  give  access  to  difl^rent 
parts  of  the  fire;  the  ash-pit  is  closed  by  sliding-doors,  which  permit  the  regu- 
lation of  the  draught  ]  there  are  also  two  holes,  on  the  same  level,  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  furnace,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  tubes.  A  sand-bath  is  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  deep  sand-pot  for  operations 
with  retorts,  &c. ;  there  should  also  be  a  lid  with  which  the  furnace  may  be 
closed  for  crucible  operations. 

In  cases  where  small  crucibles  are  to  be  raised  to  a  very  high  uniform  temper* 
ature,  a  piece  of  apparatus,  termed  a  muffle,  is  employed ;  this  is  a  nearly  semi* 
cylindrical  vessel  of  fire-day,  closed  at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  long,  nar- 
row apertures  at  the  sides,  to  allow  of  the  radiation  of  heat  into  the  interior, 
and  of  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air;  this  muffle  is  placed  in  the  lower  aperture 
of  the  Black's  furnace  before  the  fire  is  lighted,  in  oi^er  that  it  may  be  gradually 
heated  to  redness ;  the  crucible,  &c.  are  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  muffle. 

An  admirable  furnace  for  operations  where  glass  tubes  are  to  be  heated  to  red- 
ness, is  the  condnution-fumace  (Fig.  58),  employed  in  organic  analysis ;  it  is  a 

irouffh  of  sheet-iron,  in  length  about  two  feet; 
^^K'  ^^'  in  width,  at  the  upper  part,  about  five  incbesi 

at  the  lower,  three,  and  in  perpendicular 
depth,  about  three  inches ;  the  front  of  this 
furnace  is  closed  with  an  iron  plate,  perfo- 
rated with  a  hole  of  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  diameter  for  the  passage  of  tubes, 
but  the  iiinder  end  of  the  trough,  a  h,  is  left 
open ;  the  bottom  is  provided  with  slits,  D  D,  made  transversely  at  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch  apart,  and  between  every  other  pair  of  slits,  is  placed  a  sheet-iron  sup* 
port  for  the  tube.    This  furnace  should  also  be  furnished  with  several  movable 
screens  of  sheet-iron  (Fig.  69),  serving  to  divide  it  into  compartmcntSi 
Fig.  69.     gQ^  ^i^i^  ^  cork-screen  to  hang  on  the  front,  in  order  to  protect  the 
P*^^      corks  from  radiated  heat. 

VA  H  When  in  use,  the  furnace  must  be  supported  over  the  combustion- 

^Jl  table  upon  bricks,  which,  if  needful,  may  be  made  to  close  partially 
the  apertures  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  moderate  the  draught.  The 
fuel  employed  is  always  charcocUf  which  should  be  of  such  quality  as  to  bum 
without  flame  or  much  scintillation,  and  to  remain  redhot  for  some  time  after  its 
remoyal  from  the  fire;  it  should  be  used  in  rather  large  fragments,  which  main- 
tain a  brighter #nd  more  uniform  fire  than  the  small  coals;  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  may  bo  increased,  if  necessary,  by  fanning  with  a  piece  of  mill-board.  The 
fire  may  be  gradually  enlarged  to  any  extent  by  moving  the  iron  screen  farther 
from  the  front,  which  is  very  convenient  in  heating  tubes  successively  throughout 
their  whole  length,  as  is  requisite  in  organic  analysis. 

A  portable  charcoal  chavffer  will  be  found  very  useful  for  supplying  redhot 
charcoal  in  such  operations  as  that  just  described,  as  well  as  for  aJQFording  a  very 
uniform  and  manageable  source  of  heat  in  various  operations  with  flasks  and 
retorts.  It  may  even  be  used  with  advantage  for  heating  porcelain  crucibles, 
where  a  good  gas-burner  is  not  at  hand. 

A  most  convenient  chauffer  is  a  nearly  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  six  at  the  bottom,  which  is  fitted  with  a  grat- 
ing ;  the  sides  arc  about  five  inches  high,  and  are  perforated  with  several  holes  of 
about  \  inch  iu  diameter,  for  admission  of  air;  this  chauffer  should  be  supported 
on  three  legs,  and  provided  with  a  conical  chimney  of  sheet-iron,  about  eighteen 
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inehes  in  beighty  which  may  be  placed  over  it  to  increase  the  draught ;  if  a  few 
redhot  coals  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  chaoffer,  then  covered  with  charcoal, 
and  the  chimney  placed  on,  a  very  brisk  fire  can  be  made  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
minates,  especially  if  the  draught  be  increased  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  bellows* 
The  small  fire-clay  chauffers  now  imported  firom  the  Continent  will  also  be  found 
very  useful. 

Utile  other  furnace-fuel  is  used  in  the  laboratory,  besides  coke  and  charcoal; 
the  latter  is  only  used  in  the  combustion-trough  and  chauffBr ;  coke  being  decidedly 
the  best  fuel  for  ordinary  furnace-work.  Anthracite  is  now  much  used  for 
metallurgic  operations. 


THE   USB   OF  THE   BLOWPIPE. 


Fig.  61. 


§  62.  The  Blov^ipe  consists  essentially  of  a  tube  of  convenient  size  and 
ihape,  furnished  with  a  small  aperture  or  jet,  through  which  a  stream  of  air  may 
be  projected  into  the  fiame.  ' 

This  instrument  has  taken  a  great  many  forms;  the  simplest  of  these  is  the  com- 
mon soldering-pipe  QFig.  60),  used  by  braziers,  which  is  a  conical  tube  of  brass  or 
tm,  of  about  one-thira  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
ftt  the  larger  orifice,  from  which  it  tapers     Fig*  60. 
off  to  a  jet  of  the  required  size;  this  tube 
is  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  Such 
a  blowpipe,  though  not  well  fitted  for 
analytical  investigations,  is  often  used  in 
the  laboratory  for  drawing  glass,  heatiug 
eradbles,  &c.,  since  its  orifice  is  rather 
krge,  and  it  therefore  furnishes  a  broad 
lame.     The  great  defect  of  this  tube  con- 
Bsts  in  the  want  of  a  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting the  projection  of  the  condensed 
mobture  from  the  mouth  into  the  blow- 
pipe flame.    This  imperfection  is  remedied 
m  Black^s  hlowpipe,  which  is  now  gene- 
nlly  used  in  analysis.     It  consists  of  a 
conical  tube  of  brass  or  japanned  tin,  the  small  orifice  of  which  has  a  diameter 
of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  is  fitted  with  a  bone  mouth-piece ;  the  larger 
extremity  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  closed  by  a  brass  disk ;  at  a 
distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  this  end  of  the  tube,  another,  but  much 
smaller  tube,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  is  introduced  at  right  angles  to 
tbe  larger;  this  smaller  tube  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  conical  cap,  called  the 
jet,  which  may  be  removed  to  give  place  to  a  larger  or  smaller,  as  occasion  may 
require.     The  jets  are  sometimes  made  of  platinum,  but  more  commonly  of 
bnas.^    It  will  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  the  blowpipe  between  the  smaller 
tube  and  the  closed  extremity,  forms  a  reservoir  to  contain  the  moisture  which 
eondenscs  in  the  tube,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  being  projected  into  the  flame. 
The  smaller  tube  is  sometimes  terminated  by  a  very  fine  aperture,  so  that  no 
e&p  is  required  for  the  jet.     A  fine  jet  is  necessary  for  analytical  experiments, 
•od  a  larger  one  for  glassblowing,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  the  blowpipe,  but  the  above  is  one  of  the  least 
expensive,  and  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 


BUck's  Blowptp«. 


'  These  jets  are  somewhat  liable  to  be  stopped ;  they  may  then  be  opened  with  a  fine 
platiniiiB  wire,  not  with  any  sharp  instrument,  or  the  orifice  will  be  too  much  enlarged. 
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The  flame  whicb  is  best  adapted  to  the  nse  of  the  blowpipe  in  the  laboratory 
is  that  of  coal-saa^  since  it  is  perfectly  free  from  dirt  and  grease,  and  admits  of 
being  regulated  with  great  nioetnr-  The  gas  shoald  issae  from  a  plain  cylindrical 
orifice,  of  one-qnarter  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  if  the  walls  of  the  gas- 
jet  be  pretty  thidc,  they  afford  a  convenient  rest  for  the  blowpipe,  for  which  a 
notch  may  be  made  in  the  margin  of  the  orifice.  When  gas  cannot  be  procared, 
a  good  oiMamp,  with  a  pretty  thick,  smoothly-cnt  wick,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose; or  a  wax  candle  with  a  Urge  wick  may  be  substituted. 

The  principal  mpportM  used  K>r  the  test-specimens  in  experiments  with  the 
blowpipe,  are  charcoal^  plcUmum  wire  wid/oU,  iron  tpooru,  and  glass  reduction^ 
tubes. 

The  charcoal  selected  for  the  purpose  should  be  compact,  free  from  cracks, 
and  its  ^cture  should  be  smooth  and  shining;  it  should^  not  readily  powder 
when  struck,  but  tend  rather  to  splinter;  this  charcoal  must  have  been  well  car- 
bonized, which  will  be  indicated  by  its  burning  without  flame  or  empyreumatio 
odor ;  it  must  not  be  '^  barky,''  or  it  will  crepitate  and  scintillate  in  the  blow- 
pipe-flame, and  when  the  latter  is  directed  upon  its  surface,  it  should  leave  but 
little  white  ash ;  lastly,  it  should,  of  course,  be  perfectly  dry.  The  good  beech- 
charcoal  in  common  use  will  generally  be  found  to  answer  very  well  for  blow- 
pipe experiments ;  it  should  be  split  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter,  which  are  then  ground  flat  and  smooth  on  opposite  sides  by 
rubbing  upon  a  rough  stoiie. 

The  operator  should  be  provided  with  a  tmaU  kni/e  to  cut  cavities  in  the 
charcoal,  and  with  a  spcUula  for  lifting  the  fluxes,  &o. ;  a  small  pair  of  tweezers 
for  taking  up  metallic  globules  will  also  be  found  use^l. 

In  some  experiments,  a  pestle  and  mortar  of  agate  are  necessarv;  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  mortar  should  be  about  li  inch,  and  its  depth  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary watch-glass. 

Two^cs  of  platinum  wire  should  be  found  amongst  the  blowpipe  apparatus; 
the  thinner  kind  resembling  a  stout  horsehair,  the  otner  having  the  thickness  of 
the  gut  used  for  fishing-lines ;  these  are  cut  into  pieces  of  three  and  four  inches 
in  length.^ 

Platinum /oil  must  be  so  thick  that  a  piece  of  it,  two  inches  square,  will  not 
bend  with  its  own  weight ;  pieces  of  the  above  dimensions  are  suitable  for  most 
purposes. 

^071  spoons  are  only  used  in  rough  experiments;  they  are  generally  rather 
thin  in  substance,  round,  shallow,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  provided  with  a  long  handle,  which  may  be  thrust  into  a  cork  to  protect  the 
hand. 

Glass  reduction-tuhes  are  made  of  various  forms,  but  are  generally  either 
simply  closed  at  the  end,  or  expanded  into  a  bulb ;  the  method  of  making  these 
tubes  will  be  described  in  th^ection  on  manipulation  of  glass ;  suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  they  should  be  of  nard  German  glass,  in  order  better  to  resist  the 
high  temperature  to  which  they  are  often  exposed. 

§  63.   The  chief  reagents  employed  in  blowpipe  experiments  are  the  following : 

Charcoal,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  support ;  it  is  sometimes 
required  in  powder,  which  should  be  strongly  heated  in  a  olosdd  crucible,  to 
expel  volatile  matters,  previously  to  use.  Charcoal  is  the  chief  agent  employed 
for  abstracting  oxygen  in  operations  with  the  blowpipe. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (NaO.COJ  is  often  required  in  reduction-experiments, 
when  its  action  appears  to  depend  upon  the  momentary  isolation  of  a  portion  of 
its  sodium,  which  exercises  a  powerful  reducing  action  on  the  substaacc  operated 

1  These  wires  may  be  cleaned  after  use  by  boiliDg  in  cone,  bjdrochloric  acid.  They 
shoald  be  kept  in  disUlled  water. 
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upon.  It  acts  also  by  extracting  the  acid  from  salts,  and  thas  leaying  the  metal- 
lic oxide  more  expoe^  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  and  sometimes  serves  to 
protect  the  sor&ce  of  rednoed  metals,  and  to  prevent  their  reoxidation. 

Carbonate  of  soda  employed  as  a  blowpipe  reagent,  should,  strictly  speaking, 
be  perfectly  pure ;  but  the  common  washing-soda  of  commerce,  after  one  or  two 
recrystallisations,  is  sufficiently  so  for  ordinary  purposes;  the  crystals  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  san^-bath,  and  afterwards  rather 
coarsely  powdered. 

Black  JluXy  which  has  been  noticed  when  speaking  of  fusion,  is  also  sometimes 
employed  in  blowpipe  experiments. 

C^nide  of  potamum  (KCj^^KNC^,  prepared  by  Liebig's  process)  is  very 
valuable  as  a  reducing  agent;  most  metallic  oxides,  when  fused  with  cyanide  oF 
potassium,  part  with  their  oxygen  to  this  salt,  converting  it  into  %anate  of 
potassa  (KO.CyO);  the  great  fusibility  of  the  cyanide,  however,  prevents  its 
application  in  many  cases.  This  reagent  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder. 

A  rather  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  (CoO.NO^)  is  sometimes  useful 
in  experiments  on  charcoal. 

Borax  (biborate  of  9oda,  NaO.2BO,+10'^<l)  is  a  most  important  blowpipe 
reagent.  It  should  be  finely  powdered.  The  chief  value  of  borax  in  blowpipe 
analysis  depends  upon  its  propeHy  of  dissolving  certain  metallic  oxides,  forming 
glasses  of  peculiar  colors.  When  heated  in  the  blowpipe-flame,  borax  first 
swells  up  Hntumesces),  evolves  steam,  and  then  fuses  to  a  perfectly  colorless 
glass,  whicn  remains  transparent  on  cooling. 

Photfphoru»-BaU  (microcotmic  saltf  NaO.NH^O.HO.PO^+SAq)  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  borax  for  producing  colored  glasses.  When  heated,  this  salt 
loses  its  ammonia  and  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  metaphosphate  of  soda 
(NaO.PO^),  which  fuses  into  a  perfectly  clear  glass.  Phosphorus-«dt  is  used  in 
small  crystals. 

Nitrate  o/  potaaa  (nitre,  KO.NO^)  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  oxidizing 
agent ;  it  should  be  kept  in  powder. 

§  64.  It  may  be  useful,  in  this  place,  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  describing  the  behavior  of  substances  under  the  blowpipe. 

Intumesoenck  is  the  swelling  up  of  the  fused  salt,  in  consequence  of  the 
lipid  expulsion  of  its  water  of  crystallization;  borax  affords  a  very  good  example 
of  this  (§  63). 

Dbcrepitation  has  been  already  defined  as  the  splitting  up  of  the  crystals 
of  a  salt,  by  the  expansion  of  the  mechanically-inclosed  water. 

Deflagration  is  the  vivid  combustion  observed  when  powerful  oxidizing 
agents  are  heated  in  contact  with  oxidizable  substances  (e.  g.  nitre  upon  char- 
coal), or  when  such  agents  are  exposed  to  the  inner  blowpipe-flame. 

Djetonation  takes  place  when  one  or  all  of  the  substances  acting  upon  each 
other  are  suddenly  converted  into  the  gaseous  form,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sharp 
noise. 

Incandescence  is  the  production  of  a  bright  light,  when  solid  infusible  sub- 
itances  are  introduced  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  blowpipe-flame. 

§  65.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  manipulations  with  the  blowpipe,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  blow- 
pipe-flame. 

In  a  coal-gas  flame  (which  is  quite  similar  to  the  flames  of  lamps  and  candles), 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  constitute  the  fuel,  enter  into  combination  with 
oxygen  (forming  respectively  carbonic  acid  and  water),  but  not  simultaneously. 
The  affinity  of  hydrogen  being  greater  than  that  of  carbon,  for  oxygen,  under 
the  present  conditions,  the  former  undergoes  combustion  first,  leaving  the  carbon 
free  in  the  midst  of  the  flame^  by  the  heat  of  which  it  is  raised  to  so  high  a 
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temperature,  that  it  emits  a  white  light;  this  carbon  afterwards  nndergoes  com- 
bastion  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  external  air. 

In  a  common  flame,  we  may  perceive  three  cones,  the  innermost  of  which  (Fig. 
62  a)  is  a  hollow  space,  filled  with  combustible  gas,  whilst  the  second 
Fig.  62.         or  luminous  cone,  B,  is  that  in  which  the  hydrogen  undergoes  com- 
bustion and  the  carbon  is  raised  to  a  white  heat,  to  be  subsequently 
burnt  in  the  cone,  o,  which  emits  very  little  light. 

In  examining  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  upon  such  a  flame,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  air  projected  into  the  latter  does  not 
proceed  from  the  lungs,  but  is  simply  conveyed  through  the  pas* 
sages  of  the  nose  into  the  mouth,  and  thence  ejected  by  a  muscular 
effort  of  the  cheeks,  so  that  a  stream  of  nearly  pure  atmospheric 
air  (oxygen  and  nitrogen)  is  forced  into  the  flame,  to  which  enough 
oxygen  is  thus  supplied  to  enable  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  to 
bum  simultaneously,  in  consequence  of  which  no  carbon  separates, 
and  the  flame  emits  no  whitjo  light.     The  blowpipe-flame  (Fig.  63),  like  that  of  the 

ordinary  candle  or  gas-jet,  consists  of  three  parts;  the 
Fig.  68.  iuner  hollow  cone,  where  the  cold  air  first  passes  into 

the  flame ;  the  inner  cone  of  partial  combustion ;  and 
the  outermost  cone,  where  the  combustion  is  com- 
pleted. In  that  part  of  the  inner  blue  cone  which 
is  nearest  to  the  blowpipe-jet,  there  must  be  an  excess 
of  oxygen,  and  in  this  place  the  combustion  is  perfect; 
beyond  this,  there  is  a  point  where  neither  the  oxygen 
nor  the  combustible  gas  is  in  excess,  and  this  is  con- 
sequently the  hottest  part  of  the  blowpipe-flame ;  this 
point  is  found  near  the  extremity  of  the  blue  flame ;  a 
little  within  the  point  of  the  blue  flame  (unless  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
air  be  forced  into  it  from  a  large  blowpipe-jet),  there  will  be  an  excess  of  com- 
bustible gas  (carbon  and  hydrogen),  which,  at  the  high  temperature  to  which  it 
is  here  raised,  is  capable  of  abstracting  oxygen  from  most  metallic  oxides,  thus' 
reducing  them  either  to  metals  or  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.  This  part  of  the 
flame  is  termed  the  reducing  or  deoxidizing  flame. 

When  the  heated  gas  has  passed  the  point  of  the  blue  flame,  it  is  oxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  gives  rise  to  the  very  slightly  luminous 
cone  of  complete  combustion.  Around  this  cone,  then,  there  is  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  and  if  any  substance  be  introduced  into  it  which  has  any  considerable 
affinity  for  this  element,  it  will  be  at  once  oxidized;  hence  this  outer  codc  has 
been  named  the  oxidizing  flame.  The  capabilities  of  the  different  blowpipe- 
flames  may  be  readily  tested  by  introducing  a  litUo  oxide  of  lead,  in  a  small  iron 
spoon,  into  the  inner  flame,  which  will  at  once  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  the  metal  thus  obtained  may  be  reoxidized  by  transferring  it  to  the  outer 
flame. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  well-defined  blowpipe-flame  with  the  gas-jet  above  de- 
scribed, the  aperture  of  the  blowpipe-jet  should  be  placed  just  within  the  flame, 
immediately  above  the  edge  of  the  aperture  from  which  the  gas  issues ;  if  a 
reducing  flame  is  required,  a  blowpipe  with  a  small  jet  should  be  used,  a  larger 
orifice  being  better  suited  for  oxidation.  A  broad  scattered  flame,  which  is  very 
useful  for  heating  crucibles,  drawing  glass,  &c.,  is  obtained  when  the  blowpipe- 
jet  is  withdrawn  to  the  distance  of  ^  or  {^  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  gas- 
flame.  A  good  blowpipe-flame  should  be  free  from  white-light,  and  the  two  cones 
should  be  very  well  defined.  The  stream  of  air  must  not  be  intermitted,  the 
operator  acquiring,  by  continued  practice,  the  habit  of  breathing  through  the 
nose  without  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks. 
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In  examining  the  action  of  the  blowpipe-flame  npon  test-specimens  placed  on 
eharooal  supports,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  ascertain  if  any  substance  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state,  and  whether  the  surrounding  portion  of  charcoal  is 
corered  with  an  ineruMtation  of  oxide  resulting  from  the  reozidation  of  the 
metallic  vapor  in  passing  through  the  outer  flame.  To  determine  these  points, 
a  j^ece  of  charcoal  havine  been  selected  and  prepared  according  to  the  directions 
^ven  above,  a  small  shaUow  cavity  (of  about  i  inch  in  diameter)  is  scooped  with 
a  penknife  at  one  end  of  the  smooth  surface,  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
edge,  and  in  this  the  test-specimen  is  placed,  and  covered  with  the  reagent  to  be 
employed;  the  charcoal  is  now  held  in  the  blowpipe-flame  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  reducing  (inner)  flame  may  be  directed  into  the  cavity,  and  the  oxidising 
(outer)  flame  allowed  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  upon  which  it 
should  extend  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  within  the  limits  of  which  wo  after- 
wards look  for  the  incrustation;  the  stream  of  air  must  not  be  violent  at  first,  or 
the  substance  will  be  blown  away,^  but  should  be  increased  as  the  operation  pro- 
eeeds.     The  specimen  to  be  examined  should  be  first  powdered. 

In  some  cases,  espedally  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  it  is  necessary  to  roatt 
the  specimen,  by  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  the  outer  flame,  to  oxidize  and 
remove  sulphur,  &c.,  before  attempting  to  reduce  it;  this  should  always  be 
attended  to  in  the  case  of  metallic  sulphides,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  or  other 
retgent,  not  being  added  till  the  roasting  is  completed,  which  will  be  the  case 
when  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible ;  the  test-specimen 
should  be  turned  about  once  or  t^ce  during  the  operation,  to  expose  fresh  sur- 
£M9es  to  the  oxidizing  action. 

The  reduced  metiu  is  generally  seen  either  in  one  pretty  large  globule  or  in  a 
multitude  of  smaller  particles,  which  may  generally  be  induced  to  unite  by  judi- 
donsly  directing  the  blowpipe-flame  upon  them ;  cyanide  of  potassium  is  very 
useful  in  favoring  the  union  of  such  globules,  since  it  becomes  very  liquid  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature ;  the  globules  are  best  seen  when  the  mass  is  red- 
hoi.  A  globule  having  been  obtained,  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  malTeable  or  brittle;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  perfectly,  and 
carefully  removed  with  a  pair  of  tweesers;  having  been  placed  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  strong  inverted  mortar,  it  is  now  struck  sharply  with  the  pestle,  when,  if 
brittle,  it  of  course  falls  to  powder  (as  in  the  case  of  antimony),  if  semi-malleable, 
it  flattens  out,  at  the  same  time  breaking  into  several  pieces  (as  with  bismuth), 
and,  if  fully  malleable,  flattens  out  without  breaking  (like  lead). 

In  some  cases,  and  particularly  where  large  quantities  of  earthy  matters  are 
present,  small  portions  of  reduced  metal  are  disseminated  throughout  the  mass 
after  exposure  to  the  inner  blowpipe-flame,  but  will  not  join  into  globules;  to 
detect  these,  the  test-specimen,  together  with  the  surrounding  portions  of  char- 
coal, may  be  scraped  into  an  agate  mortar,  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  if 
thia  is  submitted  to  repeated  levigation,  all  the  metallic  particles  will  be  left  behind. 
When  looking  for  an  incrustation  upon  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  latter  is  generally  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  bluish-white 
ash  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  flame. 

§  66.  A  few  metallic  oxides  are  recognized  by  the  color  of  their  compounds 
with  oxide  of  cobalt ;  in  order  to  subject  them  to  this  test,  the  specimen  is  very 
strongly  heated,  on  charcoal,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  blowpipe  flame ;  it  is 
then  removed  from  the  flame,  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  again  very  strongly  heated ;  the  color  of  the  resulting  com- 
pound should  be  observed  when  it  has  cooled,  and  by  daylight. 

The  formation  of  cohred  (/lasses  by  dissolving  certain  metallic  oxides  in  fused 
borax  or  phosphorus-salt,  is  often  had  recourse  to  as  a  means  of  recognizing 

■  This  may  be  prevented  by  slightly  moistening  the  aabstance. 
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tken,  and  as  mA  gUases  uaaallj  preaent  different  appearances  in  both  flameSi 
•fwj  infereim  obtained  in  this  way  is  snpported  bj  two  indications.  The  color- 
kas  gU»  to  be  eoaplojed  Biiist  first  be  piepand,  and  the  oxide  added  to  this  by 
dffrees,  till  a  distinct  color  is  produced;  a  piece  of  the  thicker  Tariety  of  plati- 
BWBi  wire  above  nMndooed  is  selected,  and  its  eztienuty  (preTionsly  well  washed) 
bent  rcNUid  in  the  iotm  of  a  loop,  whieb  abonld  be  somewhat  snudler  than  the 
section  of  the  ledncing  fiane;  this  loop  is  now  heated  lo  redness  in  the  flamey 
and  plunged  into  the  fiax  to  be  enployed  (borax  or  phoephoms-salt),  when  a 
snfioent  qwaniitT  will  adhere  to  it  to  Ima  a  aaall  bead  in  the  loop  when  fused 
in  the  Uiywpipp  iame:^  in  loang  the  bead,  the  wire  must  be  dexterously  turned 
with  the  hand,  lo  fwnvnt  the  fued  finx  from  drop|Nng  off,  and  the  fusion  is  dis- 
continued when  the  c&rrascenee  and  boilii^  hare  ceased.  The  bead  thus 
obtained*  which  mw»  be  paiKClj  tnnsparest  and  colorlesB,  and  not  larger  than 
the  Mctkm  «if  the  K«incu^  fiasM!,  is  now  aAin  heated  to  lednesSy  and  a  veiy 
OTHul  partwie  of  dfee  swhttance  to  he  examine  made  to  adhcie  to  it ;  the  gjlaa 
tt  iwM^  in  the  o«s«r  isme  ^near  the  point)  far  souk  tumt^  the  bead  allow^  to 
ciw^  in  oitkr  thda  stt  <vvlv  may  be  Awnedy  a  fi«ah  q[uantity  of  the  substance 
nii<^  »  WiMY«  and  thif  i^fiemaen  lepmaed  (always  fasing  in  the  outer  flame) 
uMst  etiher  a  «&ciatfa  cvwfr  » ^ohcuaed.  or  acoHidenble  amount  of  the  substance 
h»  W«tt  jiiM  wiihmt  affMcng  the  color  «f  dfee  ^asi^  The  color  (faj  trans- 
minv^  «iftT4%ht'  of  the  hM  and  <Ctfi  kanL  should  be  eaidany  obserred,  and  the 
biiirr  th<n  ex^Mieil  a>  the  TCil«nag  itme  fisr  souk  teeondi,  the  color  of  the  glam 
Ktti^  a^Wrra^  ajjtui  nt^eiL  It  »  <6wub  that  the  imillfT  the  bend,  consist- 
««uy  vi)^  iis^:sc«  ^lnx<p4^«'a»  thir  Kecaer:  and  that  very  fittle  of  the  coloring 
maiier  «ho«ji  K»  aiM  at  ^aK«f«  mw  wane  uMtaDic  uxides  impart  such  intense 
^"(^  a»s  vhM  in  <iNaMinahue  ^yasntsty.  i»  cnnae  the  bend  to  appear  bindc. 

^  lV:^<r  ukolI^^  «LftiM  ai«  kn^wm  by'thecr  impartiB(g  paitienlar  titiUio  the  outer 
ii^-^^jiutmit^  in  AMMipeakV  <f  the  mhaccHm  and  v^>btifiBimi  of  the  metal 
in  1^  in«i»  isMmK  and  »»  mbiMi|nent  burning  with  the  ccAor  in  qpneation  on 
avtttui^  in  th>^  ocuiuis^  <imm^  h  «mier  a»  teit  nhenmeei  in  this  manner,  a 
>Mn  M»iAl<  W^  W  iMiikf  at  the  e&^vmkr  c^  the  thnrmT  piuinum  wire,  and  well 
wac^^  %o^  gb^ftuIiKU  w;fcafc:  it  W  nc^  miRtiuMii  imo  the  inner  ftame,  and  if  it 
iMtrari  ^t  tint  a^  :h#  cu*rc  Aum^  »  v  nem^veiL  afWr  a  §tw  Mcoods,  and  agam 
warth<4;  iito  |cvv«m»  SKWi  S^  cv^mM  aatH  the  wtie  wums  to  tinge  the  flame;* 
iVr  tvc^  W  »^w  SMMHtoNi  with  port  w^Aer.  aai  a  £itifie  of  the  powder  unda 
^A:tt.iJM;u».^  »^  talvtt  «^  U  4»i  ift««idnMd  cna>  the  pimt  «f  the  inner  flame, 
w6vcv  tt  4;k».>«i;a  W  hsHti  iK^  twv  gr  tone  m£mu»  MLw  w«  ccodode  that  it 
iMifeM:«L  tK^  9:ttt  1^  :Vr  v.'tfeikfr  t^mew 

u  Wi»  «iA^«yaMK>ii^  ac^  ^iM^M  ,^  ^ouui^  reduction- 

t^^t*.  li  :*  i«ritML>  wtjwt  w  uiorab/QL  vf  mami^  tMa  ti>  a  Urii  tnnpantuie 
%uJKsa;»  >**^^-NV%ii»^  ;i«r«»  »/  »»^  <iWniiv*uI  wcxw  irf  the  time :  abnmd-acnttered 
Kw^»|^i^^A«ttv  »  ^^nCN  ;taM  ti/c  tik»  pucfmr^ ami  w  doiMed  en  to  the  bottom 

i  v^.  U  t^  ai*  *>«»^c«^  ,^^,4:i^^  ^  ,fc^  wwiMl  ehMKt  to  be  able  to 
l^v^  ^^  ^^'•^  iu^ik. ,*  4^^«^^  wtfthMisi  &e  aairf  tbe gbmfclower,  since 


\^^l^^tt  y.'».^x4*:^^^Au.^  .>*^.v  sx  ^*.>«^JL  i;,  ..*  *a\.i.i^i»  ii.  ^^«ril    r_"/^r^  ^     .  woaot  wipe. 
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it  not  only  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  expense,  bat  enables  him  to  give  to 
his  instruments  that  form  which  suits  his  own  taste ;  we  shall  here  sive  a  few 
brief  directions;  which  may  be  useful  in  guiding  the  practice  of  the  novice  in  this 
department 

Considerable  difi&culty  is  experienced  in  drawing  and  blowing  glass  before  the 
mouth-blowpipe,  and  hence  certain  blowpipes  are  provided  especially  for  this 
purpose.  The  chief  of  these  are  known  as  the  table-blowpipe,  Herapath's  blow- 
pipe, and  the  spirit-blowpipe,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  the  laboratory,  the 
roarer. 

The  iable^owpipe  is  simply  a  table  famished  with  a  lamp  and  blowpipe-jet, 
to  which  air  is  supplied  from  a  pair  of  double-action  bellows,  worked  by  a  treadle 
and  weights  beneath  the  table ;  the  lamp  is  generally  supplied  with  oil,  and 
ihottid  have  a  good  broad  wick,  which  is  kept  well  trimmed. 

The  HerapaiKt  blowpipe  consbts  of  two  brass  tubes,  one  within  the  other,  so 
oontrived  that  when  screwed  on  to  the  gas-pipe,  a  jet  of  gas  may  issue  from  the 
outer  tube,  and  a  stream  of  air  may  be  forced  from  the  mouth  through  a  tube  of 
Tulcanizod  Indian-rubber,  into  the  inner  brass  tube,  which  is  terminated  by  )& 
blowpipe-jet ;  the  air  is  thus  projected  into  the  very  centre  of  the  gas-flame,  and, 
the  inner  tube  being  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  the  outer,  the  jet  may  be 
ipproached  to,  or  withdrawn  firom  the  flame,  so  as  to  furnish  a  blowpipe-flame  of 
ny  dimensions. 

The  spirit-hlowpipe-lamp  (Rote's  lamp)  is  a  sort  of  brass  pot  with  double  walls, 
into  the  interval  between  which  a  small  brass  tube  penetrates  nearly  to  the  top, 
tnd  enters  the  pot  at  the  bottom,  an  inch  above  which  it  terminates  in  a  pretty 
lirge  blowpipe-jet ;  the  space  between  the  walls  is  about  three-parts  filled  (through 
la  aperture  made  for  the  purpose,  and  stopped  either  with  the  handle  of  the  pot 
or  with  a  good  cork)  with  wood-naphtha,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  poured  into 
the  inside  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  reach  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
Uowpipe  aperture;  if  this  be  kindled,  its  flame  heats  the  naphtha  between  the 
tvo  walls,  and  converts  it  into  vapor,  which  rushes  out  with  a  roaring  noise 
Arough  the  jet,  where  it  takes  fire,  thus  producing  a  broad  column  of  flame  very 
veU  aciapted  for  heating  crucibles,  drawing  thick  glass  tubes,  &d.  It  is  scarcely 
Meessary  to  observe  that  the  naphtha  poured  into  the  space  between  the  walls 
must  be  perfectly  clear,  for  if  any  fragments  of  cork,  &c.  get  into  the  blowpipe- 
•pertnre,  the  lamp  may  burst  with  considerable  violence,  and  hence  the  danger- 
ous reputation  which  these  lamps  have  acquired;  with  a  little  care,  however, 
they  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety,  and  are  very  valuable  instruments,  cspe- 
ciilly  in  laboratories  where  gas  cannot  be  procured,  ff  the  jet  of  vapor  should 
nddenly  cease,  the  lamp  must  be  immediately  extinguished  with  the  cover 
pfOfided  for  this  purpose. 

The  ordinary  cases  of  working  in  class  which  come  under  our  notice  in  the 
hboratory,  ana  which  have  not  yet  been  referred  to,  are,  the  simple  closure  of 
tabes  so  as  to  preserve  a  uniform  thickness,  the  sealing  of  tubes  required  to 
stand  considerable  internal  pressure,  the  expansion  into  bulbs,  the  drawing  out 
of  tubes  to  a  long  open  point,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  combustion-tubes  used 
in  organic  analyses.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  close  a  tube  so  as  to  preserve  a  uniform  thickness ;  a  piece 
of  tube  is  selected,  about  three  inches  longer  than  the  required  closed  tube,  and, 
having  been  first  heated  in  the  common  flame  (which  precaution  must  be  attended 

i  In  manipolating  with  glass  before  the  blowpipe,  it  should  he  obserred,  that  the  £ng- 
Ush  glass  is  Tery  liable  to  blacken,  from  the  reduction  of  lead,  and  should  therefore  be 
heated  only  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  whilst  the  German  glass  may  be  exposed  to  the  hottest 
part  of  the  flame ;  in  fact,  for  most  purposes,  the  German  glass  is  much  superior  to  the 
£glisb,  and  is  always  used  when  the  tubes  are  required  to  bear  a  high  temperature. 
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to  in  all  glass- manipulations),  at  the  point  where  the  closing  is  to  be  effected,  it 
is  softened  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  this  point,  by  means  of 
a  coarse  blowpipe  flame,  produced  by  the  month-blowpipe,  or  by  one  of  those 
especially  devoted  to  glassblowing.  The  glass  must  be  slowly  turned  round  in 
the  flame,  as  well  as  moved  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  may  be  uniformly  heated; 
when  it  is  pretty  soft,  it  is  very  gently  drawn  oot  in  the  flame  by  slowly  separat- 
ing the  hands,  the  tube  being  still  rotated,  until  the  end  is  drawn  off;  at  the  end 
of  the  tube  thus  formed,  there  will  be  a  little  knob  of  fused  glass,  termed  a  thb^ 
which  is  removed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  rod,  first  gently  heated  in  the  flame, 
so  that  the  bleb  may  adhere  to  it.  Hitherto,  the  tube  has  been  held  in  the  left 
hand ;  it  is  now  shifted  to  the  right,  without  removing  it  from  the  flame,  and  so 
turned  that  the  whole  of  the  closed  extremity  may  be  uniformly  softened ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  tube  is  quickly  removed  from  the  flame,  and  blown  into  with 
a  steadily  increasing  pressure,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  regularly  expanding 
those  portions  of  the  glass  which  have  been  thickened  in  the  flame,  and  thus,  of 
equalizing  its  thickness.  If  great  pressure  be  suddenly  exerted  upon  the  soft 
glass,  it  will  be  blown  out  into  a  very  large  thin  bulb,  which  will  immediately 
burst 

The  sealing  of  tules  required  to  bear  considerable  pressure,  is  effected  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  elosnre  just  described;  but,- in  drawing  off  the 
end,  it  is  retained  in  the  blowpipe  flame  until  it  has  acauired  the  necessary  thiek« 
ness,  and  no  attempt  need  be  made  to  take  off  the  bleb. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  htUbsy  the  latter  may  be  required  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  (as  in  thermometers),  or  in  the  middle  (as  in  the  tubes  employed  in 
reducing  metallic  oxides  by  hydrogen);  for  the  former  case,  a  piece  of  tube  of 
the  proper  thickness  having  been  selected  (of  course,  the  thicker  the  walls  of  the 
tube,  the  larger  the  bulb  may  be  made),  it  is  closed  at  one  end,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  the  bleb  removed ;  the  dosed  extremity  is  then  well  and 
uniformly  softened  in  the  flame,  and  retained  there  until  the  glass  has  acquired 
a  thickness  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  reouired  bulb;  the  tube  is  then 
rapidly  removed  from  the  flame,  and  a  steadily  increasing  pressure  applied  by 
the  mouth  till  the  bulb  is  of  the  proper  size ;  if  this  is  not  the  case  after  a  first 
attempt,  the  bulb  must  be  uniformly  reheated  (which  will  cause  it  to  collapse), 
and  again  expanded. 

If  the  bulb  is  required  on  the  body  of  the  tube,  one  end  of  the  latter,  if  not 
closed,  must  be  stopped  by  a  cork,  the  tube  well  softened  regularly  for  about  an 
inch,  and  then  steadily  expanded,  as  in  the  other  cases;  if  the  tube  is  rather 
thin,  that  portion  upon  which  the  bulb  is  required  may  be  thickened,  by  gently 
pressing  the  tube,  as  it  were,  upon  itself,  when  soft 

Tubes  of  moderate  width,  drawn  out  to  a  long  open  point,  are  often  required 
in  testing  for  arsenic.  These  are  made  by  well  softening  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  tube  (German  glass),  then  removing  it  from  the  flame,  and  rapidly 
but  steadily  drawing  the  ends  apart,  till  the  narrow  tube  thus  produced  is  of 
about  twice  the  required  length,  so  that  two  arsenic-tubes  may  be  obtained  by 
one  operation ;  they  are  then  separated  by  a  sharp  file. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  manipulation  requisite  in  drawing  out 
the  combustion-tubes  for  organic  analysis,  and  none  would  be  able  to  effect  it 
after  merely  reading  even  the  minutest  description.  The  tube  required  is  to  be 
(of  Grerman  glass)  drawn  out  to  a  closed  broad  point,  forming  with  the  main 
tube  an  angle  of  about  45°,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  section  of  the  point  in 
any  part  may  be  perfectly  round,  not  flattened  or  elliptical;  this  is  the  result  of 
a  really  difficult  manipulation,  which  will  be  found  to  consist  in  forcibly  drawing 
out  the  softened  tube,  with  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  wrist^  which  at  once  gives  the 
proper  angle^  and  preserves  the  roundness  of  the  point 
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§  68.  An  element  may  be  &miliarly  defined  as  a  substance  which  cannot  be 
resolved  into  anything  farther. 

Oar  present  elements  are  only  the  boandarieif  to  which  chemical  research  has 
Utherto  penetrated;  we  hav6  no  evidence  that  some  of  these  may  not  ultimately 
be  shown  to  be  compounds. 

The  number  of  elements  at  present  discovered  is  nzty-four,  of  which  only 
thirty-seven  are  ordinarily  met  with^  the  remainder  being  of  comparatively  rare 
oeisurrence,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  little  practical  importance. 

These  sixty-four  elements  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  metah  and  noti- 
wutallic  tubstancei,  which  latter  are  oflten  improperly  termed  metalloids. 

The  distinctive  features  of  these  two  classes  are,  in  many  cases,  not  very 
deeidedly  marked,  and  some  chemists  therefore  place  amonest  the  non-metallic 
bodies  certain  substances  which  others  rank  with  the  metals.  A  division  like 
tUs,  founded,  in  some  cases,  rather  upon  opinions  than  upon  facts,  may  be 
locked  upon  as  useful  in  affording  assistance  to  the  memory,  but  should  not  be 
eonsidercd  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  science. 

We  will  state  the  chief  points  upon  which  this  classification  of  the  elements 
depends. 

A  meted  usually  possesses  a  peculiar  power  of  reflecting  light,  which  is  denoted 
by  the  term  metallic  lustre,  and  it  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity 
than  are  non-metallic  substances. 

These  are  the  chief  physical  differences ;  but  it  is  in  their  chemical  relations 
tbat  the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  elements  is  most  clearly  per- 
«dfed.  The  metab  possess,  generally,  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen  and  the  salt- 
ladioals  (chlorine,  bromine,  &c.),  with  which  they  combine  to  form,  respectively, 
bues  and  salts  \  in  fact,  this  property  of  forming  a  base  by  combination  with 
oxygen,  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  sine  qud  non  in  the  definition  of  a  metal, 
ftr  there  are  few  metals  which  do  not  exhibit  it ;  whilst  none  of  the  non- 
metallio  bodies  are  capable  of  forming  basic  oxides,  and  these  latter  are  gene- 
rdly  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  form  powerful  acids  by  combination  with 
oiygen. 

It  may  then  be  generally  asserted  that  all  elements  which  possess  a  metallic 
fatttre,  which  are  pretty  gOHDd  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  which  are 
capable  of  forming  basic  oxides,  are  metahj  and  that  those  elements  which  are 
not  thus  distinguished,  are  non-metaUic  substances. 

The  metals  include  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  elements,  the  non- 
metallic  bodies  numbering,  according  to  the  usual  division,  only  thirteen ;  but 
of  these  twelve  are  of  considerable  importance,  whilst  twenty-five  only  of  the 
Bietals  receive  any  application  worthy  of  notice  in  this  work. 

In  the  following  list,  the  elements  are  enumerated,  with  their  symbols  and 
eqoifalents. 
8 
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I,    NONMETALLIC    BODIES. 
1.   Of  oontiderahle  importance. 


BOBON  .      .      . 

.    .    B 

a 

10.9 

Iodine  .    .    . 

.    .    I 

»  127.1 

Bbomink  .    . 

.     .    Br 

a 

80 

Nitrogen  .    . 

.    .    N 

mm       14 

Carbon     .    . 

.     .    C 

a 

6 

OXYGEK       .      . 

.    .    0 

=       8 

Cblorink  .    . 

.     .    CI 

^ 

85.5 

Phosphorus  . 

.    .    P 

=     82 

Fluorine  .    . 

.     .    F 

a 

18.9 

SlUCON       .     . 

.    .    Si 

—     21.S 

Htoroqen     . 

.     .     H 

a 

1 

Suif  HUB    .      . 

.    .    S 

»     16 

AxUltflNUM 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Calcium 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Gold    . 

Iron 

Lead 


Cerium 

DiDTBlIUM 

Erbium 

Oluginum 

Ilmenium  . 

Iridium 

Lanthanium 

Lithium 

Molybdenum 

.Niobium     . 

Osmium 

Palladium 


2.   OfiiUglU  importance. 
Selenium    .    .    .    Se  «•  89.5 

II.    METALS. 
1.   Of  coimderahh  importance. 


Al 

^ 

18.7 

Magnesium 

Sb 

M 

129 

Manganese 

As 

M 

75 

Mercury 

Ba 

M 

68.5 

Nickel 

Bi 

BBS 

218 

Platinum 

Cd 

XB 

56 

Potassium 

Ca 

^ 

20 

Silver 

Cr 

a 

26.7 

Sodium     . 

Co 

SB 

29.5 

Strontium 

Ctt 

^ 

81.7 

Tin       .    . 

An 

SB 

197 

Uranium 

Fe 

S 

28 

Zinc     .    . 

Pb 

«= 

103.7 

2.  C 

)/ stiff  ht 

importance. 

Ce 

a. 

47 

Pelopium   . 

D 

Rhodium    • 

E 

Ruthenium 

01 

Tantalum 

II 

Tellurium 

Ir 

» 

99 

Terbium     . 

La 

Thorium 

Li 

» 

6.5 

Titanium  . 

Mo 

a 

46 

Tungsten  . 

Nb 

Vanadium  . 

Os 

» 

99.6 

Yttrium 

Pd 

a 

53.3 

Zirconium 

Mg 

^ 

12.2 

Mn 

M 

27.6 

Hg 

B 

100 

Ni 

^ 

29.6 

Pt 

^ 

98.7 

K 

m 

89.2 

Ag 

a 

108.1 

Na 

■■ 

28 

Sr 

■s 

48.8 

Sd 

a 

69 

U 

a 

60 

Zn 

a 

82.6 

Pe 

B 

■■ 

52.2 

Ra 

a 

62.2 

Ts 

a 

184 

Te 

SI 

64.2 

Tb 

Th 

a 

69.0 

Ti 

a 

25 

W 

as 

95 

V 

a 

68.6 

y 

Zr 

^ 

22.4 

To  these  metals  we  must  dow  add  DoNARiUM,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
preseDt  year  by  Bcrgemanny  in  certain  Norwegian  minends. 

Another  new  metal,  NoRiUM,  also  claims  a  place  in  the  list. 

Of  the  non-metallic  elements,  throe,  oxygen,  hjfdrogen,  and  niirogeny  are  per- 
manent gases ;  and  four,  vis.,  chlorine,  Irominey  iodine j  nnd  fluorine,  arc  known 
as  the -elementary  salt-radicals. 


From  the  mineral  woUhun. 
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OXYGEN.* 

$1^  O.    Eq.  8.  Sp.  Or,  1.1067. 

§  69.  OxTGEN  was  cBaoovered  by  Priestley,  in  Aagnst,  1774,  and  one  year 
later  by  Scheele^  who  was  then  unaware  of  Priestley's  disooyery. 

iSighty-nine  per  oent.  (by  weight)  of  water  consists  of  oxygen ;  atmospheric 
vr  &o  contains  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  same  element,  which  likewise 
exists  in  combination  with  most  of  the  other  elements  in  various  proportions. 

PlrparaHtmi'^The  most  important  methods  of  preparing  oxygen  are : — 

L  By  heating  binoxide  of  manganese  to  redness  in  an  iron  retort  (§  28) : — 

8MnO.«Mn,0^+0^ 

n.  By  heating  moderately  in  a  flaski  retort,  or  hard  glass  tabe,  a  mixtare  of 
powdered  chlorate  of  potassa  with  aboat  one-fifth  its  weight  of  binoxide  of  man- 
fmese.  TThe  latter  is  not  altered  at  the  temperature  employed,  but  by  its  pre- 
•enee  considerably  promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  salt.  Sand  and  sesqui- 
«GDde  of  iron  act  in  a  nmilar  manner,  but  with  less  ener^.)  The  decomposition 
which  chlorate  of  potassa  undergoes,  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  equation : — 

KO.CIO,— KCl+0^« 

The  oxygen  prepared  from  chlorate  of  potassa  and  binoxide  of  manganese, 
almost  always  contains  small  quantities  of  chlorine,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of 
imoiis  yapor.  If  required  perfectly  pure,  it  may  be  passed,  first  through  a 
tobe  containing  fragments  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  which  removes  the  two  former 
impurities,  and  afterwards  through  a  long  bent  tube  containing  pumice-stone, 
BoiBtened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  to  remove  the  moisture  (§  28). 

QL  By  heating  the  red  oxide  of  mercury : — 

HgO-Hg-fO. 

17.  By  heating  together  four  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  three  parts 
of  bichromate  of  potassa  :*— 

KO.2CiO,+4(HO.SO0«KO.S0,+Cr,O,.3S0,+4HO-fO^ 

$  70.  Prcfertie$, — Oxygen  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  gas,  which 

'  From  «{vc>  acid,  and  ymlm^  I  produce. 

'  In  heating  chlorate  of  potassa  by  itself,  if  the  process  be  arrested  as  soon  as  the 
•Hlntion  of  gas  begins  to  riacken,  the  salt  will  hare  undergone  the  decomposition  repre- 
MBted  by  the  foUoiring  equation: — 

2KO.C104«BKO.CLO^Ka+04. 

WhsB  the  heat  is  again  contlnned,  the  eTolntion  is  renewed  with  increased  violence,  and 
tke  whole  of  the  oxjgen  is  erolved. 

*  Bousingauit  has  recently  described  -a  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  directly  from  the 
atMiephere,  by  passing  a  enrrent  of  moist  air  over  heated  baryta  (BaO),  which  is  thus 
eoiiTerted  into  bmoxide  of  barinm  (BaOg) ;  by  exposing  the  latter,  in  the  same  apparatus, 
to  an  elerated  temperature,  the  second  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  again  evoWed,  and  may 
bt  collected  as  usoal.  This  process  has  the  advantage  of  being  continuous,  since  the 
iuae  amount  of  baryta  may  be  made  alternately  to  absorb  and  erolTC  an  equivalent  of 
ozTgen. 
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has  never  yet  been  condensed  to  the  solid  or  liquid  form.  It  is  very  sparinely 
solable  in  water.  It  supports  combustion ;  any  substance  having  considerable 
affinity  for  oxygen,  on  being  introduced  into  it  while  undergoing  combustiooi 
bums  with  greatly  increased  brilliancy  and  rapidity. 

If  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  attached  to  a  copper  wire,  heated  in  the  blowpipe- 
flame,  and  plunged  with  one  point  redhot  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  bums  rapialv 
away,  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  Sulphur  and  phosphoras,  kinoled^ 
and  introduced  into  oxysen,  also  bum  with  great  brilliancy  (§  38). 

A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out  so  as  to  leave  a  spark 
on  the  extremity,  immediately  bursts  out  into  flame  when  immersed  in  a  vessel 
of  oxygen,  thus  affording  a  rough  test  of  the  quality  of  the  gas. 

Some  substances  (e,  g,  steel  o)r  iron  wire),  which  only  under^  gradual  oxida- 
tion  when  exposed  to  the  air,  bum  rapidly  and  brilliantly  if  introduced  itto 
oxygen,  while  in  contact  with  some  inflamed  substance  (§  88). 

Oxygen  is  indispensably  necessaiy  for  supporting  respiration;  animal  heat  and 
life  being  dependent  upon  a  graduu  combustion  (a  slow  combination  of  combus- 
tible substances  with  the  oxygen  inspired)  in  the  system.  This  combostioii 
would,  however,  proceed  too  rapidly,  if  pure  oxygen  were  inhaled  (arterial  aetioD 
being  increased  to  an  enormous  degree).  The  atmosphere  contains  this  element 
in  a  proper  state  of  dilution  for  respiration. 

Oxygen  combines  with  all  the  dements  (excepting  fluorine) ;  with  many  <tf 
them  it  unites  in  several  proportions.  Most  of  its  combinations  with  metals 
have  hade  properties ;  those  which  it  forms  with  metalloids  are  termed  aeUk 

Some  few  metallic  oxides,  consisting  of  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  OM 
of  metal  {teroocidet)j  and  others  containing  still  more  oxygen,  possess  feeble  add 
properties  (e,  g,  antimonious  and  antimonic  acids,  SbO,  £  SbO^ ;  manganic  wxA 
permanganic  acids,  MnO,  &  Mn,0.). 

The  name  of  oxygen  was  given  hy  Lavoisier  to  this  element,  because  at  that 
time  all  known  acids  were  believed  to  contain  oxygen.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  a  number  of  acids  that  contain  no  oxygen,  and  many 
circumstances  tend  to  favor  the  view  that  hydrogen  is  the  real  acidifying  prin- 
ciple.* 

§  71.  U9e»  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen  is  sometimes  used  to  accelerate  combustioOy 
thereby  much  augmenting  the  beat  and  light  of  certain  flames:  it  bas  been  q>- 
plied  to  this  purpose  in  the  Bude  lighty  in  which  the  flame  of  the  Argand  lamp 
is  supplied  with  oxygen.  Substances  which  are  with  difficulty  oxidizable  are 
frequently  submitted  to  the  action  of  pure  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  incineration  of  certain  organic  substances. 

§  72.  Ozone.' — ^This  remarkable  body  was  first  discovered  by  Schonbein. 
He  detected  it  in  the  atmosphere  (by  means  of  tests  to  be  presently  describe), 
and  found  it  to  be  formed  in  almost  every  instance  of  electric  discharge  into  the 
air;  also,  when  water  is  electrolyzed,  and  when  phosphorus  is  allowed  to  act 
upon  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Proration, — Ozone  is  best  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of  recently  scraped 
phospuorus,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  into  a  clean  bottle  (of  about  two  quarts 
capacity),  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  as  much  water  as  will  half  cover  the  phos- 
phoras; the  mouth  should  then  be  closed  slightly  (to  prevent  any  mischief 
ensuing  if  inflammation  of  the  phosphorus  should  ta^e  place),  and  the  bottle  set 
aside.  Ozone  is  almost  immediately  produced,  its  formation  being  indicated  by 
the  ascent  of  a  column  of  vapor  from  the  piece  of  phosphorus,  and  the  luminosity 

I  Some  interesting  experiments  recently  made  by  Faraday  have  shown  that  oxygen  is 
possessed  of  decided  magnetic  properties. 
'  •{!>»,  to  smell. 
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of  the  latter  in  the  dark.  Osone  may  be  detected  in  the  bottle  within  a  minute 
after  the  introdaction  of  the  phosphorus ;  if  allowed  to  stand  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  the  air  in  the  bottle  will  be  abundantly  charged  with  it.  The  phospho- 
rus should  then  be  removed;  and  the  air  freed  from  phosphorous  acid  by  agitating 
some  water  in  the  bottle. 

Jhropertiei. — ^The  oaone  thus  obtained  (in  admixture  with  air)  has  the  follow- 
ing properties:  it  is  a  odorless  gas,  possessing  a  very  peculiar  odor,  which,  when 
concentrated,  much  resembles  that  of  chlorine,  but  when  diluted  is  precisely  the 
odor  obseryed  when  an  electric  machine  is  in  action.  When  air  has  been 
powerfully  charged  with  osono,  it  can  be  inspired  with  difficulty;  it  acts  power- 
fully on  the  mucous  membranes,  producing  very  disagreeable  sensations ;  small 
animals  immersed  in  it  soon  cease  to  exist.  Pure  ozone  must  therefore  be 
highly  poisonous. 

Ozone  is  insoluble  in  water;  it  possesses  powerful  bleaching  properties,  and  also 
acts  as  an  energetic  oxidising  agent,  transforming  phosphorus  into  phosphoric 
acid,  and  powerfully  oxidizing  many  metals,  converting  them  and  their  lower 
oxides  into  the  highest  oxides  they  are  capable  of  forming.  Thus,  lead  and 
nlver  are  converted  into  oxides,  antimony  and  arsenic  into  arsenic  acid  and 
antimonic  add;  the  salts  of  the  protoxides  of  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  are 
deeompoeed  by  it,  the  adds  being  evolved  and  the  binoxides  formed.  It  also 
decomposes  many  hydrogen-adds  Ce.  g.  hydrosulphuric  acid),  and  oxidizes 
organic  compounds.  It  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  is  in 
many  respects  analogous  in  its  action  to  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 

Two  views  are  entertained  respecting  the  constitution  of  this  body;  the  one« 
thai  it  is  oxygen  in  an  allotropic  condition — the  other,  that  it  is  a  compound  of 
ozygen  similar  to  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  The  former  is  the  view  which  possesses 
the  fpreater  number  of  supporters,  particularly  since  it  has  been  proved  that,  on 
passing  dry  ozonized  air  through  a  redhot  tube,  the  destruction  of  ozone  by  the 
heat  (it  being  only  capable  of  forming  at  ordinary  temperatures)  is  unaccompa- 
aied  by  the  production  of  any  water.^  Many  organic  compounds,  such  as  ether 
md  torpentinci  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  light,  undergo  peculiar 
diiDges,  and  acquire  very  powerful  bleaching  and  oxidizing  properties,  appa- 
rently by  association  with  ozone. 

TetUfor  Ozone, — ^The  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  ozone  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner :  one  part  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  and  ten  parts  of 
rttfch  are  boiled  together,  for  a  few  moments,  with  two  hundred  parts  of  water, 
and  white  filtering-paper  is  saturated  with  the  liquid  thus  obtained.  Such  paper 
k  immediately  turned  blue  when  introduced  moist  into  ozonized  air.  If  intro- 
duced dry  it  will  remain  colorless,  but  becomes  blue  immediately  upon  being 
Moistened. 

Paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  is  also  a  good  test 
ibr  oione,  becoming  rapidly  brown  from  formation  of  binoxide  when  introduced 
into  ozonized  air, 

'  Bj  very  recent  researches,  Baomert  belieTCS  that  he  has  shown  the  ozone  obtained  in 
Am  deetroljsiB  of  water  to  consist  of  a  teroxide  of  hydrogen.  He  passed  the  perfectly  dry 
Moot,  first  through  a  tube  containing  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  unaffected 
by  it«  then  throng  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  and  lastly,  through  a  second  tube,  contain- 
ing j^osphoric  acid,  which  indicated  the  presence  of  moisture  produced  in  the  decompo- 
iition  of  the  ozone.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  was  determined  by  passing  the  ozone  into 
t  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
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S^m,  H.    Eq.  1,     Sp.  Gr.  0.0692. 

§  78.  Htdeoobn  was  discovered  by  Oayendish,  in  1766.  It  oonstitutes  11 
per  cent,  bj  weight  of  water;  it  also  ooonpies  an  important  place  in  tbe  compo- 
sition of  nearly  all  organic  aubetances. 

Preparation, — Hydrogen  may  be  prepared :— « 

I.  By  passing  the  yapor  of  water  through  an  iron  tube  filled  with  iron  naili| 
and  heated  to  redness:— 

Fe,+ 4H0=-Fe,0^+  H^. 

II.  By  adding  dilate  sulphuric  acid  (or  hydrochloric  acid)  to  granulated  line 
(or  fragments  of  iron),  covered  with  water,  in  a  Woulfe's  (or  common  wide- 
mouthed)  bottle  provided  with  a  funnel-tube  and  delivery-tube  (§  27) : — 

Zn+HO.SO,«ZnO.Sa+H. 
Fe+HCf— FeCl+H. 

The  gas  may  be  collected  over  water  ($  29)  or  by  upward  displaeement  (§  81)  >-^ 

III.  By  decomposing  water  with  potassium  or  sodium,  in  a  small  jar  ^IM 
with  mercury,  and  standing  over  the  mercurial  trough  :— 

K+HO— KO+H. 

lY.  By  heating  sine  or  iron  with  solution  of  potassa,  when  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  is  abstracted  by  the  metal. 

In  experiments  with  hydrogen,  the  operator  must  allow  the  ma  to  be  evolvedi 
for  two  or  three  minutes  without  attempting  to  collect  it^  so  that  all  the  atmo* 
spheric  air  may  be  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  since  the  neglect  of  this  precaa- 
tion  may  be  attended  with  danger  frt)m  the  formation  of  an  explosive  mixture. 

The  hydrogen  prepared  with  commercial  zinc  or  iron  is  never  pure.  It  has  m 
nauseous  odor  due  to  a  peculiar  compound  of  hydrogen  with  carbon  derived  fironi 
the  metal ;  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  also  obtained  from  the 
same  source,  and  pass  off  in  combination  with  hydrogen  (arsenic  is  also  some- 
times derived  from  the  oil  of  vitriol).  In  order  to  purify  this  gas,  it  should  be 
passed  first  through  solution  of  potassa;  secondly,  through  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  lastly,  if  the  gas  be  required  free  from  aqueous  vapor,  through  a  bent 
tube  containing  pumice-stone  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  through  a  wash 
bottle,  containing  this  liquid  (§  28).  It  is  difficult  to  dry  hydrogen  perfectlyi 
on  account  of  its  high  diffusive  power  (§  22). 

§  74.  Properties. — Hydrogen  is  a  permanent  gas,  colorless,  and,  if  quite  pure, 
inodorous.  Its  solubility  in  water  b  somewhat  less  than  that  of  oxygen.  This 
gas  is  the  lightest  substance  known ;  its  lightness  may  be  readily  shown  by  pour- 
ing it  upwards  from  one  jar  into  another,  each  jar  being  afterwards  presented  to 
the  flame.  Hydrogen  is  a  very  inflammable  ffas ;  if  a  lighted  taper  be  thrust 
up  into  an  inverted  jar  of  hydrogen,  the  taper  is  extinguished,  but  the  gas  takes 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  bums  with  a  pale  bluish  flame.  If  hydrogen, 
dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  be  burnt  at  a  glass  jet  (§  82),  and  a  dry 
jar  held  over  the  flame,  the  water  which  is  produced  in  the  combustion  will  ne 
observed  to  condense  upon  the  glass. 

The  flame  of  hydrogen,  though  very  faintly  luminous,  has  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. 

If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  be  burnt  in  a  long  wide  glass  tube,  open  at  both  endS| 
the  vibrations,  caused  by  the  alternate  extinction  and  rekindling  of  the  flame, 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  musical  tone. 

'  thif,  water,  ymAmf  I  produce. 
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The  diffasive  power  (§  22)  of  hydrogen  is  ezeeediDgly  high,  whence  it  can  be 
preserved  only  in  veflsels  wbieh  are  very  tightly  closed  with  stoppers. 


OXIDES  OP  HYDROGEN. 

Water HO. 

Binozide  of  Hydrogen,  HOg. 

Water,  HO.    Eq,  9.     Sp.  Gr.  1. 

I  75.  A  mixtare  of  two  volames  of  hydrogen  and  one  volame  of  oxygen 
explodes,  when  brought  in  contact  with  flame,  when  suddenly  and  poweifully 
compressed,  or  when  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  it,  producing  water, 
which,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  at  60®  F.  and  30  inches  bar.  would  occupy  two 
volumes. 

On  introducing  spongy  platinum  or  finely  divided  platinum  (platinum-black) 
into  a  mixture  of  the  gases,  it  is  instantly  exploded.  Or,  if  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
be  allowed  to  impinge  upon  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum  in  the  air,  the  metal  will 
become  redhot,  and  the  hydrogen  will  be  immediately  afterwards  ignited.  Fara- 
day has  shown  that  the  union  of  the  two  gases  may  be  even  effected  by  a  per- 
fectly clean  surface  of  rolled  platinum.  This  remarkable  property  of  platinum* 
led  Dobereiner  to  the  construction  of  his  beautiful  little  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  instantaneous  lieht  Yarious  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  the 
manner  in  wliich  q>ongy  platinum  acts  in  effecting  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
with  oxyeen.  Platinum,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
remarkable  property  of  condensing  in  its  pores  about  253  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen,  wherebv  the  latter  must  oe  rendered  even  denser  than  water.  It  has 
been  supposed  tnat  hydrogen,  coming  in  contact  with  oxygen  in  this  highly  con- 
densed state^  combines  with  it  immediately.  Another  view  taken  by  some 
demists  of  this  phenomenon  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  when  finely- 
firided  platinum  is  exposed  to  air  or  oxygen,  it  becomes  covered,  even  at 
die  common  temperature,  with  a  very  minute  coating  of  oxide,  which  is  reduced 
to  metal  again  by  hydrogen,  even  in  the  cold.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that, 
when  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  a  jet  of  hydrogen  are  allowed  to  act  upon  spongy 
platinum,  a  series  of  continuous  oxidations  and  reductions  takes  place,  accom- 
ptoied  by  a  rise  in  temperature  sufficient  to  heat  the  platinum  to  redness,  and 
tliereby  to  set  fire  to  the  hydrogen. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  proper  proportions  may  also  be  exploded 
in  an  eudiometer,  by  the  electric  spark  (§  82).  They  then  combine  with  a 
sodden  flash,  and  without  noise,  water  being  produced. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  accompanied  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  produced.  If  the  mixed  gases  are 
tllowed  to  issue  under  some  pressure  from  a  narrow  jet,  and  inflamed,  the  heat 
disengaged  by  the  combustion  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  melt  platinum  and  pipe- 
day,  which  substances  resist  the  heat  of  all  furnaces.  The  flame  of  this  jet  of 
mixed  gases  ^generally  termed  the  oxyhydrogen-Uowpipe  jet)  is  verj  pale,  but 
becomes  dazzlmg  the  moment  a  solid  infusible  substance  is  introduced  into  it. 
Thus,  if  the  flame  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  disk  of  lime,  a  star  of  most  intense 
light  is  obtained,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Drummond  or 
Ime-light  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  state  of  intense  incandescence  of 
the  particles  of  lime  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oxy hydrogen  flame.  Various 
forms  of  apparatus  have  been  contrived  to  supply  the  jet  with  the  mixed  gases. 

'  Other  substances  besides  platinum,  such  as  gold,  palladium,  and  even  some  stones 
tad  glass,  possess  this  property  to  some  extent,  requiring,  however,  the  aid  of  heat  to 
•iiet  the  combinatioiL 
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The  safest  are  those  in  which  the  gases  are  retained  in  separate  reservoirsy  and 
only  allowed  to  mix  in  small  quantities,  just  as  they  are  to  be  burnt,  that  por- 
tion of  the  apparatus  between  the  jet  and  the  chamoer  in  which  the  mixture  is 
effected  being  stuffed  with  very  thin  brass  wires,  bj  which  means,  owing  to  the 
conducting  power  of  the  metal,  the  temperature  is  so  fitir  reduced  that  all  danger 
of  explosion  is  avoided  {Hemmiruf  %  jt£), 
§  76.  The  Composition  of  Water  may  be  ascertained  in  various  ways. 

I.  By  SynthexU. — If  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen 
is  detonated  in  an  eudiometer^  as  just  now  mentioned,  the  gases  will  disappear 
entirely,  water  being  formed.  Again,  if  a  current  of  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  be 
passed  over  a  known  amount  of  pure  and  thoroughly-dried  blacK  oxide  of  copper 
in  a  bulb-tube,  to  which  a  sentle  heat  is  applied,  the  oxide  will  be  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  water  bemff  formed,  which  may  be  collected  by  attaching  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  previously  weighed,  to  the  extremity  of  the  bulb-tube, 
the  latter  being  kept  hot^  in  order  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  water  until 
it  arrives  at  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  AfUsr  the  copper  is  perfectly  reduced, 
it  may  be  weighed;  the  loss  will  represent  the  oxycen  which  has  combined  with 
the  hydrogen ;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  will  give 
the  amount  of  water  produced  in  the  experiment. 

II.  By  Analysis. — ^The  decomposition  of  water  by  the  galvanic  current  maj 
be  also  resorted  to  for  demonstrating  its  composition. 

If  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass  mrough  acidulated  water  contained  in  a  glass 
vessel,  the  poles  of  the  battery  being  terminated  by  platinunt-plates,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  they  pass  up  a 
litUe  way  into  separate  graduated  tubes,  in  which  the  gas  is  collected  as  it  is 
generated  at  each  pole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tube  over  the  negative  pole  is 
filled  with  gas,  while  that  over  the  positive  pole  is  only  half-filled  (the  oimen- 
sions  of  the  tubes  being  alike);  upon  examination  of  the  sas,  that  evolved  at 
the  positive  pole  will  be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen^  while  that  collected  at  the 
negitive  pole  is  hydrogen  (§  17). 

This  experiment  proves,  therefore,  that  water  consists  of  1  volume  of  oxygen 
to  2  of  hydrogen;  and  by  calculation  from  the  known  specific  gravities  of  tiiese 
gases,  this  proportion  will  be  found  equal  to  1  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  8  of 
oxygen. 

§  77.  Properties  of  Water. — At  ordinary  temperatures  (of  warm  and  temperate 
climates),  water  is,  when  pure,  a  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  liquid.  It 
solidifies  to  ice  or  snow  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  It  may,  however,  when  perfecUy 
tranquil,  be  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  far  below  the  freezing  point,  without 
solidifying,  but  if  then  agitated  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  will  instantly  become 
a  solid  mass,  the  temperature  simultaneously  rising  to  82°  F.  Ice  belongs  in 
form  to  the  hexagonal  system  of  crystals.  Snow  also  appears  in  regular  hexagonal 
tables;  and  in  groups  of  these,  more  or  less  donated,  and  united  in  the  form  of 
a  star.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  0.9184.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  water,  unlike  other  liquids,  contracts  when  cooled  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  attains  its  maximum  density  at  39.2°  F.  (4°  C.)  If,  therefore,  a  mass  of 
water  is  exposed  to  air  having  the  temperature  of  its  freezing  point,  the  upper 
layer  will  sink  as  it  cools,  until  the  above  point  of  maximum  density  is  attained, 
after  which  contraction  will  no  longer  take  place,  and  consequently  the  surface 
will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice,  which  protects  the  rest  of  the  liquid  from 
further  refrigeration;  and  herein  we  may  perceive  an  admirable  provision  of 
nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  during  severe  win* 
ters,  besides  the  many  other  most  important  results  arising  from  the  expansion 
of  the  freezing  water,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  &c. 

When  impure  water  freezes,  the  ice  which  separates  is  generally  free  from 
impurities;  thuS;  when  sea-water  is  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature,  crystals 
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of  nearly  pare  ice  are  deposited,  the  salts  remainiDg  in  the  mother-liqaor. 
Gases  dissolved  in  water  also  separate  when  the  latter  is  frozen,  and  remain  im- 
prisoned in  the  ioe  in  the  form  of  minute  babbles. 

loe  is  transparent  and  colorless,  and  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  At  tempera- 
toies  above  d2<»  F.  (0<»  C)  it  melts  into  water;  the  latter  boils  at  212<'  F. 
(100^ C.)^  being oonyerted  into  an  invisible  vapor  (steam)* 

The  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  0.622,  100  cubic  inches  weighing,  at 
212^  F.  (100°  C.)  14.96  grains." 

In  the  state  of  vapor,  water  occupies  1700  times  the  space  which  it  does  at 
ordinary  temperatores  in  its  liquid  state.  Water  is  but  slightly  compressible. 
It  raporiies  at  all  temperatures,  even  when  in  the  state  of  ice,  in  the  coldest 
dimes;  hence  aqueous  vapor  is  continually  ascending  into  the  air  from  the  sur- 
hoe  of  the  earth,  to  which  it  returns  when  condensed,  in  the  form  of  dew,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  or  rime  (hoar-frost). 

Water  is  a  perfectly  neutral  body;  yet  it  combines  with  a  great  number  of 
nbstanoes,  forming  what  are  termed  hydrates.  With  chlorine  and  bromine, 
and  with  these  elements  only,  it  forms  hydrates,  containing  10  atoms  of  water. 
It  also  combines  with  adds  and  with  bases,  forming  hydrates  which  correspond 
lenerally  in  their  composition  to  the  neutral  salts  of  these  substances;  it  there- 
*lm  occupies,  at  times,  the  place  of  a  base,  and  at  others  that  of  an  acid. 

With  neutral  salts,  water  enters  into  combination  in  two  different  conditions ; 
fint,  as  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  easily  expelled  by  heat;  secondly,  as 
nline  or  constitutional  water,  which  is  more  difficult  to  separate  from  the  salt 

(§  21)- 
Water  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  the  greater  ntimber  of  substances, 

aoting  almost  invariably  as  a  simple  solvent.    B^  this  means  solids  are  converted 

into  the  liquid  state;  this  property  of  water  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 

ehemists,  enabling  them  to  effect  with  ease  chemical  changes  which  would  other- 

mse  be  aocompli^ed  with  difficulty. 

The  solvent  power  of  water  is  much  increased  by  an  elevation  of  temperature, 

y  we  have  already  noticed,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  steam ;  the  solvent 

afltion  of  water  at  high  temperatures  is  economically  applied,  in  the  apparatus 

known  as  Papin's  digester,  to  the  extraction  of  nutritious  portions  of  animal 

fiX)d. 

§  78.  Water  cannot  occur  pure  in  nature,  on  account  of  its  solvent  property. 
Ramf  which  is  the  purest  kind  of  water,  always  contains  carbonate  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  Spring-waters  are  contaminated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
wioas  salts,  which  are  extracted  from  the  earth,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime 
fdialk),  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  chloride  of  sodium,  and  other  alkaline  salts, 
Maeh  carbonate  of  lime  is  frequently  held  in  solution  in  water  by  free  carbonic 
Mid,  which  forms  with  it  a  bicarbonate.  When  such  waters  are  boiled,  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  precipitated  in  the  crystalline 
fimi,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
brnung  a  very  hard  incrustation  on  the  bottoms  of  steam-boilers,  the  safety  of 
wfaieh  is  often  thus  endangered. 

'  <3roTe  has  found  that  water  is  resolTed  into  its  elements  at  very  high  temperatures. 
Ike  extremity  of  a  platinum  wire  was  fused  into  a  small  button,  afterwards  raised  to  a 
tcnperatare  approaching  its  fusing  point  by  the  oxjhydrogen  blowpipe,  and  then  sud- 
denlj  plunged  into  water ;  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  was  immediately  evolved. 
Aqueous  vapor  was  also  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  platinum  tube  heated  to 
wluieiiess,  and  by  the  influence  of  electric  sparks  passing  from  pole  to  pole. 

'  The  white  clouds  of  steam  formed  when  aqueous  vapor  of  considerable  tension  escapes 
into  the  atmosphere,  should  be  distinguished  as  vesicular  vapor,  since  it  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  vesicles  formed  by  minute  drops  of  water,  and  distended  by  true  aqueous  vapor. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  standard  with  which  the  specific  gravities  of  vapors 
are  compared  is  that  of  dry  atmospheric  air  at  60^  F.  ({  1.) 
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This  inernstation  may  be,  to  a  certain  extest,  preyented  bj  various  means ; 
tbe  best  and  safest  chemical  process  is  that  proposed  by  Ritterbrandt,  which  con* 
sists  in  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammoniuip  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  from  the  water  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  the  lime 
is  held  in  solution  as  the  highly  soluble  chloride  of  calcium.  Chloride  of  tin  has 
lately  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Alkaline  carbonates  are  also 
found  to  prevent  the  incrustation  of  boilers. 

The  remarks  above  applied  to  spring- waters  will  suffice  for  those  of  riven;  we 
have  only  to  add  that  the  latter,  in  t£e  neighborhood  of  large  towns,  are  often 
much  contaminated  with  organic  matters,  and  the  nitrates  and  salts  of  ammonia 
derived  therefrom. 

Waters  containing  much  earthy  impurity  are  termed  hardj  while  ^urer  waten 
are  called  to/t.  The  former  are  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  latter,  bvl 
give  rise  to  the  production  of  insoluble  salts  Tof  lime  and  magnesia),  with  the 
mtty  acid  of  the  soap,  and  are  hence  less  applicaole  to  detergent  purposes.  Yarioos 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  reducing  the  hardness  of  spring  and  river 
waters;  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  is  that  proposed  by  Clark,  which  consists 
in  adding  to  the  water  an  amount  of  solution  of  lime  sufficient  to  form  carbonate 
of  lime  with  the  free  carbonic  acid ;  the  carbonate  originally  held  in  solutioii  in 
the  water  is  thus  precipitated,  together  with  the  newly  formed  chalk.  (For  % 
mode  of  testing  the  hardness  of  water;  lee  Quantitative  Analysis;  special 
methods.) 

Waters  oontuning  foreign  matters  in  solution,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  a 
peculiar  taste  or  smell,  or  to  acquire  medicinal  properties,  are  termed  mtiieral 
waters.  Of  these,  there  are  several  kinds;  saline  waters  are  such  as  contain  neo* 
tral  salts  in  considerable  quantity,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epeom  salts), 
chloride  of  sodium,  &c.  The  waters  of  Cheltenham  a£Pord  good  examples  it 
saline  waters.  Waters  containing  much  iron  are  termed  chalybeate.  (In  these 
the  iron  is  held  in  solution  as  carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  by  free  carbonki 
acid ;  upon  allowing  such  waters  to  stand,  or  on  boiling  them,  the  iron  is  depo- 
sited as  sesquioxide.)  Those  waters  containing  much  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sul- 
phuretted hydrogen),  or  free  carbonic  acid,  are  termed  wdphuraus,  cartonatwlj  or 
acidulous  waters.  Examples  of  the  former  are  the  Harrowgate;  of  the  latter,  the 
Pyrmont  and  Seltzer  waters. 

Sea^-tcater  is  peculiarly  rich  in  saline  constituents,  the  chief  of  which  are  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  magnesium,  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  traocs  of 
bromides  and  iodides. 

Distillation  is  the  method  universally  employed  for  purifying  water  from  solid 
matter  (§  88). 

It  becomes  difficult  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  water  even  by  this  means,  since 
water  exercises  its  solvent  action  upon  most  metals,  and  even  upon  glass.  The 
following  special  precautions  should  be  attended  to  in  the  distillation  of  water. 
The  head  of  the  still  should  be  of  sufficient  height  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  of  the  contents  splashing  into  the  worm,  which  should  not  be  made  of  lead 
or  iron,  but  rather  of  tin,  copper,  or  silver.  If  chloride  of  magnesium  exists  in 
the  water,  some  lime  should  be  added  previously  to  distillation,  since  that  salt  is 
decomposed  by  protracted  ebullition  with  water,  into  magnesia  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  latter  would  pass  over  into  the  distillate  if  the  above  precaution  were 
not  adopted. 

When  it  is  desired  to  have  water  perfectly  free  from  gases,  it  must  be  boiled 
for  some  time,  and  then  immediately  bottled  up  closely,  since  it  absorbs  air  by 
mere  exposure  in  open  vessels.  For  the  action  of  water  upon  lead;  see  the  his- 
tory of  lead. 
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BiNOXiDi  or  Htdbogen,  or  Oxtgenated  Water. 

HO^  Eq.  17. 

I  79.  This  oompomid,  whioh  was  discovered  by  Th^nard,  in  1818|  is  formed 
ifhen  oertaia  metallio  binoxides,  suoh  as  binoxide  of  barium  (which  is  always 
employed  for  this  purpose),  are  digested  with  dilute  acid  (e.  g.  hydrofluorio  acid) 
at  a  low  temperature,  when  the  chauge  will  be  represented  by  the  following  equa- 
twn:— 

BaO.+ HF=BaF+HO,. 

Tius  Bubstanoe  having  reoeiyed  at  present  no  practical  application,  we  shall  not 
enter  more  minutely  mto  detail  respecting  its  preparation,  which  requires  many 
preeautions. 

IVoperiieM. — Binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  syrupy  liquid; 
its  taste  b  harsh,  bitter,  and  astringent,  something  like  that  of  tartar-emetic. 

It  does  not  freeie  at — 22^  F.  ( — 80*  C),  and  evaporates  without  decomposition 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  it  does  not  redden  litmus,  but  gradually  bleaches  both 
turmeric  and  litmus  j  it  whitens  the  tongue,  and  also  the  cuticle  when  placed  on 
the  hand,  producing  violent  itching  after  a  time. 

Binoxide  of  hydrogen  retains  the  second  atom  of  oxprgen  in  a  very  loose  state 
of  combination.  It  escapes  from  the  water  under  various  circumstances;  some- 
times  80  rapidly  as  to  cause  violent  eflfervesoence,  evolution  of  heat,  and  even 
explofiioD,  accompanied  at  times  by  a  flash  of  light.  The  decomposition  is  effected 
by  contact  of  the  binoxide  with  carbon,  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  various 
oner  metallio  oxides,  by  several  metals,  and  also  by  heat.  Some  oxides,  in 
dbcting  its  decomposition,  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  or  to  a  lower  state 
of  oxi£tion  (oxides  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  &c.,  and  the  red  and  brown  per- 
(oides  of  lead).  No  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given  of  these  singular  re- 
aedoba. 

Binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  misoible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  also  com- 
Uiies  with  the  hydratod  acids,  with  which  it  forms  compounds  in  which  it  is  less 
cuily  decomposable  than  when  uncombined. 


NITROGEN* 

Syfi^  N.    Eq.  14.  Sp,  Or.  0.972. 

§  80.  Nitro^n  was  discovered  by  Rutherford,  in  1772. 

The  atmosphere  contains  about  77  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  79  per  cent,  by 
vohme,  of  nitrogen.  This  element  is  also  an  important  constituent  of  animals 
nd  vegetables.     It  occurs,  though  not  abundantly,  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Freparaitwn.^^1.  Nitrogen  may  be  obtained  by  abstracting  the  oxygen  from 
atmospheric  air;  this  is  e^ted  by  burning  some  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  air, 
aonfined  over  water,  under  a  bell-jar ;  the  resulting  sulphurous  or  phosphoric  acid 
nay  be  removed  by  washing  the  gas,  which  then  consists  of  pure  nitrogen.  (The 
wuuiing  may  be  effected  by  cautiously  transferring  the  gas  from  one  jar  to  another, 
ttnugh  water.) 

Nitrogen  may  be  also  obtained, 

IL  By  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  :— 

4NH,+C1,-3NH^C1+N. 
HI.  By  heating  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  with  granulated  zinc  :— 

NHp.NO,+Zn,=2ZnO+N,+4HO. 

*  Ntvftr,  nitre,  and  ywlm,  I  produoo. 
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IV.  Bj  heating  a  mixture  of  nitrite  of  potasaa  and  chloride  of  ammonium :— • 

K0.N0,+NH,C1=KC1+4H0+N,. 

The  first  and  fourth  methods  only  are  in  general  use  in  the  laboratory. 

Properties, — Nitrogen  is  a  permanent  gas^  devoid  of  color^  taste,  and*  smelli 
and  not  possessing  any  actiye  properties.  It  is  incombustible,  and  does  not  sup- 
port combustion ;  it  consequently  will  not  support  respiration.  It  is,  howeTWi 
not  poisonous  in  its  properties^  since,  when  mixed  with  oxygen,  it  may  be 
breathed  with  impunity ;  in  fact,  we  haye  seen  above,  that  }  of  the  bulk  of  the 
atmosphere  consists  of  nitrogen. 

It  therefore  plays  an  important  part  in  diluting  oxygen  so  as  to  render  it  ft 
for  continuous  respiration.    This  gas  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen. 

Nitrogen  does  not  enter  into  direct  combination  with  any  elements  exo^pting 
oxygen,  with  which  it  may  be  made  to  unite  by  subjecting  the  mixture  of  the 
gases  to  a  succession  of  powerful  electric  sparks. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  combination  with  most  non-metallic  elements,  and  with 
a  few  metals.  Thus,  we  have  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  and  carbide  of  nitrogeii| 
and  nitrides  of  iron  and  copper.  The  most  important  compounds  of  nitrogen 
are  those  which  it  forms  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  combines  with  the  latler 
in  five  different  proportions,  forming  nitrous  oxide  (NO),  nitric  oxide  (JSO^f 
nitrous  acid  (NO,),  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NOJ,  and  nitric  acid  (NO.). 

With  hydrogen,  it  produces  the  substance  ammonia  (NH,),  besides  wluehi 
three  other  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are  assumed,  though  they  have 
not  yet  been  isolated — namely,  ammonium  NH^  amidogen  NH^p  and  imidoges 
NH. 

OXIDES  OF  NITROGEN. 


Protoxide  of  Nitrogen   .     .    NO 
Binoxide  of  Nitrogen    .     .     NO, 
Nitrous  acid NO, 


Peroxide  of  Nitrogen    .    .     NO4 
Nitric  acid NO^ 


Protoxide  of  Niteogen,  Nitrous  Oxide,  Lauohino-Oas. 

NO.    Eq,  22.  Sp,  Gr.  1.624; 

Oompontion  hy  Volume, — Two  volumes  of  this  gas  contain  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

§  ll.  Preparation, — Nitrous  oxide  is  prepared  by  heating  moderately  in  a 
glass  retort  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  (§  23,  et  teq). 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  nitrous  oxide  and  water : — 

NH^O.N03=2NO+4HO. 

The  application  of  heat  should  be  gradual,  and  the  temperature  not  raised  too 
high,  as  in  that  case  a  portion  of  the  salt  volatilizes  undecomposed,  and  a  vio- 
lent explosion  may  likewise  occur.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  «dt  be  free 
from  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  gas  obtained  will  be  contaminated  with  ehlo- 
rine. 

The  protoxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  sine  in  very  dilute  nitrio 
acid,  or  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  tin  upon  nitromuriatic  acid :  the  best  method 
is  to  inCroduoe,  gradually,  crystals  of  nitre,  or  small  cylinders  of  fused  nitre, 
into  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  heated  in  a  water-bath.  The 
most  convenient  apparatus  for  this  operation  is  a  wide-necked  generating-flask, 
fitted  with  an  upright  tube,  dipping  into  the  solution  of  tin,  and  su£Gioiently  wide 
to  admit  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  nitre.^ 


^  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  prepare  nitrooB  oxide  by  heating  sal-ammoniac  with 
moderately  strong  nitrio  acid. 
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Protoxide  of  nitrogen  most  be  ooUected  oyer  meronry  or  warm  water^  being 
soluble  in  oold  wmto. 

JVqpfrftes. — ^NitrooB  oxide  is  a  oolorless  gas^  posaessing  a  sweet  taste.  By 
ezposore  to  a  pressore  of  about  50  atmospheres,  at  a  temperature  of  45®  F.  (7^ 
C.)y  it  is  converted  into  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  produoing  a  wound  like  a  bum 
wben  placed  upon  the  hand.  This  liquid  may  be  solidified  by  exposure  to  the 
cold  of  a  oarbonio-aeid  bath  in  vacuo  (about  — 150®  F.,  — 100®  C.)»  a  white  mass 
bdng  obtained,  which  melto  in  the  hands,  and  evaporates  suddenly,  blistering 
the  dnn.  The  gas  does  not  bum,  but  supports  combustion,  inflamed  substances 
bmrning  in  it  with  increased  energy.  Phosphorus,  when  fully  kindled,  and  plunged 
into  the  gas,  bums  in  it  with  great  brilliancy. 

It  does  not  a£Pect  vegetable  colors,  beine  an  indifferent  body.  It  may  be  in- 
haled for  a  short  time,  producing  very  singiu&r  effects,  resembling  in  many  respects 
those  of  intoxication.  The  sensations  experienced  by  persons  inspiring  the  gas 
are  in  most  cases  of  an  agreeable  kind;  the  effects  very  frequently  are,  increa^ 
mnscular  action  and  an  irresistible  inclination  to  laugh.  Such  effects  only  last  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and,  in  most  cases,  are  not  followed  by  depression  of  spirits 
or  exhaustion,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  increased  liveliness,  even  for  some  time 
after  the  oas  has  been  inhaled.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inhalation  of  the  gas 
11  followed  by  disagreeable  symptoms,  even  to  loss  of  consciousness.^  This  sin- 
gular property  of  nitrons  oxide  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  On  im- 
neraing  animals  in  nitrous  oxide,  they  become  very  restless,  and  expire  after 
mae  time. 

A  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  explodes 
when  inflamed,  water  being  formed,  and  nitrogen  liberated.  A  certain  quantity 
of  ammonia  is  also  product.  Platinum-black  becomes  redhot  in  the  mixture, 
likewise  effecting  the  above  change. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  cold  water,  one  volume  of 
the  latter  absorbs  about  0.7  or  0.8  of  the  gas,  which  is  evolved  again  upon 
buling.     The  aqueous  solution  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

When  passed  through  a  redhot  porcelain  tube,  this  gas  is  decomposed,  yield- 
ing a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

BiNoxiDS  or  NiTBOOEN,  Nitric  Oxede. 

NO,.  Eq,  80.  Sp.  Or,  1.0416. 

Ccmjxmtxon  Inf  Vdume. — 1  volume  of  oxygen  to  1  volume  of  nitrogen  with- 
out condensation. 

§  82.  Freparatum. — ^Nitric  oxide  is  prepared  by  dissolving  copper  in  mode- 
ntoly  strong  nitric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.2),  in  a  small  apparatus  similar  to  that 
oaployed  for  preparing  hydrogen  :— 

Cu,+4(HO.NO,)=3(CuO.NOJ  +4H0+N0,. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  mercury,  lead,  or  silver,  with   nitric 


If  the  nitric  acid  is  employed  too  concentrated,  the  gas  is  frequently  con- 
taminated with  nitrogen.  It  may  be  collected  over  cold  water,  which  absorbs 
iMily  from  ^'^  to  ^y  of  its  bulk  of  the  gas.' 

Froperties. — Nitric  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  has  not  been  liquefied ;  the 
moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  air,  it  combines  with  oxygen,  formiDg  yellowish- 

I  The  best  apparatus  for  adminiBtering  laughing-gas  is  a  capacious  bladder,  proTided 
with  a  wooden  mouthpiece,  haying  a  lateral  opening,  which  may  he  closed  by  the  thumb 
of  the  operator  until  Uie  state  of  the  patient  renders  the  admission  of  air  necessary. 

'  Nitric  oxide  may  also,  like  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  iron  upon  nitro-muriatio  acid,  or  upon  fragments  of  nitre,  in  the  presence  of 
flree  hydrodiloric  add,  as  described  at  {  81. 
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red  rapon  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO^.  Its  smell  and  ttate  otnnol  therefore 
be  aeoertained.  It  is  not  corobastiDle,  and  rapports  the  oombnstkm  of  onlj  a 
fbw  sabstances  (e.  g.  baming  phosphorus).  It  ean  only  be  reaolTtd  into  its 
elements  at  a  yery  high  temperatnre.  It  oannot  be  breathed  in  a  pore  states. 
It  does  not  afieot  litmus,  being  a  neutral  body,  and  is  eopiously  abeorbed  by  a 
solution  of  protoralphate  of  iron,  prodndng  a  brown  liquid,  from  wbieh  the 
greater  portion  of  the  gas  may  be  expelled  again  by  continued  boiling. 

The  formation  of  hyponitrio  acid  from  nitric  oxide,  by  contact  with  oxygen, 
forms  an  excellent  test  for  the  latter  oas  in  a  free  state. 

One  volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  when  mixed  with  two  of  nitric  oxide,  in  the 
presence  of  water,  is  slowly  conyerted  into  sulphuric  add,  nitrons  oxide  behog 
formed: — 

S0,+N0,*-80,+N0. 

A  mixture  of  eaual  yolumes  of  hydrogen  and  nitric  oxide,  when  inflamed  ia 
the  air,  bums  with  a  greenbh-white  flame,  yielding  hyponitric  acid  yapor,  the 
hydrogen  appearing  to  unite  with  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  only. 

Iron,  and  a  few  other  easily  oxidisable  metals,  if  retained  in  contact  with 
nitric  oxide,  reduce  it  gradually  to  protoxide  of  nitrogen ;  but  if  the  gas  be 
passed  into  water  containing  the  binoxides  of  manganese  or  lead  in  snspensioBi 
the  nitrites  of  the  oxides  of  these  metals  are  formed :  by  the  action  rf  nitric  oxide 
under  similar  circumstances  upon  oxide  of  silyer,  nitrite  of  silyer  and  metallic 
silyer  are  obtained. 

If  two  or  three  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  poured  into  a  jar  of  niMe 
oxide,  well  agitated  therein,  and  afterwards  inflamed,  the  mixture  emits  a  bright 
blue  luminous  flash. 

Teroxids  01*  NiTROQEN,  NiTBOUS  AciD,  Htponitrous  Acid. 

NO,.  Eq.  88. 

§  83.  Preparation. — This  compound  is  produced  when  nitric  oxide  is  broa|4it 
in  contact  with  air,  in  the  presence  of  potassa  (or  another  strong  base),  tne 
nitrite  of  potassa  being  formed. 

It  is  also  produced  by  passing  dry  nitric  oxide  through  anhydrous  hyponitric 
acid,  or  by  thoroughly  mixing  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  rather  more  than  four 
yolumes  of  nitric  oxide,  and  cooling  the  mixed  gases  down  to  — 4^  F.  (-20®  C) 
The  best  method  of  producing  it,  is  to  heat  in  a  capacious  retort  one  part  ra 
starch  with  eight  parts  of  nitnc  acid,  of  spec.  gray.  1.25,  and  to  pass  the  gaseous 
product  through  a  long  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  through  an  U-tube, 
cooled  down  to  — 4<'  F.  (-20®  C.) 

Properties. — Nitrous  acid,  when  pure,  is  a  highly  volatile  liquid,  of  a  blue 
color,  which  boils  below  32°  F. )  its  vapor  has  a  yellowish-red  color.  When  dis> 
tilled,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  being  reconverted  into  nitric  oxide  and 
hyponitric  aeid  :«— 

2N0,=N0,+N0,. 

It  dissolves  in  water  at  82®  P.  (0*^  C.)  without  decomposition,  yielding  a  light 
blue  solution,  which,  at  temperatures  above  82®  F.,  evolves  a  large  quantity  of 
nitric  oxide,  nitric  acid  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water : — 

8N0,+  H0=2  N0.+  HO.NO,. 

Nitrous  acid  combines  with  many  bases,  forming  nitrites;  some  of  these  may 
be  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrates.  Thus,  when  nitrate  of  potassa  is  fused  and 
kept  for  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  parts  first  with  tiTo  atoms  of  oxygen,  form* 
ing  nitrite  of  potassa,  which,  by  continued  heating,  is  converted  into  caustic 
potassa. 

The  nitrate  operated  upon  should  therefore  be  heated  until  a  portion  dissolved 
in  water  gives  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  affords,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
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ptie-brown  predtntate,  which  oonsists  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  a  little  oxide, 
which  imparts  to  it  the  &iDt  brown  color. 

Nitrites  are  dther  white  or  light  yellow,  and  most  of  them  may  be  crystalliied. 

An  aqaeons  sdntion  of  a  nitrite,  when  boiled  for  some  time,  is  oonyerted  into 
■itrate,  nitric  oxids^  and  a  portion  of  the  base  being  liberated:— 

8(KO.NO,)-2KO+KO.NO,+2NO,. 

HTPONimio  Acud,  Peroxide  oi*  Nitboqen,  Nitrous  Acid. 

NO^.    Eq.  46. 

CamptmHon  hy  T^tune.— 2  yolames  of  the  gas  contain  1  yolnme  of  nitrogen 
and  two  volnmes  of  oxygen. 

Preparation. — ^This  acid  is  formed  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  ur;  one  volume  of  dry  oxygen^  mixed  with  nearly  two  yolames 
of  perfectly  dry  nitric  oude.  and  passed  through  a  tube  cooled  down  to  ^4^  F. 
(-20*  C). 

Or  dry  nitrate  of  lead  is  submitted  to  distillation  in  a  retort  with  which  a 
eooled  resenroir  is  connected  (§  89)  :— 

PbO.NO,=PbO+0 + NO,. 

PropertCa, — ^Peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  obtained,  according  to  the  above  direc- 
tions, as  a  liquid,  which  is  coloricss  at  — 4^  F.  ( — ^20^  C),  but  on  the  temperature 
liong,  becomes  first  pale-yellow  and  afterwards  orange-yellow.  It  crystallizes  at 
iboQt  —-4''  F.  in  colorless  prisms,  and  melts  again  at  Id'^.S  F.  (—9^  C.)  It 
knls  at  about  S2^  F.  (2o®  C.)i  yielding  a  dark  yellowish-red  yapor,  which 
beeomes  apparently  nearly  black  when  further  heatea. 

This  vapor  is  scarcely  condensable  when  mixed  with  air  or  other  gases;  hence 
byponitric  acid  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  permanent  ms.  It  has  a  sweetish 
bot  pungent  and  suffocating  odor,  and  an  acid  taste.  It  reddens  ^tmus,  and 
bparts  a  yellow  stain  to  animal  matters. 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  decomposed  by  most  oxidizable  metals,  as  copper,  tin, 
nerenry,  sodium,  and  potassium,  the  latter  taking  fire  in  it,  and  burning  with  a 
Kd  flame.  Water  decomposes  it,  nitric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  being 
produced : — 

8NO,-f-2HO«NO.+2(HO.NO,). 

If  the  quantity  of  water  present  is  small,  the  products  of  decomposition  are  ni- 
tioas  acid  and  nitric  acid  :— 

2N0,-f-H0=N0,-f-H0.N0,. 

The  peroxide  of  nitrogen  was  formerly  termed  nitrous  acid,  but  it  is  dccom- 
pooed  by  the  alkaline  bases,  giving  rise  to  nitrates  and  nitrites. 


NITRIC  ACID. 

NO3  (anhydroui)  or  hydrated  acid,  HO.NO,.     Eq*  54. 

§  85.  Nitric  acid  occurs  in  nature,  in  combination  with  potassa,  soda,  lime, 
Mid  magnesia  (particularly  with  the  two  first  named,  with  which  it  forms  nitre 
tud  cubic  nitre).  In  some  hot  climates,  such  as  those  of  India  and  Peru,  these 
ttlts  form  incrustations  of  considerable  thickness  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Nitric  acid  is  also  found  in  the  water  of  some  springs  and  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  populous  towns,  in  rain  water  after  thunderstorms,  and  in  some 
plants,  which  absorb  it  from  the  soil. 

Amhtdbous  Nitug  Aoid,  NO3,  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Deville,  who 
raooeeded  in  obtaining  it  by  passing  a  very  slow  current  of  chlorine,  first  over 
tblcride  of  calcium  and  sulphuric  aoid,  and  afterwards  over  well-dried  nitratA  ai 
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rilver,  previously  heated  to  203°  F.  (95°  C.)i  i^nd  then  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  136°  to  150°.8  F.  (56°  to  66"^  C.)  The  products  are  passed  into  a 
U-tube,  cooled  down  to  5°.8  F.  (-^21°  C.)  Oxygen  escapes,  and  crystals  of 
nitric  acid  are  obtuned,  besides  a  volatile  liquid,  probably  nitrous  acid. 

Properties. — Deville  describes  anhydrous  nitric  acid  as  a  substance  cryBtalliiiiig 
in  brilliant  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  which  fuse  at  84°.2  to  86°  F.  (29°  to  80°  C.) 
It  boils  at  118°  to  122°  F.  (45°  to  50°  C.)i  and  »  decomposed  at  about  that 
temperature.  When  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  dissolves  with^  con- 
siderable evolution  of  heat,  hydrated  nitric  acid  being  formed. 

Htdrated  Nitbio  Acid,  HO.NO^. 

§  86.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  in  nitre-heaps,  by  the  spontaneous  decompoatioo 
of  nitrogenous  animal  matter  in  the  presence  of  bases.  Ammonia  is  first  disen- 
gaged, and  this  appears  to  be  gniSually  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
contact  with  porous  bodies,  into  nitric  acid  and  water,  the  former  combining  with 
the  base  to  form  a  nitrate : — 

NH,+0,=8H0+N0,. 

Nitric  acid  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  the  electric  spark  upon  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  is  most  probably  pro- 
duced in  this  manner  during  thunderstorms.  Ammonia  also  yields  nitric  aoid 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  under  certain  circumstances. 

Preparation. — Hydrated  nitric  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  by  weieht  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  nitrate  cf 
potassa.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  a  glass  retort,  the  neck  of  which  should 
be  rather  long,  and  is  passed  at  once  into  the  cooled  receiver.  No  cork  or  lute 
may  be  used  (§  40).  Since  the  nitre  of  commerce  generally  contains  some 
chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium,*  the  first  portion  of  acid  that  passes  over  con* 
tains  chlorine,  and  should  therefore  be  rejected. 

The  above  proportions  correspond  nearly  to  one  equivalent  of  nitre  and  two  of 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (1  equivalent  of  nitre=101,  2  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acids=9S;  a  slight  excess  of  acid  is  advantageous).  The  decomposition  which 
the  nitre  undergoes  is  represented  by  the  following  equations — 

KO.NO,+2(HO.SO,)=KO.H0.2SO,+HO.N03. 

Nitric  acid  is  also  obtained  if  one  equivalent  only  of  sulphuric  acid  is  employed. 
A  much  higher  temperature  is,  however,  then  required,  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  being  converted  into  oxygen  and  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen. The  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  nitrie  acid,  imparting  to  it  a  brownish  color.' 
The  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  also  far  more  readily  removed  from  the  retort  than 
the  neutral  sulphate  produced  in  the  latter  case,  on  account  of  its  greater  fusi- 
bility and  solubility. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  is  generally 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  on  the  large  scale  (one  equivalent  of  the 
salt  being  used,  to  one  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid). 

The  distillation  of  nitric  acid  on  the  large  scale  is  effected  in  horizontal  cast-iron 
cylinders.  In  order  to  insure  the  purity  of  nitric  acid  (which,  if  the  first  portion 
be  collected  separately,  will  be  nearly  free  from  chlorine,  out  may  contain  sulphuric 
acid  and  small  quantities  of  fixed  salts),  it  should  be  redistilled  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  nitre.  (Tests  for  the  purity  of  nitric  acid,  see  Analysis, 
Beagents.)    To  obtain  nitric  acid  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  it  may  bo  mixed 

1  A  very  simple  method  of  expelliDg  the  chlorine  f^om  nitre  consists  In  stirring  it  at  a 
gentle  heat,  wiUi  a  few  drops  of  nitric  ncid,  till  a  specimen  dissolved  in  water  no  longer 
giTes  a  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  sUver. 

s  If  the  acid  be  required  colorless,  it  m%y  be  rendered  so  by  gently  heating  it  until  aU 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  ia  expelled. 
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with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silyer  and  redistilled.  The  best  me^od  of  obtaining 
Tery  concentrated  nitric  acid,  is  to  distil  the  ordinary  acid  with  two  parts  of  ou 
of  vitriol,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  284°  to  302*>  F.  (140°  to  150**  C) 

F^roperCies. — Hydrated  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  when  pure,  giving  off 
dense  grayish-white  fumes  on  exposure  to  damp  air,  in  consequence  of  the  fbrmar 
tion  of  a  less  yolatile  hydrate.  The  strongest  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .522 ; 
it  freezes  at  a  temperature  between — 40°  and — 65°.2  F.  ( — 40°  and — 54*  C), 
yielding  a  mass  like  butter.  Hydrated  acid  of  the  highest  specific  gravity  begins 
to  boil  at  about  108°  F.  (42°  C.),  the  boiling-point  gradually  risiug  as  the  acid 
becomes  weaker  (a  portion  being  decomposed  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen), until  the  temperature  has  reached  248°  F.  (120°  C),  when  an  aeid  of  the 
spec.  gray.  1.42  (having  the  formula  HO.NO^+^HO,  and  containing  60  per  cent. 
of  NO^),  is  obtained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  acid  weaker  than  this  last  be 
distilled,  the  boiling-point  gradually  rises  to  24^°  (water,  with  a  little  acid,  pacing 
over),  and  the  acid  of  spec.  gray.  1.42  then  distils  over,  so  that  this  acid  is  the 
constant  product  of  the  distillation  of  hydrated  nitric  acid  of  any  strength. 

Hydrated  nitric  acid  has  a  pubgent  characteriAtic  odor,  and  is  very  acid  and 
corrosive,  destroying  organic  matter  or  staining  it  yellow.  It  possesses  a  con- 
nderable  affinity  for  water,  which  it  attracts  from  the  atmosphere ;  when  the 
strong  acid  is  mixed  with  water  much  heat  is  evolved.  Snow,  when  mixed  with 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4),  liquefies  instantly,  intense  cold  being 
^educed. 

Hydrated  nitric  acid  undergoes  decomposition  with  connderable  facility.  When 
its  vapor  is  passed  through  a  redhot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  according  to  the  temperature 
enmloyed.  It  undergoes  decomposition  by  mere  exposure  to  the  light,  becoming 
jeuow.  In  consequence  of  the  feeble  manner  in  which  nitric  acid  retains  a  por- 
tioQ  of  its  oxygen,  it  is  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  acting  upon  all  oxidiiable 
mibstances  with  more  or  less  violence.  These  oxidations  are  generally  attended 
by  evolution  of  heat,  which  in  some  instances  is  so  great  as  to  inflame  the  sub^ 
ituice  acted  upon.  Thus,  phosphorus  thrown  into  the  strongest  nitric  acid  inflames^ 
and  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  some  other  essential 
oils,  are  also  inflamed  when  mixed  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid.  Small  pieees 
of  redhot  charcoal,  thrown  into  strong  nitric  acid,  continue  to  glow  with  increased 
brilliancy. 

Lower  oxides  are  converted  into  higher  by  nitric  acid,  and  most  metals  are  first 
Qxidiied  and  then  dissolved.  The  very  strongest  nitric  acid  has  no  action  upon 
naoy  metals,  such  as  iron  and  lead,  but  when  slightly  diluted  it  oxidizes  them 
powerfully.  When  metals  are  exposed  to  the  oxidiiing  action  of  nitric  acid,  the 
htter  loses  one,  three,  and  sometimes  five  equivalents  of  oxygen ;  and  in  the  case 
of  those  metals  which  decompose  water  in  the  presence  oi  acids  (as  tin  and  zinc), 
ammonia  is  also  formed. 

Nitric  acid  combines  with  basic  oxides  to  form  nitrates,  most  of  which  are  neu- 
tnl,  their  composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  MO.NO^.  There  are 
alio  some  basic  nitrates  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  base  to  the  acid  than 
that  above  given. 

IHtrates  are  decomposed  by  heat;  in  some  cases  oxygen  is  at  first  liberated,  the 
nitrites  being  formed,  which  are  decomposed  by  continued  application  of  heat;  in 
other  eases  the  acid  is  decomposed  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

mtraies  are  also  decomposed  by  sulphuric  aeid,  and  mostly  deflagrate  when 
thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  organic  substances  consists  either  in  a  simple 
eoDversion  of  the  substance  into  products  of  oxidation,  or  merely  in  the  oxidation 
of  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  which  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
9 


The  second  kind  of  action  is  illostrated  bj  the  production  of  nitrobenzol,  and 

in  tlM 
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quantity  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO^).     An  example  of  the  first  kind  of  action 
18  the  conyersion  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid : — 

C,0,+0(/jwii  nitric  adc/)=2C0^ 

action  is  illustrated  bj  the  product 
dinitrobenzol  from  henzolf  which  is  represent^  in  the  following  equations : — 

C„H,+HO.NO.-C„  {  J5^+2HO, 

Benzol  Nitrobenzol 

C^H,+2(H0.N0.)=C^  {  ^0«+*°^- 

*  Benzol  '  Dinitrobenzol 

Fuming  Nitric  Acid  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mixture  of  very  strong  nitrie 
acid  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  a  red  liquid,  evolving  yellowish  red  fumes 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Fuming  nitric  acid  is  turned  green  by  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  nitric  oxide  being  evolyed ;  a  large  quantity  of  water 
destroys  the  color. 

Uses  of  Nitric  Acid,^ — The  oxidizing  and  solvent  powers  of  nitric  acid  render 
it  a  highly  valuable  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist. 

In  combination  with  potassa,  it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der and  also  in  fireworks.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing,  for  the  production  of  yellow 
patterns  upon  a  colored  ground.  The  dilute  acid  is  employed  in  lithography. 
Nitric  acid  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a  fumigating  agent,  its 
fumes  being  less  irritating  than  those  of  chlorine.  For  this  purpose  pounded 
nitre  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  together  in  an  open  vessel.  Certain  vegetar 
ble  substances  when  acted  upon  by  this  acid,  yield  highly  explosive  compounds. 
This  property  has  of  late  been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  gun' 
paper,  Ac. 

ATMOSPHERIC    AIR. 

Sp.  iJr,  1.    100  cubic  inches  weigh  31.0117  grs. 

§  87.  The  air  which  constitutes  our  atmosphere  consists  of  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  containing  small  and  variable  quantities  of 
aqueous  vapor,  carbonic  acid,  and  traces  of  a  few  other  substances  both  inorganic 
and  organic.  The  property  possessed  by  gasds  of  becoming  intimately  and  tho- 
roughly mixed,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  their  density,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  diffusion  of  gases,  accounts  for  the  great  uniformity  of  this  mechanical 
mixture  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  proportion  of  about 
two  equivalents  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former ;  100  volumes  of  air  contain 
79.1^  nitrogen,  and  20.81  oxygen.  By  weighty  the  proportions  are  77  nitrogen, 
and  23  oxygen. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  resorted  to  for  determining  the  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospheric  air.  The  branch  of  chemistry  to  which  such 
operations  belong  is  termed  eudiometry,  and  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
the  apparatus  employed  therein  described  (^  32).     Volta's  method  is  that  most 

'  The  impure  nitric  acid  of  commerce  is  known  by  the  name  of  aqua  fortit :  its  spec, 
grav.  ranges  fhmi  1.4  to  1.5,  and  it  general! j  contains  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acida 
as  impurities. 

The  nitrow  acid  of  commerce  consists  of  nitric  acid  containing  XO.,  and  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  distilling  nitrate  of  potassa  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphunc  acid. 
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generally  adopted  for  determiDiDg  the  amoant  of  oxygen.     A  certain  volume  of 

air  is  confined  in  an  endiometer  over  water  or  mercary,  and  mixed  with  about 

half  its  bulk  of  pore  hydrogen ;  a  second  measurement  is  then  made,  and  the 

mixture  afterwards  exploded  by  the  electric  spark  (§  82).    The  gaseous  residue 

in  the  tube,  after  detonation,  consists  of  nitrogen  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen ; 

this  is  measured,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  volume  before  the  explosion; 

the  result  divided  by  three,  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air, 

since  the  whole  of  that  element  will  have  combined  with  the  hydrogen  to  form 

water,  and  the  latter  consists  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen.    The 

oxygen  is  sometimes  determined  by  introducing  a  stick  or  ball  of  phosphorus, 

attached  to  a  fine  iron  wire>  into  a  measured  portion  of  air  confined  over  water. 

If  this  arrangement  be  allowed  to  remain  for  about  twenty-four  hours  in  a 

warm  place,  the  phosphorus  undergoes  slow  combustion,  being  converted  into 

phosphorous  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  while  nitrogen  only  remains 

in  the  tube.     Oxyeen  may  also  be  estimated  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  means  of 

sabstances,  princip«uly  in  the  liquid  state,  having  a  poweiful  affinity  for  oxygen, 

which  they  abstract  from  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.     Thus,  Sir  H.  Davy  re- 

wnnmended  for  this  purpose,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  saturated  with  nitric 

onde ;  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  in  ammonia  is  also  frequently 

used,  and  liebig  has  not  long  since  discovered  that  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyro- 

gallic  acid  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  is  the  most  convenient  reagent 

kf  effecting  its  analysis.     Another  most  accurate  method  of  analyzing  air,  is  to 

allow  a  quantity  to  flow  into  an  exhausted  glass  globe  (of  known  weight),  first 

passing  through  a  series  of  tubes  containing,  respectively,  potassaand  concentrated 

nlphnric  acid,  and  then  through  a  weighed  tube  filled  with  bright  copper  turn- 

bgB,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  charcoal  fire.    The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 

latter  tube,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  copper,  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen 

eorresponding  to  the  nitrogen  weighed  in  the  globe. 

§  88.  The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  foreign  matters  existing  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Aqueout  Vapor. — The  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  existing  in  air  is  very  variable, 
depending  much  on  the  temperature ;  its  presence  is  highly  essential  to  animal 
tod  vegetable  life ;  perfectly  dry  air  would  soon  prove  fatal  both  to  plants  and 
^Imals.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  is  easily  demonstrated,  by 
exposing  some  deliquescent  substance  (such  as  fused  chloride  of  calcium)  to  the 
air;  the  moisture  will  soon  be  attracted,  and  after  a  time  the  chloride  will  become 
({oite.  liquid. 

Various  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  the  determination  of  moisture 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  which  are  termed  hygrometers. 

That  most  generally  approved  of  has  been  contrived  by  Daniell  (usually  known 
as  the  wei-bidb  hygrometer).  Another  method  of  determining  the  water  is  that 
of  Brunner,  which  consists  in  drawing  a  measured  quantity  of  air,  by  means  of 
ao  aspirator,  through  a  weighed  tube  containing  asbestos  moistened  with  strong 
solphuric  acid,  and 'ascertaining  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  tube. 

Carbonic  Acid. — ^Thia  gas  is  always  present  to  a  small  extent  in  air  (according 
to  Marchand^  8.1  in  1000),  being  derived  from  the  processes  of  combustion  and 
respiration.  The  carbonic  acid  thus  constantly  produced,  is  to  a  great  extent 
removed  from  the  air  by  plants,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  essential^  since 
they  assimilate  its  carbon,  and  restore  the  oxygen  to  the  air. 

The  amount  of  this  gas  present  in  air  may  be  ascertained  by  drawing  air  as 
above  directed,  first  through  a  drying  tube,  and  then  through  another  tube  with 
two  divisions,  containing  hydrate  of  potassa  in  the  first,  and  some  asbestos  moist- 
ened with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  second  division  (to  absorb  any  moisture  carried 
away  from  the  hydrate  of  potassa).  The  increase  in  weight  of  this  tube  will  give 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 
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Ammonia. — ^This  impnritj  in  the  atmosphere  is  generated  by  the  patrefaotion 
of  DitrogeDized  organic  substances;  though  it  may  be  distinctly  detected  in  air, 
and  particularly  in  rain  water  (by, which  it  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere),  ita 
quantity  is  very  inconsiderable.  It  is  absorbed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  some 
substances  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Thus,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  white  day, 
previously  ignited,  will  be  found  when  heated  after  protracted  exposure  to  the 
air,  to  evolve  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia. 

Besides  the  above  impurities,  a  few  others  are  at  times  to  be  detected  in  the 
air  or  in  rain-water,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns ;  the  chief 
of  these  is  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Certain  organic  matters  are  also  contained  in 
the  air.  It  is  supposed  that  the  contagious  matter  of  several  epidemic  diseaacf 
exists  in  the  form  of  an  organic  poison  disseminated  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  miasma  has  been  given.  Marth-ga»  is  also  an  impu- 
rity found  in  the  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  stagnant  waters,  or  in  coal-mines, 
where  it  forms  the  highly  dangerous  ./ire-c^fitp. 

The  average  composition  of  the  air  is  always  the  same,  since  a  most  rimpk 
and  beautiful  balance  is  kept  up  in  nature  between  animal  and  vegetable  resfHim- 
tion.  As  already  stated,  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the  production  of  carbooie 
acid  by  combustion  in  air  or  respiration  of  animab,  is  continually  restored  to  Um 
atmosphere  by  the  plants,  which  retain  for  their  own  nourishment  the  carbon,  to 
serve  again  as  support  for  animal  life. 

The  constitution  of  atmospheric  air  was  for  a  long  time  matter  of  dispute ;  it 
is  now,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  the  constant  composition  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  referenoe 
to  the  law  of  diffusion,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  slight  difference  in  the 
specific  gravities  of  its  component  gases. 

The  following  arguments  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  view : — 

1.  The  composition  by  volume  of  atmospheric  air  would  be  anomalous,  if  it 
were  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

2.  The  properties  of  air  are  such  as  would  be  predicted  of  a  mere  mechanical 
mixture  of  the  two  gases. 

3.  A  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  proper  proportions  exhibits  all  the 
properties  of  atmospheric  air,  without  our  perceiving  any  of  the  phenomena 
usually  attendant  upon  chemical  combination. 

4.  Water,  exposed  to  air,  absorbs  each  gas  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  it  were 
in  a  perfectly  fte^  state. 

NITROGEN  AND   HYDROGEN. 


(Imidogen)      ....     NH 
(Amidogen)     ....     NH^ 


Ammonia       ....     NH, 
(Ammonium)      .     .     .     NH^ 


Those  indosed  in  brackets  are  hypothetical. 

Amidogen,  NH,=Ad.  Eq.  16. 

§  89.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  body  in  a  separate  state ;  wo  have, 
however,  very  good  reasons  for  assuming  its  existence  in  many  compounds. 

When  potassium  and  sodium  are  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas,  it  will  be  found 
that  one-third  of  the  hydrogen  escapes ;  the  residue  has  the  composition  KNH^ 
or  NaNH, : — 

NH,+K=:KNH,+H. 

This  compound  is  termed  amidide,  or  amide  of  potassium. 
When  certain  metallic  chlorides  are  mixed  with  aqueous  ammonia,  compound 
amides  are  also  produced : — 

2HgCl+2NH,-HgNH^HgCl+NH,a 
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A  far  larger  nnmber  of  amides  exist  in  organic  chemistry,  consisting  of  ami- 
dogen  in  combination  with  some  other  complex  atoms.  When  brought  into 
eontact  with  water  in  the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalies^  they  are  resolved  into 
ammonia  and  oxidiied  products. 

Ammonia. 

NH,.     Eq.  17.     Sp,  Or.  0.6902.  ' 

Compontion  hjf  Volume, — 1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  8  volumes  of  hydrogen 
combine  to  form  2  volumes  of  ammonia. 

§  90.  Ammonia  occurs  in  the  air  as  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  in  some  rivers^ 
springs,  and  mineral  waters,  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  some  other  salt.  The 
rock-flalt  of  the  Tyrol  contains  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal-ammoniac);  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  alummous  or  ferruginous  rocks,  after  exposure  to  air,  yield  ammonia 
when  heated ;  some  plants  contain  salts  of  ammonia ;  it  is  also  found  in  one  or 
two  minerals  of  recent  formation,  and  in  animal  secretions. 

When  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  5  volumes  of  hydrogen  is 
passed  over  spongy  platinum,  or  other  porous  substances  (heated  to  redness), 
ammonia  and  water  are  produced.  The  quantity  formed  by  expositag  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  is  very  minute; 
bat  if  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  meet  under  certain  circumstances 
with  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be  produced.  In  the  rusting  (oxidation)  of  iron  by 
water  containing  atmospheric  air,  ammonia  is  formed  in  this  manner.  Most 
idtrogeniaed  organic  substances  yield  ammonia,  either  by  dry  distillation,  or  by 
heating  with  an  alkali.  Animal  secretions  yield  ammonia  in  abundance,  when 
iUowed  to  undergo  fermentation  or  putrefaction.  Thus,  in  urine,  the  urea 
(eyanate  of  ammonia)  gradually  passes  over  into  carbonate  of  ammonia : — 

NH,O.C,NO+4HO=2(NH,O.CO,) 
urea  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Large  quantities  of  ammonia  are  also  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  (for 
the  preparation  of  gas)  and  of  bones ;  and  from  these  sources  most  of  the  am- 
iMioia  of  commerce  is  at  present  obtained. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  was  first  extensively  prepared  from  camels'  dung,  in 
Egypt 

Preparation. — ^The  best  mode  of  preparing  dry  ammonia  in  the  laboratory,  is 
to  beat  gradually  in  a  retort  or  flask,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
unm,  and  2  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime,  allowing  the  gas  to  pass  first  into  a  small 
kttle  with  a  safety-tube,  in  which  any  moisture  may  be  to  a  great  extent  con- 
densed, and  afterwards  through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  quicklime,  to 
eomplete  the  desiccation  of  the  gas,  which  must  either  be  collected  over  mercury, 
or  by  upvrard  displacement  in  inverted  vessels,  it  being  considerably  lighter  than 
tir.    The  production  of  ammonia  in  this  process  is  thus  represented : — 

NH,Cl+CaO.HO=CaCl+NH,+2HO. 

Properties, — Ammonia  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly  pun- 
gent cidor;  it  does  not  support  combustion,  but  a  jet  of  the  gas  burns  with  a 
yellow  flame  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  When  inspired  pure,  it  is  fatal  to 
animals.  It  is  converted  by  a  pressure  of  six  and  a  half  atmospheres  at  50^  F. 
(10^  C.)  into  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  the  spec.  grav.  of  wbicfi  is  0.76; 
gaseous  ammonia  is  likewise  transformed  at  a  very  low  temperature,  into  a  color- 
teas,  translucent,  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at — 118®  F.  ( — 75®  C.)  Liquid 
ammonia  may  be  obtained  by  heating  some  chloride  of  silver  saturated  with 
gaseous  ammonia,  in  one  arm  of  a  sealed  tube  of  tough  glass  (such  as  recom- 
mended by  Faraday  for  the  liquefaction  of  gases),  and  surrounding  the  other 
arm  with  ice ;  the  ammonia  will  be  evolved,  and  condensed  by  its  own  pressure 
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in  the  cold  extremity  of  the  tuhe.  On  allowing  the  chloride  to  cool,  the  ammo- 
nia is  again  absorbed  by  it;  the  heat  evolved  by  this  recombination  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  chloride  of  silver  to  100^.4  F.  (38^  C);  while  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  ammonia  was  condensed,  becomes  very  oold. 

Ammonia  is  powerfully  alkaline ;  when  brought  into  contact  with  hydrogen- 
acids,  or  with  hydrated  oxygen-acids,  it  produces  ammoniacal  salts;  and  hence 
volatile  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  acetic,  are  often  used  as  a  test 
for  gaseous  ammonia,  with  which  the  vapors  of  these  acids  produce  white  clouds. 

If  a  flask  filled  with  ammoniacal  gas  be  opened  under  water,  the  latter  rushes 
in  with  great- rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  which  takes  place. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  Liquor  Ammonije. 

Water  absorbs  nearly  half  its  weight  (or  about  670  times  its  volume)  of  am- 
moniacal gas.  A  solution  of  this  description  constitutes  the  aqua  ammoniiB 
fortimma  of  commerce. 

It  is  prepared  by  connecting  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel,  charged  with  the 
above  mentioned  mixture  for  the  preparation  of  ammonia  (slightly  moistened 
with  water),  with  three  Woulfe's  bottles,  fitted  with  safety-tubes;  the  first  con- 
taining but  little  water,  the  second,  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  weight  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  employed,  and  the  third,  a  smaller  quantity. 

The  gas  is  washed  in  the  first  bottle  (the  first  portion  being  also  absorbed), 
the  water  in  the  second  bottle  then  becomes  gradually  saturated  with  pure  am- 
moniacal gas;  that  in  the  third  retains  any  ammonia  that  may  escape  absorption 
in  the  second  bottle.  These  bottles  should  be  kept  cool  by  being  aorroanded 
with  cold  water. 

Properties. — The  solution  of  ammonia  is  colourless.  It  varies  in  speo.  grar. 
from  nearly  1. 000  to  0.850,  according  to  its  strength.  (The  strongest  ammonia 
of  commerce  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  about  0.87).  It  does  not  freeze  until  between 
—36**  and  — 42°  F.  (—38°  —41°  C.)  It  possesses  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
gas,  and  a  sharp  burning  taste.  The  greater  portion  of  ammonia  is  expelled 
from  its  solution  below  212°  F.  (100°  C.) 

Solution  of  ammonia  is  most  extensively  used  by  chemists,  being  a  highly 
important  reagent.  It  is  also  employed  medicinally,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
diluted  to  the  spec.  grav.  0.96. 

Dry  ammoniacal  gas,  when  submitted  to  the  electric  spark,  is  resolved  into  3 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  I  of  nitrogen ;  ammonia  may  be  also  decomposed  by 
contact  with  highly  heated  platinum,  copper  or  iron,*  and  by  detonation  with 
oxygen.  Chlorine  gas  decomposes  it  rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding 
nitrogen  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid;  the  latter,  combining  with  another  portion 
of  ammonia,  forms  chloride  of  ammonium;  an  excess  of  chlorine  produces 
chloride  of  nitrogen  (§  97). 

4NH3-fCl,=3(NH,Cl)+N. 

This  action  is  at  times  accompanied  by  the  production  of  a  flash  of  light. 
Ammoniacal  gas  is  also  decomposed  under  various  circumstances,  and  with  tqore 
or  less  rapidity,  by  some  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  (particularly  byponitric  acid), 
by  some  metallic  oxides^  &c. 

Ammonium,  NH^.    Eq,  18. 
§  91.  This  compound  has  never  yet  been  isolated;  numerous  observations, 

'  It  has  been  Tery  recently  shown  that  ammonia  is  resolved  into  its  elements  at  a  tem- 
perature far  below  redness,  when  passed  through  tabes  containing  heated  quicklime.  It 
has  even  been  proposed  to  employ  this  method  for  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  free  firom 
arsenic,  &c.,  when  the  presence  of  nitrogen  is  not  objectionable. 
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however,  have  led  chemists  to  believe  that  it  exists^  and  is  io  its  properties  simi- 
lar to  a  metal. 

If  a  galvanic  current  is  allowed  to  act  upon  a  solution  of  an  ammoniacal  salt, 
the  end  of  the  negative  pole  dipping  into  mercury,  the  latter  is  observed  to  in- 
crease gradually  in  balk  to  a  considerable  extent,  becoming  of  the  consistency 
of  butter,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  metallic  lustre.  By  placing  an 
amalgam  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  a  piece  of  moistened  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  in  a  solution  of  the  latter,  the  same  compound  is  produced.  This  is  regarded 
as  the  amalgam  of  mercury  with  the  substance  ammonium,  NH^.  When  it  is 
placed  in  water^  the  mercury  returns  to  its  original  state,  hydrogen  and  ammonia 
being  evolved.  The  increase  in  weight  which  the  mercury  exhibits  when  con- 
Tcrted  into  the  amalgam,  is  very  trifling.  The  decomposition  of  potassium- 
amalgam  by  chloride  of  ammonium  is  represented  as  follows : — 

HgK-fNH,Cl=KCl+HgNH,. 

The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  compoi^nd  metal,  ammonium,  based 
npon  this  and  other  experiments,  furnishes  us  with  a  very  simple  view  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  ammoniacal  salts. 

Ammonia  was  formerly  believed  to  combine  directly  with  hydrogen-acids  and 
also  with  oxygen-acids.  The  composition  of  the  hydracid  salts  is  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  since  they  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula,  NH,.HR;^ 
it  is  most  probable,  however,  that  if  an  oxygen-acid  unites  (as  it  sometimes  does) 
directly  with  NH,,  it  does  not  form  a  true  salt,  but  that  the  presence  of  an  equi- 
valent of  water  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  salt  of  ammonia 
with  an  oxygen-acid.  This  difference  in  the  behavior  of  ammonia  with  the  two 
classes  of  acids  is  not  easily  explained,  unless  we  adopt  the  view  of  Berzelius  in 
aasuming  the  existence  of  the  substance  ammonium,  NII^. 

Ammonia-f  1  eq.  of  water,  NH,-f  HO,  must  then  be  viewed  as  NH^O= AmO, 
the  oxide  of  ammonium,  analogous  to  KO,  the  oxide  of  potassium  or  potassa; 
this  oxide  then  unites  with  oxygen-acids  to  form  salts  of  the  oxide  of  ammonium, 
such  as  NH^O.SO,  or  AmO.SO,;  NH,.HCl,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
must  in  this  case  be  viewed  as  NH^Cl,  or  AmCl,  chloride  of  ammonium,  analo- 
gous to  chloride  of  potassium.  An  analogy  between  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and 
those  of  the  alkalies  to  which  they  are,  in  many  respects,  so  similar,  cannot  bo 
traced  by  the  first  mode  of  viewing  their  composition ;  but  as  soon  as  we  assume 
the  existence  of  ammonium,  the  most  striking  analogy  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
exhibited  between  the  composition  of^  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  of  potassa  or 
Boda;  the  main  difference  consisting  in  the  point,  that  Am(NHJ  is  a  compound, 
while  K  and  Na  are  elements;  several  analogous  cases  are,  however,  to  be  found 
in  chemistry,  in  which  a  compound  body,  the  chemical  or  physical  properties  of 
which  are  indeed  perfectly  well  known,  comports  itself  towards  other  bodies 
exactly  like  certain  elements;  and,  indeed,  most  chemists  are  far  from  maintain- 
ing the  impossibility  of  a  future  discovery  that  some  of  the  present  elements  are 
compound  bodies  (§  101). 

Various  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  ammonium-theory  of  Berzelius,  and 
other  theories  have  also  been  advanced;  the  above  is,  however,  the  most  simple, 
and  hence  is  most  generally  adopted  by  chemists. 

1  B  representing  the  radical  of  the  hydrogen-acid. 
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CHLORINE.* 

S^m.  CI.     Eq,  85.60.     Sp.  Gr.  2.44. 

§  9n.  Si^bwlo  discovered  chlorine  in  1774.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thfoard  were, 
however,  tho  first  to  c\a»a  it  amonff  the  simple  bodies  in  1809.  Ita  elementary 
cha motor  wns  afterwards  fully  estaolished  by  Davy. 

OhK^nuo  iHVurs  in  ct^mbination  in  many  mineral  substances,  such  ma  rock-aalft 
^ehloriiio  of  sodiuuO,  also  in  sea-water  and  marine  planta,  as  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  p\>tas^ium. 

/VrimntfrttN. — Chlorine  is  obt^nod: — 

I.  Hy  |^*nl1y  heating  in  a  flask,  binoxide  of  manganese  with  strong  hydro- 
ehlorio  acid : — 

MnO,+-2HCl-MnCl+2HO+Cl. 

II.  1\v  heating  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  chloride  of  sodinm,  and 
mc^erately  dilute  sulphuric  acid : — 

Mul\+Na01+i\UOSlV-MnO,SO,+X«O.SO,+2HO+CL 

AVhen  ehU^ne  i*  requin^  perfectly  dir,  it  should  be  paawd  through  eoneeil- 
trnvs)  Milphurie  acid. 

The  p»  may  be  <\>ll«?^«f<d  either  by  dovnvaid  di^placemeat  (§  31),  or  if  le* 
^uir^l  jvrAvt3\  fr^  fnnu  aim%>»pherie  air,  ovw  water,  the  delifvnr-aibe  beiag 
p««ied  10  the  U^p  \^  the  jcu^Jm^ml^ 

i^v^'\-*,i.  —  Oh4»^rin<  i*  a  yrUowi*lKC7>^en  j?as».  i"/  a  puunit  scJfoeadvg  odour; 
;l  u  v.vsNu;Vu>uVwe,  aiiti  Mtrfvvt^  the  ^ovl^s^^^e  xf  a  $rv  Kadie*  fcr  wlii^  it  hai 
aik  a^^iu      ^NN^e  eV«M«s»,.  $iftch  a»  az:i:ss:J£T  a:^i  rft>:vi>^:<w!^  luJiuae  apoutap 

»va  avs)  i(^<  .*4  i^v«u»e:  a  y;ix  «^r«rr  A.ttuxw«  v  ^<l?«  ix  ki^  tz^«  n  in 
^iM<  w'.ih  ik'¥«.<«liu.^afc  oc'  vwr^'flfcx  '«i^  Vyi-rv-wpsfct  cf  i^  w&x  <«»aHuu  wiih  tlit 
^^X'A^vsN  wyv<^  W  a  «K>j4  vc«wc£  4&x^:y  Ic  ti:*ii  rC^jiiKi*:^     CiS^cise  is  in- 

^ikVuKV  ,<  >>Ay;t\'ie{.v,^  ^ft>^.rft].\,v.  ^utaiLTij:  iTr^iCia rxit^.'tcf  ^f«u.  vml  SL^ajcd  pure; 

y^  <iL;fc  ,*#iw\i»ix^  AY«A  ciKnI  t,x  ^NiKstixtr  "^  um  *-avsc.  s.iratftL]D»  5;Li-w«  hy  fpiv 

t.>*s'  Xv*x    ft.\     iuVvtl    «'C    ^).»>    ^i^^S^.f•^    ii    ^a.i.rMlv*         ll    r&M^  WlliB. 
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tbrougb  water,  until  the  latter  is  saturated.)  It  has  the  color,  odor,  and  bleaoh- 
ing  properties  of  the  gas,  and  must  be  preserved  in  the  dark  in  small  bottles, 
perfectly  filled  and  well  stoppered,  as  it  is  liable  to  decompose  on  exposure  to 
tight  (into  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen).* 

Chlorine  has  extremely  powerful  affinities  for  some  metalloids,  and  for  most 
metals.  In  combination  with  nitrogen,  it  forms  a  highly  explosive  liquid,  chlo- 
ride of  nitrogen ;  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  add.  Oxygen 
unites  with  it  in  several  proportions  (though  not  directly,  under  any  circum- 
■tanoes),  producing  hypochlorous  acid  (CIO),  chlorous  acid  (CIO,),  peroxide  of 
chlorine  (ClO^),  <£l(»ic  acid  (CIO,),  perchloric  acid  (CIO,). 

Chlorine  also  forms  one  or  two  compounds  with  carbdn.  It  combines  with 
most  metals,  forming  chlorides  of  various  compositions,  corresponding  in  most 
eases  with  their  oxides. 

Uda  of  (Jhlorine, — ^Immense  advantage  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  chlo- 
rine as  a  bleaching  agent  In  bleaching  by  the  old  process,  by  exposure  to  the 
mm  and  rir,  a  large  surface  of  ground  was  required,  and  long  exposure  was 
necessary,  from  which  considerable  damage  to  the  fabrics  resulted. 

The  chief  modes  of  applying  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent  are :  the  retort- 
lieachingf  in  which  the  moist  gas  is  employed,  and  the  use  of  bleaching-powder 
(chloride  of  lime),  of  which  more  will  be  -said  hereafter.  The  latter  substance 
u  also  generally  used  as  a  source  of  chlorine  when  this  gas  is  employed  as  a 
ffisinfectant ;  if  the  chloride  of  lime  be  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  added  from  time  to  time,  a  regular  evolution  of  chlorine  is  main- 
tained. 


CHLORINE   AND   OXYGEN. 


i 


Hypochlorous  acid     .     .  CIO 
Chlorous  acid  ....   CIO, 
Peroxide  of  Chlorine      .   ClO^ 


Chloric  acid 
Perdiloric  acid 


.     .     .   CIO5 

.  .  .        ClOy 


Hypochlorous  Acid,  CIO.    Fq.  43.5. 


4 


Compontwn  hy  Volume, — 2  volumes  of  chlorine  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  form 
2  volumes  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

§  94.  Preparation. — This  acid  is  produced  by  diffusing  finely-divided  red 
(ndde  of  mercury  through  about  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water,  which  is  intro- 
dneed  into  a  bottle  containing  chlorine  gas,  and  agitated  therein  till  the  latter 
II  absorbed.  A  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  thus  obtained,  together  with  an 
iqfchloride  of  mercury : — ^ 

2HgO+Cl,==HgO.HgCl  +  CIO. 

The  ozychloride  of  mercury  is  removed  by  subsidence,  and  the  weak  solution 
skained,  introduced  into  a  small  flask,  which  is  then  heated  in  the  water-bath, 
and  the  evolved  gas  conducted  into  a  smaller  portion  of  water,  when  a  pure  solu- 
tion of  CIO  is  obtained ;  afterwards,  the  gas  may  be  evolved  from  this  solution 
kj  introducing  a  few  fragments  of  some  highly  deliquescent  salt,  such  as  chloride 
of  calcium,  or  nitrate  of  lime;  but  the  experiment  is  attended  with  considerable 
linger.  The  gas  may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  passing  dry  chlo- 
rine over  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  a  tube  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  gas  disengaged  is  collected  over  mercury  in  bottles  provided  with  tight  and 

*  When  cooled  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  the  solution  of  chlorine  deposits  yellow 
oyitals  of  hydrate  0/ chlorine,  Cl+IOHO,  which  Faraday  employed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
pa  in  a  liquid  state. 

'  The  8<4ation  of  hypochlorous  acid  thns  obtained  generally  contains  chloride  of 
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greased  stoppers.  Hypochloroas  acid  most  oot  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
coutact  with  merourj,  since  the  latter  gradually  decomposes  it.       , 

Properties. — H  jpochlorous  acid  is  a  deep  yellow  gas,  possessing  a  very  power- 
ful pcnetratiDg  odor.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  passing  the  dry  gas  into  a  U-tubOi 
cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of  — 4**  F.  ( — ^20®  C.)  When  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat,  or  brought  into  contact  with  some  combustible  bodies  (white  unsized  paper, 
for  example),  it  explodes,  yielding  two  volumes  of  chlorine  and  one  volume  <^ 
oxygen.  It  rapidly  decomposes  many  organic  substances.  It  is  easily  absorbed 
by  water,  the  latter  taking  up  about  100  times  its  own  volume.  The  solution 
has  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  possesses  powerful  bleaching  properties,  and  the 
peculiar  odor  of  the  gas.  It  is  not  acid  to  test-papers,  and  is  easily  decomposed 
by  light,  and  by  organic  substonces  having  affinities  for  chlorine  or  oxygen. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  bases  are  termed  hypochlorttei.  The  so- 
called  chforicfes  of  the  alkalies,  or  alkaline  earths  (the  bleaching  salts),  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  the  metal  with  the  hypochlorite  of  the  base.  They 
are  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  water  containing  the  bases,  or  their  car- 
bonates, dissolved  or  in  suspension ;  the  temperature  being  kept  low  daring  the 
operation.     The  decomposition  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

2CaO + Cl,= CaCl  -f  CaO.  CIO. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  decomposition  only  takes  place  when  cold  dilate 
solutions  of  the  bases  are  employed;  if  these  be  hot  or  concentrated;  no  hypo- 
chlorite is  formed,  but  instead,  a  chlorate  and  chloride : — 

6KO+CIe=KO.C103+5KCl. 

Hypochlorites  may  be  distinguished  from  the  bleaching  salts  by  their  com- 
portmeut  with  acids.  The  former  yield  hypochlorous  acid,  the  latter  chlorine^ 
when  treated  with  an  acid : — 

M0.C10+H0.S0,=.M0.S0,+H0+C10. 

(MO.C10+MCl)+2(HO.SO,)=2(iMO.SO,)2HO-fCl^ 

The  hypochlorites  have  a  peculiar  astringent  taste;  they  consist  of  1  eq.  of 
base  to  1  eq.  of  acid. 

Their  solutions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  bleaching  salts,  undergo  gradual  de- 
composition at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  boiled,  they  are  converted  into 
chlorates  and  chlorides : — 

3(MO.C10)=MO.C103+2MCl. 

The  hypochlorites  possess  bleaching  properties,  but  the  most  powerful  action 
is  produced  by  adding  an  acid  to  the  chlorides  of  lime,  &c.,  since,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  chlorine  is  evolved.  Hypochlorites  have  the  power  of  converting 
low  metallic  oxides,  such  as  the  oxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  into  higheir 
oxides. 

The  chlorides  of  soda  and  lime  are  used  most  extensively,  as  bleaching  and 
disinfecting  agents,  in  the  manner  above  described.  Their  oxidizing  action  upon 
certain  organic  substances  is  also  accompanied  by  the  production  of  beautiful 
though  transient  colors,  which  a£ford  the  chemist  suitable  means  for  testing  for 
such  compounds. 

EucHLORiNE. — This  gas  was  first  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1811.  It  is 
evolved  when  1  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa  is  heated  with  two  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  2  of  water.  It  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  a  smell  similar  in 
some  respects  to  chlorine,  though  peculiarly  sweet,  and  possesses  bleaching  pro- 
perties. It  contains  chlorine  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  their  equivalents, 
like  hypochlorous  acid,  but  has  been  pretty  clearly  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  peroxide  of  chlorine.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  formation  of  this  gas,  is,  that  it  always  consists  of  the  same  proportions 
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of  its  elements.    The  following  equatbn  may  explain  the  decomposition  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  by  hydrochloric  acid : — 

4(KO.C103)+12HCl«4KCl+Cl.+3C10,+12HO 

i  Chloroub  Acid,  CIO,.    Eq.  59.5.     Sp.  Gr,  2.646. 

§  95.  This  acid  is  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
nitric  acid  with  some  deoxidizing  agent  (such  as  arsenious  acid).  Its  formation 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  produced  by  the  deoxidation 
of  nitric  acid;  upon  the  chloric  acid  : — 

N0,+C103«N05+C10,. 

I\npertie$. — Chlorous  acid  is  a  dark  greenish-yellow  gas,  possessing  a  pungent 
odor  and  bleaching  properties.  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  red  liquid  by  exposure 
to  intense  cold. 

When  heated  to  135^  F.  (57^  C.)  it  explodes,  being  resolved  into  chlorine 
and  oxygen.     Contact  with  combustible  substances  likewise  causes  it  to  explode. 

Water  dissolves  about  six  times  its  volume  of  the  gas ;  the  color  of  the  solu- 
tion varies  from  green  to  yellow  according  to  its  degree  of  saturation.  It  pos- 
■esses  bleaching  properties,  and  exerts  an  oxidizing  action  on  many  of  the  lower 
metallic  oxides.  Chlorous  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  chlorites^  some  of 
which  are  crystallizabla.     It  is  expelled  from  its  combinations  by  carbonic  acid. 

Peroxide  op  Chlorine,  Htpoohlorio  Aoid,  C10«.    Eq.  67.5. 

Sp.  Gr.  2.338. 

Prfparation, — Finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa  is  very  gradually  mixed 
into  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  gently  heated  in  a  bath  containing  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  A  yellow  gas  is  disengaged,  which  must  be  cau- 
tiously collected  by  downward  displacement,  or  over  mercury,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, it  acts  considerably.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  too  high,  or  explosion  will  immediately  ensue ;  it  is,  indeed,  advi- 
nble  for  the  operator  to  wear  an  iron  wire  mask.  The  chlorate  of  potassa 
employed  should  be  as  pure  and  dry  as  possible,  since  the  presence  of  water  or 
ehloride  of  potassium  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  explosion.  The  decomposition 
18  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

3(KO.C103)H-2(HO.SO,)=2(KO.SO,)-|-KO.C10,+2C10,+2HO. 

Propertie$. — Peroxide  of  chlorine  is  a  yellow  gas,  of  rather  brighter  color  than 
dikrine,  and  a  somewhat  aromatic  smell.  It  destroys  the  color  of  moist  litmus 
poer.  The  gas  may  be  converted  by  pressure  at  0®  F.  ( — 18®  C.)  into  a  deep 
jdlow,  mobile,  transparent  fluid,  which  evaporates  rapidly  on  exposure  to  air, 
tad  is  highly  explosive.  Peroxide  of  chlorine  is  easily  decomposed,  either  by 
enosnre  to  light,  by  heat,  or  by  the  electric  spark.  It  also  explodes  violently 
if  Drought  into  contact  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
vtter;  the  solution  is  rapidly  decomposed  on  exposure  to  sunlight.  Water  also 
farms  a  solid  hydrate  when  poured  upon  the  liquid  peroxide  of  chlorine  at  32^ 
P.(0<^C.) 

When  brought  into  contact  with  an  alkali,  peroxide  of  chlorine  appears  to  be 
eonverted  into  chloric  and  chlorous  acids: — 

2K0 + 2C10,=KO.C103 + KO.CIO,, 

lod  hence  the  existence  of  this  substance  as  an  independent  acid  is  much 
doubted. 

Chlorio  Acid,  CIO,  (anhydrous),    Eq.  75.5. 
This  acid  is  produced  by  boiling  the  solution  of  a  hypochlorite;  or  by  passing 
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ohlorine  into  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkali.     Hjrpoohlorona  acid  is  fiiBt 
produced : — 

6K0+C1.«8(K0.C10)+8KC1, 

which  is  subsequently  decomposed  as  follows : — 

3(K0.C10)+8KC1«K0.C105+6KC1. 

Properties. — Chloric  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state;  its 
concentrated  solution  (obtained  by  adding  an  equivalent  proportion  of  snlpbnrie 
acid  to  chlorate  of  baryta,  and  submitting  the  decanted  liquid  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  vacuo)  is  colorless,  and  has  highly  acid  properties;  it  has  an  oily 
appearance  and  a  pungent  smell ;  paper  dropped  into  it  takes  fire ;  it  is  decom- 
posed at  temperatures  above  104^  F.  (40^  C);  when  boiled  it  is  converted  into 
perchloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  oxygen : — 

2C10.-C10y+Cl+0,. 

Chloric  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  light;  its  oxidizing  properties  are  voy 
powerful. 

The  compounds  of  chloric  acid  with  bases,  called  chlorates,  are  decomposed  by 
heat ;  in  most  cases  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  salt  is  evolved,  metallic  chlorides 
remaining  behind. 

TV  hen  mixed  with  combustible  substances,  such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  sugVi 
antimony,  arsenic,  &c.  chlorates  explode,  frequently  with  great  violence,  eiuier 
by  friction,  or  by  the  application  ^  heat;  in  these  cases  the  combustible  sub- 
stances extract  the  oxygen,  which  is  in  a  state  of  but  feeble  combination  with  the 
chlorine.  Chlorates  are  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  chlorie 
acid  being  converted  into  perchloric  and  hypochloric  acids,  with  disengagement 
of  chlorine  and  oxygen.  The  decomposition  is  attended  by  decrepitation  and 
the  disengagement  of  heat,  frequently  so  considerable  as  to  produce  detonation 
and  flashes  of  light.  A  mixture'  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
sugar  inflames  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitrioL 

Chlorates  are  also  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  the  chloric  acid  being  converted 
into  peroxide  of  chlorine,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  Hydrochloric  acid,  when  added 
to  a  chlorate,  evolves,  as  just  now  stated,  a  yellow  gas  known  by  the  name  of 
euchlorine. 

The  chlorates  are  soluble  in  water ;  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
deliquescent.  Their  solutions  have  no  action  on  vegetable  colors,  unless  mixed 
with  a  free  acid,  when  a  bleaching  property  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  deoom- 
position  of  the  salt. 

Uses  of  Chlorates. — Chloric  acid  in  the  free  state  has  met  with  no  applicatioDi 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  ita  preparation  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity;  the  explosive  property  of  chlorates  when  mixed  with  combustible  substances 
has  been  turned  to  considerable  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  detonating  mix- 
tures, chlorate  of  potassa  being  the  salt  most  generally  employed.  This  salty 
mixed  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &o.  forms  the  principtd  mixture  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  lucifer  matches. 

Chlorochlorio  Acid.    Cl30„=2C104.ClO,. 

Millon  has  found  that  by  passing  euchlorine  through  several  U-tubes  surrounded 
by  freezing  mixtures,  a  red  liquid  was  condensed,  resembling  liquid  peroxide  of 
chlorine;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  boils  at  about  89.6"*  F.  (32®  C),  and  does  not 
explode  below  a  temperature  of  158**  F.  (70°  C.)  Like  peroxide  of  chlorine,  it 
yields  a  chlorate  and  a  chlorite  when  treated  with  potassa ;  the  proportions  of  the 
salts  formed  are,  however,  2  eqs.  of  chlorate  to  1  of  chlorite.  Hence,  he  assigns 
to  this  acid  the  above  composition. 
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Perchloric  Acid,  ClO^    Eq.  91.5. 

Preparation. — This  acid  is  prodaced  when  chloric  acid  is  distilled ;  and  when 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  acted  upon  by  oil  of  yitriol  at  a  gentle  heat,  peroxide  of 
chlorine  being  simaltaneously  prodaced,  a^  has  been  already  shown.  It  is  also 
formed  when  peroxide  of  chlorine  is  acted  npon  by  the  galvanic  current.  The 
most  convenient  mode  of  obtaining  it,  however,  b  by  heating  chlorate  of  potassa 
until  one-third  of  its  oxygen  is  expelled,  . 

2  (K0.C10.)=K0.C10,+KCl+0„ 

porifjring  the  perehlorate  from  the  chloride  by  crystallization  (the  former  being 
fmr  more  insoluble  than  the  latter),  and  distilling  the  perehlorate  with  an  eqmu 
weight  of  snlphurio  add,  first  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water.  The  aqueous 
perchloric  acid  thus  obtained  is  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  treatment  with 
baryta-water,  and  from  chlorine  by  digestion  with  oxide  of  silver;  the  dilute  acid 
is  concentrated  by  gentle  evaporation. 

/Voperftes.— Perchloric  acid,  when  concentrated,  fumes  slightly  on  exposure 
to  ur;  it  is  colorless,  has  an  oily  appearance,  and  boils  at  392^  F.  (200^  C.) 

Unlike  the  other  compounds  of  chlorine  with  oxygen,  this  acid  does  not  possess 
Ueaching  properties.  It  is  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine,  and  its 
affinity  for  bases  is  considerable. 

The  perchlorates  are  generally  formed  from  the  potassa  or  baryta  salts  fob- 
tuned  as  above  from  the  chlorates)  by  mixing  their  solutions  with  the  siliconuo- 
lides  or  sulphates.  They  are  all  soluble,  and  mostly  deliquescent,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  beat,  like  the  chlorates,  though  with  less  facility.  They  explode  when 
thrown  on  ignited  charcoal,  but  are  less  powerful  in  their  action  than  the  chlo- 
nles. 

Chloroperchloric  Acid.    Cl30„=2C10y.C103. 

This  add  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light  upon  chlorous  acid.  By  exposing 
Ail  ffas  (perfectly  dry)  to  sunlight  or  diffused  daylight,  it  is  decomposed  into 
pcnhloric  acid,  oxygen,  and  chlorine.  If,  however,  Sie  bottle  is  immersed  in 
nter,  and  thus  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  at  a  temperature  of  68^  F.  (20^ 
C.),-  a  reddish  liquid  is  produced,  which  forms  dense  fumes  when  exposed  to 
feast  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat.  When  treated  with  potassa,  it  yields  2 
equvalents  of  perehlorate  and  1  equivalent  of  chlorite  of  potassa ;  tbis  shows  it 
to  have  the  above-mentioned  formula. 

Of  the  above  compounds  of  chlorine  with  oxygen,  five  are  very  similar  to  each 
elker,  namely,  CIO,  ClOg,  ClO^,  C1,0„,  and  G\fi^^)  it  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to 
irtrngoish  them  perfectly  one  from  another.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  of 
hto  to  the  oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine  by  several  chemists.  Millon  adopts  a 
nev  regarding  the  constitution  of  these  compounds,  by  which  an  easy  explana- 
tei  of  the  conversion  of  chloric  into  perchloric  acid,  and  some  other  phenomena 
obilnted  by  these  oxygen  compounds  of  cblorinc,  is  afforded.  The  following 
tible  exhibits  the  formulse  of  these  acids,  and  Millon's  view  regarding  their  con- 
i^tion : — 

Hypoohlorous  acid  .  CIO 

Chlorous  acid     .     .  CIO, 

Hypochlorio  add     .  C10^=FCip„=3C103-f  ClO- 

Chlorio  acid  .    .    .  C10,=C1,0^=  ClOj-f  ClOy 

Chlorochloric  acid   .  CI,0„  =2C10,-f  ClOy 

Chloroperchloric  acid  Cl,0,y  =  C103+2C10y 

Perchloric  add  .     .  CIO, 
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CHLORINE  AND  HYDROGEN. 

Htdrochlobio  AciD;  Mubiatig  Acid. 
'hCI.    Eq.  36.5.    Sp.  Gr.  1.284. 

Composition  hy  Volume. — 2  volumefl  of  chloriDe  and  2  volumes  of  hjdrogen 
combine  to  form  4  volames  of  this  acid. 

§  96.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  been  discovered;  in  Che  oncombined  state,  in  a 
thermal  spring  in  New  Grenada  (S.  America). 

Chlorine  and  hydrogen,  when  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  may  be  made  to  com- 
bine  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  to  flame,  to  the  electric  spark,  or  to  the  action  of 
spongy  platinum,  and  of  diffused  daylight;  and  also  when  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube.     In  the  four  first  cases,  the  combination  is  attended  by  explosion. 

The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  decomposition 
of  most  hydrogen  compounds.  Many  organic  substances  are  decomposed  by 
chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures  (oil  of  turpentine,  for  example),  hydrochloric 
acid  being  formed.  Others  require  a  high  temperature  or  contact  with  jftame 
(olefiant  or  coal-gas,  for  instanceY 

/Ve^raftbn.— The  usual  method  of  preparing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is,  to  heat 
a  mixture  of  fused  chloride  of  sodium  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  gas 
being  dried  by  passing  it  through  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation  : — 

NaCl+H0.S03=Na0.S0,+HCl. 

(The  gas  being  soluble  in  water,  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  even  by  dis- 
placement.) 

Properties. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  a  peculiar,  suffocating, 
pungent  odor;  it  does  not  support  respiration  or  combustion,  neither  is  it 
combustible.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  but  possesses  no  bleaching  properties. 
Ic  may  be  liquefied  by  exposure  to  a  pressure  of  about  40  atmospheres,  at 
60®  F.  (45®.3  C.)  It  forms  a  colorless  liquid,  of  lower  refractive  power  than 
water. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  forms  dense  fumes  when  exposed  to  damp  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  condensing  the  aqueous  vapor ;  water  absorbs  it,  with  a  considerable 
rise  of  temperature,  taking  up,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nearly  its  own  weight, 
or  480  times  its  volume.  If  a  flask  filled  with  the  gas  be  opened  under  water, 
the  latter  rushes  in  with  great  violence. 

Solution  op  Hydrochlorio  Acid  (formerly  called  gpirii  of  salt)  is  best  pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  10  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  4  parts  of  water,  in  a  capacious 
glass  retort  or  flaak,  connected  with  a  set  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  arranged  similarly 
to  those  employed  for  the  preparation  of  solution  of  ammonia.  The  bulk  of  the 
water  employed  for  the  absorption  of  the  gas  increases  considerably;  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  obtained  in  the  second  bottle  is  perfectly  colorless  and  pure,  having 
a  spec.  grav.  of  about  1.21.  The  water  in  the  third  bottle  serves  to  retain  any 
portion  of  acid  that  may  escape  through  the  second. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce,,  commr/n  muriatic  acid,  is  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  equal  equivalents  of  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  capacious  hori- 
zontal cast-iron  cylinders,  and  conducting  the  gas  evolved  into  bottles  containing 
water  as  above. 

This  acid  generally  contains  several  impurities,  the  chief  of  which  are  sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  acids,  and  chlorine,  and  at  times,  also,  chloride  of  arsenic,  tin,  or 
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iron  (the  two  former  from  the  commercial  oil  of  vitriol).*  For  modes  of  testing 
for  impurities  in  hydrochloric  acid,  see  Analysis,  Keagents. 

Properties. — Solation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  pure,  is  colorless,  and  has  a 
pungent  hut  pure  add  odor;  when  concentrated,  it  evolves  dense  fumes  on  expo- 
sure to  air;  its  spec,  grav.,  when  in  the  most  concentrated  state,  is  1.2109;  it 
then  contains  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6  of  water.  When 
boiled,  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  boiling-point,  which  is  at  first 
considerably  below  212®,  rises  as  the  aqueous  acid  becomes  weaker;  at  a  tem- 
perature rather  higher  than  212®  F.  (100^  C.)  the  acid  distils  over  unchanged; 
ita  spec.  gray,  is  then  about  1.1. 

When  metallic  oxides  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  corresponding 
efalorides  are  produced;  water  being  simultaneously  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  base ;  the  following  general 
fbrmola  represents  the  action  of  this  acid : — 

MOH-HCl=MCl-fHO. 

When  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  solar  rays^ 
chlorine  is  liberated  (Fischer). 

Uses  of  ^Hydrochloric  Acid, — ^This  acid  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bkaehing-powder,  and  of  glue.  It  is  also  employed  for  dissolving  metals,  and  for 
preparing  the  chlorides. 

Nitbo-HtdbochloriO;  OB  NiTBO-MuBiATio  AciD.  Aqua  rtgxQ. — When  1 
part  of  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  2  or  3  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  they  decom- 
pose each  other,  yielding  a  yellow  fuming  liquid  of  highly  corrosive  nature,  pos- 
Ksnng  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  and  platinum,  wmch  are  not  acted  upon  by 
either  of  the  acids  separately. 

When  a  metal  is  acted  upon  by  this  liquid,  it  is  converted  into  a  chloride^  an 
iiferior  oxide  of  nitrogen  being  evolved. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  true  constitution  of 
idtro-muriatic  acid.  E.  Davy  believes  the  liquid  to  contain  a  compound  of  equal 
vriunes  of  chlorine  and  nitric  oxide,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  cMoto^ 
ttibvut  acid  (NO^Cl,).  Baudrimont  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  nitric 
aeki  and  3  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  red  sas,  condensing  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
npidly  absorbed  by  water;  he  calls  this  compound  chloronitric  acid,  considers  it 
to  have  the  composition  NO3CI,,  and  explaiins  its  formation  by  the  following 
e^tion : — 

N03+2HCl=NO,Cl,-f2HO. 

6ay-Lussac  obtained,  by  submitting  the  gases  evolved  by  boiling  nitro-hydro- 
ehtoric  acid  to  a  freezing  mixture,  a  lemon-yellow  liquid,  to  which  he  has  assigned 
tBe  formula  NO^Cl,,  and  the  name  hypochloronitric  add,  since  he  views  it  as 
hjponitric  acid,  in  which  two  atoms  of  chlorine  replace  two  of  oxygen. 

Its  formation  would  be  explained  thus : — 

NO,H-3HCl=NOA+3HO  +  CL 

By  the  latter  explanation,  the  evolution  of  chlorine  is  accounted  for,  which  is 
always  observed  in  the  preparation  of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

The  action  appears,  however,  to  be  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  since  Gay- 
LaiBac  also  found  the  above  condensed  product  to  contain  a  compound  of  1  of 
dilorine  to  1  of  nitric  oxide,  NO^Cl,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  chloronitrovs 
ffck/.  According  to  this  chemist,  when  a  metal,  such  as  gold,  is  acted  upon  by 
oqm  rtffuij  the  chlorine  evolved  from  the  latter  combines  with  the  metal,  and 
chloronitric  acid  is  evolved ;  hence,  he  believes  the  action  of  nitro-muriatic  acid 
vpoD  gold  to  be  due  to  the  chlorine  liberated  in  the  decomposition  of  the  two  acids. 

'  The  yellow  color  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Msqoiojdde  of  iron,  or  of  ft«e  chlorine. 
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Chlorids  of  Nitrogen. 

lEq.  according  to  Davy  (NCIJ  166.]    Sp.  Gr.  1.653. 

§  97.  TLis  compound  is  obtained  by  passing  cblorine  gas  through  a  solntioii 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  inverting  a  jar  of  chlorine  over  a  solution  of  that 
salt  at  a  temperature  of  80.6*»  F.  (32«  C.)  :— 

NH,Cl+Cly-NCl,+4HCL 

As  the  gas  is  slowly  absorbed  by  the  solution,  an  oily  liquid  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  latter,  falling,  after  a  time,  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel. 
These  should  be  carefully  collected  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  transferred  to  a 
perfectly  clean  thick  cup  of  lead.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  liquid,  and  it  is  prudent  for  the  operator  to  protect  himself,  as  &r 
as  possible,  from  injury  arising  from  probable  explosion^  by  means  of  gloTca  and 
an  iron  mask. 

Properties, — Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  an  oily  liquid  of  a  light  yellow  oofor,  which 
volatilizes  rapidly  in  air ;  it  does  not  freeze  at  —40*  F.  (—40®  C),  and  distils 
below  160®  F.  (71®  C.)  Its  odor  b  punsent,  and  its  vapor  attacks  the  ejes. 
It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  exploding  when  brought  into  contact  with 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  fats,  essential  and  fatty  oils,  &o.,  or  even  spontaneously,  ml 
times.  It  is  more  gradually  decomposed  by  some  acids,  alkalies,  and  saline  8ol»> 
tions.  In  the  former  cases,  the  products  of  aecomposition  are  chlorine  and  nitromi 
gases;  in  cases  of  more  gradual  decomposition,  Uie  resulting  products  vary.  Ma- 
nipulations with  this  liquid  have  been  frequently  attended  with  disastrous  oonsa- 
quences.  Dulong,  the  discoverer,  lost  an  eye  and  several  fingers;  Davy  was  also 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  an  eye  through  experimenting  with  it.  The  quantitj 
operated  upon  in  any  case  should  therefoire  be  very  small,  the  vessels  employed 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the  operator  should  be  properly  protected,  as  reeom- 
mended  above. 

Several  views  may  be  taken  of  the  composition  of  chloride  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
not  even  certain  that  it  contains  no  hydrogen ;  its  peculiar  nature  renders  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  its  formula  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

CHLORIDES   OF  THE   METALS. 

Chlorine  combines  with  the  metals  in  various  proportions,  the  chlorides  of  a 
metal  usually  corresponding  to  its  oxides.  These  compounds  are  either  produced 
by  direct  combination  of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  or  by  solution  of  the  oxides  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  above  stated. 

Cblorine  also  decomposes  many  metallic  oxides  forming  the  corresponding 
chlorides,  oxygen  being  evolved,  or  a  chlorate,  or  hypochlorite,  simultaneously 
formed.  Some  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  iron,  exert  a  decomposing  action  on 
hydrochloric  acid,  chlorides  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  liberated.  Some  chlo- 
rides are  also  produced  when  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  oxides  in  the 
presence  of  a  reducing  agent  (charcoal).  Thus,  though  chlorine  will  not  act  oo 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  alone,  a  mixture  of  this  oxide  with  charcoal,  exposed 
to  the  action  of  chlorine  at  a  high  temperature,  furnishes  sesquichloride  of  chro* 
mium,  the  oxygen  forming  carbonic  oxide  with  the  charcoal : — 

Cr,03-fCl,+C3=Cr,Cl,+3C0. 

Some  chlorides  of  the  metals  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  (for  ezamplei 
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the  bichloride  of  tio,  and  the  peDtachloride  of  aDtimoDy) ;  others  are  solid.  Many 
metallic  chlorides  are  volatile.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water  with  the  exception 
of  chloride  of  silyer,  snbehloride  of  mercury,  subchloride  of  copper,  and  the  pro- 
tochlorides  of  gold  and  platinum.  Many  of  the  soluble  salts  crystallize,  from 
their  aqueous  solutions,  either  as  anhydrous  or  hydrated  chlorides  (e.  g,  chloride 
of  barium,  BaCl+2H0,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  CaCl+^HO),  most  of  which 

Kwith  their  water  of  crystallization  when  heated,  while  one  or  two  yield 
rochlorio  acid,  metallic  oxides  remaining  behind.  Some  chlorides  in  the 
anhydrous  state  have  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  water,  deliquescing  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  damp  air.  These  are  frequently  used  as  desiccators  or  dehydrators 
(e,  g,  the  chlorides  of  line  and  calcium). 

Osychlortdes  form  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  produced  by  the  combination  of 
the  metallic  chlorides  with  oxides  of  the  same  metals  (for  example,  oxychloride 
of  lead,  PbC1.3PbO,  and  oxychloride  of  antimony,  SbC\.5SbOJ. 


BROMINE.* 

S^.  Br.     Eq.  SO.     Sp.  Gr.  2.966. 

§  98.  Bromine  was  discovered  by  Balard,  in  1826.  It  is  found  in  minute 
quantities  in  sea-water  (as  bromide  of  magnesium,  or  of  an  alkaline  metal) ;  it 
ooenrs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  many  mineral  springs  (for  instance,  those  of 
Kreutznach  and  Cheltenham),  and  exists  also  in  many  marine  plants  and  ani- 
mals.    Minute  quantities  of  bromine  have  also  been  detected  in  coal. 

Freparation.-^The  solution  of  alkaline  bromides,  obtained  from  evaporated 
tea  or  spring-waters,  or  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  is  submitted  to  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  until  the  yellow  color  produced  no  longer  increases  in  depth. 
The  bromine  is  thus  liberated  (being  replaced  in  its  combinations  by  chlorine) ; 
the  liquid  is  then  shaken  with  ether,  by  which  the  bromine  is  extracted. 

The  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  which  rises  to  the  surface,  is  separated  from 
tlie  saline  solution,  and  agitated  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa,  by  which  the 
komine  is  converted  into  bromate  of  potassa,  and  bromide  of  potassium : — 

6KOH-Br,=5KBr-fKO.Br03. 

The  alkaline  solution  is  then  separated  from  the  ether,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
Beas,  the  residue  fused  (whereby  the  bromate  of  potassa  is  converted  into  bromide 
of  potassium),  and  afterwards  distilled  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
uaA,  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water : — 

KBr-fMnO,-f2(HO.SO,)=KO.S03-fMnO.S03-f2HO-fBr. 

The  bromine  thus  obti^ioed  is  freed  from  water  by  rectification  over  fused  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.     Commercial  bromine  generally  contains  bromide  of  carbon. 

Properties, — Bromine  is  a  heavy,  mobile  liquid,  appearing  dafk  brownish-red 
hy  reflected  light,  and  hyacinth-red  by  transmitted  light.  It  solidifies  at  about 
— 7*.2  F.  ( — 22**  C.)  to  a  yellowish-brown,  brittle,  crystalline  mass,  volatilizes 
very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  boils  at  about  145**  F.  (63°  C)  Its 
tapor  (sp.  gr.  5.3933)  resembles  peroxide  of  nitrogen  in  color,  and  has  a  very 
disagreeable  pungent  smell.  It  is  poisonous  (though  not  quite  so  powerful  in  its 
letion  as  chlorine),  giving  rise  when  inhaled  to  cough,  and  increased  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  at  times  with  giddiness  and  other  unpleasant 
effects.  A  drop  placed  on  the  hand  immediately  destroys  the  cuticle,  producing 
t  sore.    Bromine  has  a  close  analogy  to  chlorine  in  its  chemical  relations^  the 

'  From  ^(S/uoc,  a  stench. 
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latter  beiDg,  however,  the  more  powerful  in  its  affinities.  Bromine,  nevertheless, 
combines  with  great  energy  with  most  other  elements.  Thus,  phosphorus  and 
antimony  take  fire  spontaneously,  when  introduced  into  bromine  vapor.  Like 
chlorine,  also,  it  bleaches  organic  coloring  matters,  and  for  a  similar  reason. 

One  part  of  bromine  is  soluble  in  33.3  parts  of  water  at  59^  F.  (15^  C.) 
The  solution  has  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  gradually  decomposes  when  kept, 
especially  on  exposure  to  light,  hydrobromic  acid  being  formed.^  Bromine  gives 
a  yellowish-red  color  with  starch. 

Its  principal  compound  with  oxygen  is  bromic  acid,  BrOs;  with  hydrogen  it 
forms  hydrobromic  acid,  HBr.  Bromine  is  also  known  in  combination  with 
carbon,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  and  forms  bromides  with  many  metals,  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
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§  99.  When  bromine  is  added  to  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  fixed  alkali,  either 
in  th€  caustic  state,  or  as  carbonate,  a  solutipn  is  obtained  possessing  bleaching 
properties;  the  analogy  which  bromine  exhibits  to  chlorine  in  so  many  instances, 
renders  it  probable  that  in  this  case  a  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen  similar 
to  hypochlorous  acid,  namely,  hypobromous  acid,  BrO,  is  formed,  producing 
bleaching  compounds  when  united  to  bases.  Comparatively  little  is  knowBi 
however,  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  above  reaction. 

Bromio  Acid,  BrOy    Eq.  120. 

This  acid  is  produced  when  bromine-water  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution 
of  potassa  (see  Preparation  of  Bromine),  or  heated  with  hypochlorous  acid, 
chlorine  being  disengaged;  it  is  also  formed  when  pentachloride  of  bromine  ia 
acted  upon  by  potassa : — 

BrCl,+6KO=r5KCH-KO.Br05. 

Preparation, — ^Bromio  acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
bromate  of  baryta  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  separating  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  formed,  and  concentrating  the  clear  liquid  by  gentle  evapora- 
tion. 

Properties, — Bromio  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  state.  In 
combination  with  water  it  forms  a  colorless  liquid,  reddening  litmus,  and  bleach- 
ing it  after  a  little  time. 

It  volatilizes  when  heated,  being  partially  decomposed  into  bromine  and 
oxygen.     In  mogjt  of  its  properties  it  is  analogous  to  chloric  acid. 

Bromates  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  redness,  they  are 
decomposed,  bromides  being  in  some  cases  formed,  and  oxygen  evolved ;  in  other 
cases  the  oxides^re  obtained  with  simultaneous  evolution  of  oxygen  and  bromine- 
vapor.     They  possess  explosive  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  chlorates. 
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Htdrobroiuo  Acid. 

HBr.    Eq.  81.     Sp,  Gr.  2.73. 

Qmpotilian  by  Vdume, — 2  volomeB  of  hydrogen  and  2  volumes  of  bromine 
form  4  volumes  of  the  gaseous  add. 

'  When  a  solution  of  bromine  ia  cooled  to  nearly  the  ft^ezing-polnt  of  water,  crystal- 
Iine  scales  a^  "  ^mine,  having  the  formula  Br  +  lOHO. 
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Bromine  and  bjdrogen  may  be  made  to  combine  directly,  by  passing  them 
through  a  heated  tube,  especially  if  it  contain  platinum-sponge.  Hydrobromio 
add  is  gradually  produced  by  exposure  of  bromine,  together  with  water,  to  the 
sun's  rays;  but  is  most  readily  formed  when  those  two  bodies  are  brought  in 
contact  with  some  substance  haying  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  (some  de- 
oxidising agent)  such  as  phosphorous,  sulphurous,  and  arsenious  acids,  metals, 
&e.  It  is  also  produced  with  ease  by  bringing  bromine  in  contact  with  most 
hydrogen  compounds,  such  as  hydrosulphuric  acid,  phosphide  of  hydrogen, 
hydriodio  acid^  or  ammonia.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  many  organic  substances, 
likewise  convert  bromine  into  hydrobromic  acid. 

Pr^rafum.— This  acid  is  obtained  by  gently  heating,  in  a  small  'retort, 
phospboms  and  bromine,  together  with  a  very  little  water,  and  collecting  the 
gas  over  mercury.     Its  formation  is  representea  by  the  following  equation : — 

p+Br,+8HO=PO,+8HBr. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  moistening  6  parts  of  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda 
with  I  part  of  water,  adding  8  parts  of  bromine,  and  applying  heat. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
salphuric  acid  gas  through  water  containing  a  little  bromine,  and  adding  fresh 
quantities  of  the  latter  as  it  disappears  by  the  action  of  the  gas  :-— 

Br+HS=HBr+S. 

Some  sub-bromide  of  sulphur  is  formed  in  the  process,  which  is  decomposed 
bj  water  into  hydrobromio  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  :— 

2HO+2S,Br=:2HBr+80,+S,. 

The  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  thus  obtained  is  heated  rather  below  ebulli- 
tioD,  until  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
nted  by  filtration  from  the  sulphur. 

Properties. — Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  colorless  transparent  gas,  of  a  pungent 
odor  and  acid  taste.  It  reddens  litmus  powerfully,  and  fumes  on  exposure  to 
dup  air.  It  liquefies  at  — 92<>  F.  (— eS'^.S  0.),  and  solidifies  at  — lOO^"  F. 
(^78^.1  G.)  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  heat;  the 
itatngest  solution  of  hydrobromio  acid  has  a  spee.  grav.  of  1.29,  and  fumes  on 
oposure  to  air ;  it  boils  at  a  temperature  below  212^  F.,  being  rendered  weaker; 
aoie  dilute  acid  boib  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  becomes  stronger  by  boiling. 
Then  chlorine  is  mixed  with  hydrobromic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  and 
komine  liberated,, chloride  of  bromine  being  formed  if  the  chlorine  is  in  excess. 
Some  metals,  when  brought  into  contact  with  hydrobromic  add,  decompose  it, 
faming  metallic  bromides  with  evolution  of  hydrogen;  the  oxides  of  metals 
tlio  decompose  hydrobromic  acid,  yielding  bromides  and  water.  The  properties 
of  metallic  bromides  will  be  presently  described. 

Bbomins  ahd  Chlorine. — When  chlorine  is  passed  through  bromine,  and 
the  vapors  evolved  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixture,  a  very  volatile  reddiitb-ycl- 
W  liquid,  the  chloride  of  bromine,  is  obtained.  It  emits  yellow  fumes,  of  a 
ytrj  pungent  odor,  exciting  a  flow  of  tears.  If  water  is  present  in  the  bromine, 
liright  yellow  crystals  of  chloride  of  bromine  are  obtained. 

Mbtaluc  Bbomidu. — ^Tbeee  are  formed  either,  as  just  now  stated,  by  the 
iction  of  hydrobromic  acid  oo  some  metals,  or  on  metallic  oxides,  or  by  the  direct 
combinatioD  of  bromine  with  the  OMtala. 

They  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fuse  when  moderately  heated,  and 
are  vobtile  at  high  temperatures.  In  most  of  their  properties  they  are  very 
laalogons  lo  chlondes;  they  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  the  latter 
T<ephieing  the  bromiDC  in  ita  combiBatioD  with  a  metal;  they  are  also deeompoeed 
hy  hydrochloric  add,  the  products  being  hydrobromic  add  and  metallic  chlorides. 
Host  bromides  are  soluble  in  water.  They  sometimes  combine  with  tbevt  cott^ 
ponding  axidc%  Covsun^  axjhivmim,  analogoos  to  osjcUondea. 
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IODINE.* 

S^m.l.     Eq.  127.1.     8p.  Gr,  4.948. 

§  100.  Iodine  was  first  discovered  by  Courtois,  in  1812,  and  was  subsequently 
submitted  to  examination  by  Oay-Lussac  (in  1813-14). 

Iodine  is  found  in  many  saline  springs  and  mineral  waters  (existing  in  them 
as  iodides  of  sodium,  calcium,  or  magnesium).  It  also  occurs  in  very  minute 
quantities  in  sea-water,  but  more  abundantly  in  marine  plants  and  animals 
(sponge).  Iodine  likewise  exists  in  a  few  minerals.  Small  quantities  of  iodine 
have  recently  been  obtained  from  coal. 

Preparation. — Various  methods  are  employed  for  obtaining  iodine  from  the 
ashes  of  marine  plants,  &o.  That  most  generally  in  use  is  to  evaporate  the  aque- 
ous extract  until  most  of  the  other  salts  have  crystallized  out,  and  then  to  preci- 
pitate the  mother-liquor  with  a  mixture  of  two  and  a  half  parts  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  one  part  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  subiodide  of  copper  is  thus  ob- 
tained, the  reaction  being  represented  by  the  following  equation  :-— 

2(FeO.SO,) -f2(CuO.SOJ  +  KI=Cu,I-|-re,0,.3S0,+ KO.SO,. 

Precipitate 

The  subiodide  of  copper,  when  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  iodine,  which  is  disengaged  in  violet  vapors,  condensing  to  black  crys- 
tals as  they  cool. 

A  method  of  preparing  iodine  from  the  mother-waters  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed, in  which  the  iodine  is  liberated  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
and  separated  by  filtering  through  lampblack,  which  takes  up  the  iodine,  and 
yields  it  again  to  potassa.  The  alkaline  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  ignited,  and  afterwards  distilled  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Propertiei. — Iodine  is  a  grayish-black  substance,  possessing  metallic  lustre, 
and  somewhat  resembling  plumbago  in  appearance.  Its  crystalline  forms  belong 
to  the  right  prismatic  system  (the  primary  form  being  the  acute  rhombic  octo- 
hedron).  It  is  soft  and  brittle,  fuses  at  224<».6  F.  (107^  C)  solidifying  to  a 
laminated  mass  on  cooling.  It  boils  at  347^  F.  (175^  C.)  passing  over  into 
violet  vapors,'  which  condense  upon  cooling  into  crystals.  Iodine  resembles 
chlorine  somewhat  in  its  odor;  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  marine  smell  ]  its  taste 
is  very  acrid  and  astringent.  Water  dissolves  iodine  very  sparingly  (one  part 
being  soluble  in  7000  of  water) ;  the  solution  has  a  brown  color.  It  is  far  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming  deep  brown-red  solutions;  and  is  also  solu- 
ble to  a  considerable  extent  in  solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
Iodine  is  destitute  of  bleaching  properties. 

Free  iodine  yields  a  deep  blue  color  with  starch,  and  imparts  a  transient  yel- 
low stain  to  the  skin,  and  other  organic  matters. 

This  clement  combines  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  the  metals, 
like  chlorine  and  bromine ;  it  also  unites  with  the  two  latter  substances. 

Iodine  is  poisonous  when  taken  internally  ;  small  quantities  may,  however,  be 
administered  medicinally. 

The  chief  Uses  of  Iodine  depend  upon  its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  employed 
principally  to  reduce  glandular  swellings,  and  in  scrofulous  diseases.  This  appli- 
cation of  iodine  arose  from  its  discovery  in  the  ashes  of  sponge,  for  a  long  period 
used  as  a  medicinal  agent 

1  From  ISht,  vlolet-oolored.  *  The  vapor-densify  of  iodine  is  8.716. 
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Iodine  is  also  employed  in  yarions  forms  (sometimes  in  conjunction  with  bro- 
mine), for  photographic  purposes.  The  iodine  of  commerce  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  plumbago  or  sulphide  of  antimony^  &c.,  which  will  be  left  behind 
when  the  iodine  is  yolatilized  by  a  gentle  heat.^ 
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Iodic  acid 10^. 

Periodic  acid 10,. 

§  101.  The  existence  of  two  other  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen  has  been 
asserted  by  several  chemists,  although  nothing  definite  has  been  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  their  real  nature — namely,  iodic  oxide,  and  iodous  or  hypo-iodous  acid. 

Salts  have  been  obtained,  the  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 
HO.IO;  the  acid  they  contain,  however,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  isolated; 
the  ease  with  which  these  salts  decompose  into  iodates  and  iodides,  renders  it 
even  possible  that  they  are  mixtures  of  those  salts. 

Iodic  Acid,  10,.    Eq.  167.1. 

When  iodine  is  left  in  contact  with  excess  of  chlorine,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids  are  formed ;  or,  in  the  presence  of 
potassa,  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potassa : — 

I-fCl3-f-5HO=5HCl-f-IO,. 
I+Cl,+6KO=5KCl+KO.IO,. 

When  iodine  is  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  iodate  of  potassa  is 
formed,  together  with  iodide  of  potassium : — 

I,-f-6KO=5KI-f- KO.IO,. 

Preparatifm. — The  best  method  of  obtaining  iodic  acid,  consists  in  boiling 
iodine  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  in  a  capacious  and  long-necked  fiask,  until 
it  is  perfectly  oxidized,  and  then  expelling  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  evapora- 
tion of  the  liquid  to  dryness,  resolution  in  water,  and  repeated  evaporation.  It 
nay  also  be  prepared  from  the  iodate  of  baryta,  by  boiling  nine  parts  of  this  salt 
with  two  parts  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  filtering  off  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
huyta,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution. 

Properties. — Iodic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  solution  (previously  concentrated 
to  the  consistency  of  syrup)  in  six-sided  tables.  These  crystals  are  white  and 
toinslooent ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  so  in  alcohol. 
They  contain  one  atom  of  water,  which  is  expelled  at  338^  F.  (170^  C);  the 
anhydrous  acid  thus  obtained  again  yields  the  hydrate  when  in  contact  with 
water. 

Iodic  acid,  when  heated  to  fusion,  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  iodine  vapor. 
It  parts  with  its  oxygen  when  heated  with  combustible  substances;  the  decom- 

Kition  is  not  accompanied  with  detonation.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  hydro- 
mic,  hydrochloric,  hydrosulphuric,  and  sulphurous  acids,  the  iodine  being 
liberated.  This  reaction  is  taken  advantage  of  in  testing  for  sulphurous  acid, 
with  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  starch. 

Metallic  oxides  combine  with  iodic  acid  in  three  different  proportions,  some 
iodata  containing  one,  some  two,  and  others  three  atoms  of  acid  to  one  of  base. 
Iodates  are  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  soluble  in  water ;  they  detonate  and  defla- 
grate when  heated  with  combustible  substances,  like  chlorates,  though  not  so 
powerfully.     They  are  converted  by  heat  into  metallic  iodides,  oxygen  being 

'  Iodide  of  cyanogen  has  also  been  found  in  iodine  of  commerce. 
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alono  liberated ;  or  some  evolve  oxjgen  and  iodmoi  the  metallic  oxides  being 
obtained. 

Pebiodio  Acid,  10^    Eq.  188.1. 

Preparation. — ^Tbis  acid  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  warm  mix- 
ture of  iodate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda;  periodate  of  soda  is  obtained,  being 
deposited  as  a  powder  upon  concentration  of  the  liquid.  The  free  acid  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  periodate  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  with 
nitrate  of  lead,  boiling  the  precipitate  (periodate  of  lead)  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  filtering  off  the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution,  from 
which  the  acid  is  then  deposited  in  hydrated  crystals^  which  lose  their  water  at 
820°  F.  (160^  C). 

Properties, — Periodic  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  prisms,  having 
the  composition  I0^.5H0.  They  deliquesce  in  air,  fuse  at  266*»  F.  (130°  C.), 
and,  at  about  400°  F.  (204°.5  C.)  are  converted  into  anhydrous  iodic  acid. 
Periodic  acid  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  less  so  in  ether.  It  yields  with 
nitrate  of  silver  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  acid  is  decomposed 
by  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  iodine  being 
liberated. 

The  periodates  generally  are  sparingly  soluble.  In  these  salts,  the  five 
equivalents  of  water  of  the  hydrated  acid  are  replaced,  in  part,  by  base.  There 
are  two  soda-salts,  having  respectively  the  composition,  2NaO.IO7.3HO  and 
NaO.I0..4nO.  The  potassa-salt  has  the  formula  EO.IO,.  The  barytosalt, 
2Ba0.lO,.3HO.     The  lead-salt  8Pb0.2HO.IO^     They  are  decomposed  by  heat. 
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Hydbiodous  Acid,  HI,. — This  acid  is  said  to  be  formed  by  exposing  a  solu- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  to  the  air,  or  by  its  contact  with  excess  of  iodine. 

It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state;  its  solution  is  dark-brown, 
and  smells  of  iodine,  which  it  gradually  deposits  in  crystals  on  protracted  ex- 
posure to  air. 

Hydbiodic  Acid,  HI.    Eq.  128.1.    Sp.  Gr.  4.43. 

Composition  hy  Volume. — 2  volumes  of  iodine  and  2  volumes  of  hydrogen 
produce  4  volumes  of  hydriodic  acid. 

This  acid  is  produced  when  a  mixture  of  iodine- vapor  and  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  a  redhot  tube.  It  is  formed  in  far  lareer  quantity  when  hydrogen  is 
passed,  together  with  iodine- vapor,  through  a  tube  containing  spongy  platinum 
gently  heated.  In  the  presence  of  some  substance  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen  (e.  g,  phosphorus),  iodine  decomposes  water  with  formation  of  hydriodio 
acid. 

Iodine  also  abstracts  the  hydrogen  from  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  ammonia,  and  some  organic  compounds. 

Preparation. — To  obtain  the  gaseous  acid,  one  part  of  phosphorus,  and  six- 
teen parts  of  iodine,  are  carefully  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  coarsely  pow- 
dered glass,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  glass  powder  (Fig.  64) ;  the 
mixture  is  heated  very  cautiously,  a  little  water  afterwards  added  to  decompose 
the  iodide  of  phosphorus,  and  the  gas  collected  over  mercury,  or  better,  by  dis- 
placement; a  safer  method  is  to  dissolve  fourteen  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  add  one  part  of  phosphorus  and  twenty  of  iodine, 
and  heat  gently;  a  third  method  consists  in  heating  three  parts  of  iodine  with 
six  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  one  of  water.     Liquid  hydriodic  acid  is  obtained  by 
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introdocing  .together,  in  a  sealed  bent  tnbe,  one  Fig.  64. 

part  of  iodine  and  two  of  persulphide  of  hydrogen, 

a  small  qoantitj  of  water  being  present  in  the 

tnbe  at  the  bend.     Upon  bringing  the  miztare 

(which  forms  a  yellowish-brown  liquid),  in  contact 

with  water,  sulphur  is  immediately  separated,  and 

hydriodic  acid  produced,  the  greater  part  of  which 

condenses,  in  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  tube, 

to  a  yellow  liquid.     By  exposure  to  a  temperature 

of  — 59*».8  F.  (—51*^  C.)  it  solidifies  to  a  trans- 

ptrent  colorless  mass. 

Propertiez. — ^The  gaseous  acid  is  colorless  and 
truisparent,  possessing  an  acid  taste  and  suffocat- 
ing odor,  similar  to  tnat  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  it 
fumes  on  exposure  to  air,  is  incombustible,  and 
does  not  support  combustion.  Hydriodic  acid  is 
absorbed  by  water  to  about  the  same  extent  as  hydrochloric  acid. 

An  aqueous  solution  is  best  obtained  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas 
through  water,  in  which  finely-divided  iodine  is  suspended,  until  the  brown 
color  of  the  liquid  disappears ;  the  latter  is  then  separated  from  the  precipitated 
sulphur  by  filtration,  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  somewhat  above  ebul- 
lition until  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  expelled.  The  production  of 
hydriodic  acid  is  shown  by  the  following  equation  :— 

I+HS-HI  +  S. 

It  is  advisable  to  add  the  iodine  gradually  in  small  quantities,  as  the  solution 
becomes  colorless,  agitating  the  latter  repeatedly. 

A  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  barium  by  an  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering 
the  liquid. 

The  most  concentrated  solution  boils  between  257°  and  262**  F.  (125°  and 
128°  G.)  It  fumes  on  exposure  to  air,  and  gradually  decomposes  if  kept,  oxy- 
gen being  absorbed  and  iodine  separated.  It  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity 
of  iodine,  forming  a  brown-red  solution. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  when  passed  with  oxygen  through  a  rcdhot  tube, 
the  products  being  iodine  and  water.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  chlorioe  and 
bromine,  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid ;  by  several 
metals  (metallic  iodides  resulting) ;  and  by  some  few  acids  (nitric,  cone,  sulphuric, 
hypochlorous,  &c  ). 

Metallic  oxides,  when  acted  upon  by  hydriodic  acid,  are  converted  into  iodides 
with  formation  of  water. 

Iodide  op  Nitrogen. — When  powdered  iodine,  or  chloride  of  iodine,  is 
treated  with  solution  of  ammonia,  a  black  powder  is  formed,  to  which  the  name 
of  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  given. 

Its  composition  is  not  accurately  known;  it  is  probably  either  Nl  or  NT,.  It 
possesses  highly  explosive  properties;  even  when  allowed  to  dry  by  exposure  to 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  frequently  explodes  spontaneously,  being  resolved 
into  its  elements. 

When  anv  quantity  is  prepared,  therefore,  it  should  be  divided  into  several 
portions  while  moist,  so  as  to  diminish  the  danger,  or  risk  of  total  loss,  by  spon- 
ttnoous  explosion.  Friction,  a  slight  blow,  or  slight  elevation  of  temperature, 
causes  instantaneous  explosion. 

Iodide  of  nitrogen  decomposes  under  water,  nitrogen  gas  being  evolved,  and 
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iodate  of  ammonia  or  iodide  of  ammoniam  formed,  iodine  being  likewise  sepa- 
rated.* 

Iodine  and  Chlorine. — These  elements  combine  to  form  two  compounds : — 

1.  The  Chloride  of  Iodine,  ICl,  is  produced  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  dry 
iodine  until  a  perfectly  liquid  substance  is  formed,  or  by  distilling  one  part  of 
iodide  of  potassium  with  four  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  This  compound  is 
also  produced  when  iodine  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  a  reddish  oily  liquid, 
of  a  pungent  odor,  attacking  the  eyes  powerfully,  and  staining  the  skin.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  decolorizes  indigo  and 
litmus  solutions.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  terchloride  of  iodine,  and  free 
iodine.  Ammonia  decomposes  it  iiito  chloride  of  ammonium  and  iodide  (^ 
nitrogen. 

2.  Terchloride  of  Iodine^  ICl,- — This  compound  is  obtained  by  treating  iodine 
with  an  excess  of  chlorine,  or  iodic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  an  orange- 
yellow  solid,  crystallizing  in  long  needles;  it  melts  at  between  68^  and  77^  F. 
r20^  and  25**  C.),  and  evolves  chlorine,  which  it  again  absorbs  as  it  cools.  It  is 
aecomposed  by  water,  in  which  it  is  not  so  soluble  as  the  chloride. 

Iodine  and  Bromine. — Two  compounds  are  also  formed  by  iodine  and  bro- 
mine; the  one  by  bringing  iodine  in  contact  with  a  small  amount  of  bromine; 
this  is  termed  the  sub-bromide  of  iodine;  it  is  a  solid,  passing  over  into  reddish- 
brown  vapor  when  heated.  The  other  compound,  the  penta-bromide  of  iodine,  u 
produced  by  the  action  of  excess  of  bromine  upon  iodine.  It  is  a  dark-brown 
liquid,  pretty  soluble  in  water.  Both  these  compounds  yield,  on  treatment  with 
alkalies,  a  bromide  and  an  iodate. 

Metallic  Iodides.— -These  are  produced  either  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
metals,  or  of  hydriodic  acid  on  some  metals  or  metallic  oxides.  Some  are  exceed- 
ingly soluble  in  water  (alkaline  iodides)  crystallizing  like  the  chlorides;  most 
iodides  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  a  few  are  decomposed  by  it  into  the 
metallic  oxides  (which  are  precipitated),  and  into  hydriodic  acid.  Many  metal- 
lic iodides  possess  beautiful  colors.  When  heated  with  access  of  air,  the  greater 
number  are  decomposed,  iodine  bein^  evolved,  and  the  metallic  oxides  formed ; 
their  solutions  are  decomposed  by  chlorine  or  bromine  (or  solutions  of  these  ele- 
ments); they  are  likewise  decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Some 
iodides  also  combine  with  the  corresponding  oxides,  forming  oxy iodides. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  sometimes  exert  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
action  upon  organic  substances,  consbting  in  the  removal  of  one  or  more  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen,  and  its  replacement  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  one,  or  even 
two,  of  the  salt- radicals,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  very  important  class  of  substitution- 
products. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to  the  interesting  specu- 
lations of  Dumas  with  regard  to  the  remarkable  relation  observed  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  certain  elements. 

This  eminent  chemist  has  pointed  out  the  circumstance  that  there  are  certain 
groups  or  triads  of  elements,  resembling  each  other  in  their  most  important  pro- 
perties, the  equivalents  of  which  are  in  such  a  ratio  that  the  sum  of  the  extremes 
is  equal  to  twice  the  mean.  Thus,  if  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine 
and  iodine  ^35.5+127.1=162.6)  be  divided  by  2,  the  quotient  is  nearly  the 
atomic  weight  of  bromine  (80).  Again,  half  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of 
barium  (68.5)  and  calcium  (20)  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  strontium  (43.8). 
Another  triad  comprehends  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium.     These  highly 

1  Bunsen  has  recently  investigated  this  subject  He  found  that  the  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  had  the  formula  NI3.NH,, 
while  that  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  aqua  regia  was 
4NI,.NH,. 
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interestiDg  facts,  taken  in  eonjanction  with  the  circumstaDce  that  the  members 
of  the  same  triad  are  often  found  in  association,  appear  to  render  it  not  altogether 
improbable  that  the  oomponnd  natare  of  the  middle  term,  at  least,  of  each  triad 
may  hereafter  be  demonstrated. 


FLUORINE.* 


Sjrn.  F.     Eg.  19. 

§  102.  The  process  of  etching  on  glass  by  means  of  flaor-spar  was  known  as 
hr  back  as  1670.  Scheele,  in  1771,  declared  flaor-spar  to  be  a  compound  of 
lime  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  was  regarded  by  him  and  several  other  chemists 
who  subsequently  investigated  the  subject,  to  be  an  oxygen  compound  of  an  un- 
known element.  In  1810,  Ampere  first  considered  the  acid  to  be  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  fluorine. 

Fluorine  is  found,  though  not  very  abundantly,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in 
eombination  with  various  metals  (as  in  apatite,  fluor-spar,  topaz,  &c.);  it  also 
oeeurs  in  minute  quantities  in  human  urine,  in  bones,  teeth,  and  also  in  the 
adies  of  some  plants,  and  in  sea-water.  It  is  also  said  to  exist  in  small  quantity 
ID  blood  and  milk. 

Nothing  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  fluorine  itself,  since  repeated 
attempts  made  by  various  eminent  chemists  to  isolate  it  have  not  been  attended 
with  any  satisfactory  result.  Its  powerful  affinities,  which  appear  to  surpass 
even  those  of  oxygen,  cause  it  to  unite  with  other  substances  at  the  instant  of 
ill  liberation;  its  properties  in  the  uncombined  state  are  hence  quite  unknown; 
it  appears  probable,  however,  from  the  nature  of  its  compounds,  that  it  is  a 
gueous  element,  much  resembling  chlorine. 

Thoee  investigators  who  have  believed  that  they  obtained  it  in  the  separate 
itate,  describe  it,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  gas  similar  to  chlorine. 

Fluorine  combines  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  also  with  hydrogen,  boron, 
■lioon,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  phosphorus;  its  compounds  are  analogous  in 
their  properties  to  those  of  chloriue,  bromiue,  and  iodine,  with  which  elements, 
as  with  oxygen,  it  evinces  no  tendency  to  unite. 


FLUORINE    AND    HYDROGEN. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

HF.     Fq.  20.     Sp.  Gr,  1.0609. 

Preparation. — This  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  together  one  part  of  finely 

Ewdered  fluor-spar  (free  from  any  silica)  aud  two  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a 
iden  retort,  in  which  no  solderings  must  be  used.  The  product  is  collected  in 
i  receiver  of  lead,  loosely  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  surrounded  by 
i  freezing  mixture.  The  formation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation : — 

CaF+H0.S03=Ca0.S0,+HF. 

The  acid  must  be  preserved  in  bottles  of  lead  or  gutta  percha  (vessels  of  gold 
or  platinum  might  also  be  employed  for  its  preparation  and  preservation). 
Properties. — Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  colorless,  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  not 

1  From  fiuo,  to  flow,  on  account  of  its  soWent  properties. 
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moch  above  59^  F.  (15  0.)^  It  famea  when  in  contact  with  air,  has  a  pungent 
odor,  powerfully  attacks  the  respiratory  organs,  and  is  highly  corrosive;  if  dropped 
npon  the  skin  it  immediately  produces  a  very  painfnl  sore,  even  its  vapor  pro- 
duces pains  under  the  nails.  Hydrofluoric  acid  decomposes  all  compounds  of 
silicon  on  account  of  the  powerful  affinity  of  fluorine  for  that  element;  hence  it 
immediately  corrodes  glass  and  porcelain,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  prepared  or 
preserved  in  vessels  of  those  materials. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current;  many  metals  also 
decompose  it,  fluorides  being  produced,  and  hydrogen  disengaged. 

Most  metallic  oxides  decompose  it,  forming  fluorides  and  water.  A  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  best  obtained  by  placing  in  the  leaden  or  platinum  re- 
ceiver of  the  apparatus  described  above,  a  quantity  of  water  just  sufficient  to 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  retort  neck. 

The  hydrated  acid  is  a  thin  colorless  liquid,  fuming  when  concentrated. '  It 
is  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  found  in  commerce. 
It  must  be  preserved  in  vessels  of  lead  or  of  gutta-percha. 

Metallic  fluorides  may  be  obtained  as  above  stated,  by  the  action  of  some 
metals,  and  of  metallic  oxides,  upon  hydrofluoric  acid ;  volatile  metallic  fluorides 
may  be  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar,  the  metallic  oxide,  and  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  fluorides  of  the  metals  resemble  the  metallio  chlorides  in  most 
respects.  Many  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  the  solutions  act  upon  glass. 
Some  of  them,  when  heated  in  a  flame  containing  aqueous  vapor,  are  decomposed 
into  metallic  oxides  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  They  are  also  decomposed  by  chlorine 
in  presence  of  water,  and  by  several  powerful  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  the  sulphates  or  nitrates  being  produced,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  disengaged. 

Several  metallic  fluorides  combine  with  an  equivalent  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
forming  compounds  soluble  in  water  and  reddening  litmus.  Their  composition 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  MF.HF. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  extensively  employed  for  etching  glass. 


SULPHUR. 

Si/m.  S.     Eq,  16.     Sp.  Gr.  2.087. 

§  103.  Sulphur  occurs  in  an  uncombined  state  in  volcanic  districts,  and  also 
in  masses  of  sulphate  of  strontia.  It  is  found  in  combination  with  bases  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  occurs  combined  directly  with  metals  (as  sulphides),  and  exists  also 
in  many  organic  substances. 

Preparation, — In  Sicily,  the  volcanic  sulphur  is  separated  by  distillation  from 
earthy  matters.  Sulphur  is  also  prepared  in  England  and  Germany  by  roasting 
or  distilling  iron-pyrites  (bisulphide  of  iron). 

Sulphur  exists  in  commerce  in  three  forms,  to  which  the  names  of  roll  sulphur^ 
fljoyjoers  of  sulphur,  and  milk  of  sulphur,  have  been  given. 

The  flowers  of  sulphur  are  obtained  by  conducting  the  vapor  of  sulphur  into 
capacious  chambers,  the  sides  of  which  are  kept  cool ;  the  sulphur  condenses  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  crystalline  pale  yellow  powder.     When  the  sides  of  the  cham- 

1  The  liquid  acid  is  stated  by  Louyet  to  be  a  hydrate.  Ho  found  that,  wlicn  passed 
oyer  anhydrous  phoephoric  acid,  the  latter  deliquesced,  and  no  liquid  was  condensed  in 
the  cooled  receiver.  This  chemist  arriTcd  at  the  conclusion  that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a 
gas  at  — 12°  C.  (10^.5  F.),  under  ordinary  pressure,  and  does  not  exert  a  seiisible  action 
upon  p^lass. 

'  The  specific  gravity  of  the  strongest  liquid  acid  (l.OG)  is  increased  to  1.25  by  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  water. 
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ber  become  bot,  the  salpbor  fuaea,  and,  trickling  down,  collects  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  ran  into  cjliDdrical  moulds ;  in  this  state  it  is  called  roll-sulphur. 

Milk  of  sulphur  is  prepared  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  acid  to  a  solution  of 
aulpbur  prepared  by  boiling  flowers  of  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime  or  potassa ;  the 
flolphnr  is  precipitated  as  a  fine,  nearly  white  powder,  which  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  It  appears  yellowish-gray  when  dry,  and  is  considered  by  some 
chemists  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  water.  (For  the  preparation  of  milk 
of  snlphar  see  §  161). 

PA^per/tet.— JSalphor  is  a  pale  yellow  solid,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  It  is 
duDorphous ;  when  native,  or  crystallized  from  its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, or  chloride  of  sulphur,  its  form  is  that  of  the  acute  rhombic  octohedron ; 
nhen  crystallised  by  fusion,  it  is  obtained  in  long  thin  rhombic  prisms. 

The  two  varieties  of  crystals  of  sulphur  appear  to  be  mutually  convertible, 
their  form  depending  upon  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  thus,  if 
a  rhombic  octohedron  of  sulphur  be  gently  warmed  in  the  hand,  it  becomes 
opaque,  and  finally  splits,  which  is  apparently  due  to  its  change  into  an  aggrega- 
tion of  crystals  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 

In  the  amorphous  state,  sulphur  is  opaque.  When  heated,  it  exhibits  a  singular 
instance  of  alUAropy.^  It  melts  at  2*26^  F.  (107^.8  C  )  to  a  brown ish<yellow,  trans- 
parent, thin,  oily  fluid ;  at  about  320^  F.  (160^  C)  it  begins  to  become  red  and  vis- 
cid; as  the  temperature  rises,  it  gradually  becomes  so  thick  that  it  will  scarcely  run 
out  of  an  inverted  vessel.  Beyond  a  certain  temperature  (about  482°  F.,  250°  C.) 
it  again  becomes  more  fluid,  though  not  so  much  so  as  at  240^  to  248°  F.  (116° 
to  120^  C),  and  retains  a  brownish- red  color.  If  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  it  first  returns  to  the  viscid  state,  then,  on  cooling  still  further,  once 
more  becomes  quite  liquid.  When  cooled  rapidly,  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
intermediate  viscid  state.  If  allowed  to  drop  into  water  when  it  is  in  its  most 
fluid  state,  it  solidifies  directly  to  a  brittle  mass  of  the  ordinary  light-yellow 
color;  but  if  immersed  in  water  when  near  its  boiling  point,  it  is  converted  into 
a  soft  reddish-brown  transparent  mass,  capable  of  being  kneaded  or  drawn  out 
into  threads  with  the  fingers;  sulphur  in  this  state  is  frequently  used  for  taking 
impressions,  as  it  again  becomes  (after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days)  hard,  yellow,  and 
crystalline. 

Sulphur  boils  at  about  800°  F.  (315°  C),  being  converted  into  an  orange- 
eolored  vapor,  which  possesses  a  peculiar  though  not  powerful  odor,  and  condenses 
to  small  drops  upon  a  cool  surface.     The  density  of  sulphur- vapot  is  6.617. 

When  heated  in  air  to  above  560°  F.  (293°. 3  C),  sulphur  takes  fire,  burning 
with  a  pale  blue  flame.  The  resulting  vapors  are  very  suffocating,  and  consist 
of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the  only  compound  produced  to  any  extent  by  the 
direct  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  In  presence  of  moisture,  a  trace  of 
nilphuric  acid  is  also  formed. 

Sulphur  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  becoming  highly  elec- 
tric by  friction. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble,  though  sparingly,  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
more  soluble  in  the  oils,  in  subchloride  of  sulphur,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.' 

'  Tbe  term  allotropy  is  now  frequently  used  to  denote  a  property  possessed  by  soyeral 
■abstauccs,  of  existing  in  different  states  without  undergoing  any  important  modification 
of  their  chemical  nature.  No  satisfactory  explanation  can  as  yet  be  given  of  this  re- 
Birkable  property ;  it  appears  probable,  however,  that  the  bodies  in  quc:?tion  are  induced 
by  certain  circumstances  to  undergo  a  peculiar  alteration  in  their  physical  structure  (or 
the  arrangement  of  tlieir  atoms),  and  thus  become  endowed  with  properties  so  different 
from  those  they  originally  possess,  that  they  would  at  once  pass  for  distinct  substances  if 
their  identity  were  not  proved  by  their  chemical  character. 

'  It  has  been  observed  that  sulphur,  in  some  forms,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  the  case  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  precipitated  by  the 
aedon  of  water  upon  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
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When  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  oonverted  into  sulphario  acid.  It  is 
endowed  with  powerful  affinities.     It  forms  seyeral  compounds  with  oxygen. 

With  hydrogen  it  forms  pentasulphide  of  hydrogen  (HSJ  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid  (HS).  It  also  combines  in  several  proportions  with  carbon  (the  principal 
compound  being  bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS,),  and  forms  compounds  with  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  and  boron.  It  unites  with  metals,  forming  sulphideS;  analogous  in 
most  instances  in  their  composition  to  the  oxides. 

Uses  of  Sulphur. — This  substance  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  and  of  lucifer  matches;  it  is  also  employed  as  a  source  of  sulphurous 
acid  for  bleaching  purposes,  and  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid.  Of  late 
years,  the  application  of  sulphur  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  vulcanized 
Indian-rubber  has  acquired  considerable  importance.  It  is  also  frequently  applied 
as  a  remedial  agent  in  cutaneous  diseases. 


SULPHUR  AND  OXYGEN. 


Hyposulphurous  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
Hyposulphuric  acid 
Trithionic  acid  .     . 


8,0. 
S  0, 

s.o. 

8,0, 


Tetrathionic  acid 
Pentathionic  acid 
Sulphuric  acid  . 


8.O3 

s  o. 


Htposulphubous  AciD;  S,0,.    JEq.  48. 

§  104.  This  acid  is  produced  in  various  ways  in  combination  with  bases,  but 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  It  may  be  produced  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphite  with  sulphur : — 

KO.SO,+S=KO.S,0, ; 

or  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  an  alkaline  hydrate  at  a  moderate  heat^ 
an  alkaline  pentasulphide  is  simultaneously  produced: — 

3KO+S^=2KS3+KO.S,0^. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  exposure  of  the  hydrosulphate  of  an  alkaline  sul- 
phide to  the  air. 

Properties. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  hyposulphurous  acid  cannot  be 
isolated,  for,  when  separated  from  its  salts,  it  immediately  resolves  itself  into 
sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur.  Its  combinations  with  bases  are  termed  hyposul- 
phites ;  these  last  generally  consist  of  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  one  of  base.  The 
hyposulphites  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water.  When 
heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  they  are  decomposed,  water,  sulphur,  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  being  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphite  and  sulphate  of  the  base 
remaining  behind. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  an  alkaline  hyposulphite  does  not  alter  on  exposure  to 
air,  unless  excess  of  the  alkali  be  present,  in  which  case  it  gradually  becomes 
oxidized  until  a  sulphate  is  formed.  1 

These  salts  are  decomposed  by  stronger  acids,  the  solution  remaining  clear  at 
first,  but  gradually  becoming  milky  (especially  when  heated)  from  deposition  of 
sulphur,  and  evolving  sulphurous  acid. 

Bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  of  silver  (the  latter  when  freshly  precipitated), 
are  soluble  in  an  alkaline  hyposulphite.     This  property  has  led  to  the  extensive 

Bolntions  of  hyposulphites,  and  with  that  formed  when  hydrosolphnric  acid  acts  upon  sul- 
phurous acid  in  the  presence  of  water.  This  modification  of  sulphur  has  been  found  to 
fuse  at  a  higher  temperature  than  ordinary  sulphur,  but  if  maintained  between  220°  and 
248°  F.  for  some  time,  it  is  gradually  changed,  enters  into  fusion,  and  is  afterwards  found 
to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
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use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  photography,  for  remoying  from  the  picture,  after 
its  ezpoeure  to  light,  the  aeDsitiye  coating  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

SOj^     Eq,  a2.     Sp.  Gr.  2.234. 

Compontion  hy  Volume.  —  1  volame  of  sulphur-vapor  and  6  volumes  of 
oxygen  form  6  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid  occurs  in  volcanic  districts,  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in  solu- 
tion in  various  springs. 

It  is  produced  hy  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  oxygen,  by  heating  sulphur 
with  many  metallic  oxides,  by  the  deoxidation  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the 
decompodtion  of  subchloride  of  sulphur  by  water. 

Preparation, — Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  copper-clippings,  in 
a  flask  furnished  with  a  funnel-tube  and  evolution-tube,  and  the  gas  disengaged 
passed  through  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  detain  any  sulphuric  acid  that  may 
be  carried  over.  Another  method  is  to  heat  charcoal  in  a  coarse  powder,  with 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  wet  it  thoroughfy ;  a  mixture  of  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acids  is  thus  obtuned. 

The  following  equation  shows  the  formation  of  the  gas  by  the  first-named 
process:-— 

Cu+2(HO.SO,)=CuO.SO,+SO,+2HO; 

while  the  second  method  is  thus  represented  : — 

C+2(HO.S03)=CO.+2SO.+2HO. 

The  latter  process  can  only  be  applied  when  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is 
of  no  consequence.  A  good  method  of  obtaining  the  pure  gas  is,  to  heat  in  a 
kmg  tube  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphur  with  three  of  black  oxide  of  copper, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  the  latter,  which  is  first  heated : — 

2CuO+S,=Cu,S-fSO,. 

If  the  gas  is  required  dry,  it  must  be  passed  through  a  tube  containing  fragments 
«f  chloride  of  calcium.  Being  soluble  in  water,  it  muist  be  collected  over  mercury, 
or  by  downward  displacement. 

Properties, — Sulphurous  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  incombustible,  and  a  non- 
lopporter  of  combustion,  possessing  a  suffocating  smell  and  peculiar  taste ;  it  is 
Inghly  injurious  in  its  effects  when  respired,  and  generally  produces  a  bard  cough, 
which  lasts  fbr  some  time.  Sulphurous  acid  possesses  bleaching  properties ;  this 
is  probably  the  result  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen;  it  does  not,  however,  per- 
manently destroy  vegetable  colors,  like  chlorine,  since  they  are  restored  by  the 
addition  of  stronger  acids,  probably  because  a  colorless  compound  of  sulphurous 
sod  with  the  coloring  matter  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acid. 

This  gas  may  be  liquefied  by  pumping  it  into  a  tube  previously  exhausted  and 
eooled,  until  the  pressure  obtained  amounts  to  4  or  5  atmospheres;  or  by  passing 
the  gas,  perfectly  dried,  as  above,  into  a  bottle  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mix- 
ture of  equal  weights  of  ice  and  salt,  and  provided  with  an  exit-tube.  The  liquid 
obtained  by  these  methods  must  be  preserved  in  sealed  tubes.  It  is  transparent 
aod  colorless ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.45  ;  it  boils  at  14^  F.  (—10°  C.) 

The  cold  produced  by  its  reconversion  into  the  gaseous  state  is  very  intense  ; 
if  poured  upon  water,  the  latter  freezes  immediately,  even  in  a  redhot  crucible. 

By  exposure  of  this  liquid  to  the  intense  cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of  ether 
snd  solid  carbonic  acid,  or  by  allowing  it  to  evaporate  very  rapidly,  it  is  converted 
into  white  flakes. 

If  moist  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  redhot  tube,  it  is  decomposed 
into  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  cas  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  the  products 
are  water  and  sulphur ;  if  the  redhot  tube  contains  charcoal,  carbonic  oxide  and 
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sulphur  are  obtained.  Some  metals,  on  being  heated  in  salpharoos  acid  gas, 
are  converted  into  sulphides  and  oxides.  Sulphnrons  acid  is  converted  by  nitrio 
acid  into  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  acts  as  a  powerful  deoxidizer,  on  account  of  its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen. 

Water  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid ;  the  solution  has 
a  peculiar  acid  taste,  and  the  odor  of  burning  sulphur.  On  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  some  of  the  gas  escapes,  while  a  portion  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
By  subjecting  moist  gaseous  sulphurous  acid  to  a  temperature  of  about  17^.6  F. 
( — 8°  C.),  a  crystallized  hydrate  of  this  acid  is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which 
appears  to  be  S0,+9H0.  The  crystals  remain  solid  until  heated  to  about 
SO*'. 2  F.  (4°  C),  when  they  fuse,  evolving  sulphurous  acid. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  sulphttes,  are  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
the  gas  into  water  containing  the  bases,  or  their  carbonates,  suspended  in  it 
They  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  sharp  taste,  similar  to  that  of  the  acid. 

The  sulphites  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water,  as  are  also  all  acid  sulphites; 
many  others  which  are  insoluble  may  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid.  They  are  decomposed  by  stronger  acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Some  sulphites  evolve  their  acid  when  heated;  others  are  resolved  into  sulphate 
and  sulphide^  thus :— - 

4(MO.SO^=3(MO.SO,)+MS. 

The  sulphites  of  most  heavy  metals,  when  heated  with  a  substance  having  an 
affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  charcoal,  are  reduced  to  sulphides.  They  undergo 
gradual  oxidation  on  exposure  to  air,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  moisture^ 
sulphates  being- produced. 

Utes  of  Sulphurous  Acid, — Sulphurous  acid  and  alkaline  sulphites  are  fre- 
quently used  as  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agents ;  many  oxides  are  at  once  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  (gold,  silver,  mercury,  &c.),  by  its  action,  while  others  part 
with  a  portion  of  their  oxygen.  Sulphurous  acid  is  likewise  extensively  used  for 
bleaching  silken  and  woollen  goods  and  straw  plait,  and  also  for  disinfecting 
clothes. 

Bisulphite  of  lime  has  been  recently  applied  in  the  process  of  refining  sugar. 
The  property  which  sulphurous  acid  possesses  of  destroying  organic  ferments  is 
made  use  of  in  order  to  purify  the  interior  of  casks  used  for  wines,  &c.,  in  which 
a  little  sulphur  is  generally  burnt  previously  to  using  them  a  second  time. 

Hyposulphurio  Acid  (also  Dithionio  Acid). 

S,0,   Eq,12. 

When  finely  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese  is  diffused  through  water,  and 
a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  passed  into  the  latter,  an  elevation  of  temperature 
ensues,  and  a  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  manganese,  containing  a  little  sulphate, 
is  obtained : — 

2SO,+MnO,=MnO.S,03. 

The  temperature  of  the  liquid  should  be  kept  low  during  the  operation,  since  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  manganese  formed  appears  proportionate  to  the  increase 
of  temperature.  The  solution  obtained  is  decomposed  by  baryta-water,  which 
removes  the  sulphuric  acid  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  former  as  sulphate 
of  baryta,  and  the  latter  as  hydrated  oxide.  By  adding  to  the  filtered  solution 
of  hyposulphate  of  baryta  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  baryta, 
and  filtering  off  the  sulphate,  a  solution  of  hyposulphurio  acid  is  obtained. 

Properties. — Hyposulphurio  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  when 
the  solution  is  concentrated  tn  vacuo,  it  yields  a  heavy,  transparent,  inodorous, 
and  strongly  acid  liquid. 
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If  heated  to  212®  F.  (100®  C);  it  is  decomposed  into  solpburons  and  salphuric 
acids: — 

SA—80,+80,. 

On  exposure  to  air,  it  is  gradaally  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  hjfposuIpheUei  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  with  facility.     When 
heated,  they  evolye  solpfaarous  acid,  and  are  converted  into  sulphates : — 

MO.SA=MO.SO,+SO,. 

They  are  decompoeed  by  strong  acids,  and  if  heat  be  applied,  the  sulphates 
are  produced,  and  sulphurous  acid  evolved  (which  is  oxidized  if  nitric  acid  be 
employed). 

Hjpofiulpburic  acid  is  said  to  be  formed  from  sulphurous  acid,  by  imperfect 
exposure  to  aur  for  a  long  period. 

SULPHURIC   ACID. 

SO,.     Eq.  40. 

§  105.  This  add  oocurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms, in  combination  with  various  bases  (such  as  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
the  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  alumina,  &c).^ 

Sulphuric  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  1  volume  of  oxygen  upon  2  vo- 
faimes  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
redbot  plaUnum  into  the  mixture.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation,  in  various 
ways,  of  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  by  Wohler  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  large 
fiantity,  when  a  dry  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  and  1  volume  of 
mgeo  is  passed  over  certain  metallic  oxides  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  glass 
tue.  The  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  wa^  observed  to  take  place  with  very 
great  fiicility  under  the  influence  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  sesquioxide 
if  efaromium,  prepared  by  precipitation.  The  same  amount  of  oxide  appeared 
c^iable  of  prodociog  an  unlimited  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid. 
SO3. 

Preparatkm, — ^This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling,  at  a  gentle  tempera- 
tare,  the  most  concentrated  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  commonly  known  as  fuming, 
or  Nordkauien  iulphurie  acid,  in  a  small  retort,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  properly 
hxed  a  dry  receiver,  surrounded  with  ice.  -  The  corrosive  property  of  the  acid 
renders  impossible  Uie  employment  of  cork  or  luting  in  the  construction  of  the 
ifparatas. 

The  first  portion  of  the  acid  which  passes  over  is  anhydrous,  and  will  condense 
Id  a  white  crystalline  solid. 

The  anhydrous  acid  mav  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  the  affinity  of  the  latter  for  water  being 
eonsiderably  more  powerful  than  that  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties, — This  substance  crystallizes  in  groups  of  long  thin  needles,  which 
tre  opaque  and  white.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  1.97.  When  gently  heated,  it  fuses, 
yielding  a  liquid  generally  possessing  a  brownish  tint,  owing,  probably,  to  a 
trace  of  organic  matter  which  the  acid  decomposes.  It  boils  at  between  125^.G 
ind  132^.8  F.  (52^  and  56^  C.)3  its  vapors  are  colorless  in  the  absence  of 
Bidsture.     Its  affinity  for  water  is  so  powerful  that,  when  brought  together  with 

*  Snlphuric  acid  has  been  discovered,  m  the  oncombined  state,  in  a  thermal  spriog  in 
Kew  Gnaada  (8.  America). 
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the  latter,  it  makee  a  violent  hissing  Doise,  and  erolres  a  coDsiderable  anioant  of 
beul.  TliQ  perfectly  dry  acid  ia  said  not  to  redden  litmus-paper;  it  cbara  many 
organic  substances  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  exposed  to  moiHt  air,  it 
evulves  deose  vhite  fumes,  and  becomes  gradually  converted  int«  hydraled  sul- 
phurio  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

FuMtNO,  OK  NoBDHAUsEN  SuLPiiURic  AciD,  2S0,.H0,  ia  obtained  by  the 
distill  [it  ioti  of  basic  sulphate  of  seaquioxide  of  iron,  nhich  is  prepared  by  beating 
erjataU  of  green  vitriol  (FeO.SOj+7HO),  when  water  is  at  first  disengaged, 
and  latterly  sulphurous  acid,  the  decomposition  being  represented  by  the  foUowing 
equation : — 

2(PeO.SO.) =S0, + Fe.O..  SO,. 
If  this  basic  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  irou,  which  still  rctaina  a  little  water,  be 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  Nordhausen  acid  distils  over.     It  is  a  some- 
wliat  viscid  liquid,  generally  of  a  ligbt-brown  color  (owing  to  organic  matter),  of 
the  spec.  grav.  1.893. 

When  cooled  down  to  a  little  below  32"  F.  (0"  C),  it  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass.  It  fumes  on  exposure  to  air,  owing  to  its  powerful  affinity  for  water ; 
when  subjected  to  distillation,  the  first  por^on  that  passes  over  consists  of  anhy- 
drous Bulphuria  acid,  which  solidifies  in  the  receiver  j  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
obtained  in  this  way  frerjuently  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  fuming  axid. 
The  residue  in  the  retort,  after  this  has  passed  over,  is  oil  of  vitriol,  or  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid.  This  fuming  acid  evolves  much  beat,  and  frequently  bisaes, 
when  thrown  into  water. 

Concentrated  Solphuric  Acid — (Oil  of  Vitriol).    no.SO,. 

This  acid,  which  is  generally  connidered  to  be  the  niono  or  protohydrate  of 
sulphuric  acid,  ia  prepared  in  spacious  leaden  chambers,  the  floors  of  which  are 
covered  with  wat«r,  and  into  which  are  simultaneously  passed  sulphurous  acid 
and  nitroas,  or  nitric  acid  vapors,  atmospheric  air,  and  jets  of  steam.  The  anl- 
phumus  acid  ia  now  generally  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  burning  sulphur  in  a 
Bmall  furnace,  built  against  the  wall  of  the  chamber;  the  nitrous,  or  nitric  acid 
vapor!',  arc  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol,  which  ia  usually 
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contained  in  a  vessel,  6,  heated  by  the  flame  of  the  burning  sulphur.  A  small 
boiler,  a,  erectfid  on  one  side  of  the  chamber  furoislics  the  jets  of  steam,  and 
valves  are  provided  for  the  due  admission  of  air.  After  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  has  attained  a  certain  specific  gravity  (1,35  to  1.50)  from  the 
absorption  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  a  fresh  quantity  introduced, 
which  in  turn  acts  upon  fresh  portions  of  sulphuroua  acid,  so  that  a  small  qo&n- 
tity  of  nitrous  vapor  operates  as  a  continuous  vehicle  for  conducting  oxygen  {torn 
the  air  to  the  sulphurous  acid. 

Tbc  presence  of  aqueous  vapor  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  aulphario 
acid;  if  sulphurous  aeid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  gases  are  mixed  when  per- 
fectly dry,  they  have  no  action  upon  each  other ;  when  a  small  quantity  of  moist- 
ure is  present,  however,  they  form  a  while  crystatline  Bubstancc,  which  is  imme- 
diately decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  upoit  the 
introduction  of  more  aqueous  vapor.     This  experiment  may  be  conveuientlj 
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made  in  a  glus  globe  on  a  small  scale.  If  the  supply  of  aqueous  vapor  be 
'therefore  but  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  mixed  gases,  the  sides  of  the 
Tessel  become  coated  with  the  above  crystalline  compoundy  which  disappears  upon 
the  introduction  of  a  fresh  supply  of  steam.  When  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  has  attained  a  certain  specific  gravity,  it  is  drawn  off, 
and  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  shallow  leaden  vessels  till  it  attains  a  spec, 
grav.  of  1.70,  when  it  is  transferred  into  vessels  of  glass  or  platinum- (stills  of  the 
latter  material  being  generally  used),  and  boiled  down  until  its  spec.  grav.  i? 
1.84,  when  it  oonstitntes  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
understood ;  the  following  appear  to  be  the  molt  important  reactions  that  tnk(' 
place  in  the  leaden  chamber.  The  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO^),  or  nitric  acid 
vapors,  being  made  to  mix,  in  the  presence  of  water,  with  sulphurous  acid,  con- 
vert the  latter  into  sulphuric  acid  by  parting  with  a  portion  of  their  oxygen ;  the 
binoxido  of  nitrogen  resulting  from  this  action,  absorbing  fresh  oxygen  from  the 
lir  introduced  into  the  chamber,  becomes  again  converted  into  hyponitric  acid. 
It  would  appear  that  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  compound  is  accidental,  and 
■nst  be  attributed  to  a  deficient  supply  of  water. 

Various  other  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric 
aeid,  though  the  above  is  the  only  one  employed  on  a  large  scale.  One  of  these 
■cthodd  consists  in  passing  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  moist  air  through 
I  tube  containing  platinum-sponge,  or  balls  of  very  fine  platiuum  wire,  or  even 
pomice-stone.  Sulphurous  acid,  when  mixed  with  moist  oxygen  or  air,  in  con- 
tict  with  finely  divided  platinum,  becomes  immediately  converted  into  sulphuric 
Kid. 

Commercial  oil  of  vitriol  generally  contains  various  impurities,  especially  if 
inm  or  copper  pyrites  be  substituted  for  sulphur  as  sources  of  sulphurous  acid. 
The  most  common  are  sulphate  of  lead,  derived  from  the  leaden  chamber  or 
eviporating-pan ;  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  sometime^  also  arsenic  and  selenium, 
■ay  be  detected  in  it  (the  latter  impurities  arising  from  the  sulphur). 

The  pure  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  rectifying  oil  of  vitrioU 
fiee  from  arsenic  and  oxides  of  nitrogen,^  or  by  distilling  Nordhausen  or  faming 
niphurio  acid ;  the  anhydrous  acid  is  first  obtained  from  the  latter,  and  the  last 
poition  that  distils  over  is  pure  oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties  or  the  Monohydrated  Acid. — It  is  an  oily  colorless  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1.848 ;  it  freezes  at  — 29*>  F.  (— .34*>  C),  and  boils  at  590*».G 
F.  (310^  C),  its  vapors  being  colorless  and  very  suffocating:  they  form  dense 
fomes  on  exposure  to  air.  It  possesses  a  powerful  affinity  for  water,  evolving 
BQch  heat  when  diluted.  This  is  partly  owiug  to  the  condensation  of  volume, 
■see  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  will  be  found  to  occupy  much  less 
ipace  than  did  the  two  liquids  before  mixture. 

The  avidity  with  which  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  water  (from  air  or  gases  for 
sample]  renders  this  substance  a  valuable  dehydrating  or  desiccating  agent  in 
tke  hands  of  the  chemist.  In  consequence  of  this  powerful  affinity  of  sulphuric 
idd  for  water,  organic  substances  are  charred  when  immersed  in  it;  the  acid  as- 
nnung  a  brown  tinge,  duo  to  tho  separation  of  carbon,  part  of  the  hydrogen  and 
Qijgen  having  been  converted  into  water,  and  removed  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  high 
Kd  heat,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen.     Charcoal  decom- 

>  The  distillation  of  sulpliuric  acid  must  bo  condacted  with  great  care,  on  account  of 
tki  foocassionii  that  gcneitdly  tako  place  when  it  is  boiled,  owing  to  the  irregular  disen- 
ftgement  of  vapor;  the  precautions  mentioned  at  {  41  should  be  attended  to,  since  the 
videnee  of  the  snccussions  is  thereby  considerably  decreased ;  Berzclius  recommends, 
kowevcr,  in  addition,  that  the  retort  bo  heated  at  the  sides  only,  and  never  at  the  bottom. 

11 
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poses  sulphorio  aoid  when  heated  with  it,  the  products  being  snlphoroas  and 

Donio  acids.     Many  metals  also  decompose  salphurio  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  sulphates  of  the  metallic  oxides  produced. 

BiHTDRATED  SuLPHURic  AciD,  2H0.S0,,  produced  by  the  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  of  water,  is  a  liquid  having  the  specific 
gravity  1.78;  it  solidifies  to  transparent  colorless  six-sided  prisms,  at  about  39^.2 
F.  (4*»  C);  when  it  is  heated  to  between  401**  and  410*»  F.  (205*»  and  210**  C), 
one  equivalent  of  water  is  expelled  together  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  and  oil  of 
vitriol  is  obtained. 

Terhtdrated  Sulphurio  Acid,  3H0.S0,. — ^This  hydrate  of  sulphuric  add 
has  a  spec.  grav.  of  1.632;  it  bdfls  at  between  379'' .4  and  390<'.2  F.  (193<'  and 
199®  C),  no  acid  being  volatilized  at  that  temperature.  When  dilute  sulphurio 
acid  is  evaporated  tVi  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  this  hydrate  is  left 

Combinations  op  Sulphurio  Acid  vhth  Mstaluo  Oxides. — Sulphurio 
acid  may  be  considered  as  the  most  powerful  acid,  since,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  expeb  all  others  from  their  combinations.  There  are  two  classes  of 
sulphates;  the  neutral  salts,  represented  by  the  general  formula,  MO.SO,,  aad 
die  bisulphates,  MO.SO,,  HO.SO^  or  M0.H0.2S0,.  Many  of  the  neutral 
sulpliates  are  soluble  with  difiiculty,  or  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  The  aoid 
sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  and  some  other  oxides,  are  far  more  soluble  than  the 
corresponding  neutral  salts. 

Sulphates  are  decomposed  by  ignition  with  charcoal;  in  some  cases  the  metallio 
sulphides  are  obtained,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged;  in 
others,  the  metals  are  reduced,  and  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  and  carronic  acids 
evolved.  Many  sulphates  are  decomposed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  a  red 
heat,  water,  and  the  metallic  sulphides  being  produced.  Alkaline  sulphates 
existing  in  somewhat  dHate  aqueous  solutions  (for  example,  in  mineral  waters) 
undergo  gradual  decomposition  when  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  organic 
matter;  the  sulphur  parte  with  its  oxygen,  which  oxidises  the  organic  matters, 
and  metallic  sulphides,  or  hjdrosulphuric  acid,  are  produced.^  A  particle  of  ooris 
allowed  to  &11  accidentally  into  the  water,  is  sufficient  to  induce  this  decomposition. 

Uses  of  Sulphuric  Add. — The  great  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  has  rendered  it  by  far  the  most 
valuable  chemical  agent  in  the  manufactures  and  arts.  The  important  functions 
which  it  exercises  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  need  merely  be  adverted  to. 

As  a  chemical  agent,  sulphuric  acid  is  also  one  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
consequence  of  its  powerful  affinities  for  bases,  it  may  be  employed  to  separate 
most  other  acids  from  their  combii&ations;  its  affinity  for  water  is  also  turned  to 
advantage  by  the  chemist,  as  already  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  recent  uses 
to  which  sulphurio  a<nd  has  been  applied  as  a  reagent,  is  met  with  in  the  process 
of  silver-refining,  when  auriferous  silver  is  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  which  dis- 
solves the  silver  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  without  acting  upon  the  gold.  (The 
silver  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  means  of  slips  of  copper.)  The  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  indigo,  yielding  a 
solution  much  used  by  dyers. 

§  106.  We  have  written  the  formula  of  hvdrated  sulphuric  acid  (HO.SO,X 
<;onsistently  with  the  older  view,  which  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  water  with 
the  anhydrous  acid,  SO,.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  SO,  is  not  capable 
of  entering  into  combination  with  bases,  and  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid,  until  it  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  water,  has  led  many 

I  It  has  been  oVserf^ed  that  weQ-water,  containing  much  sulphate  of  lime,  which  had 
been  shaken  with  an  ethereal  oil  and  allowed  to  staiKl  in  a  close  yessel  for  some  weeka, 
became  charged  with  hydroflalphnric  add,  while  the  oil  diminished  in  bulk,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  separated  f^m  the  water. 
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diemiBts  to  believe  that  the  so-called  hydrated  acid  is  really  the  hydrogen-aoid 


of  a  radical  S0«>  for 

HOBO,— H.SO,, 

and  salphnrie  acid  then  becomes  analogous  to  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  the 
c(»DpoiiDd  radical  80^  in  place  of  chlorine. 

Upon  this  hypothesis  many  of  the  reactions  of  snlphnric  acid  could  be  explained 
in  a  fiir  simpler  manner  thui  upon  the  older  view ;  compare,  for  example,  its 
actioQ  upon  ainc : — 

Older  Tiew:  Zn+HO.S08=ZnO.SO,+H. 
New  view:    Zn+HSO^—ZnSO^+H. 

The  kiter  equation  is  quite  similar  to  that  which  represents  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric add  upon  sine  :— 

Zn+HCl=ZnCl+H. 

Upon  this  theory,  the  sulphates  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
mlpnuric  acid  with  the  metallic  oxides,  but  as  haloid  salts,  composed  of  metals 
combined  with  the  radical  S0«.  Acooiding  to  the  older  view  of  the  constitution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphates  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  of 
hue  for  the  equivalent  of  water  in  the  hydrated  acid,  whereas  the  new  theory 
Kgsrds  them  as  produced  by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  a  metal,  the 

a  gen  of  the  oxide  combining  with  the  displaced  hydrogen  to  produce  water;  the 
owing  equations  exhibit  the  formadon  of  sulphate  of  copper  upon  both  views : — 

Older  view:  CuO+HO.SO,-CuO.SO,+HO. 
New  view:  CuO+HSO^=:CuSO,+HO. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  formation  of  a  sulphate  is  analogous  to 
that  of  »  chloride,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  metallic  oxide : — 

CuO+HCl=CuCl+HO. 

This  binary  theory,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  been  applied  to  other  acids 
tad  salts,  the  formulsd  of  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  subjoined  list,  in  juxta- 
pontion  with  those  which  they  would  have  according  to  the  new  view : — 

Old  Tiew.  New  riew. 

Nitric  acid HO.NO,         HNO,. 

Nitrates MO.^NO,        MNO, 

Metaphosphoric  acid      .    .     .    HO.PO^         HPO, 
MeUphosphates MO.PO3  MPO^ 

Pyrophosphoric  add       .    .     .    2H0.P0,       H^PO, 
Pyrophosphates 2MO.PO3       M^POy 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid      .     .    3H0.P0,       H^PO^ 
Tribasic  phosphates  ....     SMO.PO,       M.POg 

One  great  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  the  new  radicals  are  hypothetical; 
lather  SO^,  NO,,  PO,,  PO,,  nor  PO^,  has  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state. 
lUs,  however,  would  not  form  an  meuperable  bar  to  its  adoption,  since  the 
ehniist  does  not  refrain,  in  other  cases,  from  assuming  the  existence  of  a  radical 
when  the  behavior  of  a  series  of  compounds  appears  to  justify  such  an  assump- 


Less  Important  Oxides  ov  Sulphur. 

S  107.  Teithionio  Acid,  Sfi^.    Eq.  88. — ^This  acid  is  prepared  by  boiling 
ft  nturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  potassa,  for  some  days,  with  flowers  of  sul- 

tr  (until  the  yellow  color  at  first  observed  disappears),  and  filtering  while 
Trithionate  of  potassa  crystallizes  out,  and  is  separated  from  excess  of  sul- 

>  MO  representing  any  basic  protoxide. 
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pbar  bj  solution  in  a  Etuall  quantity  of  tepid  water.  The  potaass-Mlt  ■ 
wards  decomposed  by  means  of  tartaric  or  perchloric  acid ;  an  aqneons  aoli 
the  acid  is  tbos  obtained,  which  may  be  coDcentrated  by  gentle  evsporatk 

Pfoptrtie*. — The  aqueoDS  solution  of  this  acid  in  colorless,  transpart 
ioodorous ;  it  is  not  a  very  powerful  arid.  It  easily  decomposes,  eveo  at  o 
temperatures,  being  resolved  into  sulphur,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  add 

S,0,=SO,+SO,+S. 
Ueat  accelerates  the  decompo^lion.     It  is  aUo  decomposed  by  nitric  ai 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur. 

The  trithionatcs  huve  not  been  much  studied;  the  potossa  salt  is  tl 
known.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  bent,  or  by  more  powerful  acids,  < 
being  precipitated,  and  sulphurous  acid  frequently  evolved. 

Tetratiiionic  Acid,  S^Oj.  £i/.  104. — On  dissolving  iodine  in  hypos 
of  buryla,  iodide  of  barium  and  tctratbionatc  of  baryta  are  formed,  oa  m 
by  the  following  equation : — 

2(BaO.S,0.)  +  I=BaI+EaO.S,0.. 

The  tctrathionate  of  baryta  ia  insoluble  in  strong  alcobol,  and  may  tb 
by  digestion  in  the  latter,  be  separated  from  the  admixture  of  iodine  and 
of  barium.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  may  bo  obtained  by  carefi 
composing  tho  baryta-salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 

/VoprrdM.— The  solution  of  tetralbionic  acid  is  trancparent  and  colon 
is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids: — 

S.Oj=SO,+SO,+  S,. 
Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  but  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not.   , 
in  contact  with  a  strong  base,  this  acid  sometimes  decomposes  into  trlthioi 
and  sulphur. 

Tho  salts  of  tctrothionic  acid  may  be  best  obtained  in  the  crystalline  b 
mixing  their  aqueous  solutions  with  alcohol.  Tbey  are  decomposed  by  he 
the  trithionatcs. 

Pbntatuionic  Acid,  S,Oj-  Eq.  120. — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  ■ 
hydrosulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  upon  each  other ;  water  being  simultai 
formed,  and  sulphur  deposited  : — 

&as+5SO,=SA+5HO+s,. 

An  aqueous  solution  is  obtained  by  passing  excess  of  bydrosulphurio  a^ 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  digesting  the  filtered  solution  wit 
of  copper  until  it  is  perfectly  clear,  separating  the  dissolved  copper  fn 
solution  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  oi[«]tiDg  the  excess  of  the  latter  by 

Properties. — The  solution  of  pentaihionio  acid  ia  colorless  and  inodor 
does  not  decompose  at  ordinary  temporal urei>,  and  a  weak  solution  may  ) 
ceQtratcd  by  the  aid  of  heat,  without  decomposition,  until  it  attains  a  i 
gravity  of  1'37,  when  it  is  decomposed,  hyposulpburous,  sulphurous,  si 
phurio  aoida  being  formed,  and  sulphur  deposited.  Oxidizing  agenla  coi 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

But  little  is  known  respecting  tho  pcotathionates ;  they  are  very  nnstal 
fifth  equivalent  of  sulphur  existing,  apparently,  but  very  loosely  combined 
acid;  frequently,  strong  solutions  of  pen  tat  hionates  resolve  themselves  il 
more  stable  tetralhionates,  with  deposition  of  sulphur;  it  is,  therefore,  t( 
ficult  to  obtain  the  pcntatbionatcs  in  a  solid  form,  even  by  evaporation  o 
aolutions  in  vacuo. 
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Pentasulphide  of  Hydrogen,  or  Htdrosulphurous  Acid. 

HS^.    E^»  81. 

§  108.  Preparation, — ^When  solations  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  are  boiled 
with  ezoeas  of  sulphar,  the  mctallie  pentasulphides  are  obtained,  together  with 
the  hyposulphites.  Upon  gradually  adding  a  clear  solution  of  a  pentasulphide 
thus  prepared  (which  is  of  a  deep  orange  color)  to  a  great  excess  of  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  (one  of  concentrated  acid  to  two  of  water),  and  rapidly 
sUrriog,  a  viscid,  almost  transparent,  light  yellow  liquid  separates,  collecting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Teasel.  This  liquid,  which  is  the  pentasulphide  of  hydrogen, 
generally  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur,  which  is  liberated  by  the  decomposition 
^  the  hyposulphite  by  the  acid. 

Properties. — Pentasulphide  of  hydrogen  is  a  light  yellow,  transparent,  oily 
liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  acrid,  somewhat  sulphurous  odor,  and  a  taste  both 
tweet  and  bitter.  It  dissolves  sulphur  to  a  considerable  extent,  becomiing  viscid; 
its  true  composition  has  therefore  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  established.  It 
andergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  when  kept,  being  resolved  into  hydrosnl- 
phurio  acid  and  sulphur;  hence  it  gradually  becomes  viscid,  and  finally  solid, 
when  preserved;  and  if  the  decomposition  is  allowed  to  take  place  in  sealed 
tabes,  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure.  Elevation  of 
temperature  accelerates  this  decomposition ;  it  is  however  prevented,  or  consid- 
enbly  retarded,  by  the  presence  of  acids.  Several  metals  and  metallic  oxides, 
lome  sulphides,  powdered  charcoal,  and  several  other  substances,  promote  the 
decomposition  of  pentasulphide  of  hydrogen,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  yielding  sulphurous  acid  and  water. 

Htdrosulphuric  Acid,  Sulphuretted  Htdrogen. 

HS.     EqAl,     /S/>.  G'r.  1.1912. 

Compontion  h^  Volume, — 1  volume  of  sulphur- vapor  and  6  volames  of  hydro- 
gen form  6  volumes  of  the  gas. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  occurs  in  nature  in  a  great  number  of  mineral  and 
nljAnrous  sprinffs;  also  in  marshy  districts,  as  a  product  of  vegetable  decom- 
ponticB.  It  is  always  formed  in  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
len  coDtaining  sulphur. 

Prtparation, — ^This  acid  is  prepared  by  introducing  some  fragments  of  sulph- 
ide of  iron  (of  the  sise  of  a  small  nut)  into  the  generating  vessel  of  a  hydrogen- 
fflntas,  provided  with  a  washing-bottle  (see  §  27)  containing  a  little  water; 
generating-bottle  is  half  filled  with  water,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
gmdnally  addjed,  the  bottle  being  slightly  agitated  after  each  fresh  addition,  so  as 
lo  insure  immediate  mixture  of  the  acid  with  the  water.  The  production  of  the 
pskas  follows:— > 

FeS+H0.S03=Fe0.S03+HS. 

Tk  gas  must  be  collected  over  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  or  hot  water,  or  even 
over  mercury,  although  the  latter  is  slightly  acted  upon.  When  obtained  in  this 
Banner,  it  frequently  contains  a  little  free  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  &c. ; 
I  purer  gas  may  be  obtained,  although  in  much  smaller  quantity,  by  heating 
powdered  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid : — 

SbS,+3HCl=SbCl3+3HS. 

This  gas  must  be  dried,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  since  it 
decomposes  oil  of  vitriol. 
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Properties. — Salpburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  possessinff  a  peculiar 
odor  (that  of  rotten  eggs);  it  is  highly  poisonoos,  producing  fiunting  and  syn- 
cope when  diluted  with  air,  and  acting  as  a  narcotic  poison  when  inmded  pure. 
It  does  not  support  combustion,  but  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flamei  the  products 
being  sulphurous  acid  and  water: — 

HS+0,=sHO+SO,. 

A  little  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  produced  at  the  same  time. 

It  reddens  litmus-paper,  but  Uus  reddening  disappears  on  exposing  the  paper 
to  the  air.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  converted  by  a  pressure  of  17  at- 
mospheres, into  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  which  is  far  more  mobile  than 
ether,  has  the  specific  gravity  0.9,  and  dissolves  sulphur  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
depositing  it  again  on  cooling.  At  a  temperature  of  — 122^  F.  ( — 85^.7  C) 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  translucent  substance. 

If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  a  redhot  tube,  it  is  decomposed, 
hydrogen  escaping,  and  sulphur  beins  deposited.  A  mixture  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  explodes  upon  Uie  approach  of  flame,  the  products  being 
water  and  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  according  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
employed.  • 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  oxidized  with  great  facility  by  some  acids  and  by  a 
few  high  metallic  oxides,  these  becoming  converted  into  lower  oxides.  Thus, 
chromic  acid  is  converted  into  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron 
into  oxide,  by  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water  being  formed,  and 
sulphur  precipitated,  oxides  of  sulphur  being  also  sometimes  produced. 

When  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  moderately  strong  nitric  add,  its    ^ 
hydrogen  is  oxidized,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  separated  in  a  pecu- 
liar viscid  state.     A  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

When  passed  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  this  gas  is  also  decomposed, 
water  and  sulphurous  acid  being  formed,  and  sulphur  deposited.  Chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  results  being  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  and  bydriodic  acids  respectively,  and  sulphur.  A  few 
metals  also  decompose  this  gas  when  heated  in  it,  the  sulphides  being  produced 
and  hydrogen  evolved. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water,  which 
absorbs  about  2}  times  its  own  volume  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  solution 
possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  gas;  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposi- 
tion on  exposure  to  air  and  light,  sulphur  being  deposited;  it  should,  therefore, 
be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  quite  full.  A  hydrate  of  the  acid  may  also 
be  formed,  existing  only  at  low  temperatures. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  upon  metallic  oxides  in  solution,  converting  them 
into  mlphida  with  formation  of  water.  These  compounds  will  be  presently  re- 
verted to. 

§  109.  Sulphur  and  Nitroqsn. — By  the  action  of  water  upon  a  substance 
produced  by  the  combination  of  chloride  of  sulphur  (SCI)  with  ammonia,  a  light 
green  solid  is  produced,  which  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  with  nitrogen,  having 
the  formula  NS^,^  and  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hyposulphurous  acid 
and  ammonia. 

NiTROsuLPHURic  AciD. — A  compouud  of  sulphurous  acid  and  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  called  sulphite  of  nitric  oxide^  or  niiromlphuric  acid,  having  the  formula 
NOgSOg,  exista  in  combination  with  the  alkaline  bases,  but  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  separate  state. 

The  nitrosulphates  are  prepared  by  treating  alkaline  sulphites,  with  nitric 
oxide.  They  are  crystalline  and  colorless,  their  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula,  MO.NO^.SO^. 

>  Or,  according  to  Fordot  and  G^s,  NS^. 
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Sulphate  of  Nitrio  Oxide. — ^This  substance  is  formed  when  dry  binozide 
of  nitrogen  is  passed  over  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  as  Ions  as  it  is  absorbed,  or 
when  liauid  sulphurous  and  fajponitrio  acids  are  agitated  together  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  is  also  formed  by  allowing  dry  sulphurous  acid,  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
and  air  to  mix  in  a  glass  globe. 

Properties, — ^This  peculiar  compound  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in 
masses  of  white  silky  needles.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  2.14.  It  begins  to  fuse  at 
422<>.6  F.  (217^'  0.)i  and  becomes  quite  fluid  at  446''  F.  (280'>  C);  its  boilinc- 
point  is  nearly  that  of  mercury;  it  distils  without  decomposition.  It  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  nitric  oxide  being  eToWed,  and  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  formed.  This  compound,  or  one  very  simflar  to  it,  has  already  been 
referred  to,  as  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  absence  of  a 
BofBcient  amount  of  moisture;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces,  forming 
a  colorless  liquid,  which,  however,  gradually  eyolves  red  fumes,  in  conseqi;cncc 
of  the  action  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Sulphur  and  Chlorine. 

I  110.  SUBCHLORIDE  OP  SuLPHUR. — SgCl.  Eq,  67.5.  8p.  Gr,  1.687.  Pre- 
paratton. — Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  retort  containing  dried  flowers  of 
iolphur,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  is  converted ;  the  subchloride  is 
then  distilled  off  from  the  excess  of  sulphur  at  a  sen  tie  heat. 

Properties, — Subchloride  of  sulphur  is  a  reddish-brown  oily  liquid,  of  a  peculiar 
sweet  but  disagreeable  and  suffocating  odor;  it  boils  at  about  280^.4  F.  (138^  C); 
the  spec.  grav.  of  its  vapor  is  4.70.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  water,  yield- 
ing hyposulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  sulphur  (perhaps  also  a  small 
qaantity  of  sulphuric  acid) : — 

2S,C1+2H0=.2HC1+S,0,+S,. 

Bie  hyposulphurous  acid  is  soon  decomposed  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid. 
Subchloride  of  sulphur  dissolves  sulphur  in  considerable  quantities,  depositing 
it  in  the  crystalline  form,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.     This  compound 
ii  employed  in  one  of  the  processes  for  vulcanizing  caoutchouc. 

Chloride  op  Sulphur,  SCI.    Eq,  51.5.    Sp,  Gr.  1.62. 

Preparation, — Dry  chlorine  is  passed  in  excess  through  sulphur,  or  the  pre- 
eeding  compound;  the  resulting  liquid  is  repeatedly  distilled  at  a  temperature 
€f  about  140^  F.  (60*^  C.)  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  which  is  passed  into  the 
iiqnid  during  the  distillation. 

Properties, — Chloride  of  sulphur  is  a  dark  red-brown  somewhat  mobile  liquid, 
of  a  similar  odor  to  the  preceding  substance,  and  fuming  on  exposure  to  air;  its 
boiling  point  is  147®.2  P.  (64®  C.),  and  the  spec.  grav.  of  its  vopor  is  8.7.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  nyposulphurous  acids : — 

2SC1+2H0=2HC1+S,0,. 

A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  however,  simultaneously  produced.^    Chlo- 
ride of  sulphur  is  capable  of  dissolving  phosphorus. 

Two  other  chlorides  of  sulphur,  the  bichloride  and  tervhioride,  appear  also  to 
exist;  there  is,  however,  but  little  known  respecting  their  nature.  The  tcrchlo- 
ride  forms  two  or  three  compounds  with  different  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid.' 

*  From  recent  experiments,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  polythionic  acids  are  also  pro- 
dofced  when  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  are  decomposed  by  water. 

*  Two  compounds  of  ammonia  with  chloride  of  sulphur  have  been  obtained,  containing 
nspecUToly,  1  and  2  eqs.  of  ammonia.  When  the  former  compound  is  exposed  for  some 
houn  to  a  temperature  of  212°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  a  yellow  solid  of  the  formula  NS4CI,  which  is  termed  chhrotulphide  of  nitrogen. 
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SuLPnua  AND  Bromine. — Bromioe  dissolves  sulphur,  jieldioff  an  oily 
brownish-rod  liquid,  rather  darker  than  the  preoeding  compounds ;  the  amount 
of  sulphur  taken  up  by  bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures  appears  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  two  equivalents  to  one  equivalent  of  the  latter ;  no  really  definite 
iH)m pounds  have,  however,  been  obtained.  The  bromides  of  sulphur  appear  to 
bo  analogous  to  the  chlorides. 

HuLPiiUR  AND  Iodine. — When  sulphur  and  iodine  are  gently  heated  together, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  sulphur  to  7.9  parts  of  iodine,  single  equivalents, 
thoy  combine  and  liquefy ;  the  brown  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  blackish- 

3 ray  crystalline  mass  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  SI;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
ooomposcd  on  exposure  to  air.    It  has  met  with  medicinal  application  in  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

Metallic  Sulphides. — The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metals  are  produced 
in  various  ways ;  they  are  sometimes  formed  by  bringing  the  metals  in  oontact 
with  sulphur  at  ordinary  or  elevated  temperatures.  Some  metals  combine  with 
Hulphur  when  heated  in  its  vapor,  undergoing  combustion  analogous  to  their 
combustion  in  ozyeen. 

They  may  also  be  produced  by  exposing  compounds  of  metallic  oxides  with 
tho  acids  of  sulnhur  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents  {e.g,  hydrogen  or  charcoal) 
with  the  aid  of  heat;  by  igniting  metallic  oxides  with  sulphur,  or  ezposiDg  them 
to  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  at  a  red  heat ;  by  deoomposiDg  metallie 
oxides  or  their  salts  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  an  alkaline  sulphide. 
Many  sulphides^  particularly  those  containing  large  proporlioiis  <^  anlphari 
occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom* 

Metallic  sulphides  are  solid,  and  generally  ciTstalliiie ;  they  pieseQt  a  greater 
variety  of  color  and  appcaruic«  than  any  other  class  of  oompooiids;  many  poosei 
a  luetallic  lustn^. 

The  »ulbhide«  of  most  keavj  metals  are  inscdnble  in  water ;  those  of  the  nielabi 
i^  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  af«»  how^ever^  ««>laUe ;  their  aolatkMs  nnder)g» 
j:f«daal  oxidation  on  expomre  to  air«  Sonse  mlphides  pait  with  their  anlphiir 
Al  a  moderate  heal ;  oihen  leqaii^  a  hi^  ieni|wratiii«  fiw  their  deeooipoeitXNiy 
Sit  an^  <^>nv>^r«<^l  into  oxide»  or  melak,  wish  ew^adon  of  sslphnrosts  acidy  bj 
:he  spMion  ^Vf  air  or  oxygen  with  the  aid  of  h^t.  Moist  5a!phisle»  ax«  decomposed 
^y  the  $4ivMitfer  acMb  yhy\li\^koe  or  sm^wrie  actd\  nlphamted  hydrogen 
Vi<^iij:  eYv'tix^^  aiid  the  iftelatUe  chkvisliw  or  :»i^rhaie»  ^^naed.  Chktine  deeon- 
|VM<E^  maie^  Mil^iilo^  YieUii^  ehk«isiici»  of  j«k|rh«r  a»i  of  the  metals ;  nitrie 
.uid  Mn^)^ivvhV.>rie  acM»  convert  ihem  uk)o  oxUe»  a»i  $ta!|4anc  ac!id.a  poitioa 
."f  «tt«fh)fer  r«r^«m:  9Cim«:m<»  ciKna^^i  TV  «tl;rdii(»  coeaoMii  hj  prMipitmtioii 
«i^  9«(|^h«i>M:eii  V^Nhv^xsk  er  a^.Va^wae  ^it^^hMp^jv  a:r«  ^tfOMallVkriraies  ^n^ 
!!tv^«eifcCv  ^^JSer  v^rv  A*tt«i)JMrai&sv  ut  tMor  tcvm  ^  eccyetffifmifcmr  aahv^i 


T^^^«<«t^y  ^uSkt  v^  A*«KiiMWiAiQr  ut  a^*c  tcvm  m  eccysymifc^  aahpdrova 
^^':;r^^iM»^ ;  ihev  >,t$«r  iheu-  wmair  whe«  Wfc9t<>i  <m  vf  <mb:act  WTih  ^or,  sad  are 


,^  ^'>ii«.V)Ui)i^:  *,-«»  >it;^^^;d«M'  SOM'  ^ytftiiKcw  »jfct  m««stk»iit  /xiAS!<  fcBwaai^  the 
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SELENIUM.* 

Sjfm.  Se.     £q,  39.5.     Sp.  Gr,  4.8. 

§  111.  This  element  was  discovered  by  Borzelias,  in  1817.  It  exists  in  small 
quntitiea  in  a  great  Tarietj  of  minerals,  especially  in  combination  with  lead, 
nbrer,  copper,  and  meronrj,  and  also  with  sulphur ;  it  is  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  some  varieties  of  iron  pyrites,  which  yield  on  distillation  seleniferous  sul- 
I^nr.  In  the  use  of  sulphur  obtained  from  these  sources,  for  the  preparation  of 
sulphuric  add,  a  tekni/eroui  deposit  is  formed  on  the  floor  of  the  leaden  chamber. 
jhrepanUion, — ^Various  methods  nre  employed  for  obtaining  selenium  from  its 
ores,  or  from  the  seleniferous  deposit;  these  consist  in  the  conversion  of  the  sele- 
ninm  into  selenions  or  selenic  acid  by  oxidation  with  nitre  or  nitric  acid,  and 
their  subsequent  reduction  by  sulphurous  acid. 

I^vperHes, — Selenium  is  obtained,  by  precipitation,  as  a  red  powder,  which 
becomes  semi-fiuid  at  about  212^  F.  (100^  C),  fusing  perfectly  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature ;  it  boils  at  about  1326^  F.  (700*'  C.) ;  its  vapor  is  yellow, 
somewhat  darker  in  color  than  chlorine ;  it  condenses  to  small  dark  drops  of 
metallic  lustre,  or  to  a  red  crystalline  powder  (^flowers  of  ulenium),  which  is 
rerr  inflammable,  being  converted  into  selenious  acid. 

On  odoling  alter  fusion,  selenium  remains  soft  for  some  time,  so  that  it  may 
be  moulded  into  any  form;  after  solidification,  it  appears  as  a  brittle,  nearly  black, 
or  leaden-gray  mass,  possessing  considerable  metallic  lustre,  and  transmitting  red 
light  through  very  thin  scales.  When  rapidly  cooled,  its  surface  appears  red 
brown ;  its  fracture  is  conchoidal.  It  may  be  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms.' 
Selenium  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  im- 
puting a  green  color  to  the  liquid ;  water  reprecipitates  it  from  this  solution. 
When  heated  in  air,  it  produces  a  colorless  gas,  which  possesses  a  very  powerful 
odor,  similar  to  that  of  horseradish;'  this  compound  is  oxide  of  selenium,  ScO. 
Oxygen  also  combines  with  this  element  to  form  selenious  acid,  SeO,,,  and  selenic 
aeid,  SeO,.  With  hydrogen,  it  forms  hydroselenic  acid,  HSe ;  it  also  unites 
with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  with  the  metals,  yielding  sele- 
Bidefl,  which  correspond  to  sulphides. 

The  relations  of  selenium  to  solvents  are  similar  to  those  of  sulphur,  to  which 
it  18  very  analogous  in  most  of  its  chemical  characters. 


SELENIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

Oxide  of  selenium SeO 

Selenious  acid SeO,, 


Selenic  acid SeO. 


a 


Oxide  of  Selenium,  ScO.    Uq,  47.5. 

This  oxide  is  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the  combustion  of  selenium  in  air 
or  oxygen  (some  selenious  acid  being  simultaneously  produced). 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  possessing  a  peculiar  odor,  similar  to  that  of  horseradish; 

*  From  nxim,  the  moon. 

'  The  analogy  between  ffolphor  and  selenium,  as  regards  their  allotropic  modifications, 
lias  been  rendered  evident  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Hittorf. 

*  According  to  Sacc,  this  odor  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  minute  quantity  of  hydro- 
selenic add;  upon  heating  selenium  in  perfectly  dry  air,  no  odor  whateyer  was  obserrable. 
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It  Um  no  acid  properties;  and  it  Imt  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts 
lU  cbaraeteristie  odor. 

Selinious  Acid,  SeO,.    Bq.  55.5. 

J^reparatum.'-^Wheii  selaoiiiiii  is  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen,  selenious  acid  is 
prcNlucMid,  b^isides  the  above  oxide.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  dissolving  sele- 
nium in  warm  nitric  or  nitromoriatio  acid,  and  distilling  the  solation  ;  the  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  pass  over  first,  and  the  selenious  acid  is  left,  subliming 
upon  continued  application  of  heat. 

Pntitertin, — Selenious  acid  is  a  solid,  white,  translucent  substance,  which  may 
bo  obtained  bv  sublimation  in  white  four-sided  needles,  possessing  a  peculiar  lustre. 

Ita  vapor  is  yellow,  somewhat  resembling  chlorine.  It  has  an  acid  taste,  and 
the  vapor  possosiieM  a  pungent  odor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  still 
more  so  in  hot.  Its  concentrated  hot  aqueous  solution  deposits  crystals  of  a 
hydrate,  which  in  their  appearance  much  resemble  nitre. 

Bolunious  acid  aud  its  salts  are  deoxidised  by  sulphurous  acid,  selenium  being 
preoipitatod  in  dark  red  flakes : — 

SeO,+2(H0.80J-Se+2(HO.SO,). 

The  decomposition  is  much  accelerated  by  heat  A  solution  of  selenious  aeid, 
eontaiiiintt  an  admixture  of  some  powerful  mineral  add  (hydrochloric  or  sulphurio 
avid),  U  mHH^iupivied  on  the  introduction  of  iron,  nnc,  mlver,  and  several  other 
iii«»t«lii,  the  nolouium  being  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  i^>brown  film.  Selenious 
ae)d  i«  alai>  dtHH^mposed  by  hydrosulphurio  acid,  with  formation  of  bisulphide  <tf 
»eWnUiw  aud  water : — 

S^«+ 2ITS«>S«S«+ 2H0. 
8if»Wui<ma  mM  poswseoi  «o«sideiaMe  afinily  for  baaos,  with  wbidi  it  forms 

SuJLHic  AaiK  HO.S^-    £5^,  72.5. 

IV^j%«f(NM.^-«Thi»  acKi  U  fiwvied  bv  fwai^  selewua,  or  metallic  adenides, 
wilk  uili^ ;  w'WiiUl^  \^  p«.^aMa  »  ihw  oWisKtl ;  tk»  is  liuBolped  in  water,  and 
a  9k4iilk>tt  vMT  ttiiiaiK^  v'f  Wai  aMiNi ;  n»biawil»  «tf  Wad  k  ft«ei|«iaa»L,  wkidi  is  weU 
w^M^hslv  lW«  ^Mk^if^^fe^^  ia  wal^^aai  ^kwaapowii  bj  Innlra«lf4aiie  acid.  The 
aijilaikyi  vMf  ^jh^^inmc  aoii  »  miiafa»(4  by  ilkaraim  frvm  iW  s^ltpki^  of  lead,  and 


sV4KV«u«9«^l  bY  ^iW  <^va)KMnAk^  In  this 

«sai^  XI  W  HKT^v  i^<  s\»«K(K«tuctt  v,>e'  vpttu^Y^JK^ta^  mWuit  ae&a»  HCSeQ^     If 

^^v^/«>Mk*  ^-^iN^bc  a<«i  sntti».*<  ^j^Im  ua  ^  aa&Lv^ibiw»  saucw     TSfeeconeen- 
t««^N(  ik.s^:):\Na  ^  orfc^ki^^^ttwM  4dfei  vViii^rik*;^^ ;  tin  Via»  |!NaA  NtKai^ikMe  to  sol- 

\^  !)NSit  Vm^^  *Vx^  ^^4^^  V  ^:^s>^  O^  ^  «M\wi9i]iM«^  9t]a^  ^isimihms  add  and 
^Ms^i^'iisp     l^x^J^vc^A*^ V  jftNjJt  ^W  J»<vv(i»9wiw<»  ^  >«icli  :m  4tii  Ni£  ^Mifc&  :  «2&k«ine  is 

^v.  iiii*»?  >.  ^'  'wiica^c  ^*4xi  ^c  ^iftiftni.  '.ts  :ttME^  4s«ai^  >^  "iiac  if  ^^'•jixrae  acid. 
i;*K  x-^  •».».*e*  A:co^;^^^^^t\i  -ji/  Mvt  uv  'c<»«ii«>f^M^  ^Wi  "a^f  Mi":3iiii?jaL     The 

j<M  >«i»/a.tu.    "^Vvi    iitv^u   ti^'u  >\iiv^  ;0«tex\>«*,  ^'tttittCtML  Atf^urnof..  jisoialdes 
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SBLBNIUM    AND   HYDROGEN. 

Htdkobelxnio  Acid,  Seleniuretted  Hydrogen. 

HSe.     Eq.  40.5.     Sp.  Gr.  3.42. 

§112.  /Veparo^iojt.— Upon  adding  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute  Rulphuric  acid 
to  Belenide  of  potasaiam  or  of  iron,  hjdroselenic  acid  is  disengaged : — 

HCl-f  FeSe=HSe + FeCl. 

It  most  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Properties.— Seleninretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  possessing  an  odor  very 
like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is  even  more  poisonous  than  the  latter ; 
It  produces  a  very  painful  sensation  and  irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  eyes ;  it  destroys  the  sense  of  smell  for  some  time,  and  frequently 
brings  on  a  bad  cough,  lasting  for  some  days.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
blue  flamOi  oxide  oi  selenium  and  selenious  acid  being  produced,  and  selenium 
deposited. 

Hrdroaelenio  acid  is  absorbed  by  water  even  more  plentifully  than  hydro- 
aolpnoric  acid ;  the  solution  is  colorless,  and  has  a  faint  odor.  It  is  gradually 
decomponed,  like  hydrosulphuric  acid,  in  contact  with  air ;  selenium  being  de- 
podted  in  dark-red  flakes. 

When  a  solution  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen  is  added  to  (or  the  gas  passed 
through)  solutions  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals,  selenides  are  precipitated ;  most 
of  them  are  either  dark  brown  or  black ;  the  salts  of  cerium,  manganese,  and 
mc,  however,  give  flesh-colored  precipitates. 

Selenium  and  Chlorine. — The  action  of  chlorine  on  selenium  gives  rise  to 
the  production  of  two  compounds;  when  chlorine  is  passed  over  selenium,  the 
latter  melt^  considerable  heat  being  disengaged,  and  a  brown  liquid  formed ;  if 
the  action  of  chlorine  be  continued,  this  liquid  is  converted  into  a  white  solid. 

tnie  first  of  these  products  is  the  mbchloride  of  selenium,  Se^gCl.  It  is  an  oily, 
tnosparent,  brown,  volatile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  which  decomposes  it 
gradually  into  hydrochloric  and  selenious  acids,  and  selenium. 

Bichloride  of  Sdenium^  SeCl^  is  the  white  substance  above  referred  to,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  upon  the  subchloride.  It  is  more 
Tdaftale  thUn  the  latter,  and  sublimes  in  white  crystals.  When  it  is  brought  in 
eontact  with  water,  a  slight  effervescence  ensues,  accompanied  by  disengagement 
of  heat  and  its  conversion  into  selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  By  treating  the 
bidiloride  with  afresh  quantity  of  selenium,  it  is  reconverted  into  the  subchloride. 

Selenium  and  Bromine. — There  appear  to  bo  several  compounds  of  selenium 
■od  bromine ;  but  that  in  which  these  elements  are  found  in  the  proportion  of 
five  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  appears  to  be  the  most  stable. 

Selenium  and  Sulphur. — These  two  substances  may  be  made  to  mix  in  all 
proportions  by  fusing  them  together.  Two  definite  combinations  of  selenium  and 
lalphur  have,  hoi^ever,  been  obtained ;  the  hUulphxde  and  the  tersulphide  of 
lelenium. 

Bisvlphide  of  Selenium,  SeSg,  is  produced  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  into 
a  solution  of  hydroselcnic  acid;  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  collects  to 
a  red  mass  when  the  liquid  is  heated. 

The  Temdphide  of  Sdeniunij  SeS,,  is  formed  when  three  equivalents  of  sul- 
phur and  one  of  selenium  are  fused  together. 

Metallic  Selenides  are  prepared  artificially  by  methods  similar  to  those 
which  furnish  the  sulphides,  to  which  they  are  analogous  in  their  properties. 
The  selenides  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  red,  or  red-brown;  those  of  the  other 
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metals  (with  the  exceptions  before  mentioned)  are  dark-colored,  and  possess  a 
certain  metallic  lustre.  When  heated  in  air  thcj  are  decomposed,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  sulphides ;  the  selenium  bums  awaj  with  a  reddish-blue  flame. 
Some  selenides,  like  the  sulphides,  exist  in  combination  with  water.  The  alkaline 
selenides  are  soluble  in  water;  thej  generally  possess  a  reddbh  tinge,  owing 
doubtless  to  excess  of  selenium,  as  they  soon  decompose  on  exposure  to  air ; 
when  mixed  with  acids  they  evolve  hydroselenic  acid. 


PHOSPHORUS.* 


/%m.  P.     Eq,  82.«     Sp.  Gr.  1.77. 

§  118.  This  element  was  discovered  by  Brandt,  in  1669,  who  obtained  it  by 
distilling  the  residue  of  nrine;  the  first  method  of  preparing  it  was  published  by 
Ktlnckel.  ^ 

Phosphorus  occurs,  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  metallic  oxides,  in  the 
bones  of  animals,  in  urinary  and  other  excrements,  and  in  many  portions  of  the 
vegetable  creation.  It  exists  in  fibrin  and  albumen,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  occurs  as  phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  lime 
(as  apatite),  alumina  (wavellite),  lead,  copper,  &c.,  and  also  in  meteoric  iron. 
It  likewise  is  found  occasionally  in  marshy  districts,  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
(resulting  from  vegetable  or  animal  decay).' 

Preparation. — In  order  to  obtain  phosphorus,  bones,  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  gelatin  and  phosphate  of  lime,  are  calcined  in  open  vessels  until  the 
former  is  entirely  burnt  away.  The  bone  ash  thus  obtained  is  then  reduced  to 
powder;  3  parts  of  this  ash,  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  16  parts  of  water,  are 
intimately  mixed  and  digested  together  for  some  considerable  time;  the  liquid, 
which  then  contains  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  is  separated  by  straining  through 
linen  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  concentrated  to  a  thick  syrup,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  }  part  of  charcoal,  when  it  assumes  a  doughy  consistenoe. 
The  mass  is  then  stroody  heated  in  an  iron  vessel,  being  kept  constantly  stirred 
until  perfectly  dry,  and  afterwards  transferred,  when  cool,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
into  an  iron  or  stoneware  retort,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  adapted  a  wide  tube, 
bent  at  right  angles,  and  passing  to  the  bottom  of  a  receiver  containing  water, 
and  provided  with  an  outlet  for  the  gaseous  products.  The  receiver  should  also 
be  surrounded  with  water.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  acted  upon  by  the  charcoal 
in  the  following  manner : — ^ 

P0.+C,=5C0+P; 

but  only  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime 
is  acted  upon  by  the  charcoal,  ordinary  phosphate  of  lime  being  left  in  the  retort. 
The  phosphorus  is  condensed  by  the  water  in  the  receiver,  as  it  distils  over ;  the 
carbonic  oxide  evolved  is  generally  mixed  with  some  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  mixture, 
which  undergoes  decomposition,  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the 

'  t^Cf  light,  ^i(M,  to  bear.  '  Berzelius,  81.6;  Schrotter,  81. 

'  Nearly  all  boIIh  contain  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  in  very  miniite 
proportions ;  the  plants  which  grow  upon  these  soils  contain  it  in  larger  quantitiea,  since 
they  have  as  it  were  concentrated  it  within  their  tissues ;  the  animaJs  which  live  upon 
such  plants  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  phosphorus,  and  hence  they  form  the  aooroe 
from  which  this  element  is  prepared. 

^  A  modification  of  the  above  process  has  been  proposed  by  Wdhler,  which  oonrists  in 
adding  to  the  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  charcoal,  a  qoaatitj  of  sand  (nlioio  add), 
which  combines  with  the  lime,  thus  liberating  the  whole  of  tM  phoqphorio  add. 
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phospboms.  This  gas  being  spoDtaneoasly  iDflammablei  tbcre  is  some  little  risk 
of  explosion  attending  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  unless  the  mixture  has 
been  most  carefully  dried.  After  the  phosphorus  has  distilled  over,  it  is  melted 
under  warm  water  and  pressed  through  chamois  leather,  by  which  process  it  is 
freed  from  adhering  charcoal  and  red  oxide  of  phosphorus ;  it  is  then  once  more 
melted,  and  introdooed  into  glass  tubes,  closed  at  one  end  with  a  cork.  When 
the  phosphorus  is  cool,  it  is  easily  pushed  out  in  the  form  of  a  stick.  Phosphorus 
most  be  preserred  under  water  in  a  tightly-closing  vessel;  it  is  also  advisable  to 
keep  it  in  the  dark. 

Properties, — Phosphorus  is,  when  pure,  a  colorless,  or  faintly  yellow,  trans- 
parent, or  semi-opaque  solid,  possessing  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  wax. 
it  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedra  and  rhomboidal  dodecahedra.  It  fuses  at 
113^  F.  (45^  C),  becoming  a  transparent  oily  liquid,  which  frequently  may  be 
cooled  down  far  below  the  melting  point  without  solidifying,  as  it  does,  however, 
the  moment  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  solid  substance.  The  boiling  point 
of  phosphorus  is  564°  F.  (290^  C.) ;  its  vapor  is  colorless,  and  possesses  a  den- 
sity of  4.355.  It  volatilises  at  far  below  its  boiling  point,  and  is  even  slightly 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Phosphorus  is  itself  devoid  of  taste  or  smell, 
bat  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  appearing  luminous 
in  the  dark,  and  giving  off  white  vapors,  which  consist  of  phosphorous  acid  (said 
to  be  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid),  at  the  same  time  emitting  a  peculiar  odor, 
something  like  garlic*  This  smell  is  partly  owing  to  the  production  of  ozone 
(aw  §  72).  Phosphoras  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether; 
iMsolphide  of  carbon,  essential  oils,  and  terchloride  of  phosphorus.  When  in 
solution  it  has  an  acrid,  unpleasant  taste;  it  acts  as  a  violent  irritant  poison. 

Phosphorus  is  highly  inflammable;  when  heated  in  air  it  soon  takes  fire, 
burning  with  a  white  brilliant  light,  and  evolving  white  vapors  consisting  of 
phosphoric  acid.  A  piece  of  wood  or  paper  cannot  easily  be  kindled  in  the  £mo 
of  phosphorus,  since  the  phosphoric  acid  condenses  upon  its  surface,  thus  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  action  of  the  flame.  When  dry,  phosphorus  may  also  inflame 
ipontaneously,  especially  in  warm  weather,  or  if  repeatedly  handled;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  manipulate  with  this  substance  under  water;  or,  if  this  be 
inpracticable,  the  hands  and  phosphorus  should  both  be  immersed  in  cold  water 
frcwa  time  to  time. 

The  inflammability  of  phosphorus  is  much  increased  when  it  is  in  a  finely 
divided  state;  this  is  well  seen  if  some  phosphorus  be  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  solution  poured  upon  a  piece  of  filtering- 
paper.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaporates  rapidly,  leaving  a  thin  film  of 
phosphorus  upon  the  surface,  which  inflames  as  soon  as  the  paper  is  dry.  Phos- 
phorus may  also  be  kindled  by  friction,  or  percussion. 

Phosphorus  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  modifications,  differing  from  each 
other  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  of  their  properties,  though  identical  in 
their, chemical  character.  These  are — Ist,  the  ordinary  phosphorus,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  have  just  been  described ;  2d,  white  phosphorus ;  and  3d,  red, 
or  amorphous  phosphorus.  The  two  latter  are  termed  allotropic*  modifications 
of  phosphorus. 

White  Photphonu. — If  phosphorus  be  exposed  under  water,  to  sunlight,  or 
diffused  daylight,  it  becomes  coated,  after  a  time,  with  a  white  opaque  crust,  the 

*  This  gradual  oxidation  of  pbosphorus  may  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  olefiant  gas,  ether-vapor,  or  some  essential  oil ;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  pbos- 
phonu  may  be  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  turpcn- 
tiae-Tapor.  In  pure  oxygen,  at  a  temperatore  of  60°  F.  (1G°.5  C),  no  oxidation  of  pbos- 
phoinit  takes  place;  it  commences  at  once,  however,  if  the  gas  be  rarefied,  or  diluted 
vith  hjdroceny  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid. 

s  Ail  108. 
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fipecifio  graTity  of  which  is  1.515.  It  maj  be  dried  withoat  alteration  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  but  18  ooDTerted  into  ordinary  phoaphoraa  at  a  temperatnra  eren  below 
1*22^  F.  (50^  C),  nnaooompanicd  by  loss  of  weight  or  production  of  water,  showing 
that  this  white  substance  is  only  phosphoms  in  an  altered  state  of  aggregation. 

JRfti,  or  Anwrphous  Pkofphorus, — ^This  modification  of  phosphoms  is  likewise 
produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  ordinary  modification,  nnder  water  or  alco- 
hol, or  in  carbonic  acid  and  gases  oontahiing  no  oxygen;  it  was  formerly  regarded 
as  an  oxide  of  phosphorus.  Benelius  was  the  first  to  consider  it  as  allotropio 
phosphorus.  It  has  recently  been  more  completely  examined  by  Schrotter,  who 
has  found  that  it  may  be  roidily  obtained  by  exposing  phosphomsy  for  a  length 
of  time,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen  or  moisture,  to  a  temperatore  ranging 
between  464^'  and  482<'  F.  r240''  and  250<>  G.) ;  the  fused  i^osphoms,  whi^ 
at  first  is  transparent  and  colorless,  will  gradoidly  become  red  and  opaque,  and 
may  be  finally  treed  from  any  small  portion  of  ordinary  phosphoms  by  digestion 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  which  this  amoq^hoos  nodifiation  is  perfectly  insoluble. 

When  dry,  amorphous  phosphoms  is  a  scariet,  or  carmine,  lustreless  powder, 
which  becomes  darii:er  when  heated.  It  is  also  obtained  on  the  large  scale  in 
dark  dense  masses  of  a  red«  and  sometimes  bladush-brown  color. 

Its  specific  gimrity  is  1.964  at  bO""  F.  (10*>  C)  It  does  not  beeone  Inminons 
in  the  dark  until  heated  to  a  temperature  doady  approaching  thai  al  which  it 
ittilames  (600''  F.  260'>  C) ;  and,  under  aU  arcumHanees,  this  snhilanoe  is  much 
less  infiammable  than  ordinary  phosphoms.  It  is  insoluble  in  bosI  of  the  sot 
Tents  for  phosphorus^  and  has  been  found  derad  of  the  poisonooi  properties  of 
that  substance  in  its  oi>linary  condition. 

When  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  wM  al  a  tempcntare  of  500^  F. 
^•lU)^  0.\  it  is  iveonT>»t<d  into  ctdinaiy  phosphoms^ 

liiosphoras  ci^imbines  with  oxygen  to  form  aaboxide  of  phosphorus^  P^O, 
hyK^phosphorcms  acid.  PO.  phcvplHtoas  acid,  PO,  and  phosphesic  aod,  PO,;  with 
hydTvven  it  f«wms  thive  p^enl]ar  ccnsponnds  (which  will  be  anhseqnently  de- 
M'ribca'^;  it  alw  fonns  OMipannds  wuh  nitrogen,  (Uorine,  bromine,  iodine^ 
suh^ur,  and  wlenium. 

TV  a£uitT  of  phctsphoiws  for  the  metals  is  inforicr  to  dmt  of  sidphnr.  The 
<s>mp«>uQds  it  forms  ai^  lenaed  /^^ip4iafs  ^jpkMfkmTiett\  and  are  somewhat 
at^.'iUyvHUK  to  the  sulphides^ 

Tho  ph\>jLplK>ru*  of  cvNnmefw  fnqnendT  ccntaini  anewe  and  sulphur.  In 
ofvWr  K>  deMt  thtsw  impuritM^  the  phcvfhoros  msT  Ke  heated  with  moderately 
vWKVutraK^il  nitric  ac^i  y^when  arwev  is  jceaedaes  Vft  as  a  bla^  powder);  the 
r.hrv  jo!ut2ou  »  erm^vn:^  nt^uir  to  drrnesiw  and  £T>ied  iato  two  parts---one 
to  W  ^^^^i  for  arwnv  by  Kxlin^  with  salrhhe  of  acacvsa.  eTuporating  to  expel 


*r.*v>,;:r.>«*  actvJ,  arsJ  p*s5s;rj:  $«lthn:>rct«d  kyirr^fm.  wWn  the  ydlow  sulphide 
of  ar^'^v  «Ci  K^  prxvipi^ft:^>i — the  ocWr  icrc».'a  is  czI^uMd  eonadcrdbly  with 
waror«  «>i  i<n^  wt:^  c^Iv>nie  o<*  Kar^^s,  ix  t^  rn^w-soe  of  hydrochloric  aeid; 
It  a  «b:^f'  prvvif^ta»'  of'  ^on^yi^Are  x^  barr^  »  otOLaec.  :^  pttstnce  of  sulphur 

C  w«  .-/*  c'^V  t^^V'trkx — TVis»  ^jcsaent  s  <x?;<«stht  ««d  f?r  ^  manufiieture 
^Nf  tvvi^r  WAvk*^  f'c  m^vii  :b<  r^  »>i.2ci:aoa  ii*  cf  iue  been  employed, 
^sknv  '«<  )«  Kxi9  «Ur4^^-^^a»  to  i^scV.  asa  v  ncc  jc  baM  w  sfmtaneons  inflam- 
vMi(^'«  l^>B^>rt^  ^^  A^A"  ^>(tt«rcm<»  «iB.TkV.Hcv«  b  «msill  ^iwinmies  medicinally; 
awsi  m  v<v<«v*y^  ;.  vs  ^^5s:w"t  ^x':^  :i^>i  ?\t  atko-v.  »  a  ^wn  for  rats,  ftc. 
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Suboxide  of  phosphoms    .    P.O 
Hjpophosphoroiu  aoid  PO 


Phosphorous  acid 
Phosphoric  acid   . 


PO. 


Suboxide  of  Phosphorus,  P,0.    Eq.  72. 


§  114.  /V^pararuxn.— This  compound  is  produced  by  throwiog  a  stream  of 
oxygen  upon  phosphoroa  fused  under  water.  Vivid  flashes  of  light  are  produced^ 
and  some  phosphoric  aeid  is  simultaneously  formed ;  this,  being  soluble  in  water, 
may  be  easily  separated,  by  washing,  from  the  pulverulent  suboxide  of  phospho- 
rus, which  is  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Any  unoxidized  phosphorus  may  be 
extracted  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Propertiet, — Suboxide  of  phosphorus  is  a  red  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  volatile  and  fixed  oils ;  and,  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  is  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid,  and  phosphorus : — 

6P.0=P0,+  P.. 

If  heated  neariy  to  redness  in  air,  it  takes  fire,  being  converted  into  phosphoric 
aeid ;  it  oxidises  gradually  when  moist,  or  in  damp  air )  it  takes  fire  in  chlorine, 
and  also  when  brought  into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is  immediately 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lies, hypophoq>oite  of  the  alkali,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  produced. 

A  hydrate  of  this  suboxide  also  exists,  but  cannot  be  preserved,  since  it  parts 
with  its  water,  yielding  the  red  suboxide,  directly  an  attempt  is  made  to  dry  it, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.   It  is  a  yellow  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Htpophosphorgus  Acid,  PO.    EqAO, 

PrfparatioH, — ^When  the  phosphides  of  the  alkaline  metals,  or  of  barium, 
strontium  and  magnesium,  are  acted  upon  by  water,  hypophosphites  are  produced. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  phosphorus  with  aqueous  solutions  of  the  al- 
kalies, milk  of  lime,  or  baryta-water. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  simultaneously  produced : — 

6(BaO.HO)+P^=«3BaO.PO.+3BaO.PO-f-2PH,. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  acid  consists  in  boiling  phos- 
phoma  with  baryta-water  in  an  open  wide-mouthed  flask,  and  separating  the 
pKcipitated  phosphate  of  baryta  by  filtration;  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  to  the  solution  to  separate  the  baryta,  the  filtered  liquid  digested  with 
oxide  of  lead  in  the  cold,  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution  of  hypophosphite  of 
lead  thus  produced,  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  is  then  freed 
fnm  sulphide  of  lead  by  filtration,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

Properties, — Hypophosphorous  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  anhydrous  state; 
upon  concentrating  the  aqueous  solution,  a  very  acid,  viscid  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  is  a  hydrate  of  the  acid,  of  the  formula,  3H0.P0.  When  heated,  it  is 
decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  :— 

2(8HO.PO)»=8HO.PO,.fPH,. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  being  easily  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  other  sub- 
stance.   This  add  appears  to  be  tribasic. 

The  hypopkoq>hitei  are,  most  of  them,  crystallizable,  and  appear  to  exist  com- 
bined with  a  certain  amount  of  water.  When  heated,  they  are  decomposed  into 
phosphates  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (a  little  suboxide  of  phosphorus  appears 
likewise  to  be  produced).  These  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  some  are  solu- 
ble in  alcohol;  they  are  converted  into  phosphates  by  boiling  in  contact  with  air. 
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Phosphorous  Acid,  PO,.    Eq,  56. 

This  acid  is  produced  by  the  slow  and  imperfect  combustion  of  phosphorus. 

Preparation, — The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  phosphorus  gently 
in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  drawn  out  to  a  long  narrow  point,  through  which  a  very 
slow  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed ;  the  acid  fdrms  a  white  sublimate  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tube;  phosphoric  acid  and  suboxide  of  phosphorus  are  simultaneously 
formed. 

Properties, — ^Phosphorous  acid  forms  white  bulky  flakes,  deliquescing  in 
damp  air.  It  is  capable  of  being  sublimed,  and  does  not  redden  dry  litmus-paper. 
When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  is  converted  into  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphorus : — 

5(PO,)=3PO.+P,. 

The  hydrate,  P0,.3H0,  is  prepared  by  deoompoung  the  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus by  water : — 

PCI3 + 6HO=PO,.3HO + 8HC1. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  simultaneously  produced  is  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
the  solution  of  acid  concentrated,  until  it  yields  a  mass  of  deliquescent  crystals; 
if  evaporated  still  further  [in  vacuo),  it  yields  a  thick  nncrystallisable  syrap. 
When  heated  in  this  state,  it  is  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  water  :— 

4(3HO.PO,)=3(3HO.P03)  +  PH,. 

Phosphorous  acid  also  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  on  account  of  its  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen. It  may  be  detected  in  the  water  under  which  phosphorus  has  been  kept  for 
some  time,  by  testing  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  when  a  black  precipitate 
of  metallic  silver  is  obtained. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  a  tribasic  acid;  it  does  not  possess  very  powerful  affinities 
for  bases. 

The  phosphites  appear  always  to  exist  in  combination  with  water.  Some  are 
soluble  in  the  latter,  and  those  which  are  insoluble  may  be  dissolved  in  the  pm- 
sence  of  excels  of  acid.  Phosphites  are  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  they  are,  however,  converted  into  phosphates  by  chlorine, 
nitric  acid,  and  many  metallic  oxides.  Solutions  of  these  salts  produce  no  pre- 
cipitate in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
whereby  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  phosphates. 

Anotiicr  acid,  intermediate  between  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acid  has  been 
described  by  Pclletier,  to  which  the  names  hypophoiphoric  acid  and  phosphaiic 
acid  have  been  given. 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus,  and  is  prepared  by 
introducing  sticks  of  phosphorus  into  tubes  elongated  at  the  bottom,  and  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  funnel,  the  neck  of  which  dips  in  a  bottle  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  water;  this  arrangement  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  month 
of  the  funnel  should  be  partly  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 

The  acid  drops  into  the  bottle  as  it  is  formed;  it  appears  as  a  syrupy  liqaid, 
possessing  a  faint  garlic  smell. 

The  composition  of  this  acid  is  not  thoroughly  established;  it  appears  to  pos- 
sess the  formula  PgOg,  being  intermediate  between  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

PHOSPHORIC    ACID  (anhydrous),  TOy   Eq.l2. 

§  115.  Phosphoric  acid  is  found  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  com- 
bination with  various  metallic  oxides,  as  already  mentioned.  It  exists  in  several 
igneoua  rocks,  and  in  all  rocks  of  primitive  origin.  It  is  also  found  in  the  animal 
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kingdom,  as  phosphates  of  limei  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  and  in  the  ashes  of 
many  plants. 

Anhydrous  Phosvhorio  Acid  is  produced  hy  the  rapid  oomhastion  of  phos- 
phorus in  dry  air  or  ozygen.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  white  light  flakes,  which 
fuse  to  a  vitreous  mass  at  a  red  heat,  and  sublime  at  a  still  higher  temperature. 
It  does  not  appear  to  pidssess  acid  properties,  until  it  has  combined  with  water. 
It  unites  with  the  latter  with  great  energy,  a  hissing  noise  being  produced  when 
water  is  dropped  upon  it;  it  does  not,  however,  disappear  immediately,  but  forms 
a  floocnient  hydrate,  which  gradually  dissolves. 

It  is  decomposed  by  oharooal  at  a  red  heat,  and  also  by  potassium,  sodium,  iron, 
and  some  other  metau,  phosphides  of  the  metals  and  phosphates  of  the  metallic 
oxides  being  generally  produBcd.* 

Htdratjcs  of  Phosphobio  Acid. — There  exist  three  different  hydrates  of 
phosphoric  acid  (besides  modifications  of  these  lately  discovered).  Several  views 
are  taken  of  the  true  constitution  of  these  hydrates,  which  differ  remarkably  from 
each  other  in  their  properties.  They  are  considered  either  as  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  in  combination  with  various  proportions  of  water,  or,  according  to  the 
theory  of  hydrogen-acids,  as  perfectly  different  compounds  of  the  formula)  POgH, 
PO^H^  POgH,.  Though  the  latter  view  affords  a  bettor  explanation  of  the  pro- 
perties and  constitution  of  these  acids,  the  former  is  still  generally  adopted 
among  chemists.  These  acids  are  termed  mono-,  bi-  and  tri-baaic  phosphoric  acids^ 
or  metaphosphoricy  pyrophotphoric^  and  common  phospJioric  acids. 

Monobasic,  or  Metaphosphoric  Acid,  HO.PO3. 

This  acid  is  formed  by  adding  water  to  the  anhydrous  acid.  It  is  best  obtained 
by  the  following  process:  1  part  of  phosphorus  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  in- 
troduced into  a  retort  connected  with  a  receiver,  and  containing  13  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  spec.  grav.  1.2 ;  the  retort  is  moderately  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  and  the  nitric 
aeid  which  distils  over  returned  to  it  from  time  to  time,  until  the  phosphorus 
has  disappeared ;  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the 
residual  liquid  evaporated  in  a  platinum  capsule  as  long  as  any  water  is  evolved ; 
opon  cooling,  the  phosphoric  acid  appears  as  a  colorless  glass  (frequently  termed 
^ial  phosphoric  acid),  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  and  is  volatilized  to 
•ome  extent  when  heated  to  redness.  The  acid  obtained  by  this  method  sometimes 
contains  traces  of  arsenic,  which  may  be  detected  by  Reinsch's  test  (see  Analysis). 

A  solution  of  this  acid  may  be  also  obtained  by  preparing  the  metaphosphate 
of  lead  from  the  soda-salt,  produced  by  igniting  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda, 
microcosmic  salt  (Na0.NH^0.H0.P03),  decomposing  the  lead-salt  by  means  of 
hjdrosulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  solution,  separated  from  the  sulphide  of 
I^,  to  expel  the  excess  of  the  gas. 

The  solution  of  this  acid  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate; it  also  coagulates  albumen,  and  forms  a  difficultly  soluble  salt  when 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  potassa.  If  kept  for  some  daj's,  or  when  boiled  for  some 
time,  it  combines  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  water,  forming  pyrophosphoric 
acid,  and  afterwards  passes  into  ordinary  or  tribasic  phosphoric  acid.  The  water 
^  hydration  of  this  acid  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  forms  with  bases  only  one  class  of  salts,  having  the  gene- 
nl  formula  MO.PO3.  The  soluble  metaphosphates  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 
Thej  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

[The  behavior  of  metaphosphoric  acid  with  bases  under  various  circumstances 
his  been  submitted  to  close  examination  by  Maddrell,  Hcnneberg,  and  Fleitmann. 

'  The  powerful  affinity  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  for  water  renders  it  very  useftil 
tt  i  dehydrating  agent ;  it  is  especially  employed  in  organic  inrestigations. 

12 
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The  last-named  chemist  has  come  to  the  oondasion  that  there  exist  fife  polj- 
meric  modifications  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  which  he  distinguishes  as  follows  : — 

Mono-metaphosphoric  add       ....       PO5.IIO 

Di-metaphosphorio  acid 2PO5.2HO 

Tri-metaphosphoric  acid 3POf.8HO 

Tetra-roetaphosphoric  acid       ....  4P0^.4HO 

Uexa-metaphosphorio  acid       ....  6PO3.6HO 

The  following  is  his  view  regarding  the  formation  of  these  various  mocGfications: 
Jibno-metaphosphoric  acid  is  produced  when  equal  equivalents  of  potasaa  and 
metaphosphoric  acid  are  united  together;  cfi-metaphosphoric  acid  is  formed  when 
equal  equivalents  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  protoxide  of  copper,  eidc,  or  man- 
ganesCy  are  heated  together ;  ^rt-metaphosphoric  acid  is  only  produced  when  a 
mixture  of  equal  equivalents  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  soda  is  allowed  to  crjfs- 
tallize  hy  gradual  cooling ;  fe/ra- metaphosphoric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
teroxide  of  bismuth  and  the  protoxides  of  lead  and  cadmium  upon  metaphos- 
phoric add ;  and  Ae2%i- metaphosphoric  acid  is  produced  by  iffnitin^  the  hydrate 
of  phosphoric  acid,  by  rapidly  oooling  die  fused  soda-salt^  and  also  by  the  action 
of  protoxide  <^  silver.] 

Ptrophosphgrio  Acid,  2H0.P0,. 

If  tribasio  phosphoric  acid  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  vessel  until  the  tem- 
perature reaches  415^  F.  (213^  C.),  it  is  converted  into  pyrophosphorio  add, 
which,  when  concentrated,  forms  a  soft  viscid  glass,  very  soluble  in  water.  A 
solution  of  this  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  pyrophosphate  of  aoda 

S2NaO.P05)  with  acetate  of  lead,  diffudng  tne  washed  predpitate  thnmgh  water, 
iecomposing  it  with  hydrosulphuric  add,  and  freeing  the  filtered  solution  firam  the 
latter  by  evaporation.  A  solution  of  this  acid  does  not  coagulate  album  A  nor 
precipitate  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  caldum,  and  yields  (only  upon  nentralii- 
ing  with  ammonia)  a  white  flaky  predpitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  A  solution 
of  this  add  may  be  preserved  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  but  is  converted  by  heat 
into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 

Pyrophosphorio  acid  forms  two  classes  of  salts  with  metallic  oxides ;  the  add 
pyrophosphates,  MO.HQ.PO^,  and  the  neutral  pyrophosphates  2M0.P0^.  The 
latter  salts  possess  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  When  a  pyrophosphate  is  heated 
with  excess  of  base,  it  is  converted  into  a  tribasic  phosphate. 

Tribasic,  or  Ordinary  Phosphoric  Acid. 

sno.POy 

Preparation, — It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  solutions  of  the  preceding 
acids  are  heated  for  some  time,  they  are  converted  into  ordinary  phosphoric  acid. 
This  acid  may  therefore  be  prepared  by  burning  phosphorus  gradually  in  air, 
under  a  bell  jar,  heating  the  resulting  product  with  nitric  add,  to  convert  any 
oxide  of  phosphorus  or  phosphorous  acid  into  phosphoric  acid,  expelling  the  nitrio 
acid  by  evaporation,  and  dissolving  the  resulting  glacial  mass  in  hot  water. 

A  method  commonly  used  for  preparing  this  add,  is  to  decompose  the  add 
phosphate  of  lime  (obtained  according  to  the  method  given  in  the  preparation  of 
phosphorus)  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia^  the  former  of  which  de- 
composes the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  latter  precipitates  the  lime  from 
the  sulphate. 

The  solution  containing  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residue  ignited,  when  both  the  salts  are  decomposed,  and  gladal 
phosphoric  acid  remains ;  if  this  be  boiled  with  water,  it  gives  the  tribasic  add. 
It  is  said  that  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  prepared  always  contains  a  little  am- 
monia. 
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Propertit^ — ^If  a  Bolation  of  ordinary  phosphoric  acid  be  evaponited  to  a  thin 
Bjrap,  haid  transparent  crystals  <^  trihydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  are  obtained. 
Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  parts  with  its  water  very  slowly  at  320^  F.  (160®  C.) 
If  heated  for  some  time  to  415®  R  (213®  C),  it  loses  one  oqaivalent  of  its  basic 
water,  becoming  converted  into  pyrophosphoric  acid,  2H0.P0«;  at  a  red  heat  it 
loses  a  second  equivalenti  becoming  metaphosphoric  acid,  HO.PO^.  A  solution 
of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  nor  does  it  precipitate  a 
solntion  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  when  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added, 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver  is  obtained. 

Or£nary  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  bases  three  different  classes  of  salts ; 
the  neatnl  tribasic  phosphates  of  the  formula  3MO.PO3;  ^^  common  phos- 
phates containing  two  equivalents  of  base,  and  one  of  basic  water,  to  one  of 
scid,  2H0.H0.P0.;  and  the  acid  tribasic  phosphates,  containing  one  equivalent 
cf  baae,  and  two  of  basic  water,  to  one  equiyalent  of  acid,  M0.2H0.P0f.  The 
neutral  tribasic  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  have  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction ;  the 
eommoD  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  are  feebly  alkaline;  when  ignited  they  are 
eoaverted  into  pyrophosphates;  the  acid  phosphates  are  converted  by  ignition 
into  metaphosphates. 

The  different  equivalents  of  basic  water  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  may  be 
replaced  by  equivalents  of  different  bases.  All  soluble  tribasic  phosphates  yield 
a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Flmtmann  and  Henneberg  have  discovered  two  new  classes  of  phosphates,  in 
whidi  the  base  b  combined  with  acid  according  to  the  formulas,  3M0.2PO.  and 
6M0.5PO.. 

The  soda-salts  of  these  series  will  be  described  in  the  article  upon  soda. 

Liebig  considers  the  relations  between  the  different  modifications  of  phosphoric 
add  to  be  exhibited  in  the  most  simple  manner,  by  regarding  the  composition  of 
their  salts  in  such  a  light  as  to  compare  quantities  of  these  containing  an  equal 
aoumnt  of  base;  the  following  table  would  represent  the  general  formulas  of  the 
various  phosphates  according  to  this  view : — 

8MO.PO5      Common,  or  tribasic  phosphates    .     .     6M0.2PO^ 

2M0.P0.      Pyrophosphates 6MO.3PO4 

3M0.2POf  >  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's  new  phos-  /  6M0.4POf 

6M0.6PO,5      phates ( 6M0.6PO, 

MO.PO,      Metaphosphates 6M0.6PO, 
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Solid  phoephuretted  hydrogen     ....     P^H 
Liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen        .     .     .     P  H^ 
(jaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen      .     .     .     P 11, 

Solid  Phosphurettsd  Htdrooen,  Phosphids  of  Hydrogen.    P,H. 

§  116.  Upon  decomposing  by  water  the  phosphide  of  potassium,  formed  by 
filling  phosphorus  and  potassium  together  under  naphtha,  a  vellow  powder  pre- 
cipitates, which  has  been  shown  to  £«  the  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen. 

This  substance  may  also  be  produced  in  other  ways;  first,  by  exposing  the 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  by  heating  phosphorus  with  milk  of  lime, 
to  strong  daylight,  in  bottles  with  the  necks  immersed  in  w/iter.  Yellow  flakes 
ire  deposited  aiter  a  time,  the  gas  losing  the  spontaneous  inflammability  which 
it  at  first  possessed.  Secondly,  it  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  phosphide  of 
ealeinm  (Ca^P)  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  being 
Bmultaneoiisly  produced.    In  both  of  these  cases  it  appears  that  a  second  com- 
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pound,  the  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  to  he  presently  described,  is  produced, 
which  resolves  itself  into  gaseous  and  solid  phosphides,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation : — 

5PH,  =  8PH3  +  P.H 

Liquid  phoftphide  Gaseous  phosphide  Solid  photphide. 

Properties, — This  substance,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  yellow,  but  assumes  an 
orange  color  by  exposure  to  light;  it  is  inodorous,  not  luminous  in  the  dark, 
and  takes  fire  at  892^  F.  (200^  C),  and  also  when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon 
an  anvil.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the  formation  of  a  hypophosphite  :»- 

P,H+2HO+6KO=2(3KO.PO)+H,. 

In  decomposing  phosphide  of  calcium  by  water,  a  greenish  substance  is  fre- 
quently observed,  which  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  this  solid  phosphide. 

Liquid  Phosphide  of  Hydrogen,  PH^ 

This  compound  is  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  evolved  by  the  action  of  water 
on  phosphide  of  calcium  at  140°  F.  (60°  CJ,  through  an  U-shaped  tube  im- 
mersed in  a  freezing  mixture. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify  at  — 4°  F.  ( — ^20°  C),  but  which 
is  volatilized  and  decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  86^  F.  (80°  C);  it  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  refracts  light  powerfully.  It  is  resolved,  by  the  action  of  Ii|^t| 
into  solid  and  gaseous  phosphides  of  hydrogen. 

Alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  appear  to  dissolve  it,  but  immediately  decom- 
pose it  in  the  above  manner.  It  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  air, 
burning  with  a  bright  light  When  mixed  in  the  smallest  proportion  with  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  or  any  other  inflammable  gas,  it 
renders  them  spontaneously  inflammable. 

Gaseous  Phosphide  of  Hydboqen,  Phosphubetted  Hydrogen  Gas. 

PHy     Sp,  Gr.  1.185. 

Composition  hy  Volume. — 1  volume  of  phosphorus  and  6  volumes  of  hydrogen 
condensed  into  4  volumes. 

This  gas  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  crystallized  phos- 
phorous acid  in  a  green  class  retort  (if  a  white  glass  retort  be  employed  the  gas 
will  contain  a  little  free  hydrogen,  an  alkaline  phosphite  being  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  phof<phorou8  acid  on  the  glass). 

Ilydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  decomposed  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

4(3HO.PO,)=PH,+3(3HO.PO,). 

It  may  also  be  obtained  as  already  stated,  together  with  the  solid  compound, 
by  acting  upon  phosphide  of  calcium  with  concentrated  hydrochlorie  acid : — 

5Ca,P+10HCl=10CaCl+P.H-f3PH,. 

'When  prepared  by  either  of  these  methods,  this  gas  is  colorless,  possessed  of 
a  (lisngroeuble  alliaceous  odor,  and  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable,  but  bums 
whon  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  being  converted  into  water  and  phosphoric  acid. 
A  Hlight  admixture  of  air,  though  producing  no  effect  at  first,  will  sometimes  cause 
it  to  explode  spontaneously  after  a  time.     It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

(lasoous  phosphurctted  hydrogen  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  spontaneously 
inflammable  state,  by  boiling  phosphorus  together  with  water  and  hydrate  of 
limo,  or  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa.  A  small  flask  is  filled  to  about  three* 
fourths  with  the  solution  of  potassa  (or  milk  of  lime),  a  few  fragments  of  |dboa* 
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plioras  are  iDtrodaced,  and  the  flask  heated  on  a  sand-bath.  As  soon  as  the  gas 
eToWed  barns  at  the  mouth,  a  delivery-tube  is  attached,  and  the  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  collected  over  water.  When  a  bubble  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  it  will  inflame  with  a  slight  detonation,  producing  a  white  wreath  of  smoke 
(phosphoric  acid),  which  gradually  expands  as  it  ascends. 

The  eiiect  of  the  simoltaneous  action  of  phosphorus  and  an  alkaline  base  upon 
water  is  the  production  of  a  hypophosphite,  together  with  phosphuretted  hydro* 
gen  (eee  §  114). 

The  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  upon 
phosphide  of  calcium  with  water. 

When  preserved  for  some  time  this  sas  loses  its  spontaneous  inflammability, 
in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  phosphide  of 
bydrqgen  (as  already  described)  to  which  it  owes  this  property.  Many  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  property  of  decomposing  the  liquid  phosphide  (such  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  oil  of  turpentine)  deprive  the  gas  at  once  of  its  spontaneous 
inflammability,  which  may,  however,  be  restored  by  acting  upon  the  uninflam- 
mable gas  with  an  oxidizing  agent  (such  as  binoxide  of  nitrogen),  which,  by 
abstracting  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  reproduces  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
eompound,  which  remains  diffu!^  through  the  gas. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  (when  spontaneously  inflammable)  also  takes  fire 
in  chlorine  gas,  burning  with  a  greenish- white  light,  and  yielding  hydrochloric 
idd  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  Many  metals  extract  the  phosphorus 
from  this  gas  at  high  temperatures,  yielding  metallic  phosphides  and  free  hydro- 
gen. Some  metallic  solutions  decompose  phosphuretted  hydrogen ;  with  sulphate 
of  copper  a  black  precipitate  is  formed ;  the  gas,  however,  is  not  entirely  absorbedi 
hot  loses  its  inflammability. 

The  analogy  of  this  compound,  in  some  respects,  to  ammonia  (to  which  it 
corresponds  in  composition)  is  remarkable.  It  unites  with  hyariodio  acid, 
forming  a  crystalline  compound  analogous  to  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is 
decomposed  by  water  with  evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  also  unites,  like  ammonia,  with  the  higher  oxides  of  tin,  antimony,  iron, 
ind  other  metals,  forming  white  saline  compounds. 


PHOSPHORUS  AND  CHLORINE. 

{117.  These  two  elements  unite  with  considerable  energy,  producing  two 
different  compounds,  the  terchloride  and  pentachloride  o/phottphohts. 

TlROHLORIDS  or  PHOSPHORUS,  PC!,.     Sp.  Gr.  1.45. 

This  chloride  is  formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  into  or  upon  fused  phos- 
phorus, in  a  retort  moderately  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  until  nearly  the  whole  of 
tlie  phosphorus  is  converted  into  terchloride,  which  distils  over  into  a  receiver.^ 

It  is  a  colorless  transparent  limpid  liquid  which  has  a  pungent  odor,  resem- 
Umg  that  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  boils  at 
172^4  F.  (TS**  C.) 

When  mixed  with  water,  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  and 
phosphorous  acids: — 

PCl,+3HO=PO,+3HCl. 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  with  the 
iid  of  heaty  the  solution  depositing  a  film  of  phosphorus  as  the  liquid  evaporates. 

'  Knee  the  amorphoiu  phosphoras  has  been  introduced  into  general  use,  the  danger 
HUmding  the  preparation  of  both  chlorides  of  phosphoras  has  been  considerably  dimi- 
liahed. 
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Pentaohlobidi  of  Phosphorus,  PCI^. 

This  compound  is  produced  bj  allowiDg  phosphorus  to  bum  in  ezoess  of  drj 
chlorine  gas  (which  it  does  spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperaturesY  or  by  acting 
upon  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus  with  chlorine,  which  gradually  oonTeits  it 
into  the  solid  pentachloride.  The  latter  is  a  snow-white,  flooculent  substance, 
which  volatilises  below  2W  F.;  its  yapor  density  is  4.85  at  865o  F.  (ISd^"  C); 
it  may  be  fused  under  pressure,  and  crystallizes,  upon  cooling,  in  transparent 
prisms.  It  fumes  on  exposure  to  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into  phos- 
phoric and  hydrochloric  acids : — 

PC1.+ 6H0-P0.+ SHCl 

It  forms,  with  metallic  oxides,  chloride  of  the  metal  and  phosphate  of  the  oxide. 
Pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  like  phosphoric  acid,  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
dehydrating  agent ;  it  has  also  lately  been  used  for  producing  chlorine  compounds 
of  organic  derivation.* 

OXTCHLORIDS  OP  PHOSPHORUS,  PC1,0,.      Sp^  Gr.  1.7. ' 

Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  gradually  converted  by  aqueous  vapor  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  above  compound : — 

PCl.+2HO=PCl,0,+2Ha 

This  substance  is  always  produced  after  a  time,  if  pentachloride  of  phosphoros 
be  preserved  in  an  imperfecUy-stoppered  bottle. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  very  limpid,  and  of  high  refracting  power.  It  boils  at 
230^  F.  (110^  C),  yielding  a  vapor  of  the  density  5.40;  its  odor  is  similar  to 
that  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus.  It  fumes  in  air,  and  is  decomposed,  by  oon- 
taot  with  water,  into  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Chlorosulphids  of  Phosphorus,  PGIS^ 

When  dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  pentachloride  of  phomphoms,  or 
when  the  latter  is  agitated  in  a  vessel  filled  with  the  dry  gas,  a  colorless  liqoid 
of  the  above  composition  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  262^  F.  (128^  C.);  it  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric,  hydrosulphuric,  and  phosphoric 
acids : — 

PCl,S,+5HO=P03+8Ha+2HS. 

It  is  converted  into  sulphophoxphoric  acid  by  alkalies,  a  metallic  chloride  being 
simultaneously  produced : — 

PCl,8,+6KO-3KCl+3KO.PO,S^ 

The  sulphophosphates  may  be  crystallised ;  they  correspond  to  the  tribasio 
phosphates,  the  formula  of  tuIphophoq>hate  o/ioda  being — 

3NaaPOA+24UO. 

This  acid  may  be  replaced  in  its  combinations  with  bases  by  the  weakest  acids; 
when  thus  liberated,  it  is  at  once  decomposed  into  hydrosulphuric  and  phoq^horio 
acids  :— 

3(HO.PS.P,)+2HO=3(HO.PO,)+2HS.« 

PaOSPHORUS  AND  BrOMINX. 

When  phoftphorus  and  bromine  are  brought  into  contact  in  a  vessel  fiOod  with 

*  (\>m)x>uiul(«  of  (X'ntachloriiie  of  phosphorus  with  Tarioiis  acids  (e.  ^.  sulphorio,  phos- 
phoric, nmonious,  and  tungstic  acids)  have  been  obtaiDed. 

'  Wy  Uic  notion  of  sulphur  on  pentachloride  of  phosphomi,  Gladitona  has  obtaiaad  a 
ll<)uld  con\po\ind  to  which  he  ascribes  the  formula  PS^Clg. 
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cirbonie  acid,  they  unite  instantaneonslj,  with  iDcandesoence;  the  products  being 
%  Mlid  or  a  liquid,  aooording  to  the  proportions  used. 

IMnmnide  o/Photphonu  (PBr,)  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phosphorus,  in 
Toy  small  pieces,  to  perliBCtly  anhydrous  bromine,  until  the  color  of  the  latter 
dinppean  perfectly ;  excess  of  phosphorus  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 

It  18  a  colorless,  very  Tolatile,  pungent  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify  at  10^.4 
F.  ( — 12^  G.^ ;  when  in  contact  with  air  it  emits  white  fumes ;  and  is  decomposed 
by  water,  witn  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  into  hydrobromic  and  phosphorous 
aeida.    It  has  also  the  property  of  dissolving  phosphorus. 

Ptniahromide  of  Photphoru$  (PBr^)  may  be  formed  by  mixing  the  terbromide 
with  bromine,  or  by  bringing  a  small  excess  of  the  latter  in  contact  with  phosphorus. 

It  is  a  lemon-yellow  solid  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  the  rhomboidal  form 
after  fusion,  and  may  be  obtained  in  needles  by  sublimation.  It  evolves  dense 
fumes  in  air,  and  is  converted  by  water  into  hydrobromic  and  phosphoric  acids. 

An  oofybramule  of  ^hirphoTUA^  analogous  to  the  oxychloride,  of  the  formula 
PBr,0^  also  exists. 

Phosphorus  and  Iodine. 

These  two  substances  unite  with  energy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  phos- 
phorus bursting  into  flame  if  air  have  access.  The  phosphorus  appears  to  unite 
with  iodine  in  several  proportions ;  1  of  the  former  to  24  of  the  latter  forms  a 
Uack  mass,  fusing  at  104^.8  F.  (46^  C.) ;  I  to  16  forms  a  dark  gray  crystalline 
Mibstence,  fuuns  at  84^.2  F.  (29^  C.) ;  and  1  to  8  an  orange-yellow  mass,  fusing 
at  212^  F.  (100^  G.) ;  all  three  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydriodic 
add ;  and  in  addition,  the  first  yields  phosphoric  acid,  the  second  phosphorous 
Mid,  and  the  third  phosphorous  acid  and  phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  and  Nitrogen. 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by  both  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus. 

The  terchloride  of  phosphorus  yields  a  white  solid  which  is  sparingly  soluble 
\k  water,  and  has  the  composition  PCi,.5NH,.  When  this  compound  is  heated 
k  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrogen,  ammonia,  phosphorus, 
ndphogphide  of  nitrogen^  N,P.  This  last  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  inso- 
lible  in  all  menstrua ;  it  is  infusible  and  does  not  volatilize  at  a  red  beat  if  air 
be  excluded,  but  is  slowly  oxidized  when  heated  in  air;  when  heated  in  hydrogen 
it  yields  ammonia.     It  is  but  slowly  affected  by  powerful  oxidiziog  agents. 

Gerhardt  stetes  that  this  compound  contains  hydrogen,  and  assigns  to  it  the 
fennula  PN,H,  with  the  name  phofpJiam, 

When  the  pentachloride  of  phoepuorus  is  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas,  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  is  produced,  together  with  a  white  insoluble  substance,  of  the 
finiDula  N,P.2H0,  to  which  the  names  phoiephamide  and  h^J rated  phosphide  of 
nitrogen  have  been  given.  When  boiled  with  water,  especially  in  presence  of 
adds  and  alkalies,  it  yields  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 

When  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  gray 
insoluble  residue,  which  fuses,  but  is  not  decomposed  when  further  heated ;  its 
fcnnula,  according  to  Oerhardt,  is  PNO,. 

When  the  mass  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  ammonia  upon  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  is  distilled  with  water,  a  white  substance  passes  over,  which  crys- 
tallises in  regular  prisms;  it  fuses  below  212^  F.,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
appears  to  possess  great  stability. 

This  body  has  been  named  the  chlorophofphide  of  nitrogen ;  its  formula  is 
N^,Cl,. 

Phosphorus  and  Sulphur These  elements  combine  in  a  number  of  dif- 

6nnt  proportions ;  if  phosphorus  and  sulphur  be  very  gently  heated  together| 
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they  unite  with  diseDgagemcnt  of  mach  heat,  and  frequently  with  explosion. 
The  safest  method  of  causins  them  to  combine-  is  by  fusing  the  phosphorus  in  a 
flask  under  water,  and  then  introducing  gradually,  small  fragments  of  sulphur. 
Compounds  of  a  pale  yellow  color  are  thus  produced,  which  have  been  shown  by 
Berzelius  to  consist  of  a  series  of  sulphides  of  phosphorus,  analogous  to  the  oxides 
of  that  element,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  comparison  :— 

Subsulphido  of  phosphorus  P^S  Suboxide  of  phosphorus    .     P,0 

Protosulphide  "  P8  Hypophosphorous  acid      .     PO 

Tersulpbide  "  PS,  Phosphorous  acid    .     .     .     PO, 

Pentasulphide  "  PS^  Phosphoric  acid ....     PO^ 

Persulphide  '^  PSj^  ^o  anahf/ous  oxygen  compcnnd. 

They  are  prepared  by  fusing  together  the  two  elements,  in  the  proper  proportions, 
in  the  manner  described.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  of 
the  first  two  there  are  red  modifications.  They  combine  with  alkaline  sulphides, 
and  give  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphur-salts,  analogous  to  the  corresponding 
salts  of  the  oxides  of  phosphorus. 

PiiosPUORUS  AND  SELENIUM  appear  likewise  to  be  miscible  in  all  pi^portions, 
at  a  temperature  approaching  the  fusing  point  of  phosphorus. 

No  formulas  have  yet  been  assigned  to  the  selenides  of  phosphonis. 

Metallic  Phosphides. — The  affinity  of  phosphorus  for  metals  is  not  so 
powerful  as  that  of  sulphur ;  nevertheless,  it  unites  with  the  greater  number, 
producing  phoitphides.  These  may  be  obtained  by  direct  union  of  the  metal  and 
phosphorus  at  elevated  temperatures,  or  by  heating  the  phosphates  with  charcoal: — 

3MO.P03+Cg=8CO+M,P. 

They  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  metallic  oxides  with  phosphoruSi  or  by 
bringing  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen  in  contact  with  salts  of  the  metals. 
They  arc  solid,  opaque,  and  frequently  possess  metallic  lustre.  Many  of  them 
part  with  their  phosphorus  at  high  temperatures,  the  corresponding  phosphates 
being  sometimes  produced  at  the  same  time,  if  air  be  allowed  access.  They  are 
converted,  by  nitric  and  hypochlorous  acids,  into  phosphates.  The  alkaline  phos- 
phides are  decomposed  by  water,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and 
hypophosphite  of  the  metallic  oxide  produced. 


CARBON. 

Sj/m.  C.     Eq.  6.     Sp.  Gr.,  as  diamond,  3.5  to  3.65  (as  graphite,  1.9  to  2.8). 

§  118.  Lavoisier  was  the  first  to  show  that  carbonic  acid  consisted  of  oxygen 
and  another  element,  carbon  ;  and  that  this  element  existed  in  the  pure  state  as 
the  diamond.  Carbon  is  also  found,  nearly  pure,  in  plumbago,  or  graphite,  and 
in  anthracite.  In  coal  it  is  associated  with  iron,  hydrogen,  earthy  and  alkaline 
compounds,  &c.  In  most  vegetable  and  animal  substances  it  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent ;  it  also  occurs  in  many  minerals,  in  combination  with  oxygen  (as  car* 
bonic  acid). 

The  DIAMOND  occurs  principally  at  Golconda,  in  Borneo,  and  Brazil.  It  is 
found  in  gravel  or  sand,  or  in  a  kind  of  conglomerate  of  fragments  of  chalcedony, 
jasper,  and  quartz.  Diamonds  are  generally  found  rough,  and  coated  with  a  crust 
which  renders  them  but  slightly  translucent;  on  removing  this,  however,  they  are 
very  brilliant,  and  generally  colorless  and  transparent,  though  they  also  occur  black, 
yellowish  or  brown,  blue,  green,  and  rose-colored.  They  refract  light  powerfully. 
The  regular  octohcdron  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  diamond  y  its  most  general 
form,  however,  is  that  of  the  octohcdron,  of  which  the  planes  aro  replaced  oy  low 
pyramids  of  three  planes,  so  that  the  figure  presenta  twenty-foor  planes,  and  is 
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therefore  almost  spherical  in  form.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystal  are  seldom  flat, 
having  generally  beoome  curved,  in  conseqnence  of  the  continued  attrition  to  which 
they  have  been  subjeoted  in  the  motion  of  the  alluvial  materials  with  which  it  is 
associated ;  in  fact,  the  action  of  this  attrition  is  so  considerable,  as  frequently  to 
have  reduced  crystals  of  the  form  just  described  to  that  of  an  octohedron  with 
convex  faces.^ 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  gems,  its  natural  facets  being  harder  than 
those  produced  bj  polishing.  The  glazier,  in  choosing  the  diamond  for  cutting 
glass,  makes  use  of  an  edge  of  the  crystal  formed  by  naturally  curved  surfaces, 
since  the  edges  formed  by  flat  planes  merely  scratch  the  glass  without  producing 
anj  fissure. 

The  diamond  may  be  cleaved  in  the  direction  of  the  ootohedral  plane ;  it  can 
onlj  be  polished  by  means  of  its  own  dust.  The  diamond  may  be  exposed  to  a 
white  heat  in  a  closed  crucible  without  undergoing  any  change.  When  heated 
in  air,  it  begins  to  bum  at  about  the  fusing-point  of  silver.  If  it  be  placed  between 
the  two  charcoal  points  of  a  very  powerful  battery,  it  becomes  so  brilliant  from 
incandescence  that  the  eye  is  dazzled  when  looking  at  it ;  but  if  viewed  through 
a  smoked  glass  it  will  be  observed  to  swell  up  considerably  and  divide  into  frag- 
ments. When  cold,  it  is  no  longer  transparent,  but  metallic  gray  in  appearance, 
and  very  friable,  resembling  coke  formed  from  bituminous  coal.  Fused  nitre 
npidly  oxidizes  the  diamond,  the  carbonic  acid  produced  being  retained  by  the 
potassa  in  the  nitre.  Its  examination  according  to  this  method  affords  the  best 
proof  of  its  being  pure  carbon. 

Graphite,  Blaok-lead,  or  Plumbaqo,  is  another  crystalline  modification 
of  carbon,  very  difierent  in  appearance  and  physical  properties  to  the  diamond. 
It  is  found  imbedded,  in  the  form  of  rounded  masses,  in  strata  of  limestone, 
nica-sehist,  and  granite.  The  most  celebrated  locality  for  this  mineral  is  Bor- 
rowdale,  in  Cumberland.  The  crystalline  form,  in  which  it  is  occasionally  found, 
b  the  six-sided  table;  it  generally  consists,  however,  of  aggregates  of  small  gray 
Betallic  scales,  perfectly  opaque,  soft,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch;  it  may  bo 
cuily  cut,  and  produces  a  lead-gray  mark  upon  paper.  It  always  contains  an 
admixture  of  manganese  and  iron  (existing  apparently  as  oxides,  combined  with 
nlicio  and  titanic  acids).  Some  specimens  contain  as  much  as  28  per  cent,  of 
these  impurities,  while  in  others  only  traces  are  found.  Graphite,  like  the  dia- 
Bood,  is  unalterable  by  heat  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  bringing  an 
excess  of  charcoal  in  contact  with  fused  cast-iron;  a  portion  of  the  carbon  dis- 
lolves,  and  separates  out  again  on  cooling,  in  large  scales. 

S  119.  Coal. — ^The  form  in  which  carbon  is  found  most  abundantly  in  nature 
if  that  of  coal,  in  which  substance  it  is  associated  with  other  bodies,  very  variable 
in  their  nature. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  various  kinds  of  coal  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
are  of  vegetable  origin;  even  the  most  massive  coals  exhibit  some  evidence  of 
T^table  structure,  and  in  others  of  inferior  order,  the  complete  forms  of  various 

Clons  of  plants  are  frequently  found  compressed  between  the  layers,  more  or 
perfectly  transformed  into  coal.  These  observations,  added  to  the  results  of 
Qreful  researches  on  the  subject,  render  it  evident  that  coal  has  been  produced 
by  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  pressure  upon  vegetable  matter;  in  short, 
that  it  consists  of  the  vegetation  of  former  ages,  which  has  been  buried  beneath 
waters,  and  subsequently  become  gradually  transformed  into  coal  by  the  efiiect  of 
beat,  generated  by  the  action  of  moisture,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  deposits  of 
mid,  sand,  or  clay,  which  had  gradually  displaced  the  water.  This  process  of 
lobterraneoaB  combustion  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  ob- 

'  Diamond  in  the  amorphous  state,  of  a  brownish-black  color,  has  been  found  in  Braiil, 
aad  alio  in  aonie  parts  of  Switxerland. 
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Benrcd  when  Tegetable  matter,  sucli  as  bay,  flax^  &e.,  is  doselj  packed  Id  a  moist 
state,  when  it  is  foand  gradually  to  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation,  or  slow 
oombuBtiony  evolving  inflammable  vapors,  and  becoming  nltimatelj  oarboniaed. 

All  vegetable  matter,  if  exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  very  considerable  pressnre, 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  matter  being  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented,  would 
become  converted  into  bitumen,  lignite,  brown  coal;  or  even  perfect  coal,  aecoid- 
ing  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  action.  Gaseous  compounds^  rich  in 
carbon,  evolved  by  the  first  action  of  heat,  would,  under  these  circumstances,  bo 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  that  constituent  as  the  temperature  increased,  or  even 
sufier  entire  decomposition  with  deposition  of  carbon  (tee  §  129). 

In  laying  bare  or  rerooviDg  deposits  of  coal,  quantities  of  inflammable  gas, 
known  as  fire-damp  (carburetted  hydrogen),  are  continually  found  pent  up  in 
fissures,  or  gradually  escaping  from  the  pores  of  the  coal,  in  which  it  has  re- 
mained for  ages  compressed.  The  inflammable  gas  frequently  found  escaping 
from  morasses  and  stagnant  pools,  to  which  the  name  marsh-gas  has  been  given, 
evidently  results  from  the  same  species  of  fermentation,  or  partial  oombuatioo"  of 
vegetable  matter  inclosed  under  water  in  the  slime  and  mud;  the  -  resulting 
gaseous  products  (carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  makinff  their  escape 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  since  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  is  insuflhnent 
to  retain  them.  After  a  time,  the  mass  covering  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  such 
localities  is  found  to  consist  of  imperfectly-charred  vegetable  matter,  to  which  the 
name  peat,  or  turf,  is  given,  and  which  evidently  represents  the  coal  in  its  first 
stage  of  formation. 

Upon  examining  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  thev  are  found  to  vary  consider- 
ably in  composition  and  appearance,  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  thej 
have  been  exposed,  and  the  period  of  their  formation. 

The  more  perfect  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  mineral  charcoal  has 
been,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  elements  (hydrogen  and  oxygen^  foond  in 
the  coal,  which  originally  existed  as,  or  are  easily  convertible  into,  volatile  com- 
pounds. 

The  brown-coal,  or  lignite,  represents  the  earliest  stage  of  the  process  of  car- 
bonization, and  is  the  coal  of  roost  recent  formation.  It  has  a  brown,  earthy, 
and  sometimes  fibrous  and  woody  appearance;  large  masses  of  it  are  found 
retaining  the  original  form  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  others  containing  veiy 
perfect  fonns  of  leaves,  &o.  This  coal  contains  from  57  to  70  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  from  14  to  37  per  cent.  <^  oxygen, 
bosidos  nitrogen,  and  earthy  and  alkaline  salts.  Some  varieties  (particularly 
alum-thah),  contain  a  large  quantity  of  alumina,  and  are  employed  extensively 
for  the  manufacture  of  alum. 

The  hlack-coal,  or  pit-coal,  is  in  a  far  more  advanced  state  of  carbonisation 
than  the  lignites,  but  still  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  bituminous  matter. 

I  Inder  this  head  are  classed  many  varieties  of  coal.  The  most  bituminous  of 
tliOHti  is  the  canncl  coal;  it  is  dense,  black,  devoid  of  lustre,  exhibiting  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  When  held  in  the 
fliitiii^  of  a  candle,  it  easily  ignites,  burning  with  a  steady,  bright  flame.  This 
coal  h:iM  of  late  come  into  very  extensive  use  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
guH,  of  wliieli  it  yieldn  a  better  quality  than  other  species  of  coal.*  The  other 
varietien  of  pit  coal  alno  possess  a  laminated  structure,  and  more  or  less  brilliancy; 
the  principal  kinds  have  received  the  names,  pitvh^oal,  cubicai  coal,  splint  coal, 

■  A  niNUMOR  of  oaiuiclronl  (the  hog-head  coal)  found  at  Bathgate,  in  Scotland,  has  lately 
rooriviMl  cxtnuHivo  n])pliontion.  Wlicn  submitted  to  distillation,  it  yields  a  large  qnantitj 
of  «iil>  tnntt«T,  whioh  im  vorv  vuluahlo  ns  a  lubricating  agent,  and  from  which  a  peculiar 
oryHiiilliiio  Hiiliil,  tornuMl  parallitie,  mny  be  separated.  This  latter  has  been  proposed  as 
an  illniniimting  mutorial. 
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•BcL  caking  coal.  When  exposed  to  heat,  they  soften  (some  swelling  np  oon- 
■derablj),  born  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leave  bat  little  ash.  The  cddng  coal 
is  the  most  readily  inflammable,  banis  the  lonoest,  and  easily  agglutinates  when 
heated  in  large  masses  (whence  its  name).  It  is  therefore  employed  for  the 
mannfiu^nro  of  gas  and  ooke,  in  preference  to  the  other  kinds  of  pit  coal. 

Pit  ooals  contain  from  74  to  89  per  cent  of  carbon :  impressions  of  leaves 
and  plants,  or  a  fibrons  woody  stracture,  frequently  appear  in  some  of  them; 
almost  every  species  oentains,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mineral  constituents, 
iron-pyrites  (bisulphide  of  iron),  sometimes  in  layers  of  distinct  crystals,  and 
sometimes  very  finely  disseminated.  This  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all  con- 
ititaento  met  with  in  coal,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

The  ^ncercoal  or  anihraeiie  (  Welih  coal)  is  the  oldest  of  all  kinds  of  fossil 
eharoosl,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  last  stage  of  carbonization ;  hence  it  dif- 
fers very  considerably,  both  in  its  composition  and  nature,  from  the  other  kinds 
of  ooal.  It  is  homogeneous,  and  totally  devoid  of  impressions  of  plants,  has  a 
maanve  stmcture,  conchoidal  fracture,  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  frequently  exhibits 
a  powerful  play  (k  color  (e.g.  the  so>oalled  peacock  ooal).  It  contains  from  90 
to  95  per  cent,  of  carbon.  It  is  of  all  kinds  of  coal  the  most  difficult  of  com- 
bustion,^ and  only  bums  with  a  flame  in  a  powerful  current  of  air. 

Jet  is  also  a  species  of  coal  of  this  class :  it  is  bitummous,  and  sometimes  goes 
bj  the  name  of  pitch  coal. 

§  120.  Decomposition  of  Coal. — ^That  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  organic 
portion  of  coal  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  circumstances,  is  obvious. 
When  subjected  to  heat  in  confined  spaces  (t.  e.  destructive  distillation),  a  great 
vsiiety  of  products,  more  or  less  volatile  and  inflammable,  escape,  and  a  porous 
nbstance,  consisting  of  carbon,  together  with  the  inorganic  constituents  of  coal, 
Rmains  behind,  to  which  the  name  of  coke  is  given.  A  detailed  account  of  this 
deeomposition  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  coal-gas  (§  126). 

The  most  simple  deoomposition  which  coal  undergoes,  is  its  conversion  by 
beat,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  air  or  oxygen,  into  the  ultimate  products,  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia;  but  even  this  result 
Bay  be  modified,  if  the  whole  mass  of  coal  acted  upon  does  not  undergo  simul- 
tioeous  combustion;  the  carbonic  acid  becoming  partially  reduced  to  carbonic 
onde  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  coal  which  is  highly 
bested,  but  not  supplied  with  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its  combustion.  (§  123.) 

The  burning  of  coal,  in  an  ordinary  fire,  for  example,  is,  however,  a  process 
of  frr  more  complicated  nature.  The  heat  produced  by  the  first  burning  por- 
tion (JL  e.  the  outer  surface),  subjects  the  greater  mass  of  coal  to  dry  dbtiltation, 
I  variety  of  volatile  products  being  thus  formed,  mostly  of  an  inflammable  nature, 
vhieh  therefore  burst  into  flame  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the  burning  ooal 
ud  with  oxygen.  Some  of  these,  being  rich  in  carbon,  bum  with  a  bright 
lime,  the  results  beinff  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
eoDsnmed  carbon,  which  is  carried  ofiP  in  a  finely  divided  state,  together  with  the 

eucts  of  combustion  and  other  volatile  matters  which  escape  the  action  of 
and  oxygen,  thus  producing  what  is  called  smoke,  and  depositing  itself  par- 
iidly  upon  cool  surfaces  in  the  form  of  toot.  If  the  combustion  of  the  coal  be 
lot  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  porous  cinder^  similar  to  coke,  will  remain 
behind,  which  no  longer  contaios  any  constituents  volatilizable  by  the  action  of 
I  bright  red  heat,  but  consists  of  carbon  and  the  ash  of  the  coal.  This  cinder 
will  gradually  glow  away,  if  maintaiued  at  a  sufficient  temperature,  until  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  coal  alone  remain  in  the  form  of  an  ash. 
Inorganic  Constituent  of  Coal. — ^Tho  nature  of  the  inorganic  or  mineral  por- 

>  Anthracite  is  now  extensiyelj  used  as  fiicl,  not  only  on  a  large  scale  (in  smelting  pro- 
i),  but  also  on  a  small  scile  in  metallurgic  operations. 
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tioD  of  the  coal  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  species  of  rock  near  which  the  seam 
runs;  it  is  found  generally  to  contain,  besides  the  ordinary  mineral  constituents 
of  plants,  those  derived  from  portions  of  the  rock  which  have  been  gradually 
carried  into  the  pores  of  the  coal.  The  mineral  substances  most  generally  found 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  different  kinds  of  coal,  are  potassa,  lime,  magne- 
sia, iron,  manganese;  silicic,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids;  sulphur,  chlorine, 
and  sometimes  traces  of  iodine.  Of  some  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  say  bow  they 
originally  exist  in  coal,  since,  in  obtaining  the  ash  in  which  they  are  detected  by 
burning  the  coal,  their  combinations  amongst  each  other  must  undergo  important 
modifications. 

Iron  exists,  as  already  stated,  chiefly  as  iron-pyrites  (FeS^),  which,  when 
heated,  parts  with  one  portion  of  its  sulphur,  becoming  (proto-)  sulphide  of 
iron,  the  sulphur  being  converted  into  sulphurous  and  other  acids.*  The  sulph- 
ide is  partially  oxidized,  yielding  sulphate  of  iron,  and  also  sesquiozide  of  iron. 
The  sulphur  undergoes  various  degrees  of  oxidation;  hyposulphurous  and  hypo- 
sulphuric  acids,  in  combination  with  potassa  or  lime,  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
ash  of  coal.  Sulphate  of  lime  exists  in  large  quantities  in  some  kinds  of  ooal, 
and  is  always  found  in  coal-ash.  The  potassa  and  a  portion  of  the  earths,  as 
also  iron  and  manganese,  are  found  in  the  ash  as  carbonates.  Some  ashes  con- 
tain likewise  chloride  of  potassium. 

E»timation  of  the  Value  of  Fuel. — ^It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
should  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  idea  of  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
coal  or  fuel  in  general,  with  reference  to  their  heating  qualities;  in  other  words, 
with  regard  to  the  amount  or  intensity  of  heat  produced  by  their  perfect  oom- 
bustion  in  air.  The  means  presented  for  this  purpose  by  what  are  called  pjfrth 
meters,  furnish  by  no  means  results  to  be  depended  upon;  the  most  simple 
method  is,  therefore,  to  determine  the  relative  beating  powers  of  different  foeL 
This  may  be  easily  effected  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  raised  from  the 
temperature  of  32^  F.  (0^  C)  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  by  combustion  of  a  stand- 
ard weight  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel :  thus,  it  has  been  found  that 


Part  by  Weight. 

Water  raised  from  32°  to  212°. 

1 

1 

pure  carbon     ...     78  parts  by  weight, 
wood  charcoal       .     .     75             " 

1 

dry  wood     ....     36            " 

1 

good  coal    ....     60            " 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  way  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  fuels  may 
easily  be  measured  and  calculated. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  heating  power,  is  to  ascertain  the  amonnt 
of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  a  certain  amount  of  coal.  This  is 
effected  by  mixing  the  finely  divided  fuel  with  a  substance  containing  oxygen, 
which  is  not  expelled  by  mere  application  of  beat,  but  is  very  easily  ab8tracted 
by  substances  having  an  affinity  for  it  at  an  elevated  temperature.  The  method 
adopted  is  to  mix  the  pounded  and  dried  coal  with  pure  litharge  (PbO),  and  to 
maintain  the  mixture  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  time  in  a  Hessian  crucible, 
which,  when  ^he  mass  has  subsequently  become  cool,  is  broken,  and  the  lead, 
reduced  from  the  oxide  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  found  at 
the  bottom ;  from  the  quantity  of  lead  reduced,  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed 
in  the  combustion  or  oxidation  of  the  coal  is  easily  calculated." 

'  Tho  prcftoncc  of  iron-pyrites  in  coal  is  exceedingly  iDJarioas  to  fumaees,  or  any  metal 
work  with  which  the  hut  coal  comes  in  contact,  since  it  easily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
Hiilphur,  thuH  actinfi:  rapidly  upon  the  metal.  Coke  prepared  from  coal  containing  maeh 
pyritoH,  actH  iiguriously  in  the  same  manner. 

*  The  ostimation  of  tlie  value  of  coal,  however,  is  not  complete  without  some  experi- 
ments upon  its  mechanical  nature.    To  ascertain,  for  example,  what  quanti^  of  ooal 
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The  carbon  and  hydrogen  (which  are  the  two  heating  constituents  in  coal) 
may  also  be  separately  detennined  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
produced  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  ti  known  weight  of  coal ;  this  is  effected 
bj  burning  the  powdered  coal  with  oxide  of  copper  (the  action  of  which  is 
sometimes  aided  by  the  addition  of  free  oxygen)^  and  collecting  the  products  in 
the  manner  usually  adopted  in  organic  analysis. 

The  nitrogen  in  coal,  which  varies  in  amount  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  may  be 
determined  according  to  the  method  of  Will  and  Varrentrapp. 

Determination  of  the  Suiphur, — About  20  grains  of  finely-powdered  coal  are 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  resulting  powder  is 
then  well  mixed  with  one  part  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  four  parts  of  pure 
ehloride  of  sodium;  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  platinum  crucible  (which 
fihonld  not  be  more  than  half-filled),  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  gentle  fusion 
until  tho  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  oxidized  by  the  nitre,  and  the  mass 
ippears  white.  The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  afterwards  immersed 
io  a  beaker  containing  dbtilled  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
the  fused  mass  is  dissolved,  and  the  carbonic  acid  liberated.  The  sulphuric  acid 
now  in  solution,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  by  the 
nitre,  may  be  determined  by  precipitation  as  sulphate  of  baryta  (see  Quantitative 
Analysis).  From  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  formed^  the  percentage  of 
flolphur  present  in  the  coal  is  easily  calculated. 

The  following  is  also  a  very  neat  method  of  determining  the  sulphur :  A 
weighed  quantity  of  dried  coal  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  the  mixture  placed  in  a  tube  of  Bohemian  glass,  which  is  then 
strongly  heated  while  a  slow  current  of  oxygen  is  allowed  to  pass  over  the  mix- 
ture. The  organic  matter  is  soon  oxidized,  and  the  sulphur  converted  into  sul- 
|dinrio  acid,  which  unites  with  the  magnesia,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  As 
Boon  as  the  heated  mass  has  become  quite  white,  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool, 
broken  up,  and  digested  in  warm  water ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  thus  extracted 
from  the  mass,  and  the  amount  of  sulphur  determined  in  the  aqueous  solution, 
as  directed  above. 

Of  the  agents  employed  in  the  first  of  the  above  methods,  the  most  important 
member  is  the  nitre,  which  oxidizes  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  in  the 
eoal ;  if  used  alone,  however,  its  action  on  the  coal  would  be  very  intense,  and 
much  loss  would  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  violent  effervescence  of  tho  liquid 
mass ;  this  action  is  moderated  by  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
being  a  substance  of  no  active  properties,  and  at  tho  same  time  tolerably  fusible, 
serves  as  a  capital  diluent 

Ettimation  o/Aih. — From  10  to  20  grains  of  the  finely-pulverized  coal  are 
dried  perfectly  by  exposure  in  the  air-bath  to  a  temperature  of  248^  F.  (120^  C), 
and  then  carefully  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  gas-flame,  or  that  of  a 
toariqe-lamp,  until  the  whole  of  the  combustible  matter  is  consumed.  The 
CTQcibre,  being  supported  by  a  wire  triangle,  is  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  the 
Qoath  is  closed  by  loosely  placing  the  lid  upon  it,  until  no  more  volatile  matter 
is  observed  to  escape,  when  the  orifice  is  partly  opened,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
eatrance  of  air  into  the  crucible.  Tho  ash  should  bo  stirred  about,  from  time  to 
time,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  thin  platinum  wire,  so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  air  that  enters  the  crucible.  When  the  whole  of  the  organic 
matter  appears  to  be  burnt  off,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed,  after 
which  it  is  once  more  strongly  ignited,  and  reweighcd ',  this  is  repeated  until  the 

voold  be  likely  to  be  disintegrated  by  carriage ;  bow  much  coal  could  be  stowed  away  in 
t  certain  space,  &e.  &c. 

Ceritin  patent  fuels,  presenting  considerable  advantages  as  for  as  facility  of  stowage  is 
coneemed,  have  been  lately  manufactured,  by  mixing  coal-dust  and  waste  witU  bitumin- 
ous matterSy  and  moulding  the  resulting  mass  into  bricks. 
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umuUm  tnnn  two  mnMCUiivo  weighiogB  are  alike.  It  is  found  rerj  difficult, 
in  iiimiv  iiiNUrKwNp  to  burn  off  tbe  last  trneen  of  carbon  from  the  ash  of  coal, 
littrtlimUrly  if  it  bo  a  caking  coal ;  in  snoh  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
auailinry  sgcut,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  ash. 

( )iici  iiicitiiod  is,  Ui  cover  the  cmciole  containing  the  ash,  with  a  lid  having  a 

IKtrfordtidti  in  the  centre,  through  which  a  tube  of  porcelain,  or  of  platinum,  may 
111  nllowiiil  to  miUif  the  crucible.  By  means  of  this  tube,  which  is  connected 
with  a  gnslMiliItT  containing  oxygen,  a  very  moderate  current  of  that  gas  may 
\m  itllowoil  to  trnter  the  crucible,  and  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ash  at  a  low 
nn\  linai,  U\  oxidise  rapidly  the  lost  traces  of  carbon.  The  surface  of  the  ash  in 
Iho  ortioililo  niuNt  lie  oiianpd,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  manner  directed. 

A  |M«rf«Hit  oxidation  vt  the  carbon  may  also  be  effected  by  mixing  the  ash,  after 
It  l«  burnt  an  thoroughly  as  possible  with  a  small  quantity  of  pure  oxide  of  mer* 
eury,  and  tbon  appljring  a  moderate  heat,  when  the  carbon  will  be  rapidly  oxi* 
(HschI  at  the  c«x|teniie  of  the  oxygen  in  the  oxide,  the  mercury  being  at  the  same 
Uuiit  x'tilatilisvd.    This  operation  is  conducted  in  an  open  erudble  or  capsnle. 

AWiMMiriim  o/*  (\AAy.— -About  100  grains  of  the  dried  coal  are  expoiwd,  in  a 
ih)Vdi\hI  |MM^vlam  oruciblo,  iucloeod  in  a  Hessian  cmdUe,  to  a  bright  red  heat 
Aw  almut  an  hour. 

Tht  f*r\Krim\9if  amtfym  o/cotd — i.  f,  the  detemination  €i  the  products  of  its 
d«Mitru\'iiv<k  dUlillatiou,  mav  be  extfcnted  in  the  following  manner  (Ainsm  and 

.\  wiishtnl  quantity  i\f  ei>al  b  h««ted  in  a  tube  of  bard  glasB>  and  the  ooke 
nMaaiuii^  alVr  ihi^  ofomiu^n  is  wti|rh<>d  in  tbe  inbe. 

1^0  )M^slu\«l»  \>f  ib<»  dutiillatk>iii  ai>p  cvJlecCied  in  ibe  feUoving  appantns:— 

I    A  \\\4<sl  lywivt^  l^vr  v\MNl«n»in^  tbl^  tsr,  water,  and  asssMoia. 

v^  A  ImW  &«W  with  <4k>rNU  of  <«kinm«  lo  Ntun  any  water  and  nmmoiua 
^W^  iMO  Saw  ^>«K>*fi^ 

^     V  WNjii^mMitwk  AN»taia'.ajc  *  4^>2>ft:k«  c/  oxifc  of  le^  in  poaosa,  to  retain 

^    V  W>4(%-%%4T^i4^^  a'«:av.t^  ;x«:a^ij.-rxae  ,*f  axracvr.  a^  absorb  olefiuit 

Ik    K  S»;^>^)^)^?».  «9^  A>ai  :jb-'».j9r^  ibk  jlVxvkxjc  jvvxswit  4*c  xeasSi.  a?  absorb  any 

V  "^^  ^i*\*  A'srCa.  1.  Yw:  *i'^io:  ac«u, 
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ve  placed  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  care  is  taken  in  constnicting  the  latter, 
to  have  free  channels  loading  from  the  apertures  in  the  chimney  to  the  circum- 
ferenoe.  The  oater  snrfaoe  of  the  monnd  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  cinders. 
The  ignition  is  effected  by  the  chimney,  into  which  burning  coals  are  thrown, 
wluch  communicate  their  flames  to  the  mound  through  the  apertures.  Air  is 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  mound  through  spaces  at  the  foot,  and  escapes  through 
the  chimney.  As  soon  as  the  whole  mass  becomes  redhot,  the  mouth  of  the 
chimney  and  the  other  apertures  are  closed,  and  the  coke  allowed  to  cool. 

Coke  is  also  Tery  frequently  prepared  in  furnaces  of  brick,  provided  with  doors 
or  slides,  by  which  the  access  of  air  may  be  regulated.  These  furnaces  are  kept 
io  operation  day  and  night,  receiving  fresh  charges  of  coal  directly  one  charge  of 
ooke  18  withdrawn,  while  the  furnace  is  still  redhot,  whereby  the  fresh  charge 
of  eoal  18  ignited. 

In  the  processes  above  mentioned,  the  secondary  products  of  the  coking,  such 
as  tar  and  gaseous  matter,  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Coke  is,  however, 
obtained  in  laige  quantities,  as  a  secondary  product,  in  the  manu&cture  of  gas, 
where  the  coal  is  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  in  closed  iron  retorts.  C^ood 
eoke  should  be  compact  and  in  large  pieces,  not  liable  to  crumble  away.  It  yields 
upon  incineration  about  2  or  3  per  cent  of  earthy  ash,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
fanring  from  1.6  to  2. 

Wood  CharcocU.^'The  temperature  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal 
IB  much  higher  than  that  from  burning  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  large  quantity  of  water  which  wood  contains,  amounting  to  between  60  and 
60  per  cent.  The  object  of  charring  wood  is  therefore  the  removal  of  moisture, 
and,  what  is  also  of  great  importance,  the  concentration  of  the  heating  power  of 
the  wood  to  a  smaller  space,  and  the  expulsion  of  those  matters  contained  in  it 
which  become  volatile  before  they  are  burned,  thus  rendering  a  large  amount  of 
beat  latent 

Charcoal  is  prepared  either  by  allowing  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  wood 
•kne  to  undergo  combustion,  or  by  heating  the  wood  in  closed  vessels,  when,  the 
ur  being  excluded,  all  matters  volatile  at  a  high  temperature,  are  expelled  without 
uidergoine  combustion. 

Charcoal  is  obtained,  according  io  the  first  plan,  in  a  similar  manner  to  coke, 
ty  constructing  heaps  or  mounds  of  wood,  inclosed  in  a  coating  of  charcoal-powder 
or  sand,  and  supplied  with  fissures  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the  mass,  which 
■ay  be  closed  at  pleasure,  as  the  charring  proceeds.  The  second  method  is  that 
flf  charring  the  wood  in  furnaces  or  retorts,  the  volatile  products  being  conducted 
iato  eondennng  apparatus,  and  thus  preserved.  In  this  manner,  acetic  or  pyro- 
figDeous  add,  wood  naphtha,  or  pyroligneous  ether,  and  tar,  are  obtained  as 
neoudary  products. 

The  method  and  precautions  adopted  in  charring  wood,  as  also  the  choice  of 
vood,  depend  much  upon  the  use  to  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  applied.  If  wood 
is  heated  in  confined  spaces  beyond  a  certain  period,  it  is  found  that  the  amount 
flf  combustible  matter  in  a  given  volume  no  longer  increases,  but  suffers  an  abso- 
lute loss;  or,  that  when  charcoal  containing  the  maximum  amount  of  combustible 
itttter  is  required,  the  wood  is  only  incompletely  charred ;  in  this  state  it  is 
ailed  red  charcoal  (charbon  roux),  and  in  economical  respects  possesses  great 
advantages  over  the  olack  charcoal  obtained  by  the  complete  charring  of  wood ; 
which  being,  however,  more  dense  and  compact  than  the  latter,  possesses  the 
advantages  of  greater  conducting  power.^  Wood  which  has  been  previously  dried, 
^Ids  a  greater  quantity  of  charcoal  than  the  corresponding  amount  of  damp 

'  For  ftniher  particalan  respecting  the  comparative  yalae  of  charbon  rouz  and  black 
ehareoal,  see  article  on  Gunpowder. 
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wood,  as,  !□  tbe  latter  case,  citrburctced  hydrogen,  and  carboDic  osido  are  evolved 
when  the  wood  is  cbarred. 

The  mnst  pcrfeot  charcoal  is  that  trhich  is  prepnred  for  the  ruanutiiuture  of 
gunpowder,  for  which  purpose  only  certain  kinds  of  wood  are  employed:  vii, 
the  alder,  dogwood,  poplar,  maple,  and  walnut.  The  wood  is  charred  in  iron 
cylindrical  retorts,  which  admit  of  tbe  most  accurate  regulation  of  heat  through- 
out the  operation.  They  are  sometimes  connected  with  condensing  apparatus  for 
the  reception  of  the  volatile  products,  and  are  supplied  with  tubes  in  which 
pieces  of  test-wood  are  placed,  and  examined  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
BCcaratoly  the  period  of  requisite  carbonization. 

Frequently,  instead  of  charging  the  retorts  directly  with  the  wood  to  be  obar^ 
red,  it  is  packed  into  sheet-iron  cylindrical  cases  Qifipg)  provided  with  lids,  and 
of  Ruch  dimensions  as  to  fit  easily  into  the  retort.  A  great  saving  of  time  and 
heat  is  effected  by  their  use,  as,  when  the  wood  has  been  properly  charred,  the 
case  or  slip  containing  it  maybe  easily  witbdrawn,  and  another  containing  a  fresb 
charge  at  wood  at  onoe  introduced  into  the  retort,  without  allowing  ihe  latter  to 
coo)  down,  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

When  the  charcoal  is  withdrawn  from  the  retort,  it  is  at  once  transferred  into 
iron  cases,  provided  with  closely  fitting  covers,  and  is  there  billowed  to  remain 
until  it  has  cooled  down  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  smouldering  when  exposed  l« 
tbe  sir.     These  cases  are  called  tJie  exlin-juie/iem. 

The  bark,  small  branches,  leaves,  and  knots  alFord  a  dense  hard  charcoal  dif- 
ficult of  combustion,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  ash  (silicates) 
which  they  contain,  and  which  agglutinates  at  a  high  temperature.  In  preparing 
powder-charcoal,  these  portions  arc  carefully  removed  before  the  wood  ia  intro- 
duced ioto  the  retort,  and  tbe  resulting  charcoal  is  again  looked  over,  as  portlona 
of  this  dense  coal  are  frequently  formed  by  the  trickling  down  of  drops  of  ttr, 
which  bare  condensed  on  the  upper  suiface  of  the  retort,  upon  the  hot  charcoot. 

Tbe  charbon  roux,  already  referred  to,  or,  in  other  words,  the  charcoal  contain- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  inflammable  mutter,  ia  produced  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature  (about  540°  F.) ;  this  baa  led  to  the  proposal  of  a  method  (wbich 
has  been  carried  out  successfully],  for  preparing  charcoal  of  tbia  kind  by  tnesu 
of  healed  steam  of  a  certain  pressure-  The  plan  adopted  consists  in  conduotiDg 
steam  from  a  boiler  into  a  Berpcntine  iron  pipe,  in  which  its  temperature  and 
tension  are  raised  to  the  proper  point  by  external  application  of  heat ;  the  heated 
steam  is  then  allowed  to  pass  into  a  copper  cylinder  inclosing  a  second,  in  which 
the  wood  to  be  charred  is  packed.  The  steam  passiing  round  the  latter  cylinder, 
heats  tbe  wood  to  such  an  .extent  as  to  liberate  tbe  tar  and  volatile  matters;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  enter  the  inner  cylinder,  when  it  thoroughly  penetrates  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  expelling  the  volatile  substances,  which  it  carries  with  it 
Ds  it  cscapea  from  another  portion  of  tbe  cylinder.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained 
is  of  a  red-brown  color,  and  is  the  kind  generally  used  in  Franco  (where  this 
method  was  worked  out)  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 

The  ti:mperaturo  to  which  tbe  steam  is  heated  in  the  serpentiRo  tube,  is  ascer- 
tained and  regulated  by  introducing  into  a  large  copper  tube  closed  at  one  end 
(and  reaching  from  the  exterior  of  tbe  outer  tyl in der  into  the  inner  one),  small 
cylinders  of  tin,  lead,  or  an  alloy  which  will  fuse  at  a  certain  temperature ;  upon 
these  rest  long  thin  iron  rods  surmounted  by  weights,  which  cauae  the  rods  to 
sink  into  the  metal  as  soon  as  it  softens  or  melts.  By  fixing  into  the  dylinder 
several  of  these  tubes  containing  alloys  of  different  fu sing-points,  u  proper  range 
of  temperature  is  obtained. 

Thoroughly  burned  charcoal  is  brownish  or  bluish-bhick,  presenting,  wben 
powdered,  a  smooth,  velvet-like  appearance.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  exoeed- 
ingly,  according  to  its  porosity. 

Charcoal  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  absorbing  and  condensing  withia 
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its  pores,  many  times  its  volume  of  different  kinds  of  gases,  more  particularly 
those  liquefiable ;  thus  it  absorbs,  of  ammoniacal  gas,  90  times  its  volume ;  of 
hydrosulpburic  acid,  35;  of  oxygen,  9.25  its  volume;  of  nitrogen  7.5,  and  of 
hydrogen  1.75  volumes.  It  likewise  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  condens- 
able vapors  and  effluvia  of  all  descriptions  (coke  possesses  the  same  property, 
though  in  a  less  degree).  Freshly  calcined  charcoal  also  considerably  retards 
the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter,  if  placed  in  contact  with  it.  The  interior  of 
wine  and  of  water  casks  is  frequently  charred  before  the  introduction  of  the 
liquids;  the  wine  being  found  to  be  improved  in  quality,  and  water  to  remain 
sweet,  when  thus  placed  in  contact  with  charcoal.  Spirits  may  also  be  easily 
deprived  of  the  empyrenmatic  oil  they  frequently  contain,  by  passing  them 
through  coarsely  pounded  charcoal.  A  property  also  possessed  by  charcoal,  of 
absorbing  various  coloring  matters,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed,  when  we 
treat  of  animal  charcoal.  When  vapor  of  water  is  passed  over  charcoal  at  a  red 
heat,  it  is  decomposed,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  being  produced. 

Lampblack  is  the  carbon  deposited  from  combustible  substances  imperfectly 
burnt;  such  as  tar,  resins,  oils,  or  gas.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  purest  form 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  alcohol  or  a  volatile  oil  throueh  a  porcelain  tube,  heated 
to  redness.'  On  a  large  scale,  lampblack  is  prepared  by  burning  a  resinous  mat- 
ter in  large  chambers  with  imperfect  access  of  air;  the  product  is  collected  on 
eloths  hung  round  the  chamber.  A  charcoal  of  the  same  description^  though 
containing  traces  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  obtained  by  igniting,  in  close  ves- 
sels, sugar,  starch,  and  substances  of  a  similar  nature. 

JBone-Uack,  ivaiy-black,  or  animal  cJiarcoaly  is  the  charcoal  obtained  by  cal« 
dniog  bones  in  close  vessels.     This  charcoal  contains  about  ten-  times  its  own 
weight  of  bone-earth  in  admixture,  whereby  it  is  distributed  over  a  considerable 
mrface.     It  possesses  the  property,  to  a  high  degree  (common  also  to  wood-char- 
coal to  a  less  extent),  of  absorbing  organic  coloring  matters;  the  charcoal  obtained 
by  calcining  dried  blood,  hoofs,  and  horns,  and  hide>clippings,  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  afterwards  extracting  the  calcined  mass  with  water,  possesses  this 
property  in  the  highest  degree.     It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  property  of 
eharcoal,  though  merely  a  mechanical  attraction  of  surface,  frequently  overcomes 
dbemical  affinities  of  considerable  intensity.     Most  organic  bitter  principles,  as 
tlio  organic  bases,^  when  in  combination  with  acids,  are  withdrawn  from  solutions 
by  animal  charcoad.     The  substances  thus  removed  remain  evidently  upon  the 
sorface  of  the  charcoal ;  the  indigo  is  withdrawn  from  a  neutral  solution  of  that 
■ubstance  in  sulphuric  acid,  upon  its  being  passed  through  animal  charcoal ;  the 
htter,  however,  again  yields  up  the  coloring  matter  when  treated  with  solution 
of  potassa.   Animal  charcoal  has  also  the  property  of  removing  certain  inorganic 
Bobstances  from  their  solutions ;  such  as  soluble  subsalts  of  lead;  iodine  from 
its  solution  in  iodide  of  potassium;  lime  and  hydrosulpburic  acid  from  their  solu- 
tions; and  metallic  oxides  from  their  solutions  in  caustic  alkalies;  several  of  the 
former  being  speedily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  apparently  by  the  action  of 
cirbon  in  the  very  close  state  of  proximity  into  which  they  are  brought  with  it. 
Neutral  salts  are  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  animal  charcoal.     If  the  animal 
charcoal  is  deprived  of  the  bone-earth  it  contains,  by  treatment  with  an  acid,  its 
decolorizing  and  abstracting  properties  are  considerably  diminished,  probably  in 
consequence  of  its  being  rendered  more  compact.    When  animal  charcoal  is  heated 
io  chlorine  water,  it  gradually  disappears,  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

§  122.    General  Properties  of  Carbon. — Carbon  is  a  dimorphous  substance 
(crystallizing  in  two  different  forms,  as  graphite  and  diamond) ;  it  is  a  bad  con- 

*  This  property  was  recently  applied  by  Graham  and  HofYnann  in  the  examination  of 
bitter  ales  for  strychnine. 
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ductor  of  heat,  and  ordiDary  wood-charcoal  is  also  a  bad  condactor  of  electricity; 
but  when  calciDed  at  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes,  like  graphite,  a  very  good 
electric  conductor.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  very  powerful  battery, 
carbon  becomes  softer  by  the  intense  heat;  it  then  slightly  vaporizes.^  Upon 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  this  description,  all  kinds  of  carbon  are  converted 
into  a  soft,  friable  coke,  similar  to  graphite.  Though  carbon,  in  the  various 
modifications  in  which  it  occurs,  is  possessed  of  very  different  properties,  its 
general  chemical  character  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same. 

The  only  instance  of  the  artificial  crystallization  of  carbon  which  we  possess, 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  separates  from  its  solution  in  fused  iron,  as  already 
noticed.  Carbon  is  not  possessed  of  active  chemical  properties  at  low  tempera- 
tures; it  is  remarkable  for  its  non-volatility  and  insolubility;  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved unless  oxidized,  as  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlorine  water.  The 
hypothetical  density  of  carbon  vapor,  calculated  from  the  densities  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  is  0.414.  Carbon  burns  readily  in  air  or  oxygen,  when 
raised  to  a  cerjtain  temperature  (varying  with  the  density  of  the  different  varie- 
ties), the  product  being  carbonic  acid,  a  colorless  gas.  When  burnt  in  a  limited 
supply  of  air  or  oxygen,  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  consists 
of  equal  equivalents  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  Carbon  also  combines  with  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  and  unites  with  some  of  the  metab  at  high  tempera- 
tures, producing  metallic  carbides  or  carburets. 

The  powerfully  deoxidizing  action  of  carbon,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
has  recently  been  demonstrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  Schonbein.  lie  suo- 
oecdcd  in  reducing  solutions  of  several  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  the 
corresponding  salts  of  the  oxide,  by  simple  agitation  of  their  solutions  with  char- 
coal powder.  By  the  same  method,  chloride  of  mercury  was  reduced  to  sub- 
chloride,  and  the  nitrate  of  oxide  to  that  of  the  suboxide. 

Cscs  of  Carbon. — This  element,  in  its  various  forms,  meets  with  a  most  ex- 
tensive application  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Its  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen 
at  a  hich  temperature,  and  the  further  advantages  which  it  presents  in  being 
infusible  at  the  highest  furnace-heat,  and  in  forming  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion, render  it  the  most  suitable  substance  for  effecting  the  reduction  of  me- 
tallic oxides.'  The  various  modifications  of  carbon  also  meet  with  many  special 
applications.  The  diamond  is  not  only  highly  valued  a.s  the  most  precious  of 
gems,  but  on  account  of  its  hardness  is  used  for  cutting  and  engraving  glass,  and 
in  the  state  of  dust  for  polishing  hard  metals  and  gems.  Graphite  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  arts,  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  black  lead- 
pencils.  A  more  impure  kind  is  also  extensively  employed  for  imparting  a 
pi^lished  surface  to  iron,  and  protecting  it  from  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
(iraphito,  as  well  as  highly  calcined  charcoal  or  coke,  is  used  for  surrounding 
the  extremities  of  lightning-conductors,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  electricity  to 
the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the  good  conducting  powers  of  these  forms  of  car- 
lx>n.  Coke  and  charcoal  have  long  since  become  indispensable  as  fuel;  the 
choice  of  either  will  depend  upon  the  heat  required,  or  other  circumstances;  the 
advanta^'s  they  pi^ssess,  in  many  respects,  over  wood  and  coal,  have  already 
been  stat^^l.  Coke  is  also  used  for  constructing  the  carbon  cylinders  of  Bunsen's 
(\ir/i«>-iiW  (»\i/(\iniV  H'tttrn\'$.  Powdeivd  coal  is  coked  in  an  iron  mould  of  the 
prt>por  form,  and  a  givat  degree  of  compactness  is  afterwards  given  to  the  porous 

*  Pe*i>n»ti  has  *ucc<tMl«^l  in  To1«tiUjin^  and  suUiiiung  carbon,  bj  means  of  a  Buosen's 
battenr  of  fv^ur  hunUnMl  «ud  ninety  $ix  wlljk 

*  The  inUcitruotibiUiy  of  oh*rw»«l  under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture  receires 
ni*ny  useful  Apv^*^**^^^'***  -  '^"*  i*  »*  customary  to  char  the  end*  of  stakes,  piles,  &c.,  be- 
fore fi\infc  them  in  the  grv-uud,  Ma;^9e«  of  charcvvU  were  former^  boried  as  enduring 
landmarks^ 
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cjlinder  thus  obtuned,  by  soaking  it  in  a  syrnp  and  calcining  it  a  second  time. 
Charcoal  points  for  the  poles  of  batteries  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  most  important  use  of  charcoal  is  its  application  in  the  manufacture  of 

fanpowdcr :  it  is  also  used,  in  the  freshly  calcined  state,  as  a  deodorizer  and 
isinfeotant,  in  consequence  of  its  power  of  absorbing  effluvial  vapor;  the  puri- 
fication of  water  by  charcoal  filters  is  an  example  of  this. 

Lampblack  is  frequently  of  great  use  to  the  chemist,  since  it  presents  to  him 
Yery  finely-divided  carbon  in  a  tolerably  pure  state.  It  is  also  used  extensively 
by  eolormen,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  blacking. 

The  decolorizing  properties  of  animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  render  it  of 
considerable  importance  in  manufactures;  for  example,  in  sugar-refining,  in  the 
manu&ctnre  of  tartaric  acid,  &c. 

The  liquids  to  .be  decolorized  are  generally  filtered  hot  through  beds  of 
coarsely-grained  animal-charcoal,  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  Several  substi- 
tutes for  bone-black,  in  which  its  composition  is  imitated,  arc  employed  success- 
fully. Thus,'  100  parts  of  pipeclay,  made  up  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  500  parts  of  finely-powdered  coal  and  20  parts  of  tar, 
afford,  when  dried  and  calcined,  a  mass  which  is  not  much  inferior  in  its  decolor- 
izing properties  to  bone-black.  The  recalcination  of  bone-black  once  used  has 
be^n  found  considerably  to  diminish  the  decolorizing  power,  which  arises  from 
the  deposition  of  a  dense  coating  of  charcoal  upon  its  surface,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  coloring-matter  absorbed.  By  allowing  the  sugar- 
filters  to  ferment,  whereby  the  coloring  matter  is  decomposed^  the  charcoal  will, 
after  being  washed  and  recalcined,  recover  its  power  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Since  animal  charcoal  contains  several  inorganic  constituents  (phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  &o.),  it  is  necessary  to  purify  it  before  employing  it  for 
chemical  purposes.  This  is  effected  by  boiling  it  two  or  three  times  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess,  until  the  acid  solution  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, and  subsequently  washing  with  water  until  all  acid  is  removed,  its  deco- 
lorizing properties  are,  however,  greatly  weakened  by  this  purification. 

The  property  which  animal  charcoal  has  of  abstracting  the  salts  of  organic  bases 
from  their  solutions,  renders  it  also  available  as  an  antidote  to  vegetable  poisons. 


CARBON  AND  OXYGEN. 


Carbonic  oxide CO. 

Carbonic  acid C0„. 


1 


Carbonic  Oxide. 

CO.     Eq.  14.     Sj).  Gr.  0.967. 

Composition  hy  Volume. — 2  volumes  of  carbon- vapor  and  1  volume  of  oxygen 
form  2  volumes  carbonic  oxide. 

§  123.  This  gas  is  produced  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  over  charcoal,  or  some 
neuls,  at  a  high  temperature;  also  when  vapor  of  water  is  passed  over  well-burnt 
charcoal  at  a  red  heat,  in  an  iron  or  porcelain  tube ;  or  by  igniting  chalk,  or  other 
carbonates,  with  the  proper  proportion  of  charcoal,  or  easily  oxidizablo  metals. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  almost  every  furuaco 
or  fire.  The  first  result  of  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  fuel  at  a  high  temperature 
is  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  as  it  passes  upwards  through  the  rc- 

*  Oxalic  acid  (C^Oj),  which  is  sometimes  classed  with  the  oxides  of  carboD,  is  not 
e&omerated  in  this  list,  since  it  is  not  known  to  exbt  in  the  separate  (anhydrous)  state. 
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maining  tad,  wliiub  i>  Iiighl;  beated,  but  does  not  came  in  contact  with  air,  tbe 
carboniu  noid  is  roduccd  to  carbonic  oxide,  a  portion  of  tbe  fuel  being  likewise 
oonvarlsdinto  tbii  gas  bjf  the  otber  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Tbe  gaa  tbna  produced 
ii  inflamed  an  it  comos  in  contact  witb  tbe  air  at  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  fire,  and  ia 
tbui  rtconvertcd  into  carbonic  aoid. 

(Jarbunio  oxide  is  likewise  p  rod  need  b;  the  dry  diBtillation  ofmanyo^nic 
RubiUncus,  and  by  tbo  decomposition  of  oxalio  acid,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
hy  coDCCiitrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Prrjinraiiim. — The  two  last-named  subataaces  are  most  generally  employed  for 
the  pr<Hluction  of  carbonic  oxide.  Oiolic  acid  consists  of  two  eqnivalento  of  carbon 
and  tlirco  of  oxygen  (or  of  two  croups,  CO  and  CO,),  combined  with  one  cqniva- 
IfUt  uf  WHtLT.    When  boated  witl  strong  salphuric  acid,  tbe  latter  aeiica  the  wst«r 

Fig.  6G. 


I'f  bvvlr.icion,  which  appwurs  K^vnlial  to  iho  ci 
aWtr«r;i.>n.  iho  latter  k>  immediatiflT  ivWited  ti 
attvl  rttrKMiif  osiiie: — 


.:oiK«  cf  oxalic  acid,  for,  on  its 
i>  equal  Tolnmes  of  carbonic  acid 


c/v  "0 + HO.?o,-:Ho.so,-i-  00-^  av 

TtK*  Ti-«u':in,fi  mixiun^  <>f  $»^«»  b  poawtl  thr^'u^  B:tk  of  lime,  or  throngh 
>i»iUihn>  v-l'  iv^Msm,  whtcti  ri-tun  the  mrK'«K-  »cii. 

\Vh.«  tVrr\v\»tt;.lo  el'  r^^a^KUM  »  h^-«ft,'\i  >i:!i  >  o»  !■>  i;anes  its  weight  of 
^NittiVnti-jHisl  !.-,ufbur\-  *i-M.  it  \i<r>i£).  a  Ur^  n-i-::!i  rf  fiii>.>cic  oxide,  being 
i?*\M»m\\W,  ft'^'»l»«T  w«li  ifc*  «a;vr.  Vt  dw  fc-o.-a  vf  At  *cil,  a«or\iing  to  the 
l\'sU»*;»V^  (■q.M'.tvw ,' — 

,*>i.v  .  >»  \'UT\-itv^\v\VMav\v.Y?H»:».-o.<r.-c$c».wiiV&  tijn'>tyetbeen 
;  i^.N'ft.v',  »«.)  !^i»i*.  »)!,•«  \a  .-veMv-fl  «\A  »-r,  w'-.i  »:;«  tuw.  i*ing  (hcrehj 
*\'»»\v«*,\i  '»•>«■  \'«»^-«v  *,mI  *  h  jk\-»  ».■«  iMi^-M  «.iii^Jso.>B  •.«  T«sj-jra:i m :  it  is, 
la^*.^'^t.  S'x^^i  (n'«^'*ks«v  j-s\Ni*,H»^  \x-4m  vaciw isiaioi^iiMlT,  wbta  labeled  pore. 

V»\s>4\i'AS  ^''  *-'^*>^  >'*'  J>«-\-«:  .•«"  oK^-aJ:  .■aii-  £iaNii  t!ir.<^a^  th«  «ir 


r««tf«k!t  ?iu«K<«ihrlJ^M'ft<«  their  « 
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is  snfficieDt  to  render  it  irrespirable  (see  §  124).  Carbonic  oxide  has  no  action  on 
Tegetable  colors ;  it  is  a  neutral  body,  similar  to  water ;  it  does  not,  however, 
combine  either  with  acids  or  bases^  like  that  substance.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

Carbonic  oxide,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  yolume  of  dry  chlorine,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  unites  with  that  element,  producing 

Chloboxicarbonio  AciD;  Chlorogarbonig  Acid,  or  Phosqene  GaS;  which 
has  the  formula  COCL 

It  is  colorless,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  sweet  but  suffocating  odor.  It  is  also 
produced  without  the  influence  of  solar  radiation,  when  carbonic  oxide  is  passed 
through  pentachloride  of  antimony,  the  latter  being  thereby  reduced  to  the  ter- 
chloride.  Its  production  in  this  manner  affords  a  ready  means  of  testing  for 
carbonic  oxide,  since  the  smallest  quantity  of  phosgene  gas  produced  is  easily 
lecoenizable  by  its  peculiar  odor.  Water  decomposes  this  gas,  producing  carbonic 
and  hydrochloric  acids : — 

COa+HO=CO,+HCl. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  decomposed  by  potassium  and  sodium  at  a  high  temperature. 

These  metals,  however,  absorb  a  quantity  of  the  gas  at  a  lower  temperature, 
hence  they  are  employed  to  separate  it  from  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  carbo- 
hydrogen  with  carbonic  oxide.  In  the  preparation  of  potassium,  where  that  metal 
and  carbonic  oxide  are  the  chief  products,  there  are  produced  small  quantities  of 
peculiar  compounds  of  carbonic  oxide,  which,  when  heated  with  water,  yield  two 
adds,  to  which  the  names  croconic  and  rhodizonic  acids  have  been  given.  These, 
and  other  compounds,  in  which  the  existence  of  carbonic  oxide  as  a  radical  is 
assumed,  form  a  class  termed  the  carbonic  oxide  series,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  members : — 

(Carbonic  oxide  CO.) 

Carbonic  acid    . CO+0 

Chlorocarbonic  acid CO  +  CI 

Oxalic  acid 2C0+0 

Oxamide 2CO4-NH3 

Carbonoxide  of  potassium 7C0  +  K3 

Rhodizonic  acid 7C0-f3H0 

Croconic  acid 6C0-I-H 

MelliUcacid 4C0+H 

Carbonic  Acid. 
CO,.    J£^.22.    Sp.  Gr.  1.529. 

Oompontion  hy  Volume, — Two  volumes  of  carbon-vapor,  and  two  volumes  of 
oxygen  condensed  to  two  volumes. 

§  124.  Carbonic  acid  occurs  in  the  atmosphere  (as  a  product  of  combustion, 
aspiration,  and  decay  of  various  kinds) ;  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mine- 
nl  kingdom,  combined  with  metallic  oxides;  also  in  all  spring  and  river  water, 
eitber  in  combination  with  earthy  and  alkaline  bases,  or  dissolved  in  the  water  in 
ia  ancombincd  state.  Carbonic  acid  issues  from  the  ground  in  various  localities 
{tg.  in  Brohl,  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  and  in  Pyrmont).  It  forms  the  deadly  clioke- 
damp  of  coal-mines. 

Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  all  carbonaceous  substances  in 
oxygen  or  in  air,  or  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  at  a 
more  or  less  elevated  temperature. 

It  is  also  a  product  of  respiration,  fermentation,  and  putrefaction;  and  is 
formed  when  carbonic  oxide  is  burnt  in  air,  or  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  inflamed  or  ignited  by  the  electric  spark  or  prepared  platinum. 
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Prfparati/m.'-^dLThfmic  acid  gu  is  obtained  bj  the  action  of  a  mineral  acid 
ti\t(tn  a  carbamate ;  and  ia  most  readily  procared  by  pouring  moderatelj  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  upon  fragmenta  of  marble  in  a  gas-generating  apparatus. 
The  carrKmate  of  lime  is  thus  conrertcd  into  chloride  of  calcium^  carbonic  acid 
escaping  with  cfTcrveitccnoe : — 

CaO.CO,+HCl=CaCT+CO,+HO. 

Tt  may  also  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.' 
Hydr(K!hl()ric  acid  is,  howeyer,  much  to  be  preferred,  since  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
which,  in  the  above  instance,  is  the  resulting  product,  is  very  insoluble  in  water, 
and  csvon  more  so  in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  being  therefore  depo- 
siU'd  upon  the  chalk  or  marble,  prevents  further  action  of  the  acid.  Chloride  of 
calcium,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  soluble.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  collected 
ovor  (roM  water,  but  cannot  be  retained  over  it  for  any  length  of  time  without 
some  loMM,  on  account  of  its  solubility.  Being  considerably  heavier  than  air,  it 
niny  bo  easily  collected  by  downward  diflplacement. 

When  pure  gas  is  required,  it  should  be  first  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small 
f|tinntity  of  wattjr,  to  retain  any  hydrochloric  acid  vapor  that  may  be  carried  over 
nuTlmnioully,  and  afterwards  through  a  drying  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prottfvtif$, — Carbonic  acid  may  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 
It  is  Ii(iuollrd  by  pressure  of  80  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  32®  F.,  the 
amount  of  pro.HMuro  required  to  liquefy  it  decreasing  with  the  temperature. 

Liiptiil  vmlMiiih  add  may  be  obtained  on  a  small  scale  by  generating  the 
gns  in  a  Faraday's  oondensiuff*tube,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  carbonate 
of  uinmoniu,  the  tube  being  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature;  it  is  prepared  in 
lari^or  (umutitios,  according  to  the  method  described,  §  37. 

Li(|uid  oarbouio  acid  is  colorless,  and  very  mobile,  possessing  an  elastic  force 
of  «)S.r>  atmi>sphereH  at  32®  F.  Its  specific  gravity  at  that  temperature  is  0.83 ; 
it  is  |HKHHes}H>d  of  riMnarkablo  dilating  power.  Liquid  carbonic  ocid  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  fatty  oils,  but  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  bi- 
Hulphiilo  of  carbon,  naphtha,  or  oil  of  turpentine;  it  is  solidified  at  about  — 94® 
F.  ^  — 70^  C).  forming  a  j>erfectly  transparent,  vitreous  mass.  If  allowed  to 
OiieaiH^  into  air,  liquid  oarlxmio  aoid  evaporates  with  great  rapidity,  one  portion 
paHsu)^  over  into  the  gastnms  state  immediately,  whereby  the  other  portion  is 
iHH>KHi  down  to  80  low  a  temperature  as  to  bei\>me  froxen. 

ISidkd  cMrlnmic  acid  is  most  readily  obtained  according  to  Thilorier's  or  Nat- 
ter\*r*s  metluMl  ^§  37);  it  then  presents  the  appearance  of  snow,  and  is  compres- 
sible like  that  »ubstaneo.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  hence,  although  its 
tem|H'ratim>  is  prx^Kibly  as  low  as  — 148®  F.  ( — 100°  C),  it  may  be  handled 
without  iujury  ;  if  i»r\*2ised  U[K>n  the  skin,  however,  it  produces  a  blister  similar 
to  that  eausK\i  by  a  burn.  It  may  l»e  preserved  for  some  hours  in  the  air  in  large 
tuascioj*^  if  surrv>uiKK\l  bv  auv  non  vvnducting  subcstance.  When  mixed  with 
eluer»  it  forms  a  s^>tt»  semi-duid  mass,  which  evaporates  rapidly,  pn)ducing  the 
uuvit  ioteiis^*  ev^Kl,  whereby  mercury  may  be  frv^xcu  in  lar^^?  quantities;  a  still 
iuor\*  iutc»s<i  cv>Kl  uuiY  be  obtained  by  placini*  a  mixture  of  the  ab*:>ve  description 
under  the  rvwivcr  of  au  airpmup,  and  npidly  exhausting  the  air  ani  guseous 
carbonic  acid  Wbcu  obtained  by  exfyv^iu^  li«|uid  carbouic  acid  to  a  low  tempe- 
raturv\  ti»c  ?k»lld  cat  boo  :c  acid  rvti^'mblcs  kv;  it  appears  to  melt  at  about  — 91®  o 


(.'v*vi/i«.>i  oi  iM.'fi'\'  ,f:<-(  ii.  cv»Ioricss:  it  p».>ssesses  a  slightly  punir^at^  aciiuloas 
baxtiblc.  ;i'Kl  d\.vs  it',*c  ^upivrtj  the  cv^»uibasciou  ".^f  aL!.o:>t  substances. 


vvlor.  is  iu^\*oibi 

U  iw|sjLrte  to  tiucturx.*  of  lit;mu;j  a  t\va::ar  wiuv^^red  color,  diiferin^  ccnslderably 
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fiom  the  onion-skill  red  produced  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  blue  color  b,  however, 
restored  by  exposure  of  the  liquid  to  air,  as  the  carbonic  acid  evaporates.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature,  water  dissolves  about  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid; 
bat  this  solubility  is  considerably  increased  by  the  application  of  pressure.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  a  volume  of  water  always  dissolves  the  same  vo- 
lume of  carbonic  acid  under  all  pressures,  and  that  the  greater  amount  absorbed 
is  dependent  upon  the  condenisation  of  the  gas.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  pres- 
sure, the  extra  amount  of  gas  absorbed  escapes. 

Solution  of  carbonic  acid  has  an  agreeably  acid  taste;  it  exerts  a  slight  solvent 
action  upon  several  salts,  otherwise  insoluble  in  water  (e,  g.  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime).  It  is  probable  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  plants 
IS  supplied  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  water  percolating  througli  the 
soils,  since  water  is  always  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonic  acid  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere  or  other  sources. 

The  great  density  of  carbonic  acid  admits  of  its  being  poured  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  like  a  liquid,  provided  the  surrounding  air  be  not  agitated. 

When  inhaled  pure,  or  even  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  air,  carbonic 
acid  produces  asphyxia  and  death ;  acting  as  a  narcotic  poison.*  It  is  frequently 
believed  that  such  mixtures  of  air  and  carbonic  acid  as  will  allow  a  candle  to 
bum,  may  be  breathed  safely  by  man  or  animals;  hence  the  practice  of  lowering 
a  candle  into  pits,  wells,  or  other  places  supposed  to  contain  vitiated  air.  It  is, 
however,  found  that  mixtures  in  which  a  candle  may  bum,  will,  if  inhaled,  pro- 
dace,  if  not  immediate  insensibility,  ultimately  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  accidents  resulting  from  charcoal  fires  in 
do0e  apartments,  are  due  rather  to  the  carbonic  oxide  evolved  by  the  incomplete 
eombastion,  than  to  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  latter  is  not  generally  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  shown  to  be  a  product  of  respiration,  by  breathing  through 
a  tube  into  lime  or  baryta  water,  which  are  almost  immediately  rendered  turbid 
by  Che  production  of  the  carbonates. 

Carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  electric  spark ;  the  products  are,  however,  induced  to  reunite  by 
the  same  agent.  It  is  similarly  decomposed,  the  oxygen  becoming  fixed  or  com- 
bined, when  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  carbon,  hydrogen, 
iron,  or  zinc,  or  to  the  electric  spark  in  contact  with  hydrogen  or  with  some 
netals.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes 
incandescent,  and  abstracts  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  from  the  gas,  the  result 
being  potassa  and  a  deposition  of  carbon.  Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  less  violently.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  similar  inflammable  substances, 
do  not  possess  this  property,  and  are  extinguished  if  immersed,  while  burning,  in 
tliegas. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  respecting  the  method  employed  for  determining  the 
composition  of  carbonic  acid,  since  it  may  be  effected  with  ease  and  exactness, 
tnd  is,  both  chemically  and  generally,  as  important  as  the  determination  of  the 
ooinposition  of  water.  A  small  portion  of  carbon,  as  pure  and  dry  as  possible,^ 
contained  in  a  little  boat  or  cradle  of  platinum,  is  accurately  weighed,  and  intro- 
diiced  into  a  porcelain  tube,  a,  h  (Fig.  G7),  which  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  fur- 
&tte,  and  contains  in  6,  the  portion  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  carbon  is  intro- 
duced, some  porous  oxide  of  copper  (retained  within  a  certain  distance  from  the 
cpening  of  the  tube  by  a  plug  of  .asbestos).  The  extremity,  a  of  the  tube  at 
which  the  carbon  was  introduced,  is  connected  with  a  gas-holder,  from  which  a 

*  Animals  or  persons  rendered  insensible  or  thrown  into  convulsions  by  inhaling  this 
8a«,  maj  frequently  be  restored  by  sjiddon  immersion  in  cold  water. 
'  Diamond  has  been  used  in  the  most  accurate  determinations  of  this  question. 
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itrvtm  nf  piiro  (itjfgi-n  ma;  be  npptiH,  which  u  dried  {werioiuily  to  its  entrance 
Iril"  lliii  Ittim  \ij  Muwinji;  throajcb  an  t'-tobc,  e,  eontaiDing  fragmente  of  pamice 
HKilali^nMl  with  ftil  fif  vitri'il.  The  other  eztremit;  of  the  porcelain  tnbe  at  which 
thft  ntiAn  ut cnpfKiT  i«  *itaate^  is  connected  with  a  Bimilar  U-tube,  a,  to  the  other 
anil  iif  which  in  Mttachcd  a  lAilb  Bbwrptloa-appaiktuB,  f,  cpntaioiDg  Bcdntion  of 

Fig.  07. 


|uitHNM  ;  tliln  I*  Rptin  nmnccted  with  an  U-tabe,  C,  containing  pnmioe  moistened 
ttith  *tn>ii)t  piiluliiin  iif  iwlauM,  and  likewi««  attached  to  a  thiid  tube,  d,  aimiltr 
tii  tliD  Unit.  Thv  l>u)l>*  autl  thfw  two  lubos  are  accnrmtel;  weighed  together  before 
t)ki7  Krv  allavhfd  to  tXw  apparalusi.  Th«  lube's  beiog  all  eeenrel;  connected  Id 
tb<>  ummI  luaitut^r.  tlio  t>I,Y|^'ll  i»  altow(^l  to  oDier  the  apperatns  and  expel  the  Mr 
ohmljr.  Thf  {Mtn^lain  tuW  \»  then  heal«d  to  redneae,  when  the  carbon  booh 
l)!Hili'«,  M\\\  In  niuwrlml  inlvi  nu^ioiv  aoid,  whkh  is  abeorbed  bj  the  canstie 
)>i>tH«M  in  lh»  hnlb*  «nd  I'-tuW,  as  it  i*  rained  into  them  by  the  cooliitiioas 

.V  *mM  «Ht<>u»l  s>f  mi.'islUK'  msv  h«  rarri'^l  off  mechanicallj  bj  the  latter  in 
Ita  ivfHWjp'  thrv'u^h  tht-w  lulwv;  this  is  rv[;un«d  br  the  sulpboric  acid  ia  the  last 
wvi^hwt  \'  lwK>  »*  (hx-  p*  pHSM  off  thtv>(t^  K  into  the  almoephore.  Should 
»",\  wiKmW  v'.viA'  K>  ^•^\^^^^vi  la  tlw  l^'^Jlb^Jttti^.•o  I'f  the  nrboo,  which  is  some- 
timv*  Ihi'  \'<*«,s  t(  i«  tiHMt«\ti«vlx  A>ntifrt«tl  into  flwhonie  arid  as  it  comes  in  «m- 
hn'»  *ith  tlw  n.'dti-.t  4^^!*  i-f  •.vfF«r  ^vot»tBt>i  hi  the  end  of  the  tobe.  The 
vw»v*H  ^-if  vv\\)i\'«  lb»\>i(^h  (b\'  af(Mnt!«f  is  »"vwvJ  to  «>auiine  for  some  little 
UnntV  alV-r  tbh-  v\'*i^i*'>th.i»  ^>l'  ths-  «rKi».  W  lifcmcw  the  perfc«  collection  of  the 
tsWuu^  >Nti:K>ws>  *,-»d  Wfcv-«  >W  ^'wrttk-a  »  A'ttpleted.  the  three  inbes  are 
v>)isv  Vt^-tv  »^'>^llN^t  Svy.-(.Vr.  ".Jk- *s«isis;  ,t\ur<\n V  »k-id  pp.iiun.-ed b*ing  indicated 
by  thstv  ikKtvAv  .■*"  *\'i^^t.  (V-  *w.i",  S.i«  is  tfea  ■mvf-iT.T  rtmoTi^  from  the 
is>»V  t»Kt  iv»v-iih>.-«t  ^^^4^•->v■^  •';!»  Ji.t»  «!>*;;  siK.'iu-  ^'^wstiiie  or  i*h.  resulting 
iK-u*  vN,.'  v>-iu>u.u<v>tt  ^'j'  l\'  c.t-Kst.  iaii  A-BsiscT^i  ji  Ai  *»rdir  imparities  which 
I-  iu.^N  ItW  ,ss<:iA-iKsi  l"S;:^  wviijiilt.  i.vUKO.'Mt  ^.•Wt  Af  ,-ri-jnai  wvUht  of  the 
^M"  t»,i  ^'>u\>4i,  •■  :  lui'i  »;i  :  )v  %it.'<ta'  ■rf  3««  v-aAttt  cmpt-j*!  in  the  expe- 

l'*is'  »Vi^N>  .-i"     V-  ,>».\-»v   *.••.>     hAr-c^i  -Sum  A»   ^twew  in  the  weight  of 


>v  ^»,.. 


a  vity  :V«bIe  arid, 
L  "Pi-s  cartiCBates 
Vi^vs  u  ,\  .>.'<tj..i,  .ii\ .  t  m;>v;;,  t.t^.'HtiN  :iMM&i^  T^  hjdrate  of 
4' ji\sk  *>^  •t^^»;    V  .\>i   >i   Uv  tt.v  «iaiM:  ^  ak  Wwc*^^ ei-vtained 
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IB  tiie  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  the  eeneral  formula  for  which  is  MOCOg, 
110. CO,.  Carbonic  acid  escapes  firom  all  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  neutral  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  when  thej  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat  When  replaced  in  its  combinations  by  other  acids,  it  escapes  with  effer- 
vescence. 

U$ei  of  Carbonic  Acid. — Liquid  carbonic  acid  is  employed  for  the  production 
of  the  solid  acid,  which,  when  mixed  with  ether,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  a 
powerful  refrigerator,  exceedingly  important  in  all  experiments  on  condensation 
of  gases,  and  without  which  many  of  the  most  interesting  results  obtained  in  this 
direction  by  Faraday  and  others,  would  probably  not  have  been  arrived  at.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  most  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  aerated  waters. 
The  liquid  to  be  charged  with  gas  is  contained  in  very  strong  vessels,  made  of 
copper,  well-tinned,  into  which  the  gas  is  forced  with  considerable  pressure. 

Iron  must  not  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  these  vessels,  since  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonic  add  has  considerable  action  on  that  metal.  The  carbonic  acid 
evolved  by  fermentation,  is  often  employed  on  a  larce  scale  for  the  preparation 
of  certain  carbonates,  such  as  carbonate  of  lead,  bicaroonate  of  soda,  &c. 

Carbonic  acid  is  frequently  employed  by  the  chemist  for  replacing  the  air  in 
vessels  or  apparatus  in  which  the  absence  of  free  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary 
(<.  g.  in  the  conversion  of  phosphorus  into  the  allotropic  modification).  A  mix- 
ture of  carbonic  acid  with  aqueous  vapor  and  nitrogen,  disengaged  under  con- 
flderable  pressure,  has  also  been  employed  for  extinguishing  fires ;  the  disengag- 
ing apparatus  (the  fire^annihilator)  being  furnished  with  a  hose  whereby  the 
gMeoos  mixture  may  be  directed  to  any  particular  point. 

In  medicine,  carbonic  acid  is  administered  in  the  form  of  aerated  saline  drinks. 

Alkaline  carbonates  are  also  frequently  administered. 


CARBON   AND   HYDROGEN. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen ^9^4 

Olefiantgas C«H« 

AR  other  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of  which  there  are  a  great  num- 
larjfatt  Uricdy  within  tfie  province  of  organic  chemistry. 

Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  Marsh  gas  or  Fire-damp. 
C,H^.     Sp.  Gr.  0.656.     JEq.  16. 

{  125.  Composition  by  Volume, — 4  volumes  of  carbon-vapor  and  8  volumes  of 
lijihogen  condensed  to  4  volumes. 

This  gas,  being  a  product  of  the  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
mtter  (wood,  &c.)  under  water,  frequently  escapes  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  bottom  of  sti^nant  pools,  or  may  be  made  to  rise  to  the  surface  by  stir- 
ring the  mud  about.  Ilence  its  name  of  marsh-gas.  It  may  be  easily  collected 
b  mch  localities  by  inverting,  over  the  water  where  it  escapes,  a  bottle  filled 
vHh  water,  in  the  neck  of  which  is  fixed  a  funnel. 

The  gas  thus  obtained  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  a 
Gttle  nitrogen.  It  may  be  purified  from  the  former  by  agitation  with  lime- 
titer. 

^  Considerable  quantities  of  the  same  gas  arc  also  found  to  issue  from  the  earth 
tt  tome  localities,  emanating  from  coal  deposits ;  in  working  coal-mines  it  is  also 
hquently  met  with,  inclosed  in  cavities,  rendering  the  atmosphere  inflammable 
|7  its  admixture,  and  being  hence  frequently  the  cause  of  dangerous  explosions, 
ia  ooDsequenoe  of  which  the  name  of  fire-damp  was  given  to  it.    SeuoxiA  «m.- 
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dents  also  happen  occasionally,  in  consequenoe  of  the  evolution  of  fire-damp  from 
the  cavities  existing  in  coal  stored  on  hoBid  ship. 

It  is  also  the  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal;  and  of  the  actioQ 
of  a  high  temperature  on  the  vapor  of  alcohol. 

Preparation, — The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  gas  is  to  heat  in  a  copper  or 
coated  glass  retort,  an  intimate  mixture  of  4  parts  of  dried  acetate  of  soda,  4  parts 
of  fused  potassa,  and  6  parts  of  quicklime. 

It  may  be  collected  over  water. 

NaO.C,H,0,+KO.HO=C,H,+KO.CO.+NaO.CO,. 


■V" 


Acetate  of  soda.  Marsh-gas. 

Properties. — Light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  and  inodorous  gas,  hom- 
ing with  a  pale  blue  and  white  flame ;  the  results  of  the  combustion  are  carbonic 
acid  and  water. ^  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Chlorine  has  no  action 
upon  it  in  the  dark,  but  when  a  mixture  of  the  gases  is  exposed  to  diffused  day- 
light in  the  presence  of  moisture,  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acids  are  produced:— 

C,H,-fCl.-f4HO-2CO.+8HCl. 

When  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  air,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  explodes 
but  feebly  or  not  at  all ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  air  be  about  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  its  complete  combustion  (abidut  10  volumes  to  1  of  the  gas),  the  mixture 
explodes  very  violently.  As  the  quantity  of  air  increases  beyond  that  proportion, 
the  explosive  power  diminishes,  until  at  last  the  gaseous  mixture  merely  boms 
round  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp."  The  frequent  and  lamentable  acddenis  ' 
occurring  in  coal  mines  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  fire-damp,  or  explosive 
mixture  of  air  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  led  Sir  H.  Davy  to  make  a  dose 
examination  of  this  gas,  with  reference  to  its  combustible  properties,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  some  beautiful  researches  of  his  on  the  power  possessed  by  the  metals, 
in  consequence  of  their  conducting  properties,  of  cooling  down  gases  in  a  state  of 
combustion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  extinguish  flame. 

Duvy  found  that  flame  could  not  be  communicated  through  a  narrow  glass  tube 
to  an  explosive  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  air,  the  cooling  power  of  the  sides  of 
the  tube  preventing  the  gas  from  attaining  a  sufficiently  high  temperature^ 
Metallic  tubes  naturally  possessed  this  power  to  a  higher  degree,  in  consequence 
of  their  good  conducting  properties,  and  it  was  found  that  even  metallio  wires, 
held  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other,  or,  more  conveniently,  wire  gause 
of  a  certain  fincfness,  possessed  the  power  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  flame,  or 
of  protecting  an  explosive  mixture  from  ignition  by  flame.  Thus,  by  allowing  a 
stream  of  coal-gas  to  pass  through  a  piece  of  moderately  fine  wire  gause  Tcontun- 
ing  not  less  than  400  meshes  to  the  square  inch),  it  may  be  kindled  on  tne upper 
side  without  the  flame  being  thereby  communicated  to  it  below  the  gauze.  The 
development  of  these  principles  led  Davy  to  the  construction  of  the  sa/efjf-lamp, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  miner  is  protected  from  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
warned  of  the  existence  of  a  pernicious  atmosphere.  It  consists  merely  of  an  oil 
lamp,  the  wick  of  which  is  inclosed  in  an  iron  wire  gauze  cage,  of  which  the 
'uppor  pjirt  iH  double;  a  wire,  bent  into  a  hook  at  the  upper  extremity,  passes 
upwards  through  the  lamp,  by  which  it  may  be  trimmed  to  some  extent  without 
removing  the  gauze  cngo. 

AVIuiii  this  lamp  is  introduced,  while  burning,  into  an  inflammable  atmosphere, 
the  flaino  of  the  lamp  will  be  extinguished,  while  a  bluish  flame  will   be  seen 

•  Tho  ciiHwmio  ncl<l  foriniMl  by  tlio  ox  plosion  of  firo-tlamp  in  coal  mines  is  t«chnic&llj 
Cftllod  ••iiftrr-iliiiiip,"  ami  U  nmro  futnl  to  the  nnnors  than  even  the  explosion  itself. 

•  No  oxplMhinn  takoH  phiro  if  the  voluuio  of  air  bo  less  than  G  or  more  than  14  times 
tlie  voliune  of  tho  ^hm. 
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within  tBe  gauxe  cage,  arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  gas  as  it  penetrates ; 
bj  this,  therefore,  tie  miner  is  immediately  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  fire- 
dimp.  The  lamp  may  even  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  in  an  atmosphere 
of  light  carboretted  hydrogen  until  the  wire  gauze  is  heated  to  dull  redness  by 
the  heat  of  the  bumins  gases  inside ;  for,  although  kindled  immediately  by  flame, 
this  gas  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  its  ignition  than  most  other  inflamma- 
ble gases.  An  iron  rod  heated  to  dull  redness  will  set  fire  to  olefiant  gas,  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  &c,  while  the  temperature  of  iron  must  be  almost  a  white 
heat  before  it  will  inflame  light  carburetted  hydrogen. 

COAL-OAS. 

§  126.  The  gaseous  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal  contains  light  carburet- 
ted hydrogen  in  much  larger  proportion  than  any  other  gas;  it  will,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  a  brief  account  of  the  preparation  and 
nitnre  of  coal-gas. 

By  submitting  coal  to  distillation  in  closed  iron  retorts,  three  principal  pro- 
ducts are  obtained :  a  dark,  oily,  viscid  fluid,  known  as  coal-tar,  containing  a 
Tariety  of  substances;  an  aqueous  liquid,  containing  ammonia  and  its  salts;  and 
a  gaseous  mixture,  the  principal  constituent  of  which  is  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, but  which  contains  besides,  variable  quantities  of  olefiant  gas,  carbonic 
oxide,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  and  smaller  quantities  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  vapor  of  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbons,  am- 
iBODia,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  aqueous  vapor.  The  four  first-named 
products  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  gas,  together  with  the  vapors  of  the  volatile 
Bqnids;  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  evidently  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  moisture  in  the  coal,  or  of  water  produced  in  the  distillation,  the 
npor  of  which,  passing  over  the  redhot  coal,  yields  these  two  gases.  All  coal 
contains  more  or  less  sulphur  (generally  existing  as  iron-pyrites),  which  is  con- 
verted during  the  distillation  into  hydrosulphurio  acid,  and  vapor  of  bisulphide 
«f  carbon. 

The  nitrogen  existing  in  coal  is  expelled  as  ammonia,  cyanogen  (C^N),  and  a 
combination  of  the  latter  substance  with  sulphur,  sulphocyanogen  (Cj^NS.^);  any 
hm  nitrogen  is  due  to  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  retorts  at  the  com- 
Aeneement  of  the  operation.     The  only  absolutely  essential  constituents  of  coal- 
pi,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture,  are  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  olefiant  gas.     Its  illuminating  power  is  mainly  owing  to  the  latt3r, 
ad  to  the  vapors  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  which  the  gas  contains,  while  the  light 
cvbarettcd  hydrogen,  though  burning  with  but  a  pale  flame,  evolves  much  more 
ku  by  its  combustion  than  the  olefiant  gas,  and  thus,  by  imparting  a  very  high 
temperature  to  the  small  particles  of  carbon  separated  during  the  combustion  of 
tbe  illuminating  constituents  (§  G5),  contributes  considerably,  though  indirectly, 
tethe  luminosity  of  the  gas- flame. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  objections  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
<f  both  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  as  diluents  in  coal  gas,  in 
cocaequence  of  the  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  their  combustion ; 
k  excessive  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  light  carburetted 
^jdrogcn  is  also  a  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  such  gas,  containing  a  large 
^tity  of  this  constituent,  for  the  illumination  of  apartments;  though,  on  the 
<Aer  hand,  when  the  gas  is  employed  solely  as  a  source  of  beat,  its  value  is 
^leh  increased  from  the  same  cause.     It  would,  however,  greatly  add  to  the 
(Eleral  utility  of  gas,  if  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  could  be  entirely,  or  in 
fttt,  replaced  by  hydrogen,  since  this  gas  evolves  much  less  heat  in  proportion 
to  its  Tolume,  and  its  product  of  combustion  is  perfectly  innocuous.     This  object 

K  to  be  to  ft  great  extent  attained,  by  the  application  of  a  new  process  for 
iBlJMinii  w  gtSy  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 
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TImi  pc^.iiliur  riropf:rty  which  chlorine  potseMCS,  of  forming,  when  mixed  with 
ctrti]nnHf  oily  nuhniancnH  with  those  of  its  compounds  to  w4]ich  it  owes  its  ilia- 
iiiiimtiiif(  projM^rtif.'M,  namely,  olcfiant  gas,  and  the  vapors  of  hydrocarbons,  affords 
II  nmly  uw.quh  of  testing  its  illuminating  power,  which  is,  of  course,  in  direct 

Iiroportiou  to  the  decrease  in  volume  of  the  gas  when  mixed  with  chlorine. 
«Vorii  cxp«riin(>nts  made  by  Henry,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  gaseous  products 
of  tlin  (liNtilhition  of  coal  differ  very  considerably  at  the  various  periods  of  the 
oiMirntioii.  Hrforo  the  coal  arrives  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  the  products  consist 
nlitwmt  rntiroly  of  hydrogen  and  tar,  together  with  the  atmospheric  air  from  the 
rutnrt.     Wlirii  the  retort  has  attained  the  stated  temperature,  illuminating  gas 

(tiiNNON  ()V4?r,  the  viiluo  of  which  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
or  whirh  tho  coal  has  been  heated. 
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Wo  MH'  AA^m  tho  »K^Y^  th;ftl  thf^  g»»  trTv^lv^  towards  the  termination  of  tli6 
tM\Hv%H,  ^vuU-  jii'r\\\H  to  iiK^nMW  th^  u^;id  wxlume  obtained  from  the  coal,  and  to 
\\vlvi'.\vi.^ts'  V\  sittu(iv^u  the  ittamiuAtitt^  |x'wvr  of  the  gas>  since  that  obtained  at 
Uu'  %'v(vutiou  \^f  I  ho  uru)h  hsHir  bunu^  with  mon^Ij  a  pale  blue  flame.  The 
U»j;o  *«*>»««!  vvf  h^^^lT^\^*tt  1^'Uttvi  \a  :fci^f  !*«  ^Jbp^  of  the  operation  can  evidently 
W>^  U'^j^^N'x  Iv  wwtuvwl  Vv  tKe  d<v\HW^>«:va  oV  waiter,  but  must  be  due  to  the 
i^v;isvw  >f  iS,^  ^*^^  tvuavwtuTv  u^^a  :!h<  vvaryyini*  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
>^^^'^  Saw  Kvw  ^*«\*\v\l  K*  K*  tv's^vvvu  '^l^*  ti^ir  eWsKnrs  as  a  high  red  heat 
y^  IV^^v  Vis^  v\i^s\'>w  5ii*jt  ^,Sfnk^;>i  i*  r,**ir^i  i.'rvtfi^^i  on  the  sides  of  the  retort 
1%^  AM  v\As\vv>;- >t  W.>i  *>A  ic^r.A?  cnj5«^  l::t;w:i  Vj  ;h*  name  of  gas-carbon 
y^  I'^'i^  t'^v^.  l'^  v^"  *».\\»i«r^\s;:v«  <ii53?'C^  X3!c<r  any  ctz^mmstancesi  be 
^»i  ivN  «\\VNkv.  v;nv  iV*  ^ftN.  JUS  ^<  *4^  ^i',vv,>-  ~ai  amI  in  !xrp(  retorts,  must 
]^^\ft*^\x  v.* .XX  .*w;   .t  >\vXnj  vjr:r<$»\v.  x;  »jt.  iv:'»w\:r*  C*f  sioA  diminished  by  a 

•'\^  x*«''  s-  ,x^»  ^>^  t»,'v  NA  -v  \v  ;.)vr  X»Si*  r.r  :>vr  3rjL3x5ic-::sr*»  ani  the  Scotch 
\s*  *\v  o*.  iv  -.s  V:  Vk"-  av~  >Jv\»Vi  K^  is  irv  id^  >>!?s.*:^»;*  a:&i  wb^n  subjected 
«r*  .»  *  •  .-. .  v>.N.  lA  K'  >t-Mxi  *x  '^••kx:,  ^  j:t  ^.^j^s  :iV  V  4  cierTT-rwl  hcat,  at 
\^^  N.^   ', ...  X.  ,  ,  V   "v  v).\i  u  v  j».:vTi*i>.N  tta  r  u, 3v^i  ri^-^^it^*.-!!;  the  dissillatioo. 

\^>  .  ,x-»  N ..  x\  Ai  U  v  vi'iA.\*  ^Kit  ;vn;i'*ftix.<ic  lius  5i*^wa  T*^*  iLe  iliumiiuit- 

ta^xxo^^kn*  %x.*x   ^     K%^\  vr.;    %.♦    ^xii,Kv>w  ^iti   "n.v*i\  fr.Tit  wiS'i  cocdnctiog* 
v*;.x^«   N%.%v  ■.      «    ». '^v   Kx-..  .!..».     i-v  t^.'ttvxi.  -x*  *--^.TuV  fDz.u  wb^re  alaip 
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qoaDtity  of  tar  and  ammoDiacal  liquor  is  deposited  from  the  gas  as  it  passes  from 
the  retorts.  From  the  hydranlio  main  the  gas  is  condacted  into  a  scries  of  iron 
tubes,  which  are  kept  cool  by  water,  and  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  easily- 
condensable  impurities  is  separated  from  the  gas. 

In  some  of  the  lai^  works  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  condenser  into 
a  washing-apparatus,  consisting  of  a  very  long  iron  case  furnished  with  three  or 
four  shelves,  placed  at  intervals  of  about  one  foot,  and  attached  alternately  to 
either  side  of  the  case;  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  over  these  shelves,  and  a  largo 
sorfftce  being  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas  flowing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, a  large  quantity  of  the  gaseous  impurities  is  absorbed  by  it. 

In  another  ingenious  arrangement,  termed  the  scrubber,  the  gas  is  allowed  to 
enter  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  cylindrical  case,  containing  perforated  shelves  charged 
with  fragments  of  coke,  over  which  water  is  allowed  to  trickle;  in  this  way  a  still 
farther  puiification  of  the  gas  may  be  effected. 

When  the  gas  leaves  the  washing-apparatus,  it  has  still  to  be  purified  from  the 
remainder  of  the  incondensable  constituents,  which  are  highly  detrimental  to  its 
quality,  such  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  The  method  exclusively 
employed,  till  very  recently,  for  the  removal  of  these  obnoxious  impurities,  was 
that  of  bringing  the  gas  into  contact  with  slaked  lime,  or  milk  of  lime.  When 
■ilk  of  liibe  is  used,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  considerable  bulk  in 
very  small  bubbles,  the  liquid  being,  at  the  same  time,  continually  agitated  with 
a  ronser  or  stirrer.  The  chemical  action  of  this  substance  is,  however,  insufficient 
to  effect  perfect  purification  of  the  gas;  the  most  effectual  means  of  retaining  not 
only  the  sulphur  compounds,  but  the  ammoniacal  salt^,  is  evidently  the  use,  as 
ponfiers,  of  salts  of  earths,  or  other  metallic  oxides,  which  will  effect  double  de- 
eomposition,  and  produce  non-volatile  compounds.  Sulphate  of  lead  has  been 
csployed  as  a  purifier,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  lead  being  the  chief 
Rmlts  of  its  action  on  the  gas ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  use  lime  together 
liih  this  salt,  in  order  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid. 

nie  sulphates  of  manganese  and  iron  are  more  efficacious,  but  the  best  purify- 
i^  medium  known  at  present  appears  to  be  that  which  is  now  introduced  into 
Kveral  large  metropolitan  gas-works,  namely,  sawdust,  saturated  with  chloride  of 
fidetam.  The  purifying  material  may,  after  it  has  been  employed,  be  worked 
vitk  advantage  for  several  important  commercial  chemicals,  such  as  sulphate  and 
loiato  of  ammonia,  and  Prussian  blue,  &c. 

After  this  purification,  the  gas  passes  directly  into  the  gasometers,  whence  it 
ii&tributed  to  the  various  mains. 

The  secondary  products  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  are  of  considerable  com- 
vaual  importance.  The  tar,  by  distillation,  furnishes  a  liquid  known  as  coal' 
^wiphtha^  which  is  a  mixture  of  various  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  hydrocarbons, 
iW  description  of  which  falls  within  the  province  of  organic  chemistry.  The 
M  important  of  thcso  substances  is  a  volatile  liquid  known  as  benzol  (C^Uq), 

vbh  has  lately  been  employed  as  an  illuminating  material,  and  for  several 

*k'  purposes.     The  residue  after  the  distillation  of  tar  is  termed  pitch. 

The  ammoniacal  liquor,  which  is  very  rich  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  em- 

ibfed  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

wr  chemical  products  (e.g.  Prussian  blue)  are  also  obtained  from  this  liquor. 
Vhen  lime  is  used  as  a  purifying  agent,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  purifiers 

^  a  certain  time,  and  is  used  as  a  manure  under  the  name  of  f/aslhne. 
il27.  Analysis  op  Coal-Gas. — The  rigorous  analysis  of  gases  requires  so 

ittck  accuracy  of  manipulation,  and  involves  so  many  operations  peculiar  to  itself, 

^  it  almost  deserves  to  be  considered  a  separate  branch  of  practical  chemistry. 

^■ftoent  has  been  said  in  the  article  on  the  measurement  and  absorption  of  gases 

(iM),(o  give  a  general  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  analyses  of  gas  arc  con- 
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ductnd.     Wo  ffhall  therefore  confine  ourselves  in  this  place  to  an  outline  of  the 
inethnd  iiHiialljr  pursued  in  the  examination  of  coal-gas. 
Tlio  following  are  the  substances  usuallj  determined : — 

Olcfiant  fl  \  muminating  consHtuenU. 

Vapors  of  hydrocarbons      J  •^ 

jiight  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid. 

(^urbonio  oxide. 

Nitrogen. 

A  mcasuH'd  volume  of  the  gas  standing  over  mercury,  is  agitated  with  solution 
of  pDtiK^Ma,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  again  measured. 

Tliu  ditliTcnce  of  volume  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  rosidunl  gas  is  transferred,  in  the  pneumatic  Twater-)  trough  to  a  gradu- 
atcii  tuU%  carefully  measured,  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  pure  chlorine,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  dark  place.  The  tube  is  then  placed 
in  a  jar  cimtainiug  solution  of  potassa,  and  agitated  for  some  time  to  remove  the 
excoM  of  chlorine.     The  residue  is  then  measured. 

The  diflforenoo  between  this  volume  and  the  preceding,  indicates  the'volame  of 
olefiant  gas  and  vapors  of  hydrocarbons  (and  hence  is  a  measure  of  the  illuminat- 
ing valut>  of  the  gas). 

Another  nietluHl  consists  in  passing  up  a  pellet  of  coke,  moistened  with  fuming 
pulphurio  aoid  {xn  the  manner  described,  §  86),  into  a  known  volume  of  the  dry 
gas  over  mercury,  and  afterwards  removing  any  acid  vapor  by  a  similar  pellet  of 
fiuHHl  pt4awa. 

Tho  remaining  xas^  or  a  measured  portion  of  it,  is  introdaeed  into  a  small 
tulH\  the  cKvkhI  oml  of  which  is  bent  downwards,  standing  over  mercury.  (All 
moi:(turv  mu9t  bo  rvmovod  from  the  mercury  with  blotting-paper,  and  from  the 
gan  by  vtrvUv^ngcd  contact  with  pelWcs  of  fusi?d  hydrate  of  potassa.)  A  small 
p^^Uot  \>r  ix^ta^sium  i$  intrv^uccvl  into  the  cK>s«ed  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  gen- 
tly luvit(\V  9^^  that  it  mav  aKsorb  the  carbonic  oxide. 

Tho  p«  i:!t  thon  a^in  trausterred  to  a  cndoated  tube,  over  water,  and  mea- 
lair^xt     Tho  ditFor>>tt\>^  in  wtume  ^ow$  the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide. 

Tho  r\*xwAtui«j:  cajk  atVr  the  wci.'»v;il  of  ihe  ctrbonic  oxide,  is  introduced  into 
an  t'U^iionH'Vr  y^  ^."^^  luised  with  a  m<tt:»iKd  quantity  (about  twice  the  volume 
\'»t*  t-K^  p5^  \Nf  o\v^^'t^,  *r»,i  exj^l.\ied  by  th*  <Iec:ric  5^k,  over  mercury. 

Tho  w'unv  x>f  55w  Tw^tail  pi*  ^oxvi^-a.  n::rc«ea,  carbonic  acid)  is  carefully 
itx^vNi^  avs4  aiT^tA^CNi  w::h  $vvu:^>q  o<'  ;v«Li$«;a.  w*^*^h  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid, 
tlw^  xvvwas"  x'i'  w>.vh  is  \\;;il  *.^  iLut  w*  tiiT*  li^tt  cirbaietted  hydrogen. 

V^^*  rv>«'-A:n.k>c"  »  trxyvtj^^i  v-^  :b*  t^i.xi  c'  i^xsv^xns.  over  water,  for  2-4 
)',v,r^;  ;>x''  An^'^^xt  ^>f  car^'%  aH5(.x^y^  »^  :^&  ded^tfccd  from  the  total  quantity 
\xyv.\\\vr.  ::n  *>e\vr  t***  a^vrJ**':;  tiw^  ai:i,'cz;  cvc>:iiDe»i  in  the  combustion.  Bjr 
x\vN\,'o;  vc  tVv-r;  ;V.  ii  ^;jwLr::':\  ;»^w  :i>;  vcC*3k  vC  :ie  I^t  carboretted  hydrogeD, 
^v  -,*>;*;;  tV  ?*s**Asxr^  ,*<  xM^t-^r,  <.va»^Tr)i;«c  iy  lie  6>eie  hydrsigeny  the  volume  of 

^«  iX'  *V\v  nVv^x-O-.  ^x'  Wv^  f,T  ihf  i»i^  cc  $£sTScsrr,  omitted  to  mention 
tV  xV'^'tw '"T-v  *^v  i<?r.rvci;fc^.  W'.'aftKrc  jcik^«;ck«  and  ^Beoos  vapor,  » 
YjAvwx^^x    «  A.  ;  ^rKi'^-^jvt  ,*c  ir«>*fv'»c*  ii.;\r.tr«;.     Fjc  die  aMdfods  of  effectiog 

^  «v>  O;)  v^  \s  — K^'Cn^  S;^  rrikn:  ^  aM  htim  cik  of  Tariovs  kindsi 
«Vv.>.  ^:x«  'r.v  ji.svTv\v  TV  ^i^rr  7i^.  wty  yoitfcaMs  girf  !«■  tfct  frodaction  of  gtti 

^v  ^v^^  ^  ^  %A*%ww*    •  *ai*    _ 


Vv^^v^:fyN^v.>  w>^(V  >\  U^xfcT^,  M«\-  :si>.''«T  u»tt  s^  MS  •hluMd  hj  distilni 


>A  vsi^v  ^v\  a;  a  vv^TTAiiTik;: v<-^«  k«  ^^ir^wcasve  yfaMlflilkvi) fOHeHea  iUi' 
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minating  powers  hr  saperior  to  coal-gas,  the  amotrnt  of  gaseous  matter  absorbed 
by  chlorine  being  considerably  greater;  a  portion  of  this  consists  of  a  peculiar 
gas  discovered  by  Faraday,  to  be  presently  described  (§  129).  The  gas  is  pre- 
pared from  oil  by  allowing  the  latter  to  flow  into  a  retort  (similar  to  a  coal-gas 
retort)  filled  with  bricks  or  lumps  of  coke,  heated  to  dull  redness.  Qas  is  also 
obtained  for  illuminating  purposes  from  resin,  which  is  first  fused,  and  then,  like 
the  oil,  allowed  to  fall  upon  heated  lumps  of  coke  or  brick.^  Even  the  gases 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  animal  matters,  flesh,  bones,  soap-waste,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  bone-blacky  are  here  and  there  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. 

Wateb-Ga8. — Among  various  more  recent  methods  of  preparing  illuminating 
gtt,  we  may  mention  that  which  consists  in  passing  steam  over  heated  charcoal 
or  coke,  and  conducting  the  resulting  gases,  consisting  of  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor, 
ioto  a  second  retort,  in  which  illuminating  gas  is  being  generated,  cither  from 
eotl  or  resin.  The  great  advantages  of  ^is  process  appear  to  be  the  following : 
1.  That  the  olefiant  gas  and  vapor  of  hydrocarbons  are  rapidly  removed  from  the 
retort  by  the  current  of  water-gas,  and  are  therefore  not  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficiently  high  to  decompose  them,  as  is  generally  the  case;  2.  That  the 
aqoeous  vapor  appears  to  be  decomposed  in  coming  in  contact,  at  an  elevated 
tonperaturei  with  the  tarry  hydrocarbons,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  their 
arbon  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  to  liberate  the  hydrogen,  which  advantageously 
rei^aocs,  as  above  noticed,  a  part  of  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  in  ordinary 
gu;  8.  That  the  carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  first  retort  is  reduced  in  the 
leoond  to  carbonic  oxide,  by  contact  with  the  carbonaceous  matter  at  a  high 
temperature;  4.  That  certain  coals  which  generally  yield  a  gas  burning  with  a 
■oky  flame,  from  a  superabundance  of  carbon,  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  gas 
aiieiently  diluted  for  illuminating  purposes. 

It  IB  at  once  apparent  that  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained  by  this  process  from  a 
^ren  amount  of  coal  is  considerably  increased,  as  is  also  the  total  illuminating 
fover;  although  the  amount  of  light  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  a  given 
Tolome  of  this  gas  must  obviously  be  less  than  that  yielded  by  an  equal  volume 
tf  eoal-gas. 

Olefiant  Gas,  Bicarbxtretted  Hydrogen. 
C^H^.    Eq,  28.     Sp.  Gr.  0.985. 

Ompofition  hy  Volume, — 2  volumes  of  carbon-vapor  and  2  volumes  of  hydro- 
|tt  condensed  to  1  volume. 

{ 129.  This  carburetted  hydrogen  is  produced  in  vanable  quantities,  as  already 
itited,  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  the  luminosity  of  coal-gas  being  mainly  de- 
Ft&dent  upon  its  presence. 
L.I  Pirtparatian. — It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  together,  in  a  capacious  retort, 
^vdzture  of  1  measure  of  alcohol  and  3  measures  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
%  mixture  soon  blackens,  and  effervescence  ensues,  when  the  temperature  must 
liBiioderated,  or  the  action  becomes  very  intense.  The  gas  may  be  obtained  in 
^er  quantity  and  of  greater  purity,  according  to  the  directions  of  Graham,  by 
^inog,  in  a  capacious  flask,  28  ounces  of  water  with  twice  their  volume  of  oil 
^  Titriol,  and  adding  to  the  diluted  acid,  while  hot,  24  measures  of  alcohol. 
Ae  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then  maintained  in  a  state 
<f  gentle  ebullition. 

'  Hw  ftimae«8  are  so  arranged  that  the  resin  is  melted  in  a  reservoir,  placed  above 
llnCort,  and  exposed  to  the  waste  heat  of  the  fine.  A  pipe,  provided  with  a  plug  or 
h|tid[i  eonneets  the  cistern  with  the  retort ;  the  melted  resin  is  supplied  to  the  latter 
iMmJk  lUa  pipe. 


>&! 
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Thft  pnncipftl  remit  of  the  acti<Mi  of  snlplioric  acid  opon  ftlcohol  in  this  in- 
utAnec  ill  the  coDversion  of  the  Utter  into  olefiant  gas  and  water : — 

C,H,0,=C,H,+2H0. 

Thtrrn  arc,  howerer,  Mveral  secondary  reactions,  resulting  In  the  decomposition 
of  thf;  Hulphuric  into  snlphnrons  acid,  the  formation  of  carhonie  acid,  and  of  a 
crinfli'l^Table  r|ijantitj  of  ether.*  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  submit  the  gas  ob- 
tained] to  purification,  which  b  effected  bypassing  it  first  through  water,  to  retain 
the  principal  rjuantity  of  ether  and  the  alcohol  which  distils  OTcr  unchangedy* 
and  aftfrrwards  through  a  solution  of  potassa,  to  retain  the  sulphurous  and  car- 
lK)nic  ncid^i  and  finally  through  oil  of  vitriol  to  remove  water.  The  gas  may  be 
coIlnct4!d  over  water,  which  absorbs  about  one-eighth  of  its  volume. 

Pntpertifu. — Olcfiant  gas  is  colorless,  and  has  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odor.  It 
burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame^  requiring  three  times  its  volume  of  oxygen 
for  complete  combustion. 

It  iriny  bo  converted  by  cold  and  pressure  into  a  colorless  liquid,  which  cannot 
1k)  solidified  at  the  lowest  attainable  temperature.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  and 
pontnchlori<]o  of  antimony  have  the  power  of  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of 
this  gas,  producing  peculiar  compounds. 

It  JH  gonorully  found  that  those  liquids  leave  certain  impurities  in  olefiant  gas 
un(H>nd('nHe<l,  which  consist  principally  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  eas. 

( )loiiunt  gas  burns  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  yielding  hydrochloric  arid 
and  cnrlmn.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  that  gas  in  a  moist  state,  it 
ciimbinoH  with  it  to  produce  an  oily  liquid  of  the  formula  C^H^Cl,  (see  Chloride 
of  (liirbon,  §  KU),  to  which  the  namo  Dutch  liquid  has  been  given,  in  oonse- 
nurnco  of  itit  having  been  discovered  by  the  associated  Dutch  chemists,  who  gave 
tno  nntiio  of  olofiunt  gas  to  bicarburctted  hydrogen,  on  account  of  this  property.' 

\\\\v\\  oU«fittUt  gas  is  ]mssod  through  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  nearly  to  white- 
iiOMM,  it  \n  lUHHUuposiHl  luto  carbou  and  hydrogen ;  if  a  lower  temperature  be 
ouiph\Y(Hl,  only  a  (uirt  of  tho  carbon  is  separated,  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
boiiig  fi»rnuHi. 


liUMUiuiUKTTKP  HvPROUKX  OF  Faiuvpat,  or  Ga8  of  Oil 

i\H,.       t:q,  0(>.      <S>.  Or,  1.1V26.* 

This  jrus  has  alr\'ady  Ihvw  roforrxnl  to  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive 
^U^t»llJaloll  of  futtv  oiU.  It  uiav  Ih>  liquctiiHi  at  a  tcmporature  of  0°  F.  ( — 18°  C), 
or  l>v  !&vil»j\vtin^  oil  gas  to  vvu*idorablo  pn^ssuro.  Its  specific  gravity  is  double 
\\\^t  of  olctliut  ga.<.  It  is  only  slightly  s<^luble  in  wutor,  but  more  so  in  alcohol 
i\\u\  \\\u\  oils;  fuming  sulphuric  acUi  al>sorl>s  as  much  as  100  times  its  volume. 
1(  hrw  :ili>*n^lv  Won  sta(i\i  thjit  chloriuo  uuites  with  all  the  compounds  of  carbon 
an»i  h\\irv\<vM>  thnt  j\\<s\*ss  tho  same  ^vrvvntsp.*  ivaspofi?i:ion  as  olefiant  gas. 

riu^  3;an  p\Klu\vs  a  wmjvuuvl  wi;h  cUlorino  i^uu<\vliji:  similar  to  Dutch  liquid. 
\Vl;.^:\  u\tluus\t  ii  burus  wi;U  a  briUiant  Ui;ht:  i;  rctjuirvs  for  its  combustion  (> 

VI  4'-v*  i^M^  tv*  o\*r?tvt  4?%*  -ti  vvtttAMtuA!«^i  >Y  :^^>.:  «r^*^vttedhTd^open,  and  also 

\  V  ^'  •    «' . ."  >,  c;  As' its*'.  *  ;u..L  U'rt:i\\i  ,-..  •    %-v.  cvr  >eir.«<^  ia  ib*  first  vash-bottle. 
;is ;  N-   .ix  •  »x  *  V.'  ^,xvit  i>,*  -,«vj>-  .V .'..    ?.'  i.^.x  ^-«s    V,ai  XfcOK  :be  sourv*  of  an  oU)- 
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GABBON   AND  NITBOGEN. 

BiGABBIDB  Of  NlTROOEN;  CtANOGEN. 

C^  or  Cy.    Eq.  26.     Sp.  Gr.  1.806. 

Composition  by  T^ume.— -1  volume  of  cyaDOgen  contains  2  volumes  of  carbon- 
vapor  and  1  Tolame  of  nitrogen. 

§  130.  This  substance  is  of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  type 
of  those  bodies  known  as  compound  salt-radicals  (§  12),  and  was  the  first  of  these 
discovered,  in  1814,  by  Gky-Lnssac. 

Cyanogen  is  always  produced,  in  combination  with  an  alkali-metal,  when  nitro- 
genised  oi^ganic  matter  is  heated  with  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  when  nitrogenized  orgi^nio  bodies  are  heated 
with  potassium,  or  when  nitrogen  (or  atmospheric  air)  is  passed  over  charcoal,  in 
preflence  of  potassa,  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  probably  by  the  latter  method 
tint  cyanide  of  potaissium  is  formed  in  the  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  is  reduced 
from  Its  ores. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature,  cyanide 
tf  ammonium  is  formed. 

Pftparation, — Cyanogen  is  prepared  by  heating  pure  dry  cyanide  of  mercury 
ia  a  retort  or  tube  of  ha^  glass;  the  gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  or,  with 
mne  loss,  by  downward  displacement. 

The  cyanide  of  mercury  is  not  entirely  volatilized  in  this  experiment,  a  small 
qaantity  of  a  brown  substance  is  left,  which  has  the  same  percentage  composition 
ai^anogen,  and  is  termed  paracyanogen. 

Ilie  cyanide  of  mercury  must  not  contain  any  oxycyanide,  or  the  cyanogen 
fQl  be  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen. 

If  any  moisture  be  present  in  the  cyanide,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  cyanide 
tf  ammonium  wiU  be  formed. 

Properties, — Cyanogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
pQogent  odor.  It  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
^uSa  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres.  Liquid  cyanogen  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
ejinide  of  mercury  in  one  limb  of  a  closed  bent  tube,  the  other  limb  of  which  is 
nrtonnded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  cyanogen 
bO.9.   It  may  be  solidified  by  the  aid  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether. 

Cjanogen  is  combustible;  it  bums  with  a  remarkable  peach-colored  flame,. 
jUding  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  A  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  is  ex- 
ploded by  contact  of  flame,  or  of  the  electric  spark. 

Water  dissolves  about  4  times  its  volume  of  cyanogen,  but  it  is  much  more 
loliible  in  alcohol,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  about  25  volumes.  The  gas 
^  be  easily  expelled  from  these  solutions  by  heat. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  a  long  time  in 
^  dark,  but,  if  exposed  to  light,  it  deposits  a  brown  matter,  containing  the  ele- 
^tfl  of  cyanogen  and  water,  while  the  solution  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia 
jJfHp.CO,),  cyanide  of  ammonium  (NH^C^N),  oxalate  of  ammonia  (NH^.C^O,)^ 
Sinuate  of  ammonia  (NH^O.CgHOg),  and  urea  (CjH^N^Oj,).  It  will  be  seen  that 
4eK  various  compounds  contain  only  the  elements  which  exist  in  cyanogen  and 
^Uer ;  the  explanation  of  this  most  interesting  decomposition  belongs  strictly  to 
^fpoiie  chemistry. 

Cyanogen  is  absorbed  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  which  it  decomposes  in  the 
■line  manner  as  chlorine,  giving  rise  to  cyanides  of  the  metals,  and  cyanates  of 
die  alkalies. 

2KO+Cy,=KO.CyO+KCy. 
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Cyanogen  combines  directly  with  potassinm  and  sodiom  at  a  slightly  elevated 
temperature. 

Combinations  of  cyanogen  are  faiown,  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  brom- 
ine, iodine,  sulphur,  and  most  metals.  The  history  of  these  compounds  is,  how- 
ever, so  interwoven  with  that  of  many  others  belonging  to  the  department  of 
organic  chemistry,  that  its  consideration  belongs  more  appropriately  to  that 
branch  of  the  science. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  the  prindpal  compounds  of  cyanogen. 

Cyanic  acid         ...*...     CyO 
Fulminic  acid ^jfi% 


Cyanurio  acid     . ^jP 


3 


Hydrocyanic,  or  prussie  acid         ....  HGy 

Oaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen        ....  CyCl 

Liquid        "  "  ....  Cy.CI, 

Solid  u        ,       u  ....  Cy.Cl, 

Bromide  "  ....  Cy  Br 

Iodide  "  .        .        .        .  Cyl 

Bisulphide  "  (sulphocyanogen)  GyS- 

Ferrocyanogen Cy,Fe 

Ferricyanogen Cy^Fe^ 

Cobalticyanogen GygCo, 

Manganicyanogen Cj^Mn^ 

Ghromicyanogen CjsGr, 

Platinocyanogen Cy,Pt 

Palladiocyanogen C)y,Pd 

Iridiocyanogen CJb^ 

The  last  nine  compounds  are  themselves  quasi-elements,  or  compound  salt- 
radicHls,  which  have  not  been  isolated,  but  are  known  to  exist  in  a  well-defined 
series  of  componnds. 

Melhn,  C^N^y  is  another  salt-radical,  the  description  of  which  must  be  reserved 
ibr  organic  chemistry. 
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Protochloride  of  carbon      ....     C^Cl^  (4CC1) 
Sesquichloride  of  carbon     ....     C^Gl.  (20,01^ 
Bichloride  of  carbon  ....     C,C1^  (2CC1 J 

§  131.  These  elements  do  not  unite  directly,  but  their  compounds  arc  pro- 
•duced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  combinations  of  carbon  with  other  non-metallic 
flubstances.  The  description  of  their  formation,  though  more  frequently  included 
in  organic  chemistry,  may  be  briefly  entered  into  here,  since  it  is  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  carbohydrogens,  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  when  olefiant  gas  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  chlorine,  an  oily  substance,  known  as  Dutch  liquid^  is  obtained.  It 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar,  sweet,  agreeable  odor;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1.24 ;  it  boils  at  67^.6  P.  (84^.5  C),  yielding  a  vapor  of  specific  grar 
vity  8.448.  The  empirical  formula  is  C^H^Clj,;  but  a  closer  study  shows  that  it 
must  be  represented  by  the  formula  C«H,C1.HC1,  being,  in  fact,  a  compound  of 
what  is  called  the  cMoride  of  acelyle  (or  dichloracetyle),  C^^Cl,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid;  and,  indeed,  if  Dutch  liquid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  body  C^H,C1  obtained,  as  a  very  volatile,  lim- 
pid liquid. 
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If  Dateh  liqaid  be  submitted  to  the  aotion  of  a  current  of  dry. chlorine,  it 
abeorbs  a  considerable  qnantitj;  a  second  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  existing  ori- 
^nally  in  the  olefiant  gMf  is  ooDiwrted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  of  ohlonne,  the  sabstance  G4H,C1,.HC1  being  produced;  from 
whieh  an  alcoholic  solntioii  of  potassa  separates  the  body  C^H^Cl,.      s 

The  hydrochlorate  of  this  second  substance  is  asain  acted  upon  in  a  similar 
nanner  by  chlorine  gas,  a  third  equivalent  of  hyarogen  is  abstracted  and  re* 
placed  by  chlorine;  Sie  resulting  compound  is  the  hydrochlorate  of  a  third  sub- 
stance in  this  series,  containing  now  only  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  its  formula 
being  G^HCls-HCI.  (This  compound  may  likewise  be  decomposed  by  potassa  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  others.)  This  substance,  once  more  acted  upon  by 
chlorine,  yielda  a  compoand  of  the  formula  C^HCl^  or  C^Cl^.HCl,  which  is  there- 
tote  the  hydrochlorate  id  the  quadrichloride,  or  what  was  originally  called  the 
protochloride  of  oarboo,  G4CI4.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassa,  this  chloride 
nay  be  aeparatod  from  the  hydroehlorie  add;  we  shall  proceed  to  its  description 
immediately. 
When,  finally^  this  last  hydrochlorate  (C^HCl^)  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 

eiceflB  of  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  last  equivalent  of 

bydrogen  whidi  it  contains  is  replaced  by  chlorine^  and  the  sesquichloride  of 

fivbon  C4C]««b2(G.C1,)  is  obtained. 
In  the  above  reactions,  therefore,  the  hydrogen  in  olefiant  gas  is  gradually  re- 

placed,  equivalent  after  equivalent,  by  chlorine,  hydrochlorates  of  the  various 

nbstaaoes  being  produced  as  follows : — 

G.H^  Olefiant  gas. 
*    obtained  as  the  hydrochlorate      G«  ]  q^,  HCl. 

C^Gl,  "  "  G^Gl^HGL 

Fintlly,  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  last  substance  yields  up  its  hydrogen  for 
dklorine,  thus:^ 

GAHC1+G1=CAC1«  or  C,C1,. 
This  view  regarding  the  constitution  and  formation  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon 
ins  been  established  by  the  observation  of  their  vapor-densities. 

PrOTOOHLOBIDB  OB  QUADBIOHLOBIDE  OF  CaRBON. 

G^Gl^.  Sp,  Gr,  1.6. 

1 182.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  sesquichloride  of 
mon  through  a  redhot  glass  tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  glass.  Ghlorine  is 
liberated  in  this  reaction,  and  a  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  when  puriBed, 
kilt  at  240^  F.  (120°  C.)i  &Qd  has  a  composition  corresponding  to  equal  equiva- 
hats  of  chlorine  and  of  carbon,  whence  its  name,  protochloride ;  its  true  formula 
i^  kowever,  proved  to  be  C^Cl^,  by  an  examination  of  its  vapor-density,  which 
VM  fimnd  to  be  5.820  by  direct  experiment : — 

8  volumes  carbon-vapor  .     .    3.371 
8       «       cblorme    .     .     .19.523 


22.894 

Density    =»5.724. 

4 

This,  therefore,  establishes  its  character  as  a  derivative  of  olefiant  gas,  G«H^ 
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*     Sesqitiohlobids  or  Carbon,  C^CI,.   Sp.  Gr.  2. 

This  subfltanoe  is  obtained  bj  aoiiDg  npon  Dutch  liquid  with  chlorioe,  under 
the  influence  of  solar  radiation,  as  Ions  as  any  more  of  the  gas  is  absorbed.  It 
is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  of  a  peculiar  aromaUc  odor,  somewhat  resembling 
camphor.  It  may  easily  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  It 
is  volatile,  fusing  at  320<>  F.  (leO^*  C),  and  boiling  at  Sed""  F.  (ISd''  C) 
The  density  of  its  vapor  is  8.157. 

Perchloride  of  Cabbon,  CaCl^.    ^.  Or.  1.6. 

Regnault  obtained  this  substance  by  the  action  of  excess  of  ehlorine  upon 
chloroform  (C^HCli),  and  regards  it  as  the  final  product  of  the  substitution  of 
chlorine  for  hydrogen  in  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  GgH^,  analogous  to  the  pro* 
duct  C^Cl^  firom  olefiant  gas,  C«H^;  since,  by  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine,  in 
sunlight,  upon  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  he  obtained,  besides  chloroform  and 
other  compounds  of  a  similar  nature,  a  portion  of  the  compound  Gfil^^  or  per- 
chloride of  carbon. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  passing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  gas  and  iHsulphide  of 
carbon  vapor  through  a  redhot  porcelain  tube  containing  fragments  of  porcelain. 
Chloride  of  sulphur  is  simultaneously  produced.  The  perchloride  of  carbon  is  a 
colorless,  limpid  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odor,  and  boiling  ai  172^ 
F.  (TS*"  C.)    Its  vapor-density  is  5.415. 

Regnault  obtained  another  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  the  vapor-density  ci 
which  was  only  4.082,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  the  above  chloride  through  a 
tube  heated  to  low  redness. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  crystalline  hydrocarbon  naphthaline^  al- 
ready mentioned,  another  crystalline  chloride  of  carbon,  of  the  formula  G^C^ 
has  been  obtained. 

Carbon  mth  Bromine  and  Iodine. — No  compounds  of  carbon  with  bromine 
and  iodine  have  been  obtained.  Olefiant  gas  unites  with  them  to  produce  com- 
pounds analogous  to  Dutch  liquid ;  the  bromine  compound  may  be  robbed  of  one 
other  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  but  the  action  does  not  proceed  further;  with 
iodine,  not  even  the  second  substance  can  be  obtained. 
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Bisulphide  of  Carbon,  or  Sulpho-Carbonic  Acid. 
CS^    Eq.  38.    Sj),  Gr,  1.263. 

§  133.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  carbon  is  heated,  they  do  not  unite; 
but  if  sulphur- vapor  be  passed  over  charcoal  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright 
redness,  they  combine,  producing  a  substance  analogous  in  composition  to  car- 
bonic acid. 

JPreparation. — The  best  method  of  obtaining  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  to 
fill  a  large  earthenware  tubulated  retort  a  (Fig.  68)  with  small  dry  fragments 
of  charcoal ;  into  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  is  fitted  with  luting  a  porcelain  tube 
hf  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The  latter  is  heated  in  a  furnace 
capable  of  surrounding  its  body;  the  neck  is  connected  with  a  Liebig's  condenser 
c,  d,  in  which  the  water  is  constantly  changed;  the  extremity  of  its  conducting- 
tube  posses  down  to  the  lower  part  of  a  bottle,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  cold 
water,  and  contains  itself  a  little  of  that  liquid.  When  the  retort  is  raised  to 
the  proper  temperature,  fragments  of  sulphur  are  gradually  introduced  through 
the  tube,  the  opening  of  which  is  immediately  closed  with  a  stopper  after  each 
introduction.    The  sulphur  being  at  once  converted  into  vapor,  passes  over  the 
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I,  ftitd  is  oonreiled  into  bieidpUds  of  cubon,  wiit«h  oondenMs  ia 


The  product  tbns  obtained  generally  contaias  a  little  excess  of  salphar  in  sdln- 
li(B,  brides  the  water  placed  in  the  receiver  to  retard  its  eTaporation.  It  may 
k  purified  from  the  former  by  lecdGcation  over  a  water-batb,  when  the  salphar 
icnains  behind.  Digeation  over  fused  chloride  of  calciam,  and  BDbseqnent  reo- 
tifieation,  will  free  it  from  water. 

His  substance  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating,  in  an  earthenware  retort,  a 
Mxtnro  of  charcoal  and  metallic  solphides  (iron  or  copper  pyrites],  which  part 
•ith  their  salphnr  pretty  readily. 

l^opertiei. — Bisulphide  of  cirlwn  ia  ■  colorless,  very  volatile  liqnid,  refraot^ng 
Gght  powerfally.  It  poesesses  a  fetid  odor.  It  boils  at  113°  F.  (46"  C),  and 
ij  the  rapidity  with  which  it  evaporates,  eBpecialJy  tn  vaevo,  is  capable  of  pn)< 
neing  a  great  degree  of  cold.'  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  2.67.  Bianlphide 
rf  earbon  is  hot  veiy  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  to  any  extent  in 
deohol  and  ether.  It  is  exceedingly  inSammable,  burning  with  a  pale-bine 
tinbent  Same;  the  prodncts  of  combustion  are  carbonic  and  sulpharons  acids. 
If  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing 
njgen  or  nitric  oxide,  its  vapor  diffuses  itself  at  once  through  the  gases,  pro- 
nang  very  combustible  mixtures,  which  bum  with  n  brilliant  flash  of  light  and 
(iploeion,  when  flame  is  applied. 

'  Solphnr,  phosphorus,  and  iodine  are  easily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon;  the 
Ivo  former  substances  are  frequently  crystallised  (as  specimens)  from  their  sotn- 
tiia  in  this  liquid,  by  very  gradual  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Ifa  solution  of  phoephonis  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  poured  npon  a  piece  of 
ncr,  the  film  of  phosphorus,  deposited  by  the  almost  instantaneous  evaporation 
<f  the  solvent,  will  be  acted  upon  with  such  rapidity  by  the  oxygea  of  the  air, 
Iktthe  heat  generated  will  cause  it  to  burst  into  flame. 

Tiaa  solution  is  employed  in  electrotyping  objects,  which  are  coated  by  its 
>eus  with  a  film  of  phosphorus,  and  thereby  rendered  capable  of  receiving  a 
Mallio  eoTcring  when  introduced  into  a  solution  of  copper. 

Tka  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  oonusts  of  2  volumes  of  carbon-vapor  and 
)  ndnme  of  sulphur-vapor,  condensed  to  2  volumes ;  being  in  this  respect  analo- 
(DH  to  carbonic  acid. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chlorine  are 

>  X  wxtore  of  Solid  oarbonic  sind  and  bisulphide  of  eubon  produces  tho  most  intense 
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passed  together  through  a  redhot  iube^  the  Ibraier  is  oonverted  into  chloride  of 
sulphur  and  perchloride  of  carbon. 

When  kept  for  a  lone  time  under  water,  in  vessels  containing  air,  bisulphide 
of  carbon  acquires  a  yellow  color,  from  partial  oxidation  and  separation  of  sulphur 
which  is  held  in  solution ;  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  also  formed,  be- 
sides carbonic  acid. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  unites  with  sulphides  or  sulphur-bases,  producing  salts 
analogous  to  the  carbonates,  which  are  called  rulphO'earbonaieij  their  general 
formula  being  MS.CS,.  It  may  therefore  be  called  a  sulphur-acid.  Some  me- 
tallic oxides  are  gradually  converted  by  it  iBto  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sulpho- 
carbonate,  thus : — 

8KO+3CS,=KO.CO,+2(KS.CSg. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  may  be  analyzed  by  allowing  it  to  undergo  combustion 
with  chromate  of  lead,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  and  sulphuric  adds, 
the  former  being  determined  in  the  ordinary  aianner,  the  sulphur  by  difference. 
Or,  the  latter  may  be  directly  determined  by  passing  the  vapor  of  Insulphide  of 
carbon  through  a  combustion-tube,  containing  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  heated  to  redness.  The  carbon  escapes  as  carbonic  acid, 
accompanied  by  an  equal  volume  of  the  gas  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  produced,  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  preparing  bisulphide  of  carbon  by  passing  sulphur-vapor  through  a  redboft 
tube  containing  charcoid,  the  residual  portion  of  the  latter  b  found  to  contain 
some  sulphur  which  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat. 

Berzelius  considered  that  there  was  a  solid  compound  of  sulphur  with  tlie  «ar- 
bon,  formed  in  this  experiment. 

When  bisulphide  of  carbon-vapor  is  passed  over  a  quantity  of  redhot  iron  or 
copper,  insufficient  for  its  perfect  decomposition,  it  is  converted  into  a  rose- 
colored,  thin,  sharp-tasting  liqmd,  which  is  said  to  contain  probably  protosvlphidt 
of  carbon. 

Carbon  and  the  Metals. — Carbon,  though  possessing  no  active  affinity  fbr 
metals,  may  be%  made  to  unite  with  several,  particularly  with  iron,  producing 
metallic  carburets  or  carbide*.  These  compounds  are  easily  decomposed  into 
carbonic  acid  and  the  metallic  oxides,  when  heated  in  contact  with  air. 


BORON. 

Sym.  B.    Eq.  10.9. 

§  134.  In  1808,  Oay-Lussao  and  Tfa^nard,  and  directly  afterwards,  Davy,  de- 
composed boracio  acid  (discovered  in  borax  by  Homberg,  in  1702)  into  boron 
and  oxygen. 

The  first- named  chemists  obtained  this  clement  by  heating  boracic  acid  and 

Eotassium ;  while  Davy  procured  it  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  on 
oracic  acid. 
Boron  is  one  of  the  rarer  non-metallic  elements ;  it  exists  in  nature  only  is 
the  form  of  boracic  acid  (in  hot  springs  and  lagoons),  and  in  combinations  of  this 
acid  with  metallic  oxides,  as  tincal  (crude  borax)  datolite,  boracite,  &c. 

Preparation. — When  vitrified  boracic  acid  is  powdered  and  heated  in  a  tube 
of  glass,  iron,  or  copper,  with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium,  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  the  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  seized  by  the  metal,  and  a  portion  of  boron  thus 
reduced,  while  Derate  of  potassa  is  formed.  This  may  be  removed  by  treatment 
with  hot  water,  and  the  boron  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  powder. 
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The  best  method  of  obtainiDg  boron  is  to  jurepare  the  donble  flaoride  of  boron 
and  potassiam  (3KF.2BF,)y  by  saturating  hydroflaoric  add  with  boracio  acid, 
sad  then  gradually  addins  flaoride  of  potassium.  The  difficultly  soluble  double 
eonpound  thus  produced  is  collected  and  dried  at  a  temperature,  nearly  approach- 
ing to  redness. 

This  compound  is  then  powdered,  and  introduced  into  an  iron  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  together  with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium,  whereupon  heat  is  applied 
Buffioient  to  melt  the  latter,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two  substances  is  effected  by 
itirriDg  with  an  iron  wire.  Upon  the  mass  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  the 
potassium  abstracts  the  fluorine.  The  fluoride  of  potassium  may  afterwards  be 
removed  by  heating  the  mass  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  which 
converts  the  firee  potaasa  into  chloride  of  potassium,  and  thus  prevents  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  boron,  which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  fixed  alkali;  the  chloride 
of  ammonium  adhering  to  the  boron  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  treatment 
with  alcohol. 

PrapertuB. — Boron  is  obtained  by  the  above  methods  as  a  dark,  greenish-brown 
powder,  both  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  very  similar  in  external  characters  to 
carbon. 

Boron  is  not  dissolved  by  anymmple  solvent.  Oxidising  agents,  such  as  nitric 
idd,  dissolve  it  in  the  form  of  boracic  acid;  hydrofluoric  acid  converts  it  into 
iaoride  oi  boron,  hydrogen  being  evolved. 

It  does  not  fuse  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  hydrogen,  but  may  be  liquefied 
between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Boron,  like  carbon,  has  never  been 
converted  into  vapor.  It  bums  with  a  bright  light  and  scintillation,  if  heated 
ia  air  or  oxygen,  boracic  acid  being  produced,  which  is  the  only  oxide  of  boron 
known. 

When  heated  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  it  is  rapidly  oxidized,  being  converted 
mto  borate  of  potassa ;  the  action  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  violent  deflagra- 
tion. Borate  of  potassa  is  also  formed  whon  boron  is  heated  with  carbonate  of 
|olassa,  carbon  being  separated. 

Boron  unites  with  considerable  energy  with  chlorine  and  sulphur;  its  combi- 
ttition  with  fluorine  has  already  been  referred  to. 

BoBAOio  Acid,  BO,.    Eq,  34.9.     Sp.  Gr.  1.83. 

1 185.  This  acid  occurs,  as  already  stated,  in  several  minerals,  particularly  as 
Cmca/,  or  crude  biborate  of  soda  (borax),  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  incrusta- 
tioDs  in  the  beds  of  small  lakes  in  Thibet,  where  it  is  dug  up  during  the  hot 
Beison.^ 

The  greatest  quantity  of  this  acid  is  obtained  from  the  volcanic  districts  of 
Tucany,  where  numerous  jets  of  vapor  (suffUmi)  ascend  in  thick  volumes  into 
the  air,  charged  with  boracic  acid,  which  the  vapor  holds  in  mechanical  suspen- 
noQ;  the  apertures  whence  the  vapor  escapes  are  exposed  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  are  covered  by  small,  muddy  lakes  (Jagoons), 

It  appears  that  the  acid  is  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  the  water  in  these 
hkes,  which  penetrates  occasionally  into  the  mouths  of  the  apertures,  and  dis- 
nires  out  the  acid  principally  deposited  there  by  the  vapor  as  it  makes  its 
tteape.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  for  obtaining  boracic  acid  from  these 
jets  of  vapor,  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  scries  of  artificial  lagoons^  in  connection  with  each  other,  is  constructed  of 
rough  brickwork  lined  with  clay,  over  the  mouths  of  one  or  more  fissures.  They 
are  generally  built  one  above  the  other,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  upper  one 
being  supplied  with  water  from  neighboring  springs,  which,  when  partly  saturated 

*  Small  quantities  of  boracic  acid  huTC  been  detected  in  seTerol  mineral  waters  in 
France. 
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there,  ifl  allowed  to  ran  into  the  lower  lagoon,  and  subsequently  from  thenoe  to 
another,  and  so  on  until  it  has  become  sufficiently  impregnated  with  acid  from 
the  vapors  escaping  from  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  these  reservoirs,  to  pay  the 
expense  of  working.  When  withdrawn  from  the  lowest  lagoon,  the  liquor  is 
allowed  to  clarify  by  standing,  and  is  then  evaporated  in  leaden  pans,  a  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  during  the  evaporation,  being  removed 
with  rakes.  When  a  liquor  of  the  spec.  grav.  1.07  to  1.08  is  obtained,  it  is 
transferred  to  round  wooden  tubs,  lin^  with  lead,  where  the  acid  is  allowed  to 
crystallize  out;  it  is  afterwards  drained  in  a  basket^  and  dried  in  chamben 
heated  by  steam.^ 

The  boracic  acid  thus  obtained  is  very  impure,  containing  only  about  76  or 
77  per  cent,  of  the  acid :  its  chief  impurities  are  the  sulphates  of  ammonia,  and 
the  metallic  oxides.  This  erode  acid  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  borax^ 
the  manufacture  of  which  is  described  §  173. 

Pure  boracic  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  part  of  pure  biborate  of  soda  in 
2i  parts  of  water,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  liquid  is  powerfully 
acid.  As  the  solution  cools,  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  out  in  small  plates, 
while  chloride  of  sodium  remains  in  solution.  The  crystals  are  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  then  recrystallized  from  boiling  water. 

Properties. — Boracic  acid  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  lustrous  plates,  which 
contain  43.6  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization.  When  heated,  they  first  part 
with  their  water,  and  then  fuse  to  a  colorless  liquid,  solidifying  upon  coolinc  to 
a  very  hard,  brittle,  transparent,  colorless  glass,  which  becomes  opaque  when 
kept  for  some  time,  even  in  hermetically-sealed  tubes,  in  consequence,  apparently, 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  form  of  crystallization  proper  to  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Boracic  acid  volatilizes  when  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature ;'  it  passes 
off  in  considerable  quantity  with  the  vapor  of  water,  or  of  alcohol,  being  depo- 
sited again  upon  a  cool  surface  in  small,  colorless,  micaceous  plates.  It  is  not 
corrosive;  its  taste  is  not  acid,  but  somewhat  bitter;  its  action  upon  litmus  is 
not  powerful;  like  carbonic  acid,  it  imparts  to  it  a  wine-red  tint;  it  turns  tur- 
meric brown,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  alkalies. 

In  its  affinities,  it  is  slightly  more  powerful  than  carbonic  acid,  which  it  re- 
places in  its  combinations.  Crystallized  boracic  acid  contains  three  equivalents 
of  water,  one  of  which  is  constitutional;  its  formula  is  therefore  HO.B03+2Aq. 
One  part  of  the  acid  dissolves  in  25.66  parts  of  water  at  60^  F.  (15^.5  C.),  and 
in  2.97  at  212<'  F.  (I00<'  C.)  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  its  solution  burning  with 
a  green  flame. 

Boracic  acid  has  the  property  of  imparting  to  many  substances  a  high  degree 
of  fusibility,  uniting  with  them  generally  to  produce  a  glass;  it  is  to  this  pro- 
perty that  biborate  of  soda  owes  its  application  as  a  flux  (borax,  §  58). 

Boracic  acid  unites  with  metallic  oxides  to  produce  borates.  Though  so  feeble 
an  acid  that  it  only  replaces  carbonic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  has  the 
power  of  expelling  all  acids  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  Most  borates  fase  to  trans- 
parent glasses,  which  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  many  metallic  oxides, 
yielding  with  them  various  colors.  With  the  exception  of  the  alkaline  boratesy 
all  salts  of  this  acid  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water. 

1  Since  fuel  is  yery  scarce  in  Tuscany,  the  liquor  is  eyaporated,  and  the  crystals  are 
dried,  by  the  heat  of  the  Tapor  from  the  tuffionu 

'  When  the  solutions  of  certain  metallic  oxides  in  fused  boracic  acid  arc  exposed  to  a 
Tcry  high  temperature,  the  boracic  acid  is  gradually  volatilized,  and  the  oxides  deposited 
in  a  crystalline  state.  By  this  method,  sereral  crystalliicd  minerals  have  been  artificially 
produced,  which  possess  all  the  properties  of  their  natural  prototypes.  Thus  tpindU 
(MgO.AlgO,)  has  been  obtained  by  dlssolying  alumina  and  magnesia  in  fused  borado 
aci£ 
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Boron  and  Niteogsn. — A  porous  white  sabetanoe  may  be  produced  by 
kettiDg  together  two  parts  of  chloride  of  ammoniom  and  one  part  of  dried  borax, 
which  appears  to  be  nitride  o/borony  having  the  formula  BN.  It  is  purified  by 
repeated  treatment  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be  exposed  in  a 
dosed  crucible  to  a  high  temperature  without  undergoing  alteration ;  it  is  not 
leted  upon  by  acids  of  alkaline  solutions,  but  if  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa  it 
IB  oonyerted  into  borate  of  potassa  and  ammonia.  When  heated  to  redness  in  a 
eorrent  of  aqueous  vapor,  it  is  converted  into  boracic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Nitride  of  boron  is  decomposed  when  heated  together  with  easily  reducible 
metallic  oxides  (e,  g.  the  oxides  of  lead,  copper,  or  mercury),  binoxide  of  nitro- 
gen beiDg  evolved. 


BORON  AND   CHLORINE. 

TXRCHLORIDB  OF  BORON,  BCl,.      Sp.  Gr.  3.942. 

Chmposition  hy  Volume. — 2  volumes  of  boron-vapor  and  6  of  chlorine  con- 
densed to  4  volumes. 

This  substance  is  obtuned  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  heated  boron,  or  over 
an  intimate  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porce- 
hin  tube.     In  the  latter  case  it  is  mixed  with  carbonic  oxide : — 

B0,-fC,+Cl,=BCl,+8C0. 

It  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Properties. — The  terchloride  of  boron  is  a  colorless  gas,  producing  white  fumes 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  its  immediate  decomposition  by 
aoisture  into  hydrochloric  and  boracic  acids.  When  passed  through  a  very 
onall  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  solid  hydrate. 
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Terfltjoride  OF  Boron,  BF,.     Sp.  Gr.  2.31. 

This  compound,  which  is  a  colorless  gas  similar  to  the  chloride,  may  be  ob- 
tuned  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  fused  boracic  acid,  2  parts  of  fluor-spar, 
nd  12  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Terfluoride  of  boron  fumes  when  in  contact  with  air,  and  has  a  powerfully 
nffidcating  odor.  It  chars  organic  substances  rapidly ;  it  may  be  condensed  by 
intense  cold  to  a  clear  colorless  liquid.  Water  dissolves  about  700  or  800  times 
'  iti  volume  of  this  gas 3  a  concentrated  solution  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  to- 
gether with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fluor-spar 
i&d  borax,  previously  fused  together  and  powdered.  The  distillate  is  a  very 
ooDoentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  fluoride,*  which  is  decomposed  if  diluted  con- 
ttderably,  boracic  acid  being  produced,  together  with  hifdrofluohoracic  acidf 
vUch  is  probably  analogous  to  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (§  139),  possessing  therefore 
tbe  formula,  3HF.2BF,.  Its  formation  would  then  be  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion:— 

8BF,-f3HO=:3HF.2BF,-fBO,. 

'  Wben  water  is  completely  saturated  with  terflaoride  of  boron,  an  acid  is  formed  to 
lUch  the  name  fluobaracie  acid  has  been  giren ;  it  is  composed  of  boracic  and  hydrofluoric 
adds  (8HF.B0.),  and  its  production  may  be  explained  by  the  equation: — 

BP,+8HO=8HF-hBO,. 
It  may  be  prepared  directly  by  dissolving  boracic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  it  is  a  syrupy 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.68,  very  acid,  and  capable  of  charring  organic  substances. 
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Boron  and  Sulphur. — When  boron  is.liOAted  to  redness  in  y»por  of  snlpbnr, 
it  bums  a  white  or  grayish  snbstanoe  being  prodveed,  which  is  wulpkideofhorom. 
This  substance  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  hydrosolphuric  and  boraeie  adds 
being  prodaoed. 


SILICON  (8ILICIUM). 

Sjrn.  Si.     J5<7.  21.8. 

§  136.  Pure  silicon  was  first  obtained  by  Berzelius,  in  1823.  It  is,  next  to 
oxygen,  the  most  abundant  substance  in  nature,  but  is  only  found  in  the  form 
of  teroxide,  as  silica,  which  occurs,  not  merely  in  the  greater  number  of  mineral 
substances  (being  almost  the  sole  constituent  of  several,  such  as  quartz  and 
sandstone),  but  also  in  small  quantities  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom. 

Preparation. — Silicon  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  boron,  by  heating 
the  double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  silicon  with  sufficient  potassinm  to  combine 
with  the  whole  of  the  fluorine,  according  to  the  method  given  at  §  134,  aad 
afterwards  washing  the  mass  with  cold  water,  until  no  alkaline  reaction  is  ob- 
servable, then  boiling  with  water  to  decompose  anv  of  the  double  fluoride  which 
may  not  have  been  acted  upon,  and,  finally,  washing  the  silicon  perfectly  with 
hot  water.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  potassium,  since,  in 
that  case,  a  silicide  of  that  metal  is  produced,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  water, 
is  decomposed  into  silicon  and  potassa,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (a  portion  iA 
the  latter  being  absorbed  by  the  silicon,  from  which  it  may  again  be  .separated 
by  a  dull  red  heat) ;  the  alkaline  solution  which  would  thus  l^  produced  has  a 
solvent  action  upon  the  silicon,  more  particularly  if  warm  water  be  employed; 
the  silicon  then  becomes  converted  into  silica,  hence  the  necessity  of  first  wash- 
ing with  cold  water. 

Silicon  may  also  be  obtained  bv  passing  the  vapor  of  chloride  or  fluoride  ol 
silicon  over  heated  potassium,  ana  afterwards  washing  the  mass  with  cold  water; 
or  by  heating  silica  with  potassium ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  silicide  of  potassium  is  produced,  and  the  large  quantity  of  potassa, 
resulting  on  the  subsequent  treatment  with  water,  dissolves  the  greater  part  fA 
the  silicon,  whereby  it  is  reconverted  into  silica. 

Properties. — Silicon,  when  pure,  is  a  dark  brown  powder,  heavier  than  water, 
devoid  of  lustre,  which  stains  the  fingers,  and  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe ; 
it  is  non-volatile ;  it  increases  in  density  when  powerfully  ignited,  and  assumes 
a  chocolate  tint ;  it  appears  to  be  thus  converted  into  an  allotropic  modification, 
differing  considerably  in  several  of  its  properties  from  the  silicon  as  it  is  origi- 
nally obtained.  The  latter  burns  with  a  bright  fiame  when  moderately  heated 
in  oxygen  or  air,  being  partially  converted  into  silicic  acid ;  it  unites  with  sol- 
phur  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  is  volatilized  when  heated  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 
The  chocolate  modification  may  be  heated  to  whiteness  without  burning,  is  no( 
acted  upon  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  does  not  unite  with  sulphur.  Berzelins 
concludes  that  the  silicon  contained  in  quartz,  and  all  insoluble  varieties  of  silica, 
is  the  allotropic  modification,  while  the  element  exists  in  its  original  physical 
condition  in  soluble  compounds  of  silicon. 

When  fused  with  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  both  modifications  of  this  element 
arc  completely  converted  into  silicic  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  being  decomposed, 
and  carbon  separated : — 

3(KO.COJ+Si,«2(KO.SiO,)-|.KO+C,. 
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Siliooii  fMins  only  one  compouDcl  with  ozygeo,  silicio  acid,  or  silica  SiO,;  it 
mites  with  hydrogeD,  ohlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sQlphar,  and  enters  also 
into  direct  oombination  with  potassium,  |»roduciog  a  silicide  in  the  manner 
already  described. 
Thia  element;  like  boron,  exhibits  a  great  similarity  to  carbon. 


SILICON  AND  OXYGEN. 

Silicio  Acn),  Siuga,  SiO,.    Eq.  45.3.    ^.  Gr.  2.66. 

§  137.  This  substance  is  found  in  nature  perfectly  pure,  or  very  nearly  so,  as 
rodc-crystal,  quartz,  flint,  sand,  chalcedony,  opal,  tripoli,  agate,  jasper,  &c.,  and 
ifl  an  important  constituent  of  a  very  large  class  of  minerals.' 

It  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  1  part  of  finely -powdered  quartz  or  sand  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  2.5  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equivalent  weights  of  the  car- 
Donates  of  potassa  and  of  soda,  the  mineral  being  added  to  the  fused  mass  from 
time  to  time,  in  small  Quantities,  as  long  as  efl^ervescence  is  observed.  The  fused 
lubetance,  when  cold,  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid 
separated  by  filtration  from  any  insoluble  portions,  and  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness; the  residue  is  once  more  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  then  thrown 
upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  dried  and  ignited. 

Silica  may  also  be  obtained,  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  by  passing  the 
terflaoride  of  silicon  into  water,  when  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  simultaneously  pro- 
dooed  (§  189).  It  may  be  prepared  sufficiently  pure,  for  many  purposes,  by 
igniting  colorless  rock-crystal,  and  immersing  it  while  hot  in  water ;  after  this 
treatment,  the  mineral  may  easily  be  pulverized. 

Artificially  crystallized  silicic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  silicate 
of  copper,  obtained  by  adding  silicate  of  potassa  to  chloride  of  copper,  in  hydro- 
ddono  acid,  precipitating  the  copper  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  in 
vacuo  the  filtered  solution  of  silica  in  hydrochloric  acid.  White  transparent 
needles  of  hydrate  of  silica  are  thus  obtained,  together  with  amorphous  silica. 

Prewerfiet.— Silicio  acid,  in  the  naturally  crystallized  state,  is  found  as  roch- 
cryttai,  in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids,  and  is 
possessed  of  great  hardness,  though  considerably  inferior  in  this  point  to  diamond 
or  topai.  In  the  amorphous  state,  it  occurs  pure  as  opal  (which  contains  in 
addition  only  a  small  quantity  of  water). 

In  the  finely-divided  state,  as  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  process,  it  is  a 
vUte  powder,  tasteless,  but  gritty.  If  strongly  heated,  it  becomes  very  mobile 
tad  light,  being  easily  dispersable  by  a  slight  current  of  air.  It  docs  not  fuse 
It  any  furnace  temperature,  but  may  be  liquefied  by  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydro- 

r  blowpipe,  or  of  a  spirit-lamp,  into  which  is  forced  a  jet  of  oxygen,  and  also 
,  means  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery.     A  clear  glass  is  then  obtained. 
When  silicic  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  combination  with  an  alkali,  by  gra- 
ioal  addition  of  an  acid,  it  assumes  a  gelatinous  form  (being  then  a  hydrate), 
bat  passes  over,  when  dried,  into  the  pulverulent  state. 
When  once  separated  from  its  solutions,  silicic  acid  is  not  dissolved  to  any 

'  Waj  has  lately  discovered,  at  Famham,  large  deposits  of  silica,  in  the  condition  in 
vhich  it  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  solutions  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda.  These  beds  are 
lituated  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  formation,  between  the  upper  green  sand  and  the  gait 
day.  The  discoTerer  proposes  to  employ  these  beds  as  a  convenient  source  of  silicate  of 
fioie  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  finds  that  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  with  the  powdered 
raek,  when  made  into  a  Uiin  paste  and  left  for  several  weeks,  is  entirely  converted  into 
liliaate  of  lime.  The  action  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
ff  soda,  the  latter  appearing  to  act  as  a  carrier  between  the  silica  and  the  lime.  Similar 
deposits  had  been  previously  found  by  Sauvage  in  the  Department  des  Ard^mes. 
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ezleot  eitbcr  by  water  or  acids  (with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid);  but  if 
a  large  eiceas  of  conceatrated  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid  be  nt  once 
added  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  ailicate,  the  ailicic  acid  is  completely  held  in 
solution,  appearing  to  combine  chemically  with  the  acid  ut  the  Dioment  of  Ube- 
ration.  The  silicic  acid  may  be  precipitated  from  aolutiona  of  this  deEcription 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  an  alkali,  or  of  carbonate  of  amnioaia. 

The  gelatinous  silicic  acid  obtained  by  the  dccom position  of  fluoride  of  silicon 
by  water,  is  considerably  soluble  in  the  latter,  yielding  a  tasteless  eolutioo,  which 
possesses  no  acid  reaction,  and  deposits  the  silicic  acid,  upon  evaporation,  as  a 
whit£  amorphous  powder,  soluble  again  in  water.  Addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  solution  renders  the  silicic  acid  insoluble. 

AH  waters  are  found  to  contain  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  eilicic  acid, 
which  is  deposited  upon  evaporation.  In  some  waters  it  exists  in  combination 
with  alkaline  bases.  Deposits  of  silica  are  formed  from  the  waters  of  several  hot 
springs,  such  as  the  Gfj/seri. 

A  gelatinous  A^c/rate  of  tilica,  of  the  formula  SiO,.HO,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  is  produced  by  gradually  adding  chloride  of  ammoniuiu,  or  a 
mineral  acid,  to  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potassa,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
silica  in  an  acid  by  an  alkali  or  its  carbonate;  or,  finally,  by  slowly  and  partially 
evaporating  the  solution  of  silica  in  hydrochloric  acid.'  It  is  purified  by  wash- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  If  allowed  to  dry  in  air,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  gradually  loses  its  gclalioons  appearance,  and  forms  a  mass  lite 
gum,  which  finally  passes  over  to  a  white  powder.  When  this  hydrate  is  heated 
to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  it  parts  with  one-half  of  itB  water,  yielding  a  second 
hydrate  of  the  compositioa  2SiO,.HO. 

By  esposing  silicic  ether  to  the  aeiion  of  moist  air,  Ebelmeu  has  obtained  hard 
transparent  masses  of  hydratcd  silicic  acid,  similar  la  appearance  to  rock-crystal, 
and  having  the  composition  2SiO,.3HO. 

Silicic  acid  is  capable  of  displacing  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  When  fused  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  forms  a  clear  glass,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping  with  effervescence.'  Sul- 
phates even  are  decomposed  by  silicic  acid  at  a  high  temperature,  especially  if 
carbon  be  present,  which  then  exerts  a  reducing  action  upon  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
verting it  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  of  course  far  more  readily  expelled. 

Silicic  acid  furms,  with  the  more  powerful  buses,  a  class  of  suits  termed  *i7t- 
eafes;  they  are  generally  produced  by  fusing  silicic  acid  with  the  bases.  The 
proportions  in  which  this  acid  unites  with  bases  are  unusiioJly  various;  it  also 
forms  numerous  double-salts,  those  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  with  other  silicates 
beiog  the  most  abundant.  The  silicates  in  which  the  acid  predominates  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  constitute  the  difierent  varieties  of  y/ura,  to  be  prcaently 
described. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  remarkuble  difference  in  the  properties  of  ignited 
and  unignited  silicic  acid,  that  tbe^e  are  alloiropic  modifications  of  the  same  aub- 
Btancc,  and  that  each  modification  has  its  own  particular  class  of  salts. 

The  silicates  are  decomposed  the  more  readily  by  strong  acids,  the  more  power- 
ful the  base,  the  less  silicic  acid,  and  the  more  water  they  contain.  All  silicatea 
ore  gradually  decomposed  by  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid;  after  fusion  with  a 
carbonate  of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth,  they  are  also  soluble  in  hydrochlom 
acid. 

>  If  this  eYiporation  b«  conducted  in  vacuo,  crystals  of  silicia  acid  are  obtuned,  as 
already  mrntiutipd. 

'  Final  J- powdered  silica  has  Ikbh  found  to  decompose  Btkaline  carboDates  and  biear- 
bonslea,  eren  when  boiled  for  some  time  vilb  tl)eir  sotntioas.  The  carbonalos  of  lime 
(prot-)  oiidc  of  iron  and  magnesiB,  appear  also  to  tie  decompOMd  by  aiLica  under  similar 
circumstaocei. 
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Those  mineral  ulicates  which  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
are  termed  zeoiitie. 

Uses  of  Silicic  Acid. — This  substance,  more  partionlarlj  in  combination  with 
alkalies  or  earths  (e.  g.  in  the  form  of  <2ar^s),  is  extensively  used  in  metallurffio 
operations,  as  a  flux,  for  effecting  the  decomposition  of  metallic  compounds  by 
the  solution  of  certain  of  their  constituents,  or  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  the 
dig,  and  thus  aiding  the  separation  of  the  metal. 

It  receives  its  most  extensive  application,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  earthenware ;  the  two  latter  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
alamina,  §  211 ;  we  shall  Uierefore  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  and  properties  of  glass,  its  composition,  and  different 
varieties. 

GLASS.* 

§  138.  This  substance,  so  invaluable  in  all  departments  of  science,  arts,  and 
manufactures,  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  silicates,  one  of  which  is  a  silicate 
of  an  alkali,  while  the  other  may  be  either  silicate  of  lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  lead; 
or  (prot-)  oxide  of  iron. 

Glass  differs  from  most  natural  silicates  in  being  perfectly  amorphous  \  it  is 
produced  by  the  fusion,  at  a  more  or  less  elevated  temperature,  of  silicic  acid 
toigether  with  various  metallic  oxides,  such  as  potassa,.  soda,  magnesia,  lime, 
buyta,  the  (prot-)  oxides  of  iron  and  mangauese,  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and 
alominum,  the  binoxides  of  manganese  and  tin,  &c.  The  fused  substance,  bein^ 
aUowed  to  cool,  solidifies  to  a  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  either  colorless  or 
not,  according  to  the  metallic  oxides  employed.  The  high  temperature,  assisting 
die  comparatively  weak  affinities  of  silicic  acid,  induces  it  to  unite  with  the  baseS; 
producing  silicates  of  various  composition. 

Glass  is  possessed  of  high  elasticity,  considerable  hardness  and  brittlencss, 
and  the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  air  and  most  other  gases,  and,  to  a 
neat  extent,  that  of  water  and  a  large  number  of  powerful  chemical  agents.' 
In  addition  to  these  general  properties,  the  various  kinds  of  glass  possess  certain 
special  characters,  varying  of  course  with  their  composition  and  the  nature  of 
de  base  they  contain :  it  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
special  properties  of  the  various  silicates  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

The  alkaline  iilicateSy  although  the  most  fusible,  vary  considerably  in  this 
lespect,  according  to  the  amount  of  base  they  contain.  A  mixture  of  i  of  silicic 
Kid  with  2  or  3  times  its  weight  of  alkali,  will  fuse  at  a  red  heat,  yielding  a 
poduct  easily  soluble  in  cold  water.  As  the  proportion  of  silica  increases,  the 
fittibility  of  the  product  diminishes,  as  does  likewise  its  solubility  in  water;  those 
nehest  in  silica  are  indeed  scarcely  attacked  by  the  most  powerful  acids.     Some 

'  We  hare  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  a£forded  to  us  by  Enapp's  Technology,  in 
^ting  the  following  history  of  glass. 

'  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  prepare  a  glass,  howerer  carefully,  that  is  capa- 

^  of  withstanding  perfectly  the  action  of  yarious  agents,  eren  of  water.     The  liquid 

<^ned  by  digesting  powdered  window  or  tube  glass  with  a  little  water,  has  been  found 

^  be  alkaline,  and  to  contain  silica.   Glass  vessels,  and  the  glazings  of  porcelain  or  earthen- 

ware  dishes,  are  all  more  or  less  attacked,  if  retained  for  some  time  in  contact  with  boiling 

viter.     Glass  that  is  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  weather  for  a  number  of  years, 

becomes  more  or  less  corroded.     Acids  will  extract  the  bases  from  glass,  separating  the 

alica,  and  alkaline  solutions  will  dissoWe  the  silica,  or  at  any  rate  loosen  it,  from  the 

surface  of  the  glass,  to  a  considerable  extent.     Lead-glass  is  easily  blackened  if  exposed 

to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  soluble  sulphides,  and,  if  heated  in  a  flame 

rieh  in  carbon,  is  at  once  blackened,  the  lead  being  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  latter. 

Glass  is  most  powerfully  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  acts  both  upon  the  silica 

and  the  bases. 
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of  the  alkaline  Bilicates  poesess  the  pro{>ertj  of  cooling,  after  fuaioD;  to  a  perfectly 
amorphous  mass,  passing  over  gradually  from  the  liquid,  through  an  intermediate 
pasty  state,  to  solidification.  This  property  is  retained  by  them  eren  when  they 
are  mixed  with  other  silicates  which  crystallise;  nay  more,  they  exert  an  influ- 
ence over  these,  preventing  their  crystalliiation,  and  thus  rendering  them  man- 
ageable in  the  hands  of  the  glassblower.* 

The  silicates  of  the  alkaline  earths  fuse  only  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  correspond  about  to  the  formula  MO.SiO, 
are  the  most  fusible,  requiring,  however,  the  highest  heat  of  a  blast>fumace.  The 
silicate  of  lime  of  that  composition  assumes  a  crystalline  structure  as  it  cools. 
The  silicates  of  alumina  are  still  more  infusible ;  that  corresponding  to  the  for- 
mula Al^Og.SSiOg,  which  appears  the  most  fusible,  cannot  be  liquefied  in  a  blast- 
furnace.* The  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese  are  far  more  easily  fusible,  but 
become  crystalline  on  cooling ;  the  silicates  of  lead  are  the  more  readily  fusible^ 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxide  of  lead  they  contain. 

With  regard  to  the  silicates  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  they  are  really  in  chemical  combination;  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  properties  of  different  simple  silicates  undergo  considerable  modificationB 
when  mixtures  are  made ;  thus,  we  have  already  stated  that  the  presence  of  alka* 
line  silicates  will  prevent  the  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese  from  aasumine  a 
crystalline  structure;  again,  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  at  which  a  complex 
silicate  fuses  is  always  below  the  mean  of  the  fusing  point  of  its  component  sili- 
cates; indeed,  sometimes  even  below  that  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  silicates 
present. 

The  choice  of  bases,  as  also  the  proportions,  employed  in  the  manufkotare  of 
glass,  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  application  which  the  product  is  to 
receive.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  nature  of  glass  by  the  different  metallic 
oxides  already  mentioned  may  he  briefly  stated  to  be  as  follows: — 

Pufassa  and  9(xla  render  the  glass  easily  fusible ;  the  soda  adding  to  its  bril- 
liancy, but  imparting  to  it  a  greenish  tint;  potassa  does  not  tint  the  glass,  but 
yields  a  somewhat  less  brilliant  product. 

Lime  does  not  affect  the  color  of  the  glass,  but  adds  to  its  lustre,  and  also 
increases  its  hardness,  while  it  decreases  its  fusibility.  Alumina  diminishes  the 
fusibility  of  glass  more  than  any  other  metallic  oxide,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
oxiilf  o/lead  renders  it  easily  fusible,  and  also  imparts  to  it  a  great  degree  of 
softnosts  and  brilliancy.     Load  glass  is  also  the  most  colorless,  and  possesses  the 

>  It  mny  bo  mentioned  under  this  heftd,  that  the  so-called  tolulU  fflats  is  an  alkaline 
riliciite.  and  i?  i^repared  by  fuj:ing  together,  in  an  earthen  crucible,  15  parts  of  sand,  10 
part.s  of  pearl-ashes  (crude  carbonate  of  potassa ^.  and  1  part  of  charcoaL  The  eharcoal 
uids  the  pnuluctiou  of  the  siUoate,  by  the  conTersion  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  carbonio 
oiidc.  wltioh  escapes  mon.'  readily,  and  also  bv  the  reduction  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  ia 
pn"ie»»l  in  |H»arl-«hhes.  Cold  water  diH*s  not  dissolre  the  resulting  mass,  it  only  removes 
any  fortMgii  alkaline  salts  that  may  be  present.  Vpon  bi>iling  the  silicate  thus  purified 
with  o  fMtrts  of  water,  it  gradually  dissolves  0(>mpletely :  the  solution  may  be  concentrated 
to  a  MTupv,  stioky  U\p)id  which  gelatiuixes  on  cv'oV.ng,  and  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  a 
tran^|«:^^\'nt,  colorless,  brittle,  but  not  very  harvi  glass,  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction ;  it 
is  \Xsv\(  unaltemble  bv  c\)>«K<«ur(»  to  air,  but  becomes  ov>atcd  with  a  film  of  alkaline  salt 
lOarbonrtteV  which  wav  be  reroov^ni  br  c\»ld  water. 

Th^*  N«b>iaM\»e  hrts  lH»en  applies!  for  diminish ir.g  the  combustibility  of  wood,  stuffs,  paper, 
(fce.»  bv  co!tti«!5  such  Mibsftinces  with  it,  whereby  they  bec\^me  protected  from  air.  It 
mav  aUo  be  einplo\\sl  a^  an  e\ccUe»\t  \H»wcnt  fcr  glass  and  poreelain,  and  finally  for  ailici- 
hing  ol\i\vi^  mudv  \»f  chnlk  a«d  j;\pM\m.  bv  iwpn*cnating  them  with  a  solution  of  the 
gl'iN^,  and  artei'\^!«»>U  expoMug  them  t.»  the  air.  A  considerable  degree  of  hardness  may 
thuj*  be  unjHivttsI  to  ^«ch  cbiwt'* ;  iho\  are  even  thereby  rendered  susceptible  of  a  high 
pob»«h. 

*  The  oulx  w»eaioi  b\  \*h»ch  thc*o  iv<\**ctcr\  ic^icatcs  may  be  perfectly  fused,  is  by  the 
fiame  of  the  o\\  \\d»v^ew  Wcwpipe^ 
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higliesfc  refnctWe  power.  The  action  of  baryta  is  similar  to  tbat  of  lead.  The 
fbabilitj  of  glass  is  also  increased  by  iron  and  manganese^  but  iron  is  liable  to 
oakir  the  glass,  particolarly  if  it  is  present  as  protoxide,  the  green  color  thereby 
produced  being  more  intense  than  the  brown  color  afforded  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  sesquiozide.  HencCi  glass  which  has  a  green  tint,  from  the  presence  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  may  be  almost  decolorised  by  oxidation.  A  small  quantity  of 
binoxide  of  manganese,  when  added  to  a  glass  containing  protoxide  of  iron, 
destroys  the  men  color  imparted  by  the  latter,  whilst  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese produced  does  not  impart  any  color  to  the  glass;  if  more  binoxide  of  man- 
guiese  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  oxidize  the  protoxide  of  iron,  an  amethyst 
color  is  imparted  to  the  glass. 

Varions  other  metallic  oxides  are  frequently  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
not  so  much  to  alter  its  nature  as  to  impart  to  it  various  tints;  we  shall  pre- 
BBDtly  return  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these.  It  is  found,  in  accordance  with 
the  aboye  observations,  that  those  kinds  of  glass  which  possess  a  high  specific 
gravity  (from  2.8  to  8.6,  in  consequence  of  the  great  density  of  the  silicates  they 
ooDtain)  are  the  softest,  and  also  possess  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  refractive 
power,  while  those  varieties  that  are  £Eur  less  fusible,  possess  less  brilliancy  and  a 
lower  tpedfio  gravity  (2.87  to  2.6). 

It  appears  that  the  composition  of  a  glass  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  pro« 
portioD  of  the  ingredients  mixed  together,  but  upon  the  temperature  employed ; 
the  tendency  poraessed  by  silicic  acid  to  unite  in  large  proportions  with  bases 
being  somewhat  oounteracted  by  the  difficult  fusibility  of  high  silicates.  A  very 
high  temperature  tends  also  to  volatilize  portions  of  the  alkd^ne  bases  from  glass; 
thus  eomplex  silicates  are  found  to  decrease  gradually  in  fusibility  by  continued 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature ;  this  is  not  only  owing  to  the  volatilization  of 
d»  alkalies,  bat  also  to  the  extraction  of  alumina  from  the  glass-pots  by  the 
flilica  liberated.  Excess  of  base  in  glass  is  equally  prone  to  act  upon  the  pots 
h  the  opposite  manner,  extracting  the  silica. 

We  have  already  stated  that  glass  (in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word)  is  amor- 
phous; when  in  its  most  liquid  state  (at  the  highest  heat  of  the  furnace)  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  and  may,  when  in  that  state,  be  cast  into  moulds 
or  sheets.  As  the  temperature  cools  down  to  a  bright  red  heat,  the  glass  be- 
CMnes  very  tough  and  tenacious,  and  may,  when  in  that  state,  be  blown  into  any 
form,  or  drawn  out  into  threads. 

If  a  mass  of  glass  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  the  outer  portion  solidifies  first, 
and  forms  a  coating  which  resists  any  change  of  position  that  might  otherwise 
beaasomed  by  the  interior  particles  in  the  act  of  cooling;  hence  these  loiter 
exert  a  certain  degree  of  tension  upon  the  external  layer  of  glass,  and  a  slight 
eoneussion  of  the  latter,  insufficient  of  itself  to  destroy  ito  continuity,  will  deter- 
niiie  the  rupture  of  the  mass.*  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  glass  ves- 
ids  are  generally  annealed  by  slow  cooling  in  ovens,  the  temperature  of  which 
^lety  gradually  diminished;  here  the  whole  mass  of  glass  solidifies  almost 
smaltaneously,  and  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium  is  esteblishcd  among  the 
pvtides. 

The  devitrification  of  glass,  which  is  observed  in  masses  which  are  exposed  for 
I  length  of  time  to  a  temperature  approaching  to  fusion,  depends  mainly  upon 
the  volatilization  of  alkali,  but  partly,  also,  upon  a  molecular  change  in  the 
Mrocture  of  the  glass,  resulting  in  a  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  particles. 
ihwnuj^t  porcdainy  as  perfectly  devitrified  glass  has  been  termed,  possesses  a 
lemarkable  opacity  and  hardness,  striking  fire  with  steeL 

'  If  a  drop  of  melted  glass  is  allowed  to  fall  into  cold  water,  it  assnmes  an  elongated 
fonn,  terminating  in  a  point,  as  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  the  RuperCt  drop.  If  the 
thin  extremity  be  broken,  the  tension  existing  between  the  particles  will  be  immediately 
ezerted,  and  the  whole  drop  will  fSall  to  powder. 
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Having  briefly  noticed  the  genenl  nature  and  properties  of  glass,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  glass-maker, 
and  of  the  composition  pf  the  principal  varieties  of  glass,  referring  the  reider  to 
special  works  on  the  subject  for  the  practical  detaih  of  glass-making. 

JSand  is  the  most  general  source  of  silicSi  since  it  requires  less  preparation 
than  other  varieties  of  silicious  minerals.  Ordinary  sands  generally  contain 
iron,  lime,  and  clay,  and  sometimes  organic  matter.  The  clay  is  removed  bj 
levigation,  the  lime  is  harmless,  but  the  iron  is  objectionable  in  most  cases ; 
though  easily  removed  by  hvdrochloric  acid,  the  expense  is,  in  many  instances, 
too  crcat ;  hence,  sand  free  from  iron,  such  as  is  found  at  Alum  Bay  (in  the  Isle 
of  W  ight),  in  Norfolk,  Lancashire,  Sydney,  and  New  Holland,  is  always  preferred. 

The  sand  is  generally  heated  in  reverberatory  furnaces  before  use,  to  expel 
organic  matter,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  state  of  division. 

Rock-crystal,  mamve  quartz^  wad  flint,  are  used  for  some  kinds  of  glass;  the 
fragments  are  heated  to  redness,  and  then  thrown  into  water,  when  they  may  be 
verjT  easily  reduced  to  powder. 

The  jtotaua  used  is  either  common  ashes  or  crude  potcuhes,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  glass.  For  soda,  barilla  or  toda-^ish  is  generally  employed; 
soap-boilers'  waste  is  also  used  for  common  kinds  of  glass;  the  sulphates  of  soda 
and  potassa  may  likewise  be  advantageously  employed,  the  sulphuric  acid  being 
reduced  by  means  of  a  little  carbon,  and  thus  more  readily  expelled  by  the  silica. 

The  liffie  may  be  furnished  by  limestone  of  any  description,  if  not  too  poor,  or 
too  rich  in  alumina  and  magnesia.  An  excess  of  lime  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  is  avoided,  since  it  extracts  the  silica  from  the  pots,  thus  speedily  destroy- 
ing them.  Lrad-ylass  is  made  from  litharge  or  red4eaid,  the  latter  being  preferred, 
since  it  is  in  a  finer  state  of  division,  and  furnishes  available  oxygen  for  the  oxida- 
tion of  impurities.  As  these  oxides,  in  the  commercial  state,  both  contain  iron 
and  copper,  red-lead  is  generally  purified  for  glass-making.  Too  much  lead  is  - 
also  injurious  to  gloss,  rendering  it  too  soft,  and  coloring  it  yellow.  When  lead 
is  employed,  potassa  is  used  exclusively  as  alkali,  since  soda  imparts  a  blniah 
tint  to  lead-glad8. 

Whcu  Iniryta  is  required  (as  in  bottle-glass,  to  increase  its  fusibility),  heavy 
«p<ir  (^sulphate  of  baryta)  is  added. 

8omo  silicious  minerals,  which  are  more  or  less  easily  fusible,  are  used  at 
times  in  the  manufacture  of  gloss.  The  principal  are  humlt,  dinkstane,  loam^ 
MttW,  pumict-^mty  i^e.  Some  may  be  used  alone  as  glass,  such  as  basalt;  others 
require  the  oddition  of  lime  or  alkali  to  increase  their  fusibility. 

The  prestniee  of  impurities  in  some  of  the  materials  employed  in  glass-making, 
and  which  fr\H)uently  impart  a  color  to  the  product,  renders  the  use  of  c/eco^mz- 
»My  agents  ncce^ssary  at  timeo.  The  principal  substances  used  are,  bimaxide  of 
}n\\\n\fwHt:$it^  KimtniK^^t  (ioi\/«  and  saitpetrty  all  of  which  e£[cct  the  oxidation  of  the 
impuntie;^  i  such  as  cotKhi  or  iron). 

Finoll\\  l^n'hrH  y/uds  {cmlirt)  is  always  ground  up  and  mixed  with  the  mate- 
rtols  fvv  gUss  v>f  a  s^milor  kind«  before  their  intr^xiuction  into  the  pots,  the  fosion 
of  the  luuss  Kills:  much  o«ti*ted  by  its  DK^wnc^. 

The  i^rvvlucium  and  fu:^v>Q  of  g)ad9  is  c^*ted  in  icverberatorr  fumaees  of 
varkHi:^  kiiKls.  by  hot  fiam^fire^  v^tht»  tucl  cmployvd  is  coal,  or  baked  wood). 
The  stlas;^  or  w«c^Mv\  as  it  i*  tertiied«  is  fu:;^  in  l*r^  crweiblcs.  or  pMs^  of  rery 
n?frK*tory  tir\^oh\\  which  h»Y^  Kwa  tctt  cd^v^IlT^aiieiftled  befv>re  u^e. 

The  dit^rvut  Y:itfk^tu>*  ^.^  ^laus  may  b^  divkkd  into  twv^  cla;si«ed :  first,  Chcoe 
whk*h  <\>a>:>c  laAiit^v  of  silictk  lt»e*  and  alkali,  of  which  tb«  pHn<:i»l  ore  crtTim- 
;/(Wk  r«.f^<»>;.v.tjc^  ;^^  vakT-vHi*  kbcU  v^'  JvcnV^'tow.  and  ^a^rji^iss;^  the  second 
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clftss  compriaes  those  glMses  of  which  lead  is  an  importaDt  iogredient,  of  these 
the  principal  are  flinl-gkuty  of  which  a  kind  is  especially  manafaotared  for  optical 
purposes ;  ttran  or  glau-piuU^  used  for  artijficial  gems,  and  ylau-mamel. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  percentage  composition  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  glass,  as  determined  from  the  analyses  ofyarious  specimens : — 

First  Class. 


Silicieacid      .     .     .    . 

Potasaa 

Soda 

Idme 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Alumina 

Sesqiiioxide  of  iron  .    . 
Pxt>tozide  of  lead     •    . 


Crown 


62.8 
22.1 

••• 
12.6 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2.6 


Window 


69.1 

•■• 
18.8 
12.9 


4.5 


Bohemian 

glMi.1 


PUte 

glMi. 


76 
16 

*•• 
8 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 


74.4 

}l7.2 

6.4 


2.9 
1.4 


BOTTUaLAflS 


ordinary. 


68.4 

8.7 

22.4 

•  •• 

0.8 
7.8 
4.4 

••• 


mfdidnal. 


66.4 

12.1 

18.7 
2.8 
1.6 
8.8 

••• 
1.6 


Second  Class. 


Snicie  acid 


Protoxide  of  lead    . 
Alumina 

8c«qiiiox!de  of  iron 
Binoiide  of  tin 


flint  glaa,  or 
cryataL 


64.9 
9.6 

86.1 
1.1 
0.6 


StraM,  or  paste. 


88.6 
7.9 

68.0 
1.0 


"Kwinnfli^ 


81.6 

8.8 

60.3 


9.8 


We  have  already  referred  to  the  property  possessed  by  various  metallic  oxides, 
of  iinparting  different  colors  to  glass ;  the  extensive  application  it  has  received 
fhym  the  earliest  times  in  the  prodnction  of  colored  or  stained  glass,  painted 
g^asii  and  glass-paste^  renders  an  enumeration  of  the  various  coloring  substances 


Sesquiozide  of  iron,  suboxide  of  copper,  and  gold  (either  in  the  state  of  purple 
of  Cassius,  terchloride  of  gold,  or  fulminating  gold),  are  employed  for  obtaining 
a  red  color ;  the  first  of  these  three  yields  a  hroumuh-red  glass ;  the  coloring 
power  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  very  intense,  the  smallest  quantity  rendering 
^asa  opaque ;  hence,  in  colorinff  glass  with  this  oxide,  the  red  glass  is  first  pre- 
psrod,  and  colorless  glass  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  it  (by  what  is  termed  y?a«^ 
«j^).  The  suboxide  will  readily  seise  oxygen  during  the  fusion  of  the  glass, 
pfododng  the  protoxide,  which  yields  a  green  slass ;  hence  reducing  substances 
are  generally  added  in  fusions  of  this  kind  of  glass. 

Various  shades  of  red,  from  carmine  to  rose,  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  gold. 

TdXow  glass  is  obtained  by  means  of  glass  of  antimony,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  tersnlpnide  of  antimony  and  antimonious  acid,  produced  by  incomplete  roast- 
ing of  the  former.  Antimoniate  of  potassa  is  also  used.  Charcoal  is  sometimes 
used  for  imparting  a  brovmuh-ydbw  tint  ^in  some  kinds  of  bottle-glass),  the  color 
being  produced  by  the  distribution  of  carbon  in  a  fine  state  of  division  through 

'  The  composition  of  Bohemian  hard  glass  tubing  {combuiiion'tubing),  has  been  fonnd 
by  Bowney  to  be  as  follows: — 
SQick  acid  78.18,  2mm  10.48,  alumina  0.80,  tesguioxide  of  iron  0.18,  nutgnetia  0.26,  proP- 
^manganm  0.46,  ioda  ^,07,  poUuia  11.49. 

15 
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the  mass.  Chloride  of  silver  yields  a  brilHaDt  yellow  with  glass  oontaioiDg  ala* 
mina.  Sesquioxide  of  uraDiam  is  now  eztensivelj  employed  for  coloring  glass 
yellow ;  it  yields  a  brilliant  color,  exhibiting  a  greenish  tinge. 

A  </rcen  color  is  obtained,  as  already  stat^,  by  (prot-)  oxide  of  iron,  but  the 
color  obtained  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper  is  far  more  brilliant  and  beautiful', 

f particularly  if  the  glass  to  be  colored  contains  lead.     If  the  glass  is  dull  or  trans- 
uccnt,  the  color  produced  by  oxide  of  copper  is  not  green,  but  bltLe. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  yields  the  finest  green  color.  Oxide  of  cobalt  is  the 
only  substance  used  to  impart  a  blue  color  to  glass.  The  ores  of  cobalt  contain 
a  number  of  other  substances  (arsenic,  sulphur,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  &c.),  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  as  far  as  possible,  since  they  exert  great  influence  over 
the  blue  color  yielded  by  the  cobalt.  The  ores  are  levigated,  roasted,  and  after- 
wards fused  with  proper  proportions  of  finely-divided  quartz  and  potashes.  A 
deep  blue  glass  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  ground  and  washed,  receives  the 
name  of  cobait  smalts,  and  is  employed  for  coloring  glads. 

Other  colors  (called  mixed  colors^  are  imparted  to  glass  by  using  mixtures  of 
the  substances  just  enumerated.  Thus  binoxide  of  manganese  and  smalt  yield  a 
6roirn  garnet  color ;  orange  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  silver  and  iron;  Jleih^eohr 
by  iron  and  alumina,  ko. 

These  various  colors  are  cither  introduced  into  the  fused  glass,  or  a  colored 
glass  is  first  prepared,  with  which  the  colorless  glass  is  coated,  or  lastly,  colored 
lead-glasses  are  prepared  and  finely  ground  as  pigments,  with  which  paintings 
are  made  on  the  glass,  and  afterwanls  burnt  in. 

In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  gems^  a  very  brilliant  colorless  flint-a^lan,  con- 
taining a  great  quantity  of  lead,  is  prepared  and  carefully  fused  with  the  varioot 
colors  employed.  Top^is  is  obtainc^i  by  the  use  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  purple  of 
Cassius,  and  glass  of  antimony;  a  m&y  color  is  produced  by  purple  of  Caasiiis; 
hrriff^  by  oxide  of  cobalt  and  glass  of  antimony ;  gamety  by  purple  of  Casriniy 
antimony,  and  binoxide  of  manganese ;  emerald^  by  the  oxides  of  copper  aUd 
chrtniiium,  &o. 

Knamrlglassef,  employed  extensively  for  coating  vessels  of  various  kinds,  eitbiBr 
for  omamont  or  pn>toction,  consist  of  easily  fusible  lead-glass,  which  is  either 
tran^paront  or  colored  as  above,  or  rendered  opaque  or  milky,  by  the  nDiform 
dissemination,  throughout  its  mase,  of  fine  particles  of  some  substance  wbieh 
oanuot  U'  fused  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  glass  is  made.  The  sobstancee 
generally  employed  for  pn^ucing  o/hi^c*,  or  opalexent  enamel*,  are  bone-earth, 
binoxide  of  tin»  or  teroxide  of  antimony. 

KnameU  may  als^o  be  applied*  like  the  colored  glasses,  as  pigments,  for  which 
purp^vk'  they  an>  rtxluced  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  are  bomt  on  to  the  ve»- 
K*ls,  whioh  an?  ex[H>»(xi  to  the  necessary  heat  in  muffles. 

For  I  he  analysis  of  gla$»,  nw*  Quantitative  Analrn^  Special  Methods. 

§  lol>.  8ii.u\^s  AND  Hydhch^kn. — In  the  deemption  of  the  preparation  of 
^iluvin  montu^n  va»  made  of  the  retentiott  of  hydrv^n  by  that  suhetanoe,  ol>> 
laiiu\i  bv  the  actu^u  *^f  pota^um  on  the  fiaorider  when  it  i«  washed  with  water. 


iuoIm'o  i:*JUul 

wuuuv  ot  ,h*,vN>*.  *«a  «.xv«vs»  *;:v».  »uv«ur»  ^*^ftl  ia  »  potwImii  tabe  or 
♦*, .ho«* Mv  tvh^rt.  U  j»  5s»,.SvnJ  ftv-s,  *«^  ,^' ,^K«^  Vj .giutioa  with  mer: 
.•«M.  «u.i  .{.»u.^iNy»     li  tt  ,i,.a  v<*ui»*i  »  » tn»^«M^  colodets  Uqoid  of 
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«.  ST.  1.62,  *hiefa  boili  st  122°  F.  (pO'  C),  and  does  not  solidif;  at  —4°  F. 
^20°  0.)}  it  enptrnttn  direetlj  on  eiposore  to  ur.  Its  npor  is  sufibcating, 
wd  IB  decompOMd  by  SHnrtiin,  forming  dense  clonda  of  hydrochloric  noid,  and 
dapoMtiog  ailido  add.  If  the  liquid  ja  placed  in  eontaot  with  water,  i(  is  deoom* 
pooad  IB  a  nmilar  mutDor,  tb«  resnlting  silioa  remaining  dissolved  in  hydrochlorie 
Mid. 

SiLlOON  ANI>  BBOmira. — These  elements  nnita  to  prodnoe  a  compound  similar 
ia  appeanuoe  and  propertiea  to  terehloride  of  ailioon,  which  is  rapidly  decomposed 
by  water. 


SILICON    AND   FLUORINE. 

TsBTLtrosiDS  or  Siuooir,  SiF,,  b  formed  when  hydroflaoric  acid  oomea  is 
siDtact  with  silicic  acid,  or  a  siliooai  substance,  soch  as  glass.  The  etching  of 
fliBS  bj  bydroflnorio  acid  (lee  §  102),  is  dependent  upon  the  production  of  ter< 
Inoride  of  silicon. 

This  sabetanee  is  {veparAd  by  heating  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel,  a  mix- 
Ine  of  equal  parts  of  flnely-powdcred  flaor-spar  and  {^ass,  with  6  or  8  parts  of 
mMentrat^  sulphnrio  »ai.  In  this  reaction  the  oxygen  in  the  silido  acid  of 
Ihe  glass  is  replaoed  by  the  flnorine  of  the  flnor-Bpar,  according  to  the  following 


8CaF+8iO,+3[SO.SO,")=SiF,+3(Ca0.80.)+SHO. 

The  sniphurio  add  employed  should  be  as  strong  as  possible,  and  great  care 
Aonld  be  taken  to  have  the  apptmtas  perfectly  dry,  unco  the  fluoride  ia  easily 
deeompoeed  by  water.    It  must,  therefore,  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Pr^ptriia. — Tei4aoride  of  silicon  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  spec.  grav.  8.8,  which 
farais  very  denae  fnmea  when  in  contact  with  a  damp  atmosphere. 

When  thia  gas  ia  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  at  once  partidly 
deeonipoaed,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  latter,  silicic  acid  being 
ttpanted,  and  hvdioflaoria  acid  liberated,  which  immediately  unites  with  a 
leeoad  portion  ortbe  terfluoride  of  silicon,  produdng  a  peculiar  add,  termed 
kydroflaoeilioie  add. 

IlTDnoFLOOBiLicio  AciD,  8HF.2SiF,. — The  formation  of  this  add  ia  shown 
liy  the  following  equation  : — ■ 

8SiF,+3HO-3HF.2SiF,+SiO,. 

Id  order  to  obtain  s  solntios  of  this  acid,  the  fluoride  of  silicon  obtained  as 
sbeve  ia  transmitted  into  water;  the  month  of  the  delivery- tube,  however,  must 
Bot  be  allowed  to  oome  in  contact  wiUi  the  water,  aioce  it  Would  very  soon  be- 
come choked  np  with  the  silicic  acid  liberated 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  gas.  A  little  mer- 
eory,  or  a  small  cup  containing  some  of  that 
■Ktal  (Fig.  69),  is  therefore  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  of  water,  into  which  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  is  allowed  to  dip.  As  each 
bubble  of  gas  ascends  through  the  mercury  and 
enters  the  water,  it  becomes  inclosed  in  &  coat- 
ing of  gelatinous  silicic  acid,  which  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  then  dispcrsea  ns  the  gaa  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water ;  when  the  liquid  through 
which  the  gas  is  paaaed  is  perfectly  tranquil, 
tubes  of  the  gelatinous  nlica  are  somelimea 
formed,  through  which  the  gaa  escapea  unde- 
eompoaedj  it  u  neoessary,  therefore,  to  agitata 


Fig.  69. 
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the  liquid,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  glass  rod.  When  the  water  is  saturated,  it 
appears  as  a  gelatinous,  semi-transparent  mass,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  the  silicic 
acid  separated.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  dHca  by  filtration,  a  very  acid  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  has  the  property  of  producing,  in  pretty  concentrated  neutral 
solutions  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia,  gelatinous,  transparent  precipitates;  and 
in  solutions  of  salts  of  baryta,  a  white  precipitate,  b€K)oming  crystalline  after 
some  time.  Compounds  resembling  these  in  constitution,  are  formed  with  many 
metallic  oxides  when  they  are  employed  in  sufficient  quantity  only  to  neutralise 
the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  It  appears  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  acid  is  replaced  by  metal;  double  fluorides  of  the  metal  and  of  silicon 
being  produced : — 

8KO+8HP.2SiF,=3KP.2SiF,+8HO. 

The  general  formula  of  these  salts,  therefore,  is  8MF.2SiF^  If  the  bases  be 
added  in  excess,  simple  metallic  fluorides  are  produced,  together  with  ailicio 
acid: — 

8HF.2SiF,+9KO=9KF+2SiO,+8HO. 

Upon  allowing  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicio  add,  containing  the  silica  8ep»- 
ratea  in  its  formation,  to  evaporate  slowly  in  a  wann  place,  the  whole  disappeani 
after  a  time;  the  hydrofluoric  add,  reacting  upon  the  silido  acid,  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  fluoride  of  silicon.  If  a  clear  solution  of  hydrofluosilioio  add 
be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  it  will  also  become  leooQ- 
verted  into  fluoride  of  silicon,  the  sifido  add  necessary  to  the  reaction  bdog 
supplied  by  the  material  of  the  vessd^  which  therefore  becomes  etched. 

SrLicx)N  AND  Sulphur. — A  combination  of  these  substances  may  be  prodaeed 
by  heating  silicon  in  vapor  of  sulphur;  the  union  is  attended  with  eYomtioii  of 
heat  and  li^ht.  A  white,  earthy  substance  is  obtained,  which  bums  slowly  whan 
heated  in  air,  yielding  silicic  ana  sulphurous  acids;  on  exposure  to  moist  aiTi  at 
ordinary  temperatures^  it  is  gradually  converted  into  silidc  add,  hydrosulphiide 
acid  being  evolved. 

A  chlorosuJphide  of  mUcon^  of  the  formula  SiSClg,  has  been  obtained  by  pav- 
ing the  vapor  of  terchloride  of  silicon  and  dry  hydrosulphudc  acid  together 
through  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  redness.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  evolving 
pungent  fumes  on  exposure  to  air;  it  boils  at  about  212^  F.  TIOO^  C),  and  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1.45.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric,  hydro6ulphariO| 
and  silicic  acids,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur. 

It  appears  that  the  second  and  third  equivalents  of  chlorine  in  terchloride  of 
silicon  may  also  be  replaced  by  sulphur.  The  existence  of  a  compound  of  the 
formula,  SiS.Cl  has  not  yet  been  properly  established,  but  the  tertulpkide  of 
nlicon  SiS,  has  been  obtained  pure.  It  ijs  obtained  as  a  reddue  when  crude 
chlorosulpbide  of  silicon  is  distilled. 


THE    METALS. 


§  140.  In  treating  of  the  second  class  of  elements,  the  metals,  we  shall  divide 
tliMe  bodies  into  ffroaps  according  to  the  deportment  exhibited  by  them,  or 
by  their  oxides,  wim  particular  reagents ;  this  classification  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  analytical  section,  and  is  adopted  in  this  place,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  student;  since,  however,  this  group- 
ing of  the  metals  is  of  fiir  greater  importance  in  analysis  than  in  their  general 
MQfy,  it  is  fully  explained  in  the  introduction  to  that  branch  of  study,  and 
tkitber  we  must  now  refer  for  further  information,  though,  for  our  present  pur- 
poWi  it  IB  really  unnecessary,  and  indeed  premature,  to  understand  the  principles 
of  Boch  a  classificationy  the  reader  being  oEdled  upon  only  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
easts. 

We  have  already  shown  in  what  consists  the  difference  between  a  metal  and  a 
aon-aietallio  element^  and  will  now  merely  recapitulate  the  chief  points  of 
Awmilsrity. 

A  metal  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  than  a  non-metallic  body. 

Hetab  are  capable  of  forming  bases  by  combining  with  oxygen. 

GenerallT  speaking,  metals  have  a  greater  affinity  for  non-metallic  substances 
Am  these  nave  for  each  other,  and  the  result  of  the  combination  of  a  metal  with 
a  Bon-metallio  body  usually  eiiiibits  the  properties  of  a  salt. 

The  combinations  of  metals  with  each  other  are  termed  aUoys,  except  when 
asreory  enters  into  the  compound,  which  is  then  known  as  an  amalgam. 

Were  we  to  enter  here  into  the  general  description  of  the  relations  of  the 
■dils  to  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  other  non>metallio  bodies,  we  should  only  have 
to  instance  and  describe  examples  which  would  be  of  necessity  repeated  in  the 
Uilory  of  the  particular  metaJs  to  which  such  examples  belong,  and  hence  we 
■ball  pass  on  at  once  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  metals. 
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METALS  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

(^MetaU  of  the  Alkalies,') 


POTASSIUM. 

S^.  K.    JS^.  39.     iSJ^.  Gr.  0.865. 

§  141.  Potassiam  was  disooTcred  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807.  It  ocoors  in 
nature  always  io  combioation ;  many  minerals  oonUin  this  metal;  we  may 
especially  notice  feldqnir,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potassii 
(KO.SiO,.  Al,0,3SiO,).  It  is  also  found  in  sea- water  and  in  most  mineral  watera^ 
in  soils,  and  hence  also  in  plants,  which  contain  potassa,  sometimes  as  silicatoi 
and  more  senerally  in  the  form  of  salts  with  organic  acids,  which  upon  incinera- 
tion, furnish  carbonic  acid,  with  which  the  potassa  is  found  in  combination  in  the 
ashes  of  such  plants;  the  ashes  of  land* plants  are  much  richer  in  potassa  tham 
those  of  marine  plants.  '  Potassa  is  also  found,  in  combination  with  nitric  aoid| 
forming  nitre,  or  s^Utpetre,  as  an  incrustation  oil  the  soil  in  certain  hot  dimates. 

The  chief  source  whence  potassium  itself  is  obtained  is  the  bitartrate  of  potassa 
(KO.HO.CgH^O^),  which  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of.  argol  and 
cream  of  tartar,  and  is  the  salt  deposited  in  large  quantity  d^ring  the  ferhienia- 
tion  of  the  grape-juice  in  the  preparation  of  wines. 

Preparation, — Potassium  was  originally  prepared  by  its  discoverer  by  subjeei- 
ing  one  of  the  oxides,  potassa,  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  the 
negative  pole  of  which  was  in  contact  with  mercury;  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali 
was  disengaged  at  the  positive  pole,  and  the  metal  at  the  negative  pole,  where  it 
entered  into  combination  with  the  mercury,  forming  an  amalgam  which  was  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  when  the  potassium  was  left  behind  in  the  retort.  This 
metal  may  also  be  prepared  in  small  quantity  by  passing  hydrate  of  potassa,  in 
a  state  of  vapor,  over  iron  heated  to  whiteness. 

In  practice,  however,  potassium  is  now  always  prepared  by  the  deoxidation  of 
potassa,  by  means  of  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.  In  order  to  effect  this,  an 
intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal  is  prepared  by  calcining 
the  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  a  covered  crucible ;  when  the  salt  K0.HO.CgH^O,o  is 
heated  in  close  vessels,  it  evolves  water,  together  with  certain  vapors  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  tartaric  acid,  whilst  one  part  of  the  carbon  remains 
behind,  as  carbonic  acid,  in  combination  with  the  potassa,  and  another  part  in 
the  free  state,  mechanically  mixed  with  the  carbonate. 

The  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbon  thus  obtained,  is  mixed  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  ordinary  wood-charcoal,  and  introduced  into  an  iron 
mercury-bottle,  covered  with  clay  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire ;  an 
iron  tube  is  tightly  screwed  into  the  bottle,  and  communicates  with  a  receiver  of 
a  particular  construction,  containing  a  quantity  of  petroleum  in  which  the  potas- 
sium is  condensed,  and  provided  with  an  exit-tube  for  the  gas  evolved;  the  iron 
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bottle  is  very  etroDglj  heated  in  a  farnace  with  a  good  draught,  when  the  potas- 
amn  distils  over  into  the  reoeiver,  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water.  The 
action  of  the  carhon  upon  the  carhonate  of  potassa  is  very  simple : — 

K0.C0,+C,=K+8C0; 

bat  when  the  vapor  of  potassium  and  the  carbonic  oxide  pass  from  the  retort 
into  the  tnbe,  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature,  a  decomposi- 
tbn  of  the  carbonic  oxide  takes  place,  and  a  peculiar  solid  compound  containing 
potassiam  is  formed,  which  not  only  entails  a  considerable  loss  of  this  metal,  but 
18  very  liable  to  stop  ap  the  tube,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  most  dangerous  explo- 
sions; hence  it  is  necessary  that  this  tube  be  unstopped  from  time  to  time;  ia 
helj  very  many  precaations  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  potassium,  and 
we  have  only  givep  an  ontline  of  the  process,  as  far  as  it  possesses  a  general 
interest,  referring  to  larger  works  for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  difficulties 
.  to  be  overcome  in  practice.  In  order  to  purify  the  potassium  obtained  in  this 
process,  it  is  fused  ander  petroleum  and  strained  through  linen:  it  may  then  be 
redistilled  in  the  vapor  of  petroleum,  and  preserved  in  small  bottles  filled  with 
this  liquid  or  with  bensol.  * 

Propertie$. — Potassium  is  a  bluish- white  lustrous  metal,  which  oxidizes  very 
Ttpidly  when  exposed  to  air,  becoining  converted  into  potassa,  on  which  accoupt 
it  18  always  preserved,  as  above  directed,  in  a  liquid  free  ft^m  oxygen;  it  is 
brittle  at  low  temperatures,  but  at  the  ordinary  temperature  may  be  cut  like 
m^;  it  fuses  at  25^  C.  (136^.4  F.),  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged  in  an 
ttmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  at  a  red  heat;  the  vapor  of  potassium  has  a  green 
eofar.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  metal  being  only  0.865,  it  fioats  upon  the 
nprfiiee  of  water,  which  it  decomposes  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  com- 
bining with  Uie  oxygen  with  such  energy  that  the  metal  is  raised  to  a  tempera- 
tcre  sufficiently  high  to  kindle  the  liberated  hydrogen,  which  bums  with  a 
vkikl  iame,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  vapor  of  potassium ;  after  this  experi- 
■ent,  the  water  will  of  course  present  an  alkaline  reaction,  due  to  the  potassa 
vbieh  it  now  holds  in  solution.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with 
a  flne  violet  flame,  being  converted  into  potassa.'  . 

The  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  which  potassium  exhibits,  renders  it  very 
viKfiil  in  many  operations;  thus,  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  metal  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  boron  and  silicon,  and  we  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
nm  to  mention  its'  nse  in  reducing  various  metallic  oxides.  In  experiments 
vpon  organic  substances,  potassium  is  also  found  useful  for  removing  oxygen, 
ralorine,  bromine,  &c. 


POTASSIUM   AND   OXYGEN. 

Potassa KO. 

Teroxide  of  potassium      KO,. 

§  142.  Benelius  believed  that  the  gray  substance  produced  when  potassium 
11  burnt  in  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  or  when  thin  plates  of  the  metal  are 
ttposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  consists  of  a  suboxide  of  potamum,  Kfi,  When 
piioed  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  potassa,  with  disengagement  of 
bjrdrogen,  which  does  not  inflame. 

Potassa,  KO.    Eq,  47. 
Pftparation. — Anhydrous  potassa  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrate 

*  The  eombiution,  however,  is  never  complete,  since  the  metal  becomes  covered  with 
%  lUa  of  potassa,  which  protects  it  from  further  oxidation. 
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KO.HO  with  an  equivalent  weight  of  potaasiam,  in  an  atmoaphere  free  from 
oxygen ;  decompoeition  of  the  water  then  takes  pkce^  and  two  equivalents  of 
potassa  are  prodaoed;  thus: — 

K0.H0+K=2K0+H. 

Properties. — Anhjdroos  potassa  is  a  hard  gray  solid,  fusible  at  a  little  above 
a  red  heat,  and  convertible  into  vapor  at  a  very  high  temperature.  When  this 
substance  is  added  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water,  very  energetic  combination 
takes  place,  and  so  much  heat  is  developed  that  the  resulting  hydrate  of  potassa 
fuses  and  becomes  redhot.  Since  the  anhydrous  potassa  has  received  no  appli- 
cation^  it  need  not  further  occupy  our  attention. 

Htdratb  or  Potassa,  Oaustio  'Potassa. 

KO.HO.    Eq.  66. 

§  143.  This  is  a  compound  of  very  great  importance,  since  it  is  constantly 
employed  in  chemical  operations. 

Preparation. — Hydrate  of  potassa  is  generally  prepared  from  the  carbonate. 
One  part  of  carbonate  of  potassa  is  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water,  in  a  dean 
iron  pan,  and  the  solution  raised  to  the  boiling  point ;  to  this  solution  is  now 
added,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  quantity  of  milk  of  limci  prepared  by 
slaking  one  part,  at  least,  of  good  quicklime  with  warm  water,  in  a  covered  pan; 
the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  boil  for  a  minute  or  two  after  each  addition  of 
lime,  and  the  water  which  evaporates  should  be  replaced;  when  all  the  lime  has 
been  added,  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  is  removed  from  the  pan,  and  allowed 
to  stand  till  the  lime  has  subsided;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted,  and  mixed 
with  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  should  any  considerable  eflfervescenoe  be 
produced,  fresh  portions  of  milk  of  lime  are  added  to  the  boiling  liquid  till  this 
IS  no  longer  the  case;  the  pan  is  then  covered,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  b  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  staiid 
until  all  the  solid  particles  have  subsided;  the  clear  liquid  may  be  drawn  off  with 
a  siphon  (those  portions  which  are  still  turbid  may  be  set  aside  in  stoppered 
bottles  of  green  glass),  and  rapidly  evaporated,  in  a  silver  basin,  either  to  the 
requisite  state  of  concentration,  or,  if  the  solid  hydrate  be  required,  until  the 
hydrate  itself  begins  to  pass  off  in  white  fumes,  when  it  may  be  poured  upon  a 
clean  iron  plate,  and  allowed  to  cool.  If  a  scum  of  carbonate  of  potassa  be 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  fused  hydrate,  it  should  be  removed  before  pour- 
ing the  latter  from  the  pan. 

The  decomposition  is  thus  represented : — 

KO.COa+CaO.HO=KO.HO+CaO.CO,. 

In  this  process,  simple  though  it  appears,  considerable  care  is  required  to  in- 
sure a  good  result ;  thus,  if  too  small  a  quantity  of  water  be  present,  the  carbo- 
nate of  potassa  will  not  be  decomposed  by  the  lime;  in  fact,  a  strong  solution  of 
potassa  is  capable  of  withdrawing  the  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  lime. 
Again,  if  the  mixture  be  not  boiled  after  each  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  will  not  subside  readily,  and  the  resulting  solution  of  potassa  will 
be  turbid.  It  is  important  that  the  pan  in  which  the  potassa  is  prepared  be 
made  of  untinned  iron,  or  of  silver,  since  tin  and  copper  would  be  acted  upon  by 
the  alkali;  the  vessel  in  which  the  solution  is  allowed  to  subside  should  m 
covered,  for  the  potassa  is  very  prone  to  be  reconverted  into  carbonate  by  ab- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  solution  of  potassa  should  be  pre- 
served in  stoppered  bottles,  the  glass  of  which  is  free  from  oxide  of  lead,  since 
this  latter  is  soluble  in  potassa;  bottles  of  German  glass,  or  of  common  green 
glass,  are  the  best. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa  thus  prepared  is  liable  to  contain  various  impurities. 
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derived  from  ihe  lime  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  these  are  particalarl j  noticed, 
tnd  the  method  of  dimovering  them  described,  in  the  section  upon  reagents.  A 
poTGr  variety  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  known  as  akohot-potcuhf  is  prepared  by 
agitating  the  syrupy  hydrate  with  alcohol,  decanting  the  alcoholic  solution,  and 
eraporating.  Pure  potassa  is  also  prepared  from  carbonate  of  potassa  obtained 
by  mcineratinK  well-washed  bitartrate  of  potassa;  the  lime  for  this  purpose  is 
generally  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  oyster-shells  in  an  open  fire.* 

Pnpertiet. — Hydnte  of  potassa,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a  white,  hard  solid 
(as  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  often  in  the  form  of  thin  sticks  (potanta  fusa), 
which  have  been  cast  in  moulds,  and  have  a  bluish-green  color,  due  to  the  pre- 
•ence  of  manganate  of  potassa).  It  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
peratore  volatilises  in  white  vapors.  The  water  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat. 
Placed  in  water,  it  dissolves  rapidly,  with  disengagement  of  heat  and  a  slight 
hissing  sound.  It  also  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  which,  after  a  short 
time,  it  decomposes,  yielding  a  brown  solution.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
deliqaesoes  to  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  passes 
into  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Hydrate  of  potassa  is  the  most  powerful  alkali  which  we  possess;  its  solution 
in  water  has  a  verv  soapy  feeling  on  the  skin^  and  immediately  restores  the  blue 
eoknr  to  reddened  litmus,  or  imparts  a  brown  color  to  turmeric.  When  brought 
in  contact  with  adds,  the  water  is  dbplaced,  and  the  potassa  combines  with  the 
aoid  to  form  a  potassa-salt  The  salts  formed  by  potassa  with  strong  acids,  when 
neatnl  in  constitution,  are  also  neutral  in  reaction.  These  salts  are,  with  few 
•xeeptions,  soluble  in  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  potassa  (liquor  potaum)^  which  is  so  very  useful  both 
as  a  chemical  and  medicinal  agent,  is  prepared  by  arresting  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  obtained  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  of  potassa  with  lime,  as  soon 
as  it  has  attained  a  certain  strength ;  this  is  indicated  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  aolntion,  the  amount  of  hydrate  of  potassa  in  which  increases  with  its  den- 
■ty.  By  reference  to  the  tables  given  in  larger  chemical  works,  we  may  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  potassa  contained  in  solutions  of  various  densities.  The 
fijMor  potaam  used  in  medicine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.06,  and  appears  to 
eoDtain  about  5  per  cent  of  real  alkali.  The  ordinary  solution  employed  in  the 
laboratory  contains  about  25  per  cent.,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1.27. 

Solution  of  potassa  boils  at  a  hicher  temperature  than  water,  and  the  stronger 
the  solution  the  higher  will  be  its  boiling-point;  this  solution,  and  all  other 
strong  alkaline  solutions,  should  never  be  heated  in  vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain, 
nnee  they  readily  attack  these  materials.  Solution  of  potassa  attacks  cork,  and 
most  therefore  be  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles. 

A  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  if 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  deposits  small  rhombohedral  crystals  of  the 
fcrmnla  KO-f  5H0,  which  dissolve  in  water  with  production  of  cold.  Potassa, 
u  has  been  already  mentioned,  may  be  decomposed  by  a  powerful  galvanic  cur- 
rent: certiun  metius,  iron  and  zinc,  for  example,  at  a  high  temperature,  are  also 
capable  of  abstracting  its  oxygen.  Hydrate  of  potassa,  when  fused  with  sawdust 
tnd  many  other  organic  matters,  oxidizes  them  at  the  expense  of  the  water  which 
it  contains,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  the  potassa  remaininff  as  carbonate,  the 
carbonic  acid  being  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter. 
We  have  seen  that  potassa  is  reduced  by  carbon  at  a  high  temperature.  If  chlo- 
line  be  passed  over  potassa  at  a  red  heat,  it  displaces  the  oxygen,  chloride  of 
potassium  being  formed;  whilst,  if  chlorine  be  allowed  to  act  upon  a  solution  of 
potassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  salt  of  potassa  with  an  oxygen- 

'  Pore  potass  is  sometimes  prepared  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  potassa  with  hydrate 
ofhtryta. 
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acid  of  chlorine ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  bromine  and  iodine ;  an  analogous 
reaction  takes  place  between  potaasa  and  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  a  sulphide  or 
phosphide  of  potassium  being  formed,  together  with  a  Bsli  of  potassa  with  one  of 
the  oxygen-acids  of  these  elements. 

Uines  of  Potcusa. — The  solid  hjdrate  of  potassa  is  extensively  used  by  the 
chemist  for  drying  gases,  for  decomposing  mineral  silicates  and  various  organic 
substances.  It  is  also  applied  in  surgery  as  a  caustic.  Solution  of  hydrate  of 
potassa  is  extensively  usea  by  the  soap-maker  for  preparing  soft  soap,  and  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  laboratory,  where  its  very  nowerful  alkaline  properties 
render  it  useful  for  displacing  weaker  bases,  and  lor  absorbing  acid  gases,  for 
example,  carbonic  acid,  in  organic  analysis.  In  medicine,  the  solution  of  sp.  gr. 
1.06  is  administered  as  an  antacid,  and  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid  in  cases  of 
gravel,  &o. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa,  Nitre,  Saltpetre.  EO.NO^. 

§  144.  This  salt  occurs  in  nature  as  an  incrustation  upon  the  sur&ce  of  Uie 
earth  in  hot  climates,  such  as  India,  Arabia,  and  South  America.  It  is  also 
found  in  certain  caverns  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts ;  these  natural  excavations 
occur  in  a  limestone,  which  contains  magnesia  and  feldspar.  Some  of  these  caves 
are  the  resort  of  innumerable  bats,  whose  excrement  collects  in  them,  and  doubt- 
less is  a  great  source  for  the  production  of  nitre  in  these  localities. 

Saltpetre,  as  it  is  found  in  these  crusts  or  deposits,  is  always  more  or  less  oon- 
taminated  with  the  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  besides  their  chlorides 
and  sulphates. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  juices  of  plants,  and 
in  some  waters. 

In  some  of  those  localities  where  nitre-incrustations  are  found,  this  salt  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  soil,  being  collected  upon  its  surface  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  the  superficial  moisture  to  evaporate,  and 
deposit  the  salt  dissolved  in  it,  while  the  crust  of  earth,  thus  becoming  very  dry 
and  porous,  draws  up  fresh  quantities  of  moisture,  containing  nitrates,  from  be- 
neath, which  is  in  turn  evaporated ;  in  this  manner  the  crust  of  salt  deposited 
gradually  increases  in  thickness. 

In  other  localities,  however  (e.g.  in  some  of  the  caverns  above  alluded  to),  the 
saltpetre  is  evidently  formed  gradually,  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  in  contact  with  certain  baiscs. 

Many  examples  might  be  quoted  of  the  production  of  nitrates  in  this  manner ; 
we  may  mention,  as  one,  the  production  of  the  so-called  ioltpHre-roty  a  plumose 
incrustation  of  nitrates  which  is  frequently  observed  upon  the  base  of  the  exter- 
nal walls  of  buildings  in  crowded  cities,  imperfectly  drained,  when  nitrogenised 
organic  matter  (manure)  mixes  with  earthy  salts  in  the  street,  or  attaches  itself 
to  the  mortar  of  the  buildings.* 

§  145.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  production  of  nitric  acid,  from 
organised  substances,  appears  to  depend  upon  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia 
produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenized  bodies,  at  the  expense  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  presence  of  powerful  bases,  with  which  the  nitric  acid  thus  formed 
may  combine;  thus: — 

NH,4.0,=3HO+N03. 

The  existence  of  the  bases  in  a  porous  condition  is  believed  to  assist  the 
formation  of  nitric  acid,  probably  by  the  great  condensing  power  which  porous 

1  This  species  of  incrastAtion  must  not  bo  confounded  with  a  nmilar  efflorescence  fre- 
qnentlj  obserred  on  the  walls  of  new  buildings  (particularly  if  these  are  plastered  over), 
and  which  consists  of  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  contained  in  the  building 
materials,  and  gradually  brought  to  the  surface  as  the  structure  dries. 
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saliflUiioeB  are  known  to  exert  over  gases,  thus  briDging  them  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  chemical  affinity.*  This  argnment  receives  great  support  from  the 
&et  that  ammonia  may  be  converted  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  by  passing  it 
o^r  spongy  platinum  heated  to  572''  F.  (300''  C)  It  is  obvious  that,  if  that 
oxide  can  be  thus  formed,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  its  final  conversion  into  nitric 
mmd. 

Artificial  produetum  of  Nitrates, — ^In  countries  where  nitre  does  not  occur, 
or  where  it  is  not  easily  imported,  large  quantities  are  prepared  artificially,  by 
what  is  termed  the  prooess  of  nitrificcUumy  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrates  bein^  carefully  attended  to. 

Vegetable  and  animal  refuse  containing  nitrogen,  such  as  the  sweepings  of 
fllanghter-houscs,  dang,  weeds,  &c.,  is  made  into  heaps  with  earth,  limestone,  old 
mortar,  and  ashes ;  these  heaps  are  sheltered  from  rain,  and  are  moistened  from 
time  to  time  with  urine;  after  several  months,  an  incrustation  of  nitrates  forms 
on  the  surface;  when  sufficiently  rich  (or  ripe),  the  nitrified  earthy  as  it  is  termed, 
it  extracted  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described.' 

In  the  Prussian  saltpetre  plantations,  the  nitre-beds  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  never  completely  removed.  That  side  of  the  mound  which 
is  exposed  to  the  prevailipg  wind  is  perpendicular,  while  the  back  portion  is 
built  up  in  steps.  The  heap  is  watered  from  behind,  while,  as  the  front  wall  is 
exposed  to  the  desiccating  action  of  the  wind  and  sun,  the  nitrates  are  there 
collected,  and  the  rich  outer  coaUng  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  fresh  portions 
of  material  being  added  to  the  heap  from  behind. 

In  Sweden,  where  nitre  is  a  revenue-tax,  most  of  the  peasants  possess  a  nitre- 
plaatation  on  a  small  scale.  Heaps  are  constructed  in  sheds,  of  the  materials 
enumerated  above,  watered  from  time  to  time  with  urine,  and  maintained  in  a 
porooa  condition  by  the  insertion  of  twigs.  The  mass  is  turned  occasionally, 
and  allowed  to  remain  generally  about  two  years. 

In  other  countries  (e.y.  in  Switzerland,  where  the  stables  are  erected  against 
the  sides  of  the  mountains),  the  liquid  manure  that  penetrates  through  the 
nieghly  boarded  floors  of  the  stables,  is  collected  beneath,  in  pits  filled  with  a 
■ixtnre  of  the  above-mentioned  substances. 

The  time  required  for  the  production  of  nitrates,  in  any  quantity,  varies  con- 
nderably  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  observed  that 
from  59^  to  68°  F.  is  the  temperature  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  nitrates, 
while  their  formation  is  completely  checked  at  32^  F. 

Peepabation  and  Pubifioation  of  Nitre. — The  separation  of  the  nitrates 
from  the  earth  is  effected  by  lixivicUi<M,  The  nitrified  earth  is  broken  up  into 
■■all  lamps,  and  placed  in  large  tubs  or  troughs  with  false  perforated  bottoms, 
aad  lateral  openings  below  these,  stopped  with  plugs  until  required.  The  per- 
bnted  bottom  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  small  twigs,  to  prevent  the 
holes  from  becoming  stopped  up  by  portions  of  the  earth.  Sufficient  water  is 
tdded  to  cover  the  earth,  and  allowed  to  remain  together  with  it  for  about  twelve 
kmn^  in  order  that  the  salts  may  be  thoroughly  extracted.     The  solution  or  lye 

'  Some  chemiatf  imagine  this  power  capable  eyen  of  inducing  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
•f  the  air  to  unite  directly  to  form  nitric  acid,  proTidcd  some  impulse  1)o  imparted  to  their 
particles  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  or  of  ready- formed 
ttunonia.  In  support  of  their  argument,  they  call  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  ani- 
aal  matter  required  to  produce  any  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  to  the  circumstance  that 
uunooia  continually  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  whence  it  may  ba  rapidly  absorbed  by 
porouB  earth  or  rocks,  being  one  of  those  gases  over  which  such  bodies  exert  their  influ- 
caee  in  the  most  powerful  manner. 

'  One  thousand  cubic  inches  of  good  nitrified  earth  yield  about  five  ounces  of  saltpetre. 
The  surface  of  Uie  mounds  upon  which  the  nitrates  collect  is  removed  fi'om  time  to  time, 
ud  set  aside  for  lixiviation.  It  is  generally  about  three  years  before  a  large  nitre-mound 
if  completely  removed. 
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is  tLftcrwnrJa  allowed  to  run  off  from  tbe  opeaings  at  tbo  bottom  of  tlie  vessel.' 
Oenerallj,  the  liqa or  obtained  from  odc  quantity  of  eartb  is  poured  upon  ■  second, 
and  evon  a  third,  in  order  tbat  a  tolerably  concentrated  eolution  of  nitrates  maj 
be  obtained.  This  lye,  whicb  containa  tbe  nitric  acid  in  combination  iritb  lime, 
magnesia,  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  besides  oonxiderabte  qunntdties  of  chlorides 
and  sulphates  of  these  basies,  is  now  mixed  with  a  sirong  solution  of  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  potassa,  when  tbe  whole  of  the  nitrie  acid  is  converted  into  nitrate  of 
potassa. 

The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  until  clear,  when  it  is  decanted,  and  trsas- 
ferred  to  a  boiler,  where  it  is  rapidly  boded  dnwu  until  it  has  attained  a  certain 
strength.  A  large  quantity  of  the  impurities  are  separated  io  this  operation; 
small  quantities  of  earthy  salts  are  Grst  deposited,  and  as  tbe  solution  becomes 
more  concentrated,  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  (of  which  it  contains 
very  considerable  quantities)  separate  in  small  crystals,  the  solubility  of  these 
salts  in  water  being  only  slightly  increased  by  heat,  when  compared  with  that  of 
nitre  under  similar  circumstances.'  When  tbe  liquor  has  attained  a  certain  spe- 
cific gravity,  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  boiler,  and  allowed  to  remain  nodistarbed, 
in  large  pans,  at  a  temperature  of  about  122°  F.  (50°  C.)  until  the  chlorides 
havo  separated  as  far  as  possible;  it  is  then  decanted  into  other  vessels,  and 
allowed  to  crystal  liie. 

The  nitre  thus  obtained  is  still  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of  alkaline 
chlorides  and  with  organic  coloring  matter.  It  is  now  digested  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  hot  water  necessary  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  saltpetre  (whereby 
a  further  quantity  of  chlorides  is  sometimes  separated).  Tbe  solution  is  then 
boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  glue  or  gelatin,  which  possesses  the  property  of 
rendering  insoluble  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  by  its  coagulation,  and  col- 
lects  as  a  scum  upon  tbe  surface  of  tbe  liquid,  from  which  it  is  easily  removed. 
When  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  is  alloived  to  run  throu^ 
funnel-bags  into  crystallizing- pans,  where  it  is  continually  agitated  with  wooden 
stirrers,  until  crystals  are  no  longer  deposited.  The  object  of  this  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words :  if  a  solution  of  nitre  is  allowed  to  crystallize  undistnrbed, 
it  deposits  very  large  striated  crystals,  containing  considerable  cavities,  in  which 
are  inclosed  portions  of  the  mother  liqaor;  if  tbe  latter  contun  any  impurities, 
they  will  consequently  be,  to  some  extent,  retained  by  the  crystals.  But  if  a 
solution  of  nitre,  as  it  crystallizes,  be  continually  stirred,  the  salt  is  deposited  in 
veiT  fine  grains  (called  taltpctre-Jhur),  which  may  be  very  easily  freed  from  any 
trifling  quantity  of  impurity  that  may  adhere  to  their  surfaces. 

In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  product  by  washing  this  saltpetre-flour  with  water 
(which  must,  of  course,  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity),  recourse  is  had  to  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  purification,  dependent  upon  the  power  possessed  by 
water  of  exerting  its  solvent  action  upon  several  salts  simultaneously,  the  amount 
of  one  salt  present  in  a  quantity  of  water  not  preventing  the  solubility  of  anotber, 
or  of  a  third  salt,  in  tbe  same  water. 

The  saltpetre- flour  is  placed  in  a  trough,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  lisivialion  ;  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  nitre  is  then  poured  upon  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  a  short  time.     Any  chlorides  that  may 

'  Tbe  liiiTidtcd  esrtli  stitl  retains  a  imsll  quantity  of  nitrates,  and  is  used,  in  the  salt- 
petre pliLDlntians,  for  the  coiiBlruction  of  freah  moundB. 

■  Tho  Bolubilitj  of  nitre  at  212'"  F.  (100°  C.)  is  about  14  times  gre«ler  tlmn  it  is  at 
ordiDary  temperatures,  while  tb^t  af  chloriiJe  of  potassium  is  onlj  about  twice  as  gnkt, 
and  that  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  but  sli|i;btly  inorrased-  If,  therefore,  a  Bolutifia  conlain- 
ing  these  three  aatls  bo  caDcentrated,  the  greater  quantities  of  tbe  chlorides  will  b«  depo- 
sited as  the  water  decreases,  while  tho  nitrate  of  potassa  will  not  exhibit  any  symptom  of 
crystal  tiling  out 

The  crynlals  of  chlorides  deposited  in  the  above  proeeu  are  allowed  to  coll«ct  h 
small  baskei  !:a:fpvaded  in  the  tj'e. 
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tdll  have  been  retaiDed  bj  the  saltpetre  are  dissolved  in  this  wajr^  without  loss 
of  Ditro.  The  solution  is  afterwards  drained  off,  and  the  washing  repeated  twice 
or  three  times,  when  the  nitxe  is  obtained  absolutely  free  from  chlorides.  The 
aohition  of  nitre  is  afterwards  employed  for  the  first  washing  of  a  fresh  portion 
of  saltpetre-flour.    The  latter  is  then  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  the  refining  of  saltpetre  is  effected  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  It  is  deoolonied  by  boiling  its  solution  with  freshly-ignited  charcoal, 
and  ia  afterwards  freed  perfectly  from  chlorides  by  repeated  recrystallization. 

§  146.  Propertia  o/Nitrt, — Nitrate  of  potassa  is  a  dimorphous  salt,^  crystal- 
Uiinff  in  colorlessi  six-sided  prisms,  and  in  flattened  rhombohedra,  neither  of 
which  oontuns  any  water  of  crystallisation;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.933.  When 
heated,  the  crystals  of  nitre  first  decrepitate,  from  the  expansion  of  water  mecha- 
nically indoeed  by  them;  at  a  higher  temperature,  about  662^  F.  ^350**  C), 
they  nue,  and  are  ultimately  decomposed,  yielding,  at  first,  oxygen,  tno  residue 
oomiBting  of  nitrite  of  potassa  (KO.NO,) ;  if  this  be  further  heated,  nitrogen  and 
oiygen  are  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  peroxide  of  potassium  (KO,) 
remains. 

Foaed  nitrate  of  potassa  is  translucent,  and  possesses  a  fibrous,  crystalline 
itraetore;  it  is  known  in  pharmacy  by  the  name  of  sal  prunelle. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  has  a  saline,  cooling  taste ;  it  dissolves  in  about  5  parts  of 
cold  water  (causing  considerable  depression  of  temperature),  and  in  less  than  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
akohol. 

This  salt  acts,  at  hish  temperatnres,  as  a  ve^  powerful  oxidiziug  agent;  thus 
sdpfanr  and  oarbon,  when  dropped  into  fused  nitre  of  a  pretty  high  temperature, 
in  oudiied  with  great  violence,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potassa  being  formed ; 
IB  tfaeae  and  similar  cases,  the  nitrosen  is  either  evolved  in  the  free  state,  or  as 
an  inferior  oxide.  Even  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  cannot  resist  the  oxidizing 
aelion  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

1 147.  Uitt  of  Nitre. — ^This  salt  receives  its  most  important  application  in  the 
■annfiictnie  of  gunpowder,'  and  in  pyrotechny ;  it  is  also  used  for  some  kinds  of 
iBstantaneons  matches. 

The  powerfnllv  oxidizing  properties  of  nitre  have  been  applied  from  a  very 
ciriy  period  for  the  preparation  of  explosive  mixtures.  Besides  gunpowder,  the 
penod  of  the  discovery  of  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced,  we  may  mention 
a  mixture  possessed  of  powerfully  explosive  properties,  known  by  the  name  of 
ptdvii/vlminafUf  which  consists  of  3  parts  of  nitre,  2  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  1  part  of  sulphur.  This  mixture  explodes  powerfully,  when  dry,  if 
heated  upon  an  iron  plate. 

Saltpetre  is  also  used  for  the  preservation  of  meat.  It  is  sometimes  employed. 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  add,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  chemist  as  a  pow** 
erfal  oxidizing  agent     In  medicine,  nitre  is  also  extensively  used. 

BaumS's  flux  consists  of  3  parts  of  nitre,  1  part  of  sulphur,  and  1  part  of 
awdnst;  it  is  capable  of  inducing  the  fusion  of  different  metals,  partly  on  account 
of  the  heat  evolved  by  its  deflagration,  and  partly  because  it  converts  a  portion 
of  the  metal  into  a  more  fusible  sulphide. 

*  The  ^morphism  exhibited  by  nitre  is  similar  to  that  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  pris- 
aitie  erystals  being  rery  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  arragonite,  while  the  rhombohedra 
•n  almost  identical  with  those  of  oalcareons  spar. 

'  Nitrate  of  potassa,  when  pure,  does  not  attract  any  moisture  fh>m  the  air ;  it  is  in 
coMeqoenoe  of  tids  absence  of  deliquescent  properties,  and  the  comparative  facility  with 
vUeh  it  may  be  purified  fh)m  deliquescent  salts,  that  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture- 
of  gnpowder,  in  preference  to  nitrate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in  much  greater  abundance, 
^  ii  a  Jtrj  deliquesoent  salt 
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Examination  op  Nitre. 


§  148.  It  is  of  great  imporlance  to  posseaa  some  good  means  of  asccHaining  the 
Tftlue  of  samples  of  nitre.  The  following  are  the  priocipil  methods  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  most  simple  of  these,  and  the  odo  that  is  most  eztensivclj  employed  for 
the  rough  estimation  of  the  value  of  nitre,  is  that  of  examining  the  fracture  of 
the  fused  salt. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  fused  nitre  possesses  a  pcenliar  fibrons  straclnre; 
the  prusenco  of  foreign  salts  affeets  this  siructure  to  a  greater  or  \^»a  degree, 
according  to  their  quantity.  A  slight  pcrcenlsgo  of  chloride  of  sodium,  for 
example,  gives  rise  to  small  nodules  in  the  mass;  in  long-practised  bands,  the 
perocDtage  of  nitre  can  be  ascertained,  by  this  physical  examination,  with  suffi- 
cient nccaraoy  for  mercantile  purposes;  no  reliance  can,  however,  be  placed  in 
it  by  a  casual  cxperimeoter-  A  cube  of  nitre,  of  1  or  *2  inches  in  thickoeae,  is 
cast  in  an  iron  mould ;  it  is  afterwards  broken  in  halves,  and  the  frsotBro 
Diomined. 

The  eiumination  of  nitre  bj  this  method  is  called  the  f/raction  of  nitrt,  which 
name  is  also  applied  in  general  to  the  ezaroination  of  nitre  by  any  of  the  pro- 


There  are  two  other  physical  methods  of  examining  nitre ;  one  of  these  con- 
nsts  io  washing  a  known  weight  of  the  dried  salt  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
pure  nilre,  upon  a  filter  of  known  weight,  nntil  no  reaction  is  obtained  with 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  washings;  afterwards  carefully  spreading  the  fiiter  open 
apon  a  porous  tile,  in  order  tbnt  as  much  as  possible  may  be  absorbed  of  the 
solution  that  ia  mechanically  rctaiued,  and  finally  drying  in  the  water-bath.  The 
loss  in  weight  which  the  nitre  and  filter  will  have  sustained^  indicates  the  amount 
of  impurities  in  the  nitre.  This  method  is  tedjons,  and  always  jiclda  results 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  too  high,  in  conscqucDce  of  the  aJdition  to  the  aubstuice 
operated  upon,  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  letl  by  evaporation  of  that  portion  of 
the  solution  which  is  inevitably  retained  by  the  aariaces  of  the  crystals,  »nd  by 
the  filter.  The  error  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  corrected  by  weighing  the  filter 
and  contents,  before  and  after  desiccation,  and  deducting  from  the  second  weight 
tb^  amount  of  nitre  known  to  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated. 

Another  source  of  error  arises  from  the  increased  solubility  of  nitre  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  chloride  of  sodium,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  decomposition 
of  these  Ealts  giving  rise  to  chloride  of  potassium,  and  niirale  of  soda ;  tables 
have  been  constructed,  from  direct  experiments,  to  enable  the  analyst  to  tnoke 
the  requisite  correction. 

The  second  physical  method  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  solution  of  a 
erystalli sable  salt  in  a  certain  amount  of  hot  waler,  upon  being  allowed  to  cool 
down,  Srst  commences  to  deposit  crystals  at  a  temperature  etandiog  in  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  salt  dissolved ;  and  that  this  temperature  is  the  same, 
whether  the  solution  contain  other  salts  in  addition  or  not. 

A  scale  is  firet  constructed  of  temperatures  at  which  cooling  solutions  of  nitra 
of  diSercnt  strength  commence  to  crystallise,  a  fixed  amount  of  water  (100  parta) 
being  taken  in  each  observation.  A  known  weight  of  the  sample  to  be  exa- 
mined is  dissolved  Id  a  beaker,  at  about  140°  F.  (30°  C),  in  the  same  amount 
of  water  as  that  employed  in  constructiog  the  table;  a  thermometer  indicating 
1°  is  then  introduced,  and  the  temperature  noted  at  which  the  first  symptom  of 
crystallization  is  perceptible.  By  simple  comparison  of  this  temperature  with 
the  table,  the  amount  of  nitre  in  the  solution  is  at  once  ascertained. 

An  inaccuracy  in  this  determination  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  would  tend  to  depress  the  temperatDte  of  the  crysbdliun^ 
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pointy  by  deoomponng  a  certain  qnantitj  of  the  nitre  in  the  manner  alboye 
alluded  to. 

Oay-Lnasao'j  method  of  examining  nitre  consists  in  mixing  about  20  grains 
(acearaielj  weighed)  of  the  dried  specimen,  with  about  10  grains  of  charcoal- 
powder  and  80  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  this  mixture  is  introduced  by  small 
portions  into  an  iron  cmcible  heated  to  redness;  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in 
water,  the  solution  colored  with  litmus,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  known 
strength  added  from  a  graduated  glass  until  a  slight  excess  has  been  employed, 
which  is  known  by  the  peculiar  brieht-red  tint  assumed  by  the  solution.  The 
nnmber  of  measures  of  add  employed  is  then  observed,  and  the  amount  of  nitrate 
of  potaasa  to  which  they  correspond,  calculated.  40  parts  (1  eq.)  of  sulphuric 
acid  (SO,)  correspond  to  101  parts  (1  eq.)  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  equation,  which  exhibits  the  action  of  the  carbon  upon  the 
nitrate  of  potassa : — 

2(KO.NO3)+C,=2(K0.CO,)  4- N,4- SCO, ; 

where  it  will  be  seen  that  every  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  potassa  produces  an 
equivalent  of  carbonate,  which  requires  also  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
its  neutralisation.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  merely  added  to  the  mixture  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  deflagration. 

A  fallacious  result  will  be  obtained  by  this  method,  if  the  specimen  examined 
contain  sulphates,  as  they  are  reduced  to  sulphides  by  fusion  with  charcoal ; 
these  being  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  (with  disengagement  of  hydrosulphurio 
add),  thdr  presence  will  involve  the  use  of  an  excess  of  the  test  acid,  and  a  con- 
sequent excess  in  the  calculated  percentage  of  nitre.  If  hydrosulphurio  acid  is, 
therefore,  detected  upon  the  first  addition  of  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  fused 
recourse  must  be  had  to  some  one  of  the  other  methods. 

Pelouse's  method  consists  in  boiling  a  known  weight  of  the  salt  with  a  solu- 
tioo  of  chloride  of  iron  (FeCl)  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  (prepared 
Ij  dissolving  piano-wire  in  excess  of  acid),  diluting  largely  with  water,  and 
iseertaining,  by  the  careful  addition  of  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
how  much  iron  has  been  converted  into  sesquichlorido  by  the  nitrate  of 
when  the  calculation  will  proceed  according  to  the  equation : — 

6FeCl+4HCl + K0.N0,=:3Fe,Cl, + 4H0  -f  KCl + NO, ; 

shows  that,  for  every  6  equivalents  (168  parts)  of  iron  converted  into 
rnqoichloride,  1  equivalent  (101  parts)  of  nitrate  of  potassa  is  present  in  the 
^lectmen. 

The  impurities  which  may  exist  in  commercial  nitre  are,  besides  organic  mat- 
ta*,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  In  testing  fur  these 
nbitanees,  the  course  prescribed  for  systematic  qualitative  analysis,  in  another 
put  of  this  work,  may  be  followed. 
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§  149.  Gunpowder  itf  an  intimate  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  the 
proportions  of  which  vary  somewhat  in  different  countries,  and  according  to  the 
vies  to  which  the  powder  is  applied.  The  action  of  this  substance  as  a  propel- 
Irag  agent  is  dependent  upon  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  charcoal  by  the  nitre, 
tnd  the  consequent  sudden  evolution  of  a  largo  volume  of  heated  gas.  In  a 
nixtare  of  nitre  and  charcoal  alone  the  oxidation  (deflagration)  proceeds  with 
eonparative  tardiness;  the  addition  of  sulphur  greatly  augments  the  combusti- 
bility of  the  mixture  (in  consequence  of  the  low  temperature  at  whicb  \l  \]gQ\\^Y) 
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the  sulphur,  bj  its  presence,  also  renders  available  for  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bon an  extra  amount  of  oxjgen,  namely,  that  which  is  united  with  the  potassium, 
the  latter  being  at  once  converted  into  sulphide,  upon  ignition  of  the  powder. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  gunpowder,  as  a  propelling  agent^  over  all  other 
explosive  mixtures,  or  over  the  chemical  compounds  endowed  with  explosive 
properties,  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  are,  first,  the  comparative 
safetv  with  which  it  may  be  manufactured,  handled,  and  transported,  and  second- 
ly, the  gradual  nature  of  its  decomposition,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
explosives,  whereby  the  force  resulting  from  the  rapid  evolution  of  ^  in  a  ooii« 
fined  space  has  sufBcient  time  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  projectile,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  compounds,  the  conversion  of  which  into  gaseous  products  is 
instantaneous. 

The  gunpowder  which  is  most  powerful  as  a  propelling  agent  is  found  to  be 
that  which  corresponds  most  nearly  in  composition  to  the  formula 

The  theoretical  decomposition  of  a  powder  of  this  description  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation : — 

KO.NO^+Cg+S-KS+SCO.+N. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  small  quantities  of  many  other  products  are  inva- 
riably formed,  besides  carbonic  acid,  nitroffen,  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  carbonic  oxi<&,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  bisulphide  3 
carbon  vapor,  carbonate  of  potassa,  cyanide  (and  sulphocyanide)  of  potaasium, 
and  aqueous  vapor.*  The  most  important  products  of  a  careful  and  complete 
combustion,  on  a  small  scale,  of  powder  of  the  above  composition,  have,  however, 
been  found  to  correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  above  theoretical  expression. 

The  gases  disengaged  in  the  combustion  of  this  powder  would  occupy,  at  82^ 
F.  (0^  0.),  a  volume  329  times  as  great  as  that  occupied  by  the  powder;  the 
force  exerted  by  the  evolution  of  these  gases  is,  however,  munly  dependent  upon 
their  enormous  expansion,  at  the  instant  of  the  explosion,  by  the  heat  evolved  ^ 
in  the  action;  for  it  is  calculated  that  one  volume  of  powder  of  the  above  compo- 
sition yields,  at  the  moment  of  ignition,  at  least  2000  times  its  volume  of  gas.' 

If  gunpowder  contain  more  carbon  in  proportion  to  the  nitre  than  the  quan- 
tity above  stated,  a  proportionate  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  in  its 
explosion ;  thus,  if  six  equivalents  of  carbon  be  employed,  instead  of  threes  to 
one  equivalent  of  nitre,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  latter  would 

*  The  great  heat  attending  the  explosion  conyerts  a  quantity  of  the  snlphide  of  potas- 
sium into  Tapor,  which  takes  fire  with  a  flash  at  the  moule  of  the  gun,  and  is  converted 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  forms  the  white  smoke  obaerva- 
ble  after  the  discharge. 

Chevrcul  examined  the  products  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  pulrerized  gunpowder 
in  a  small  copper  tube.  Gay-Lussao  obtained  the  gases  by  letting  the  powder  fall,  grain 
by  grain^  into  the  redhot  tube ;  in  both  cases  the  gases  were  collected  over  mercury. 
The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  these  chemists : — 


Gat-Lussac. 

Carbonic  acid 58 

Carbonic  oxide 42 

Nitrogen 5 


100 


Chetreul. 

Carbonic  acid 45.41 

Nitrogen        87.53 

Nitric  oxide   ...:..  8.10 

Carbonic  oxide 4.87 

Carburetted  hydrogen      .     .  8.59 

Hydrosulphuric  acid    ...  0.50 


100.00 


'  The  temperature  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  has  been  found  to  be  suffi- 
ieDtljr intense  to  fuse  gold  and  other  metals;  it  is  estimated  at  1200^  C.  (2192''  F.) 
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theoretieallj  be  evolved  as  oarbonio  oxide  on  the  deoompoaition  of  the  powder, 
u  the  foUowiDg  equation  ahowa: — 

K0.N0,+C.+S«KS+6C0+N. 

Now  ainoe  the  apaoe  oocnpied  by  equal  equivalents  of  carbonic  oxide  and  of 
cvbonio  acid  b  the  aamoi  it  la  evident  that  a  much  larger  volume  of  gas  would 
be  evolved  (calculated  fcnr  a  temperature  of  82  F.  and  ordinary  barometric  pres- 
sure) from  the  gunpowder  which  contained  the  larger  amount  of  chu^soal.  But 
it  moat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the  production  of 
cwbonic  oxide  is  far  lesa  than  that  generated  when  carbonic  acid  is  produced, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  powder  which  contains  the  minimum  quantity  of 
charcoal  will  yield,  at  Ae  inttant  of  explosion^  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  gas. 
That  thia  expansion  of  the  sas  by  heat  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  very 
evident  ^m  what  has  already  been  stated;  it  has  been  ascertained  that  thia 
expanaion  increases  greatly  with  an  increase  of  temperature ;  thus,  for  example, 
200  volumea  of  gases  raised  to  a  temperature  of  2428^  F.,  occupy  the  same 
bnlk  aa  300  volumes  which  are  only  heated  to  1466^.6  F.,  namely,  1170 
volumes. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  above  consideratioiis,  why  a  powder  which 
approximates  moat  nearly  in  composition  to  the  formula  K0.N03+C,+S  sbould 
M  most  valuable  for  fireramis.  The  percentage  composition  of  gunpowder  of 
thb  description  would  be : — 

Nitre 74.82 

Charcoal 18.33 

Sulphur 11.85 

100.00 

Upon  comparing  the  composition  of  the  powders  prepared  in  different  coun- 
triea'  &r  fire-arms,  they  will  be  found  to  agree  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
ibove  percentages;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  proportions  have 
km  arrived  at  by  experience,  in  most  cases  long  before  any  tlieory  concerning 
tlie  chemical  composition  or  action  of  powder  was  advanced.  In  some  cases  the 
deflations  from  the  theoretical  numbers  may  be  readily  explained ;  thus,  in  the 
lufiMitare  of  the  Waltham  Abbey  powder,  a  slight  excess  of  charcoal  is  always 

iployed,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  small  quantity  of  foreign  matter  (aiA)  always 

loeiated  with  carbon  in  that  form,  while  the  proportion  of  sulphur  is  reduced 
M  Much  aa  is  compatible  with  the  production  of  a  powerful  powder,  in  conse- 
<|oaioe  of  the  injurious  action  of  that  substance  (and  even  of  sulphides,  in  the 
INMnoe  of  moisture)  upon  metal. 

Some  kinds  of  powder,  manu&ctured  for  special  purposes  (e,g.  UatHng-povsdcr)^ 
MBtHn  a  much  larger  proportion  of  charcoal;  the  expense  of  the  powder  is  there- 


*  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  gunpowder  of  different 
comtries: — 

Nitre.  Charcoal.  Sulphur. 

y^^Ai  {WaUham  Abbty)     ....  75.00  15.00  10.00 
FnuBoe,             1 

PniBflia,             1^ 75.00  12.50  12.50 

United  States,  J 

Ros^. 78.78  18.59  12.68 

Austria 76.00  11.50  12.50 

Spain  .• 76.47  10.78  12.75 

^^Mia\MSid  IChampy  glohuUr  pou!der)  76.00  14.00  lO.UO 

Sweden 75.00  9.00  16.00 

China 75.00  14.40  9.60 

16 
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by  contiderably  diminished,  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  rach  caaes.  In 
the  decomposition  of  such  powder,  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid 
gases  is  evolved,  and  a  higher  sulphide  of  potassium  produced.  The  comparative 
force  exerted  by  a  powder  of  this  descripti<m  b  of  course  far  less  than  that 
exerted  by  good  fire-arm  powder. 

Manufacture  of  Gunpowder. — ^In  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  the 
minute  state  of  division  and  intimate  mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  proper  proportions ;  hence  considerable  care  must  be  bestowed 
upon  the  various  processes  through  which  the  constituents  and  the  pQwder  itself 
have  to  pass.  Different  methods  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time,  for 
attaining  the  desired  results.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefiy  to  an  outline  of 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  as  conducted  at  the  Waltham  Abbey  mills. 

The  IntjredieatM, — The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  pure  ingre- 
dients for  gunpowder. 

The  presence  of  any  chloride  in  the  nitre  employed  must  be  avoided,  since  the 
deliquescent  nature  of  these  salts  would  act  very  injuriously  upon  powder,  cauang 
it  to  absorb  moisture,  whereby  its  power  is  soon  greatly  weakened.  Saltpetre 
containing  more  than  tt^Vv  ^^  chlorides  is  rejected  as  unfit  for  use.  By  the 
method  adopted  at  Waltham  Abbey,  of  which  an  outline  has  already  been  given 
(§  145),  the  nitre  is  obtained  absolutely  pure.  In  order  to  free  it  perfectly  from 
moisture,  it  is  always  very  carefully  fused  and  cast  into  moulds,  in  this  opera- 
tion, the  application  of  too  high  a  temperature  is  guarded  against  with  care,  ainoe 
the  production  of  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potassa,  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitre,  would  impart  deliquescent  properties  to  the  latter.* 

Carefully  prepared  flmoers  of  tulphur  are  employed  in  the  manufEUStnre  of  gmn- 

Sowder.  The  method  of  obtaining  these  at  Waltham  Abbey  is  similar  to  that 
escribed  at  §  103.  When  the  walls  of  the  chamber  into  which  the  8ll]phm^ 
vapors  are  conducted  become  too  warm  to  effect  their  proper  condensation  to 
flowers,  the  communication  between  the  chamber  and  the  retort  is  dosed,  and 
another  one  opened,  leading  into  a  metal  receiver;  the  sulphur  is  allowed  to 
distil  over  into  this,'  until  the  chamber  has  become  sufficiently  cool,  and  the 
flowers  have  been  collected  from  its  sides,  when  the  vapors  are  once  more  allowed 
to  pass  into  it. 

Since,  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation,  when  the  retort  and  oondena- 
ing-chainber  still  contain  atmospheric  air,  the  first  portions  of  the  sulphur-vapor 
must  inflame,  sulphurous  acid  being  produced,  the  flowers  will  frequently  possess 
a  faint  acid  reaction  when  they  are  removed  from  the  chamber.  This  is  avoided 
by  allowing  the  sulphur  to  condense  upon  damp  cloths,  or  removed  by  allowing 
it  to  remain  between  such  cloths  for  a  short  time  previously  to  use. 

The  charcoal  for  powder  is  carefully  prepared  in  retorts  and  slips,  as  deaeribed 
at  §  121.  The  volatile  products  are  conducted  from  the  retorts,  by  fnpesi  into 
the  fire  bv  which  the  charring  is  effected,  and  there  consumed.  The  species  of 
wood  exclusively  employed  by  government  for  making  powder-charcoal,  are  alder, 
dogwood,*  and  willow.     About  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  charcoal  are 

*  Th«  fallowing  is  a  d^icate  test  for  the  orfr-f*mon  of  nitrt :  a  small  quantitj  of  the 
fiiMd  nitT«  is  diwoWed  in  water,  and  a  few  drc^ps  of  a  nentra)  soloticn  of  sulphate  of  copper 
added.  The  production  of  a  bnght-gr««n  tint  indicates  the  presence  of  nitrons  acid  (nitrite 
of  ct^pper  bein^  pr\xluced>,  and  shows  that  a  portion  of  the  nitre  has  at  any  rate  under- 
gone the  Swt  stage  of  decomposition  [ut  Nitnite  of  Potassa^ :  if.  in  addition,  a  flocculcnt 
blue  precipiute  « hvdrated  oxide  of  copper^  is  formed  immediately  upon  the  addition  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  is  deposited  after  a  short  time,  the  presence  of  caustic  potaaaa 
in  the  sample  is  indicated. 

*  The  sMsaiTe  icrrstalUne^  sulphur  thus  obtained  is  employed  bj  gOTemmcnt  in  the 
manuAicture  of  other  laboratorr  composittv^s. 

*  Dogwood  charcoal  is  employed  exclusively  f3r  rifle^powder. 
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^nenlly  obtuned  in  sncoessful  operations.^  Good  powder-cbarcoal  sbonld  have 
a  bluish-black  appearance,  and,  when  powdered,  a  lustre  resembling  that  of  vel- 
ret;  it  should  be  light,  sonorous,  firm,  and  slightlj  flexible.  The  wood  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  powder-charcoal,  as  also  the  charcoal  itself,  must  be  care- 
fully picked  over,  as  directed  at  §  121  (^tyUnder-charcoaT)* 

Pulverization  and  intimate  mixhire  of  the  Imjredieiits. — The  machine  or  mill 
by  which  the  ingredients  are  first  powdered,  and  afterwards  intimately  blended, 
or  incorporaied^  as  it  is  termed,  consists  of  two  upright  mill-stones,  or  runners, 
of  smoothly  cut  marble  or  limestone,  or  of  iron  (about  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  12 
inches  thick,  and  weighing  from  3  to  4  tons  each),  which  turn  upon  one  common 
horiiontal  axis,  while  this  again  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  flat  bed,  of  the  same  material  as  the  runners  that  revolve  upon  it.'    The 

I  The  charge  for  a  retort,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  is  1}  cwt.,  which  is  burnt  fh)m  three  and 
a  half  to  four  hoars;  the  charcoal  obtained  generally  amounts  to  40  lbs. 

'  The  superiority  of  a  product  of  less  complete  carbonization  of  wood,  called  charhati 
roux  (red  charcoal),  over  the  black  chnrconl,  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  has  been 
maintained  by  some  chemists,  particularly  in  France.  The  subject  still  requires  experi- 
mental investigation ;  we  may  however  state,  in  a  few  words,  what  is  known  concerning 
it  A  full  red  heat  yields  black  charcoal  containing  about  90  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  7 
to  8  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  compounds.  A  temperature  approaching  red  heat  yields  char- 
ion  roux,  containing  70  to  72  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and 
ozygan.  The  latter  appears  to  be  charcoal  containing  the  maximum  amount  of  inftammabHf 
matter  in  wood. 

Powder  made  with  this  kind  of  charcoal  certainly  appears  to  bum  with  greater  energy 
than  that  made  with  black  charcoal ;  this  arises,  probably,  from  the  readier  inflammability 
of  the  charcoaL 

la  ekarhon  rouz,  there  appear  to  exist  about  28  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  m  the 
froportkm  to  form  water,  besides  about  2  percent,  of  hydrogen  over  and  above  that  amount. 
A  larger  proportion  of  charcoal  must  therefore  be  employed  to  effect  the  proper  decomposi- 
tion than  if  black  charcoal  were  used,  since  the  large  percentage  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
above  alluded  to  does  not  enter  into  the  action ;  Ibr  in  the  combustion  of  organic  sub- 
■taoceSy  the  heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  of  that  amount  of 
hydrogen  present  in  Uie  body,  over  and  above  the  quantity  required  to  produce  water  by 
the  oxygen  present  in  the  substance.     The  produce  thus  obtained  would  be  far  less  dense 
than  ordinary  powder,  it  would  therefore  occupy  a  greater  bulk,  and  would  bo  liable  to 
fast  rtrj  much,  and  also  attract  considerably  more  moisture  than  black  charcoal  powder. 
Moreover,  the  specific  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  is  very  high,  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
heat  generated  in  the  explosion  of  the  powder  would  consequently  be  absorbed  in  the 
coDveraion  of  the  water  into  vapor;   hence  it  is  impossible  that  the  expansion  of  the 
paea  should  bo  equal  to  that  of  the  products  obtained  in   the  combustion  of  black 
ehareool  gunpowder. 

*  Other  forms  of  machinery  are  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  for  pul- 
verising and  mixing  Uie  ingredients.     One  of  those  consists  of  a  drum  or  cylinder  of 
vood  or  leather,  strained  over  a  frame,  revolving  on  central  axes.     Projecting  ridges 
of  wood  are  fixed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  drum,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
Other.     The  coarsely-crushed  ingredients  are  introduced  into  the  drum  through  a  flap- 
door,  together  with  a  number  of  small  balls  (of  bronze,  or  a  harder  alloy,  }  copper  to 
1  tin).     The  barrel  is  then  allowed  to  revolve  with  moderate  rapidity,  whereupon  the 
balls  are  raised  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  full  back  from  ridge  to  ridge,  crushing 
Uia  material  with  which  they  meet.     This  is  termed   the  rei'olutinnary  process^  haviuj: 
l»een  adopted  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution.     In  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent^ the  manufacture  of  powder  is  effected  by  stamping-milh,  which  consist  of  lonf; 
X'uws  of  circular  mortars  of  iron  or  of  oak  (with  very  hard  wood  inserted  in  the  bot- 
V)ms);  long  pestles,  fitted  with  bronze  shoes  (weighing  about  GO  pounds),  and  provided. 
%t  the  centre  of  the  rod,  witli  crosspieccs,  are  lifted  to  a  certain  height  (about  1^  foot) 
by  the  projections  of  a  long  cog-wheel,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ingredients  in 
the  mortur.     The  pestle  is  lifted  about  sixty  timos  in  a  minute :  the  mass  to  be  pulverized 
or  incorporated  is  moistened  with  water  from  time  to  time.     The  mortar?  being  so  formed 
as  to  contract  gradually  from  the  centre  towards  the  opening,  the  mass,  as  it  is  forced 
Qp  the  sides  of  the  mortar  by  the  blows  of  the  pc^t1c,  falls  back  again  to  the  bottom  ;  in 
this  manner  the  mass  becomes  thoroughly  mixed :  to  insure  this  result,  it  is,  however, 
neeesaary  to  loosen,  from  time  to  time,  the  hard  cru:»t  that  will  always  form  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mortar. 
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oylindera  are  not  equidistant  from  the  vertical  axis;  they  do  not  oonaequentlj 
move  over  the  same  surface.* 

The  ingredients,  having  been  reduced  to  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division, 
are  weighed  out,  for  mixture,  in  the  following  invariable  proportions : — 

Nitre 81  lbs.  8  oz. 

.    Charcoal 6    <<    4  «    18  drms. 

Sulphur 4    "    8  "     8     " 

Together 42    "    0  "     0    « 

which  constitute  what  is  termed  a  charge^  or  the  quantity  of  material  placed  at 
one  time  upon  the  incorporating-mill.  These  quantities  are  then  introduced  into 
the  miximj-machine^  which  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  or  cylijider,  through  which 
passes  an  octagoDal  shaft,  provided  with  a  number  of  fan-like  arms.  The  cylinder 
is  made  to  revolve  round  the  shafi,  which  turns  at  the  same  time  in  the  opposite 
direction.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  are  allowed  for  effecting  a  thoroneh  mixtore 
of  the  ingredients ;  the  powder  is  then  removed  from  the  cylinder  and  filled  into 
begs,  which  are  tied  firmly,  so  as  to  prevent  any  separation  of  the  ingredients 
from  each  other  in  their  transport  to  the  incorporating-mills.' 

The  mixture  is  then  spread  upon  the  bed  of  the  incorporating-mill,  moistened 
with  distilled  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  particles  cohere  firmly,*  and 
once  more  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  mill.  The  runners  are  not  allowed  to 
revolve  so  rapidly  as  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  ingredients  are  merely  gronnd, 
in  order  that  the  particles  may  be  uniformly  submitted  to  the  crushing  action 
and  pressure  of  the  rollers  for  a  longer  period.  Great  care  must  be  tslen  thai 
no  hard  or  gritty  particles  fall  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill,  and  the  mass  must  be 
retained  in  a  sufficiently  moist  state  throughout  the  incorporation,  which  lasti 
from  three  to  four  hours.  A  can  with  a  very  fine  rose  is  employed  for  moisten- 
ing the  powder ;  any  particles  that  are  pushed  by  the  rollers  beyond  their  track, 
are  carried  back  by  scrapers,  which  are  appropriately  fixed,  and  travel  round  witk 
the  rollers.  Towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  latter  are  allowed  to  revolve 
only  very  slowly. 

The  mass  that  is  removed  from  these  mills  after  incorporation,  is  now  poesessed 
of  all  the  chemical  properties  of  powder,  the  particles  having  become  most  uni- 
formly and  intimately  mixed.  It  soon  hardens,  forming  cakes  of  about  }  inch 
thick,  which  should  have  a  dark  grayish-black  appearance,  and  be  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, exhibiting  no  specks  whatever.  In  this  state  the  powder  is  called 
mill-cake. 

These  cakes,  before  they  are  thoroughlv  dry,  are  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  in 
what  is  called  the  breaking-down  mill  (which  consists  of  two  sets  of  metal  rollers, 
furnished  with  teeth,  between  which  the  powder  passes) ;  this  is  then  placed  in 
layers  of  a  certain  thickness  between  copper  plates,  and  packed  in  very  stoat 
boxes,  in  which  it  is  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  122  tons  on  the  square  foot,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  When  the  powder  is  removed  frt>m  be-  ' 
tween  the  plates,  it  presents  very  much  the  appearance  of  slate,  being  in  very  ' 

*  Any  portions  of  the  ground  substance  adhering  to  the  rollers  is  removed,  as  th^  "^ 
revoWe,  by  scrapers  of  wood,  tipped  with  iron,  which  are  fixed  within  sufficiently  close -^ 
proximity  to  the  surface  of  the  roller. 

'  If  a  mixture  of  this  description,  or  a  gunpowder  that  has  not  been  subjected  t 
sufficient  pressure,  be  but  loosely  packed,  the  comparative  densities  of  the  ingredient 
being  very  different,  they  will  gradually  separate  to  a  great  extent,  if  subject  to  anj 
cencussion  in  their  transport ;  the  light  charcoal-powder  will  collect  on  the  upper  sur 
face,  and  much  will  escape,  as  dust,  through  the  fissures  in  a  box,  or  between  the  inter—-" 
stices  of  a  sack. 

>  The  quantity  of  water  required  for  this  purpose  varies  considerably  with  the  tempers—" 
tun  and  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
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dense  bladdsh  oikee,  about  |  inch  thick  (called  prtu-cahe).  Bj  8ubj<*ctiDg  the 
powder  to  this  powerful  pressure,  several  important  results  are  attained.  The 
dmsity  of  the  powder  is  very  greatly  increased,  and  consequently  a  certain  bulk 
of  the  pressed  poihler  will  yield,  upon  combustion,  a  far  greater  volume  of  gas 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  powder  that  has  only  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
inoorporating-mill.  Moreover,  the  hardness  of  the  powder  is  naturally  increased 
in  a  nmilar  proportion,  whereby  it  is  better  enabled  to  withstand  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  also  far  less  liable  to  loss  from  dusting,  in  its  transport. 

Grawidatinn  of  the  Powder, — By  this  process  the  powder  is  obtained  in  grains 
of  the  various  sizes  and  forms  required  for  fire-arms  of  different  descriptions,  or 
for  other  purposes  (0.  g,  in  blasting  operations),  the  fineness  of  the  powder 
detenniniog  to  a  great  extent  the  rapidity  of  combustion,  which  requires  modifi- 
catioa  aooording  to  circumstances. 

A  Tenr  ingenious  piece  of  machinery  is  employed  at  Waltham  Abbey  for  granu- 
kdng  the  powder,  and  separating  it  into  the  different  kinds,  known  as  targe 
grain  (or  L.  0.),^ne  grain  (or  F.  0.),  and  mecU-potrder,  or  dust.  It  does  not 
eome  within  our  province  to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  principle  of  this 
machine. 

A  continuous  supply  of  the  coarsely-crushed  press-cake  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
a  pur  of  revolving  metal  rollers,  provided  with  large  teeth,  whereby  it  is  partly 
reduced  to  grains  of  different  siies ;  the  powder,  as  it  passes  from  these  rollers,  is 
neeived  by  a  set  of  three  long,  sloping  screens,  or  sieves,  of  different  fineness, 
fitted  one  upon  the  other,  and  working  continually  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
i  trough,  running  their  whole  length  at  the  bottom.  The  powder  is  thus  sub- 
jeeted  to  the  usual  sifting  motion ;  those  portions  that  are  retained  by  the  first 
neve,  as  they  work  their  way  down  its  surface,  are  made  to  fall  between  a  second 
pur  of  rollers  with  finer  teeth,  the  powder  granulated  by  these  again  foils  upon 
the  upper  screen,  where  it  is  once  more  sifted ;  any  portions  that  may  still  be  too 
eoine  to  pass  through,  are  reduced  by  a  third,  still  lower,  set  of  rollers  with  very 
lie  teeth.  The  powder,  on  passing  through  the  first  screen  falls  upon  the 
neond,  where  the  large-grain  powder  is  retained,  being  separated  from  the  fine 
pains  and  dust  by  the  sifting  motion  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  the  third  sieve 
rBtuns  the  fine-grain  powder,  while  the  dust  or  meal-powder  falls  through  into 
tlie  trough  beneath.  Each  kind  of  powder,  as  it  travels  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  screens,  is  collected  at  the  opening  in  boxes,  running  on  wheels  and  rails. 

Various  additional  contrivances  are  applied  to  this  piece  of  machinery,  to 
obfiate  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  workmen,  during  the  granulation  of  the 
powder,  in  case  of  an  accidental  explosion.^ 

After  granulation,  the  powder  is  freed  from  dust  by  allowing  it  to  run  gradu- 
tlly  through  sloping  reels,  inclosed  in  boxes  and  covered  with  canvas,  or  with 
■Ik  of  about  fifty-six  meshes  to  the  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  grains 
iotrodooed.  The  finest-grained  powder  is  afterwards  rounded  and  polished  by 
what  is  termed  the  glazing  process.  This  consists  in  subjecting  the  powder,  in  a 
BoflMently  moist  state,  to  a  rotary  motion  in  barrels  or  drums,  containing  arms 

'  Ob  the  Gootiiient,  the  powder  is  chiefly  granulated  in  dram-siereB  of  different  fine- 
BMSy  fitting  one  in  the  other,  to  which  an  alternating  rotary  motion  is  imparted.  On  the 
upper  of  these  ia  placed,  together  with  the  crushed  powder,  a  lenticolar  disk  of  heaTj 
wood  (sometimes  loaded  with  lead).  By  the  motion  of  the  drum,  this  disk  is  made  to 
travel  over  the  surface  of  the  npiper  sieve,  crashing  the  particles  of  the  powder  with 
whkh  it  meets  until  they  are  all  sufficienUy  fine  to  pass  through  the  first  sieve. 

The  so-caUed  Ckampy,  or  Swiss  globular  povder^  is  obtained  by  allowing  minute  drops 
of  distilled  water  to  fall  from  a  very  finely  perforated  tube  upon  meal-powder,  which  it 
msde  to  revolve  in  a  dram,  such  as  has  been  already  described  as  used  sometimes  for  powder- 
ing and  mixing  the  ingredients.  Each  drop  of  water  thus  collects,  in  a  globular  form,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  powder ;  the  grains  thus  formed  are  afterwards  separated  from  the 
dnst  by  means  of  sieves. 
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similar  to  the  mixing-drams  already  described,  the  velocity  of  the  motion  being 
only  sufficient  to  allow  the  grains  to  roll  over  each  other  and  become  polished  by 
attrition.  Powder  thus  glased  is  lesa  liable  to  dust  in  its  transport,  and  is  ren- 
dered more  impervious  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  moistnre.  Very  coarse- 
grained powder  (blasting-powder)  is  sometimes  glazed  with  graphite. 

The  last  operation  which  the  powder  has  to  undergo,  is  that  of  deniccation.  It 
is  requisite  during  all  the  processes  enumerated  to  retain  the  powder  in  a  more 
or  less  moist  state ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  when  the  manufacture  is  completed 
to  expel  the  moisture.  For  this  purpose  the  powder  is  exposed  for  some  time 
to  a  temperature  of  134^  F.  in  a  chamber  heated  by  steam,  and  so  constructed 
that  there  shall  be  a  continual  change  of  atmosphere,  the  moist  air  escaping  as 
dry  air  enters. 

The  greatest  precautions  are  adopted  to  prevent  accidents  during  the  manu- 
facture of  powder,  or  at  any  rate  to  prevent  a  fire  in  one  part  of  the  factory 
extending  to  any  other  portion.  Each  process  is  conducted,  if  possible,  in 
detached  premises  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other,  and  in  some  eases  these 
are  flanked  by  high  buttresses  of  brick  or  stone,  of  great  thioknesa.  AU  kinds  of 
grit  are  most  carefully  excluded  from  the  various  buildings,  the  floors  of  which 
are  frequently  covered  with  leather,  and  into  which  no  person  is  permitted  to 
enter  in  shoes  that  have  been  worn  out  of  doors.  Nevertheless,  terrible  accidents 
occur  at  times,  the  affinities  between  the  constituents  of  powder  being  balanced 
with  such  nicety  that  trifling  causes,  such  as  comparatively  slight  fricdon,  are 
sometimes  sufficient  to  impart  to  it  the  impulse  necessary  for  its  decomposition. 

Froperttes  of  Gunpowder, — Good  powder  should  exhibit  perfect  nniformi^of 
texture ;  lisht  specks  or  glittering  points  indicate  an  incomplete  mixture.  The 
grains  shomd  be  sufficiently  hard  not  to  be  easily  crashed  between  the  fingers, 
and  not  to  soil  these  or  a  piece  of  paper  by  mere  contact.  Gonpowder  shoold 
bura  rapidly,  leaving  a  very  slight  residue.  If  inflamed  npon  white  paper,  it 
should  blacken  the  latter  bat  slightly,  and  should  on  no  aoconnt  set  light  to  it 
Powder  is  inflamed  by  any  buraing  substance,  by  an  electric  spark,  or  redhot 
metal,  or  by  violent  concussion.  It  does  not,  however,  ignite  if  exposed  to  a 
temperature  below  a  red  heat.  If  it  be  exposed  in  a  glass  vessel,  containing  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature, 
the  sulphur  may  be  completely  separated,  subliming  npon  the  cool  portion  of  the 
vessel. 

It  has  been  proved  that  powder  may  be  inflamed  not  only  by  the  powerful 
concussion  of  iron  against  a  hard  substance,  but  by  the  concussion  of  compara- 
tively soft  bodies,  prvkvided  it  be  sufficiently  powerful.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  pi^wder  placed  upon  leauJ,  or  even  wood,  may  be  ignited  by  the  concussion 
of  a  leaden  bullet  fiivd  at  it« 

The  inflammability  i>f  powder  is  pvatly  influenced  by  its  phyacai  natttre,  as 
has  been  alnnidy  stated.  A  fine<^grain  powder  will  bora  more  rapidly  than  large- 
min  powder :  the  greater  the  density  i>f  a  pow^ier,  the  more  gradoal  its  com- 
bustion. 

Anpilar  powvler  will  bura  more  rtpidly  than  rMind-cTained  powder;  glazing 
alw^  decrtvuvs  the  inflamuabiliiy  of  powvkHr.  The  fweiwace  of  moisture  naturally 
retards  thic  inflammabsUtT  of  powdw  tcv^o^iderablT. 

IVw^ior  in  which  iho  ihc\>retiodd  pwvpcYtkMis  are  exact,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  whWh  a  wry  iudAmmaMe  chai>eiiMd  has  beim  m^i•  the  ingredients  having  been 
mixed  witb%Hii  the  appJMii^^  of  v>frr  freat  pressvre^  will  mJergo,  when  ignited, 
an  alnixvl  ia^rtani;aK\Na»  d<<v>«i|v\J4ixv:i ;  $«cli  a  |x>wder  rewaiblo  the  fulminates 
in  many  ivt^fiM^  the  ;j4r»ia  whvli  it  cxeffi$  nT«i>n  the  fire-aiv  is  far  too  powerful, 
hciKV  it  i$  iK^l  *^>  icctK^alW  affiicaVtW  a$  fcwvkx  wLic&  nndeigoes  a  more  gra- 
daa)  dMvMii^^t>«'«. 

Oaa{v>w>l<«'  a)w;iT*  alliact»  nKMuw,  is^>re  «w  Icsk  aace  ^aiooal,  however 
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dense,  abeorbe  moittare  from  the  air,  though  of  ooone  the  hygroecopio  property 
of  powder  is  oonsiderahly  increased  by  the  use  of  porous  char<^  ^such  as  char^ 
lon^roux)  in  its  mannfaotare,  or  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
powder-dust.  Powder,  manufactured  with  perfectly  pure  nitre,  is  found,  if  pre- 
served in  dry  stores,  to  absorb  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  moisture;  the  amount 
naturally  increases  considerably  if  the  powder  is  kept  in  a  damp  situation.  Fine 
grun  powder  is  generally  found  to  absorb  moisture  more  rapidly  than  the  large- 
grain  powder. 

The  amount  of  ash  left  upon  the  ignition  of  powder  yaries  considerably  with 
the  parity  of  the  ingredients,  with  the  proportions  employed,  and  particularly 
with  the  nature  of  the  charcoal  used.  Its  gradual  accumulation  in  a  fire-arm  is 
a  source  of  great  inconyenience,  since  it  soon  renders  it  foul  and  difficult  to 
charge,  thus  umitinff  the  number  of  rounds  that  can  be  fired  in  rapid  succession, 
i,  €.  without  first  cleaning  out  the  fire-arm.  This  faulingy  as  it  is  termed,  is 
aymded  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  fatty  substance, 
whieh  lubricates  the  banel,  and,  by  preyentinff  the  adhesion  of  the  ash,  pro- 
motes its  expulsion  by  the  gases  as  they  make  their  escape. 

For  the  analysis  of  gunpowder,  tee  Quantitatiye  Analysis,  special  methods. 


§  150.  Nitrite  of  Potassa  (KO.NO,)  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  nitrogen;  it  may  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  this  purpose  by 
maintaining  nitrate  of  potassa  at  a  red  heat  in  an  earthen  crucible,  until,  a  small 
portion  being  remoyed  and  dissolyed  in  water,  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  ffiyes  a  brownish-white  precipitate  (a  mixture  of  nitrite  of  silyer  and 
oxide  of  sHyer),  with  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  that  a  little  potassa  has  been  set 
tree.  The  pure  salt  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing,  with  chloride  of  potas- 
■nm,  the  nitrite  of  silver  previously  purified  by  recrystalHzation. 

It  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  which* crystallizes  with  considerable  difficulty. 

Chi^kati  of  Potassa,  Htpxroxtmubiats  of  Potassa,  KO.ClOg 

§  151.  iVeparahbii.*-The  simplest  method  of  preparing  this  salt  consists  in 
tiansmitting,  through  a  wide  tube,  a  current  of  washed  chlorine  into  a  concen- 
tnted  solution  of  potassa  or  its  carbonate;  the  solution,  when  saturated  with 
diknine,  is  heated  for  some  time,  to  insure  the  complete  conversion  of  any  hypo- 
dilorate  into  chlorate,  and  allow^  to  cool,  when  chlorate  of  potassa  crystallizes 
oot^  and  may  be  purified  by  reorystallization.  The  action  of  the  chlorine  upon 
the  potassa,  in  this  process,  is  thus  represented : — 

6KO+Cl.=5KCl-fKO.C103. 

A  more  economical  method  consists  in  passing  chlorine  over  a  somewhat  damp 
nixture  of  7.6  parts  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potassa  and  16.8  of  hydrate  of 
liaie;  the  mass  is  afterwards  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  separated  from  the  chloride  of  calcium  by  crystallization.^ 

Properties, — Chlorate  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  colorless,  thin,  tabular  crystals, 
lad,  more  rarely,  in  needles,  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  and  are 

*  Calvert  has  proposed  aa  improTod  process  for  the  manufaotare  of  chlorate  of  potassa, 
iHdch  consists  in  employing  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  of  spec.  gray.  1.11. — 8.1  parts 
of  this  solution  are  mixed  with  1  part  of  hydrate  of  lime,  previously  slaked;  the  mixture 
b  slightly  heated,  and  rapidly  saturated  with  chlorine.  The  solution  is  filtered,  to  sepa- 
iite  any  slight  insoluble  residue,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation. 

The  great  advantage  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the  chlorine  is  oxidiied  at  the 
expense  uf  the  lime,  the  calcium  of  which  is  couTerted  into  chloride,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  potassa  is  conTcrted  into  chlorate : — 

KO+6Ca(H-Cl,sKO.aO.-f5CaCL 
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unaltered  by  exposore  to  air.  When  heated,  they  decrepitate,  fose  easily,  and 
at  a  temperature  below  redoeas  evolve  oxygen  (the  details  respecting  this  decom- 
position will  be  found  under  the  Preparation  of  Oxygen,  §  69). 

It  has  also  been  observed,  in  the  place  referred  to,  that  if  the  salt  be  mixed 
with  certain  substances,  especially  with  binoxide  of  manganese,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  promoted  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  oxygen  evolved  from 
chlorate  of  potassa  has  generally  an  odor  of  chlorine. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  is  soluble  in  about  17  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature (with  production  of  cold);  at  the  boiling  point,  it  dissolves  in  1.5  parts 
of  water,  so  that  the  greater  part  is  deposited  on  cooling;  it  b  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

The  chlorate,  like  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  possesses  oxidizing  properties,  but 
much  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  latter  salt ;  if  sprinkled  upon  redhot  ooab, 
it  gives  rise  to  vivid  deflagration.  If  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  sul- 
phur be  triturated,  or  struck  with  a  hammer,  explosion  ensiles;  various  metals, 
metallic  sulphides,  and  organic  substances  also  form  explosive  mixtures  with 
chlorate  of  potassa;  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  sugar  is  inflamed  when 
moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  this  principle  was  formerly  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Promethean  matches. 

When  acted  upon  with  cone,  sulphuric  acid,  an  experiment  which  requires 
great  caution,  chlorate  of  potassa  is  decomposed  with  violence,  yielding  perchlo- 
rate  of  potassa,  peroxide  of  chlorine,  and  sulphate  of  potassa;  thus:-» 

3(KO.C103)+2(HO.SO,)=2(KO.SO,)+2HO+KO.C10,+2010,. 

Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  perchlorate  of  potassi^ 
with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  : — 

4(KO.C10^)+3(HO.N03)fe3(KO.NO,)+KO.ClO,+Cl,+0„. 

When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  decomposition  takes  place  which  is  not 
perfectly  understood,  and  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  deep  yellow  pun- 
gent gas,  which  was  named  by  Davy  euchlorine  (see  §  94). 

A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  an  oxidizing  solvent  in  analytical  operations. 

6«e«. — Chlorate  of  potassa  is  extensively  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches.  For  this  purpose  it  is  generally  mixed  with  nitrate  of  potassa, 
phosphorus,  minium,  and  gum.^ 

The  intense  power  exhibited  by  chlorate  of  potassa  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  in 
which  respect  it  &r  surpasses  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  has  induced  many  experi- 
menters, &om  a  comparatively  early  period,  to  attempt  the  production  of  a  oom- 
pound  containing  chlorate  of  potassa  instead  of  nitre,  which  would  possess  all  the 
properties  of  gunpowder,  while  it  was  &r  more  powerful,  effecting  results  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  much  larger  comparative  amount  of  pow- 
der. All  experiments  hitherto  made  have  shown,  however,  that  explosive  mix- 
tures of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  easily  oxidizable  substances  {e.  g.  sulphur,  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  &c.),  resemble,  in  the  efiect  they  produce,  the  fulminates 
much  more  than  they  do  gunpowder,  their  decomposition  being  too  instantaneous 
to  admit  of  their  use  in  fire-arms  {tee%  149);  the  strain  exerted  by  the  explosion 
of  the  least  powerful  of  such  mixtures  upon  the  barrel  of  a  gun  has  been  found 
too  great  to  be  withstood  by  the  metal  for  any  lengthened  period.  Several  mix- 
tures have  been  proposed  («.  g.  the  so-called  tchite  gunpowder ^  consisting  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  sulphur,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  particularly  for  blasting 
purposes,  where  they  might  meet  with  more  successful  application,  were  it  not 
for  the  very  great  risk  attending  their  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  in  conse- 

>  In  matches  which  ignite  without  explosion,  the  chlorate  of  potassa  is  replaced  by  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  binoxide  of  lead. 
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qnenoe  of  thia  dii^  imiMdM  raqnired  to  induce  the  Tiolent  aetion  of  chlorate  of 

As  detooatiDg  oompoonda,  bowerer,  where  an  inatantaneons  action  is  required 
(e.  g.  in  firing  a  charge  of  powder),  these  mixtures  are  very  useful,  and  receive 
extensive  appUcation,  being  far  cheaper  than  the  fulminates. 

ThnSy  the  compbahion  with  which  the  percussion-tubes  for  cannon  are  filled, 
consists  of  2  parts  of  ehlorate  of  potassa,  2  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  1 
of  powdered  glass  (to  ineraase  its  susceptibility).  Mixtures  of  this  description 
most  be  made  with  gnat  ears.  The  ingredients  are  first  powdered  separately, 
and  then  mixed  with  a  feather,  or  some  comparatively  soft  body,  in  a  smooth 
vesseL    Chlorate  <rf  potssii  is  also  occasionally  used  in  medicine. 

§  152.  PmoHU>RATi  Off  Potassa,  KO.CIO^  This  salt  exists  in  the  residue 
left  on  gently  heating  chlorate  of  potassa  till  the  evolution  of  oxygen  slackens  ; 
if  this  rendoe  be  boued  with  water,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of 
the  peroblerate. 

Perchlorate  of  potassa  forms  anhydrous,  colorless,  prismatic  crystal  :4,  which  are 
decomposed  br  heat  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  oxygen.  They  arc  sparingly 
soluble  in  eol^  bnt  more  so  in  hot  water  \  perchloric  acid  is  hence  occu.'jioDaily 
employed  as  a  test  for  potassa.  Perchlorate  of  potassa  is  more  stable  than  the 
chlorate  ;  it  delagrmtes  with  redhot  charcoal,  but  not  so  powerfully  as  the  latter 
salt.  It  merelj  evolves  perchloric  acid  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
does  not  tnm  ydlow  when  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

§  158.  Htpoohlobitk  of  Potassa  (KO.CIO),  in  the  pure  stetc,  is  known 
only  in  sdatioD,  prepared  by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  hypochlorous  acid  and 
potassa  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  solndon  known  as  Eau  deJavdle,  contains  equivalent  proportions  of  chlo- 
ride of  potaasium  and  hypochlorite  of  potessa,  and  is  prepared  bypassing  chlorine 
into  a  very  oold,  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  or  its  carlranato,  so  as  to  leave  the 
alUi  slightlj  in  excess ;  or,  more  conveniently,  by  decomposing  the  solution  of 
the  corresponding  lime-compound  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  solution  evolves 
chlorine  when  treated  with  acids,  and  possesses  powerful  bleaching  properties; 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  bleaching  agent  and  disinfectant. 

If  a  defidency  of  chlorine  be  passed  over  moist  carbonate  of  potassa,  a  mixture 
of  the  above  compound  with  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  obtained. 

§  154.  Bromatk  of  Potassa  (KO.BrOj)  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  for  the  chlorate,  which  it  resembles  in  most  of  its  properties. 

Iodatk  of  Potassa  (KO.IO^)  is  prepared  by  a  somewhat  similar  process; 
when  heated,  thia  salt  evolves  oxygen,  and  vapors  of  iodine,  leaving  a  residue 
containing  potassa,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

There  are  two  acid  iodates  of  potassa,  the  formula  of  which  are,  respectively, 
KO  2IO3,  and  KO.3IO3. 

The  former  of  these  combines  with  chloride  of  potessium,  and  bisulphate  of 
potassa. 

Periodatk  Off  Potassa  (KO.IOy)  resembles  the  perchlorate  in  properties, 
and  may  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  iodate  of  potassa, 
mixed  with  caustic  potassa. 

Sulphate  of  Potassa,  KO.SO,. 

§  155.  This  salt  is  prepared  from  the  residue  (of  bisulphate)  left  after  the  pre- 
paration of  nitric  acid ;  this  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potassa;  the  sulphate  crystallizes  out  on  coolinc. 
It  forms  hard,  colorless  prisms,  free  from  water.  When  heated,  those  crystals 
decrepitate,  and  fuse  at  a  rod  heat,  but  are  not  decomposed.  Sulphate  ^^  ~^<^^«sa 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ita  solubi 
increases  steadily  as  the  temperature  rises. 
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B18ULPHATE  01  PoTASSA  (K0.S0„H0.80,)  oonstitates  the  randue  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from  equal  weights  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  oil 
of  vitriol.  This  salt  crystallicea  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  deliquesce  in  air,  and 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  which  has  a  very  acid  taste  and 
reaction. 

This  salt  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  flux  in  mineral  analysis,  and  is  also 
useful  for  cleaning  vessels  of  platinum.  It  fuses  at  a  low  temperature,  and  if 
strongly  heated,  is  converted  into  the  neutral  sulphate.  The  equivalent  of 
bydrated  acid  present  in  this  salt,  acts  very  much  as  if  it  existed  in  the  free 
state. 

Other  compounds  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  water  are  said 
to  exist.  ^ 

The  photphaies  of  polcusa  are  not  possessed  of  any  practical  interest. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa,  Salt  of  Tartar,  Potashes,  Peablashbs. 

KO.CO,.    Eq.  69. 

§  156.  Carbonate  of  potassa  exists  in  the  residue  left  on  incinerating  various 
inland  plants;  these  contain  potassa  in  combination  with  various  organic  acids, 
forming  salts,  the  acid  of  which  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  leaving 
the  potassa  in  the  form  of  carbonate. 

Prq>araticm, — From  the  ashes  of  land-plants,  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is  ex- 
tracted by  lixiviation  with  water  (tee  Nitre) ;  the  lye  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  calcined  in  a  reverberatory-fumace  till  the  organic  matter  baa 
burnt  off,  when  a  mass  is  left,  which  is  known  as  cnule  potaahei ;  it  oontains 
about  60  per  cent,  of  alkaline  carbonate,  mixed  with  various  meohanical  and 
insoluble  impurities,  together  with  much  chloride  of  potassium,  sulphate  and 
silicate  of  potassa,  and  has  also,  generally,  a  greenish-blue  color,  due  to  mangtr 
Date  of  potassa.  In  order  to  purify  this  substance,  it  is  exhausted  with  a  liule 
water,  filtered,  evaporated,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  allowed  to  crystallize  out,  and 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point  of  the  carbonate;  the  product 
thus  ODtained  is  that  known  as  pearlash,* 

Salt  of  tartar  is  a  purer  kind  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  obtained  by  calcining 
the  bitartrate. 

The  purest  carbonate  of  potassa,  for  chemical  purposes,  is  obtained  by  ignitine 
the  binoxalate  of  potassa,  which  is  prepared  by  adding  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
to  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  purifying  by  rcorystallization. 

F'roperties. — Carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  crystallized,  on  cooling,  from  a  very 
concentrated  hot  solution,  in  indistinct  rhombic  octohedra,  of  the  formula 
KO.C09+2Aq.  When  heated,  these  lose  their  water,  and  the  dry  carbonate 
fuses,  unchanged,  at  a  bright  red  heat.  This  salt  deliquesces  when  exposed  to 
air,  and  dissolves  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water;  the  solution  is  powerfully 
alkaline  and  corrosive.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Uses, — Carbonate  of  potassa  is  very  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  glass ;  it  is  also  employed  as  a  detergent,  and  as  the  source  of  most  of  the 
salts  of  potassa.  In  the  rectification  of  spirit  of  wine,  fused  carbonate  of  potassa 
is  sometimes  used  to  abstract  the  water.  The  chemist  employs  it  in  mineral 
analysis,  and  it  is  frequently  administered  medicinally. 

Since  carbonate  of  potassa  is  so  important  an  article  of  commerce,  it  is  neces- 

>  It  has  been  lately  foond  that  sulphate  of  potassa  is  capable  of  forming  definite  com- 
pounds with  some  other  hjdrated  acids,  especially  with  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

•  The  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  may  be  readily  fntA  from  silica  by  eTaporating 
their  solutions  to  dryness,  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  on  redissoWinsr  the 
residue  in  water,  the  silica  is  left.  This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the  preparation  of  the 
pure  hydrated  alkalies. 
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aary  to  be  able  to  ajMsertain  tbe  real  yalne  of  any  particiilar  speoimen,  which,  of 
ooane,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pare  carbonate  of  potassa  which  it  contains. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  termed  cdkalimetry  (tee  Special  Methods 
<tf  Analysis.) 

BiOARBONATB  01  P0TA88A  (KO.COg^HO.CO,)  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic 
add  throngh  a  cold  satarated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  when  the  less 
soluble  bicarbonate  is  deposited  3  or  by  passing'  carbonic  acid  over  the  moistened 
carbonate. 

IVopertiex, — Bicarbonate  of  potassa  crystallizes  from  a  warm  solution  in  color- 
leas,  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  the  formula  KO.COgyHO.CO,}  when  heated,  they 
lose  water  and  carbonic  add,  leaving  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  bicarbonate  re- 
quires 4  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and  nearly  its  own  weight  of  hot  water; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  nearly  so  alkaline  as  that 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  into  which  it  is  gradually  converted  when  boiled. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine^  and  sometimes  as  a 
soorce  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Silicates  of  Potassa. 

§  157.  Potassa  forms  several  combinations  with  silicic  acid,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  fudng  the  alkali  or  its  carbonate  with  different  proportions  of  silica. 
When  these  compounds  contain  a  large  excess  of  silica,  they  are  insoluble  in 
water;  but  if  the  alkali  be  in  large  proportion,  the  combination  is  soluble.  The 
finrmer  is  the  case  with  those  silicates  which  form  the  basis  of  the  ordinary 
potash-glass,  whilst  compounds  of  the  latter  order  constitute  the  soluble  glasses 
vhich  are  used  as  varnishes  to  protect  wood  from  decay  and  fire  (tee  §  188). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  this  description,  prepared  from  a  fused  mixture  of 
1  part  of  quartz-sand  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  sometimes  also 
enployed  as  a  reagent 

Silicate  of  potassa  exhibits  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  double  silicates. 

Peroxide  of  Potassium,  KO,. 

§  158.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  oxygen,  a  yellow  sub- 
ittDoe  is  produced,  which  is  the  peroxide.  This  compound  is  also  formed  when 
potassa  is  heated  in  oxygen,  and  is  left,  in  an  impure  state,  as  the  ultimate  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  heat  upon  nitrate  of  potassa.  When  treated  with  water, 
this  substance  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  heat ;  oxygen  is  disengaged  with 
effervescence,  and  hydrate  of  potassa  is  found  in  solution.  When  peroxide  of 
potassium  is  heated  with  organic  matter,  detonation  ensues.  It  is  deoxidized 
by  sulphurous  and  phosphorous  acids,  and  by  ammonia. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  KCl. 

§  159.  This  salt  occurs  in  sea-water,  and  in  the  water  of  many  mineral  springs ; 
it  is  formed  when  potassium  is  introduced  into  chlorine,  the  metal  taking  fire ;  it 
is  also  produced  when  chlorine,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  acts  upon  potassa  or  its 
carbonate,  the  chlorine  giving  rise,  at  the  same  time,  either  to  hypochlorite  or 
dilorate  of  potassa,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  only  to  water.  Potassium  also 
decomposes  hydrochloric  acid,  combining  with  the  chlorine,  and  liberating 
hydrogen.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  various  pro- 
cesses, particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  and  in  the  refining  of 
nitre. 

/Vop^ftVu.— Chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  white  cubes,  which  are  an- 
hydrous and  unalterable  in  air ;  when  heated,  they  decrepitate.  This  salt  fuses 
at  a  red  heat^  and  is  volatilized  at  a  higher  temperature.     It  dissolves  in  about 
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8  parte  of  water,  prodoeing  oooaiderable  cold  ;*  it  is  more  aoIoUe  in  bot  water, 
the  aolability  iDcreaaiog  nDiformly  with  the  temperature,  and  almost  inaolable  in 
aloohol.  Chloride  of  potaasiam  is  capable  of  combining  with  anhjdrona  solphuric 
acid,  forming  a  compound  of  the  formula  KC1.2S0,.  It  also  unites  with  ter- 
chloride  of  iodine.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  sometimes  used  to  convert  into 
nitrate  of  potassa  the  nitrate  of  lime  obtained  in  artificial  nitrification  (§  145) ; 
it  is  also  occasionally  employed  as  the  source  of  potassa  in  alum. 

Bromide  of  Potassium,  EBt. 

This  salt  is  formed  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  chloride ;  it  is  osnaUy 
prepared  by  dissolving  a  slight  excess  of  bromine  in  potassa,  sepsiadng  the  bro- 
mato  of  potassa  by  crystallization,  evaporatine  the  mother-liquid,  and  decomposing 
any  bromate  of  potassa  by  igniting  the  residue,  which  may  then  be  dissolved  in 
wntcr,  and  crystallized.  The  bromide  crystallizes  in  white  cubes,  which  are  an- 
hydrous, and  behave  like  the  chloride  when  heated.  It  is  readily  solable  in 
wutcfy  producing  cold,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium  is  capable  of  dissolving  considerable  quantities  of  bromine.  - 

Jirumide  of  potassium  is  used  in  photography. 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  Htdriodate  of  Potassa,  EI. 

IWparation, — The  iodide  of  potassium  is  produced  under  similar  conditions 
to  those  which  yield  the  bromide,  and  may  be  prepared  by  the  same  process, 
substituting  iodine  for  bromine.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, however,  consists  in  digesting  2  parts  of  iodine  and  1  part  of  iron  filings 
in  10  parts  of  water,  till  they  have  combined  to  form  a  solution  of  a  pale  green 
color ;  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  with  exactly 
the  requisite  quantity  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  : — 

FoI+KO.CO,=:Kl+FeO.COr 
The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  and  evaporated  to 
the  orystalliiing  poiut. 

I*nt^trrties. — lodido  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  sometimes 
opiiquo,  but  more  generally  transparent,  which  decrepitate  when  heated,  fuse 
easily^  and  volatilize  at  a  moderate  heat.  After  fusion,  it  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. The  pure  salt  deliquesces  slightly,  uud  dissolves  very  readily  in  less  than 
its  own  weight  of  water,  with  production  of  cold ;  the  solution  has  a  very  slight 
alkaline  reaction ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  ccise,  the  salt  be  adulterated  with  carbo- 
nate of  potassa,  its  solution  will  be  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  solid  iodide  will 
deliquesce  ranidly  in  air.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  by  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  iodine, 
wnich  gives  it  a  deep  bn>wn  color.  This  property  is  turned  to  advantage  in  the 
i\>m^H.*und  9Li/titum  v/  icH/iNt",  which  is  used  iu  m^icine.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
an  iiu|H>rtant  mcdiciual  agent,  especially  in  sciufulous  diseaaesw  It  is  also  used 
iu  phvvtograi>hy. 

The  ivKliJe  of  potassium  of  commerce  often  contains^  in  addition  to  carbonate 
of  ivt:ftsi»»  caustic  pv>tAssa«  iiHlate  of  potassa*  bromide  and  chloride  of  potassium.' 

Iu  order  to  a*yrni%tm  th^  d^nf^  o/pmritjf  o/  ajijr  tpecimen  of  ioduh  nf  potaB- 
ftaw,  w*  may  emjUoy  a  s^>Iutiott of  chloride  of  mercury;  1  eqmTsIent  of  this  salt 

»  TtU  O^rvwivtt  of  c^(««r«turv,  Nho«  uuvh  |T«Atifr  tbui  tb;it  caused  bT  chloride  of 
SodiuBk  h&»  tweu  »p^»iitfa  bv  Gaof' tcuwifcc  w  th«^  dK»ccnaiii4ti*jo  ^t  tiw  auooiK  of  the  famer 

V*  V^  tl^'^i/^""'^  "^"^  ^.^5^*^  ^^  **W^«  *>Ju«to«  of  snlphoroiis  acid, 
whtch  wiU  hNrwt*  *  ^uAttuV'  ^(  i^Ahn*.  uttpttftio^  *  bwwn  color  to  the  soImiob^ 
The  ^tlk*r  ua^ftrt&««  m  iodid*  ^  j>^«*«iii«  m..^v  ^s,  J^wv-^ihi  1>t  the  «-iia*rT  method^ 
of  »BAtjr«tdL  *  -   "■"^'^«'«" 
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oompletelj  preoipilitet  1  acpiifaleDt  of  iodide  of  poUasiuoiy  in  the  form  of  the 
Mght  red  iodide  of  meronrjr;  thiu : — 

HgGl+KI-Hgl+KCl; 

another  equivalent  of  iodide  of  potassium  redissolves  this  precipitate,  so  that  if 
1  equivalent  of  chloride  d  mereorj  he  added  to  2  equivalents  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, no  precipitate  is  piodaoed.  In  order  to  apply  this  principle,  1  equivalent 
(135.5  parts)  of  chloride  of  mercury  (HgCl,  corrosive  sublimate),  and  2  equiva- 
lents (166.1  parts)  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  be  tested,  are  dissolved  in  two 
equal  quantities  of  mter.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  poured  from 
a  Imrttie  into  that  of  iodide  of  potassium,  constantly  stirring,  till  a  permanent 
precipitate  begins  to  appear;  when  this  is  the  case,  of  course  a  little  more  than 
1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  mercury  must  have  been  added  for  every  2  equivalents 
of  iodide  of  potassiam  praaent,  so  that  if  the  salt  testinl  were  absolutely  pure,  the 
whole  of  the  meromry-Mlation  should  have  been  added,  whereas  an  impure  speci- 
znen  will  require  only  one-half^  two-thirds,  &c.,  of  the  solution,  according  to  the 
amount  of  impnritj  pnMnt  ^ 

Fluoride  of  Potassium,  KF. 

This  salt  is  fimned  when  hydrofluoric  acid  is  decomposed  by  potassium,  hydro- 
gen being  evolved;  it  is  best  prepared  by  supersaturating  potassa,  or  carbonate 
of  potassa,  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a  platinum  dish.  It  crys- 
talliaes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  deliquesce  in  air,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water.    The  solutioii  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  acts  upon  glass. 

Hjdnted  dyatals  of  fluoride  of  potassium  may  be  produced  at  low  tempe- 
iBtnraa.* 


POTASSIUM  Ax\D  SULPHUR. 

1 160.  Potassium  combines  with  sulphur,  when  gently  heated  with  it,  with 
vivid  oombnstion,  producing  several  sulphides  of  potassium. 

Sulphide  of  Potassium,  KS. 

This  snlphide  is  formed  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  sulphate  of  potassa  at  a 
red  heat|  and  also  when  sulphur  is  fused  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa ; 
thus: — 

3(KO.HO)+S,=2KS+KO.S.O.+3HO. 

Preparation. — It  may  be  prepared  by  heating  to  bright  redness,  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  an  intimate  mixture  of  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  1  part  of 
eharooal: — 

KO.SO,+ C^=KS+4C0. 

The  sulphide  is  thus  obtained  as  a  light  red  mass^  containing  always  an  admix- 
ture of  a  higher  sulphide. 

>  A  new  method  recently  proposed  by  Penny  (Chem,  Gat,  October,  1852^,  eonsistfl  in 
ascertaining  the  amonnt  of  a  solution  containing  a  known  weight  of  the  iodide,  which  is 
required  to  decompose  a  given  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  wnter  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  point  at  which  the  chromic  add  is  completely  reduced 
is  indicated  by  dipping  a  glass  rod  into  the  solution,  and  touching  a  drop  uf  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  sulphocynnidc  of  potassium  placed  upon  a  white  plate ;  when  a 
red  color  is  no  longer  produced,  the  decomposition  is  complete.  10  grs.  of  K0.2CrO,  cor- 
respond to  88.8  grs.  of  KI. 

'  A  hydroftuate  of  fluoride  o/potataiunij  KF.UF,  has  been  obtained. 
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If  lampblack  be  substitated  for  oharooal  in  this  process,  the  resulting  sulphide 
of  potassium  in  pi/rophoric^ 

It  may  be  obtiaiDed  in  a  pure  state  by  saturating  a  solution  of  potassa  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  adding  a  volume  of  the  same  solution  of 
potassa,  equal  to  that  originally  employed ;  the  first  operation  gives  rise  to  hydro- 
sulphate  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  KS.HS,  which  is  converted,  by  addition  of 
potassa,  into  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  retort,  when  the  sulphide  of  potassium  remains  as  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

Properties. — Sulphide  of  potassium,  when  heated  in  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  It  is  volatile' at  a  high 
temperature.  This  sulphide  deliquesces  in  air,  and  dissolves  rapidly  in  water 
with  rise  of  temperature,  giving  a  colorless  solution,  which  possesses  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  a  bitter  taste ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  air, 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  gradually  eon- 
verted  into  a  mixture  of  potassa  with  a  higher  sulphide,  which  imparts  a  yellow 
color  to  the  solution.'  When  a, pure  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  mixed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  solution 
remains  clear : — 

KS+HC1=KC1+HS; 

but  if  a  higher  sulphide  be  present,  a  deposition  of  sulphur  will  take  plaoe, 
rendering  the  solution  milky;  thus : — 

KS,+HC1=KC1+HS+S. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  is  a  powerful  sulphur-base  (see  p.  155) ;  it  combines  witk 
those  metallic  sulphides  which  play  the  part  of  acids,  such  as  those  of  arsenie 
and  antimony,  to  form  sulphur-salts;  advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in 
analysis,  where  sulphide  of  potassium  is  sometimes  used  to  dissolve  the  sulphur- 
acids,  and  thus  to  separate  them  from  other  metallic  sulphides. 

When  a  solution  of  potassa,  or  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  is  saturated  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  compound  KS.HS,  hydrosulphate  of  ndphide  of  poUu- 
anim,  is  produced,  and  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  new  compound  may  be  ob- 
tained in  colorless  prisms,  which  are  exceedingly  deliquescent  and  soluble.*  The 
solution  of  this  substance  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  emits  an  odor  of  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  due  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid ;  if  evaporated  in 
an  open  vessel,  it  loses  hydrosulphuric  acid,  leaving  sulphide  of  potassium; 
when  exposed  to  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  first  yellow,  from 
the  formation  of  a  higher  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into 
a  colorless  solution  of  hyposulphite  ofpofiuaa. 

I.  KS.HS+0=KS,+HO. 
II.  KS,+0,=KO.S,0,. 

A  pure  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  when  mixed  with  ^ 
acids,  evolves  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  remains  clear. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  potas— ^ 
slum,  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  higher  sulphide  of  potaasiuuKS 
formed. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  an  orange  crystalline  substance  is  deposited,  which  is  known  as  9ufpho^=: 

»  It  has  been  notieei!  in  another  place  that  the  flash  attendant  upon  the  discharge 
fire-^mns  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  rapor  of  sulphide  of  potassium  issuing  from  t 
nussle. 

•  The  excess  of  sulphur  may  be  remoTed  by  means  of  finely-diTidcd  copper  or  siWer 
»  This  compound  IS  also  formed  when  potassium  is  genUy  heated  inVcurrent  of  * 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  being  CToIred. 
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carbonate  of  aulphide  of  potamum  (KS.CS,),  and  may  be  viewed  as  carbonate 
of  potassa,  in  wDich  all  tbe  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 
The  higher  snlphides  of  potassium^  namely : — 

KSg,  KSgi  KS^,  and  EIS^, 

may  be  prepared  by  fusing  sulphide  of  potassium  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
sulphur;  they  have  all  a  yellow  or  brown  color,  and  their  solutions  are  alkaline; 
these  yellow  solutions  beo>me  colorless  when  exposed  to  the  air,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  potassa,  and  sulphur  is  deposited  in  all  cases,  except  that 
of  bisulphide  of  potassium ;  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  solutions  of 
the  higher  sulphides  of  potassium,  hydrosulphurio  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  excess 
of  Bttlphur  deposited,  but  if  a  solution  of  one  of  these  sulphides  be  very  gradually 
added  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  portion  of  persulphide  of  hydrogen  is 
formed  at  the  same  time,  since  the  excess  of  acid  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of 
stability. 

Bisulphide  of  potamum  (KSg)  is  produced  when  bisulphate  of  potassa  is 
redooed  by  chared. 

§  161.  Hepar  ntlphwris,  or  liver  of  sulphur,  is  a  brown-red  mass,  which  is 
lometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  is  prepared  by  fusing  sulphur  with  carbonate 
of  potassa  in  closed  earthen  crucibles ;  it  varies  in  composition  according  to  the 
proportions  in  which  these  ingredients  are  employed ;  the  common  proportions 
ire  two  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to  one  of  sulphur ;  the  resulting  mass  is  a 
nixtore  of  tersufphide  of  potassium,  hyposulphite  of  potassa,  and  sulphate  of 
potassa,  the  proportions  of  the  two  latter  varying  according  to  the  temperature 
Miployed. 

Thus,  at  a  low  temperature,  the  decomposition  will  be  represented  by  the 
equation: — 

8(KO.CO,)+S,=2K8,+KO.S,0,+3CO,; 

vhilst,  at  a  full  red  heat,  a  portion  of  the  hyposulphite  will  be  decomposed  with 
production  of  pentasulpkide  of  potassium,  according  to  the  equation : — 

4(KO.S,0,)=xKS,+3(KO.SO,). 

It  is  from  hepar  suiphuris,  or  some  similar  compound,  that  milk  of  sulphur  is 
always  obtained ;  for  this  purpose,  the  mass  is  prepared  by  fusing  carbonate  of 
potassa  at  rather  a  low  temperature,  with  enough  sulphur  to  produce  the  penta- 
aalpfaide,  which  is,  of  course,  mixed  with  hyposulphite ;  when  an  acid  is  added  to 
this  solution,  it  acts  upon  both  these  salts,  precipitating  sulphur,  liberating 
lijdrosalphuric  acid  from  the  pentasulphide,  and  evolving  hyposulphurous  acid 
from  tbe  hyposulphite;  but  the  hyposulphurous  acid  is  almost  immediately  re- 
solved into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur,  the  latter  being  precipitated;  the  sul- 
phuTouB  acid,  meeting  with  the  hydrosulphurio,  is  decomposed  according  to  the 
equation : — 

SO,+2HS=S,+2HO, 

tto  that  all  the  sulphur  is  precipitated. 

The  most  economical  method  of  preparing  milk  of  sulphur,  therefore,  consists 
in  fusing  together  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphur,  at  a  tem- 
Iienture  of  about  500^  F.  (260^  C),  when  the  followiug  decomposition  takes 
(>Iaoe: — 

3(KO.CO,)+S„=2KS3+KO.S,0,+3CO,; 

if  an  acid  be  now  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  mass  : — 

2KS3+KO.S,0,+3IICl=3KCl+S„4-3HO. 

The  sUico-fluoride  of  j^otaiwium,  3KF  2SiF„  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
whence  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  sometimes  employed  for  precipitating  potassa. 

The  description  of  the  compounds  of  potassium  with  cyanogen  and  the  cyano- 
gen-radieaUy  iklls  strictly  within  the  province  of  organic  chemistry. 
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SODIUM. 

J^^  Na.    Eq.  28.    S^.  Gr.  0.97. 

§162.  Sodium  was  diaoovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  Id  soda,  in  the  year  1807. 

This  metal  occurs  in  great  quantity,  and  very  widely  diffiiaed  in  nature, 
chiefly  in  combination  with  chlonne,  in  the  form  of  sea-salt,  whidi  is  found  not 
only  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  also  in  those  of  most  springs.  Sodium  also 
occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  certain  acids;  the  silicate  of 
soda  is  a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  suck  as  albite  (silicate  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina, Na0.3SiO„Al,0,.SiO,),  analcime  (silicate  of  soda  and  alumina,  NaO. 
SiO„ALO,.3SiO,+2Aq.)i  labradoriie  (silicate  of  soda,  alumina,  and  lime,  NaO. 
SiO„3(CaO.SiO,),4(Al,0,.2SiO,),  hyalite  (3NaF,Al,F,),  Ac.  The  nitrate,  car- 
bonate, biborate,  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  found  in  nature.  Soda  is  likewise 
found  in  all  the  animal  fluids,  and  in  plants,  especially  such  as  grow  near  the  sea. 

Sodium  and  its  compounds  are  prepared  from  the  tushes  of  sea-plants,  and  from 
sea  or  rock  salt. 

Preparation, — Sodium  may  be  obtained  from  the  hydrate  of  soda,  by  the  same 
processes  as  potassium  from  hydrate  of  potassa.  The  process  which  is  empbyed 
m  practice,  consists  in  converting  the  acetate  of  soda  into  a  miztore  of  carbooale 
of  soda  and  charcoal  by  ignition,  and  distilling  this  with  an  additional  qoaiititj 
of  carbon,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preparation  of  potassium;  the  pva- 
paration  of  sodium,  however,  is  fiir  easier,  since  it  is  more  readily  rednoed|  uA 
does  not  form  any  combination  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  there  is  henoe  no 
fear  of  explosion  from  the  choking  of  the  tube.  By  a  carefrd  operator,  alsKial 
the  theoretical  quantity  of  sodium  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  Sodium 
may  be  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  potassium. 

Properties. — Sodium  is  a  yellowish-white  lustrous  metal,  more  nearly  resemb- 
ling silver  than  potassium,  to  which,  in  its  other  physical  properties,  it  is  yerj 
similar.     Its  surface   tarnishes  rapidly  in  air,  from  oxidation;  it  is  therefore 

C reserved  under  petroleum.  Sodium  frises  at  194^  F.  (90^  C),  and  distils  at 
igher  temperatures;  its  vapor  is  said  to  be  colorless.  When  heated  in  air  or 
oxygen,  sodium  burns  with  a  brieht  yellow  flame,  and  is  (entirely,  if  the  metallio 
surface  be  continually  renewed  by  scraping)  converted  into  soda.  The  specifie 
gravity  of  sodium  is  about  0.97,  so  that,  like  potassium,  it  floats  upon  water, 
which  it  decomposes  with  great  energy,  producing  soda,  and  liberating  hydrogm; 
the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  kindle  this  gas,  unless  the  sodium  be  confined  to  one 
spot;  for  example,  upon  the  surface  of  water  thickened  with  gum,  or  upon  moist- 
ened filter-paper;  the  hydrogen  then  burns  with  a  fine  yellow  flame.  Sodium 
being  little  inferior  to  potassium  in  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  may  often  be  substi- 
tuted for  this  metal  in  chemical  experiments,  and,  since  sodium  is  much  less 
costly  than  potassium,  it  should  always  replace  it  if  possible.    - 

SODIUM   AND   OXYGEN. 

Soda NaO. 

Teroxide  of  sodium^      .     .     .     NaO,. 

§  163.  By  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  sodium,  a  grayish  brittle  substance  is 
produced,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  suboxide  of  sodium,  corresponding  to  the 
suboxide  of  potassium : — 

1  Considered  by  some  chemists  to  be  a  sepqnioxidey  Na,0,. 
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Oxide  of  Sodium,  Soda. 
NaO.    JSq.  31. 

The  pare  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  processes  exactly  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  potassinm;  it  forms  a  gray  mass,  mnch  resembling  an  hy- 
drous potassa. 

The  affinity  of  soda  for  bases  is  less  powerful  than  that  of  potassa.  lis  salts 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  soluble  in  water ;  when  neutral  in  constitution, 
they  are  generally  neutral  in  reaction. 

Htdrate  of  Soda.    Caustic  Soda. 
NaO.HO.   Uq.  40. 

Pteparation. — This  compound  may  be  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
hydrate  of  potassa;  3  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  15 
parts  of  water,  and  decomposed  by  milk  of  lime,  prepared  by  slaking  1  part  of 
lime  with  3  parts  of  hot  water;  the  decomposition  is  effected  more  easily  than 
m  the  case  of  potassa,  and  the  product  may  be  purified  in  a  similar  manner.^ 

Fropertieg. — The  hydrate  of  soda  forms  a  white,  brittle  mass,  which  fuses 
einly,  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature  in  white  fumes ;  the  water  cannot 
be  expelled  by  heat.  When  exposed  to  air,  the  hydrate  first  deliquesces,  and  is 
afterwards  converted  into  a  white  mass  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Hydrate  of  soda 
diSBolves  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  with  evolution  of  heat.  The  solution 
of  ioda  thus  obtained  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  solution  of  potassa, 
tad  since  it  can  bo  easily  made  much  purer  than  this  latter,  it  is  frequently 
nbstitated  for  it.  When  gases,  however,  are  passed  into  solution  of  soda,  it 
frolhs  up  very  much,  so  that  it  cannot  replace  hydrate  of  potassa  in  organic 
malysis. 

The  strength  of  this  solution,  like  that  of  solution  of  potassa,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  specific  gravity.  The  spec.  grav.  of  the  most  concentrated  solution  is 
ihmt  2.00;  it  contains  77.8  per  cent,  of  alkali.  The  description  which 
we  have  given  of  the  properties  of  solution  of  potassa,  will  apply  to  those  of  solu- 
&ni  of  soda.  If  this  solution  be  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles,  a  slip  of  paper 
thonld  be  inserted  between  the  stopper  and  the  neck,  since  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
fontod  on  exposure  to  the  air,  will  otherwise  cement  the  stopper  firmly  into  its 
{faiee. 

Sdution  of  hydrate  of  soda  is  largely  employed  by  soap-makers  for  making 
Wd  soaps.  This  solution  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  solution  of  potassa 
bj dilating  with  water,  and  stirring  with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  when  solution 
of  potassa  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate,  whilst  that  of  soda  remains  clear. 

A  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  soda  when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
jUds  four-sided  very  fusible  crystals,  the  amount  of  water  in  which  has  not 

beea  determined. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Cubic  Nitre,  Chili  Saltpetre. 

NaO.NO,. 

§  164.  This  salt,  like  nitrate  of  potassa,  occurs  as  an  incrustation  on  the  earth 
^  certain  hot  districts  (especially  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  it  is  found  in  layers 
^oonsiderablo  thickness),  and  may  be  purified  from  foreign  matters  by  solution 
^  recrystallization.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  decomposing 
<^Date  of  soda  with  nitric  acid. 

'  For  Boap-boilingy  the  lye  is  often  made  in  the  cold,  more  lii^e  being  employed ;  the 
^  is  placed  upon  the  lime,  and  gradually  lixiyi&tod  with  water. 
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Properties, — Nitrate  of  soda  crjstallizes  in  anhydrous  rhombohedral  crystals 
(whence  the  name  oabic  nitre).  When  heated  it  behaves  like  nitrate  of  potassa. 
Exposed  to  air,  it  deliqaesceS|  and  hence  cannot  be  substituted  for  nitrate  of 
potassa  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  with  depression  of  temperature.  In  its  oxidizing  pro- 
perties, nitrate  of  soda  resembles  the  correspondmg  potassa-salt,  but  does  not 
form  such  powerful  detonating  mixtures. 

Uses. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  preferred  to  nitrate  of  potassa  for  the  preparation  of 
nitric  acid  on  a  large  scale,  since  it  is  cheaper,  and  yields  a  greater  percentage  of 
acid ;  moreover,  the  residue  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  a  very  useful  salt. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  also  sometimes  employed  for  the  preparation  of  nitrate  of 
pOtassa,  by  double  decomposition  with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  chlo- 
ride of  potassium.     It  is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  manure. 

§  165.  Hypochlorite  of  Soda  (NaO.ClO),  mixed  with  one  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda,  constitutes  the  bleaching 
liquid  of  Labarraque,  or  chloride  of  9oda. 

This  liquid  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  dilate  solution  of  soda 
or  its  carbonate,  until  about  as  much  chlorine  has  been  passed  as  corresponds  to 
rather  less  than  one  equivalent  for  each  equivalent  of  soda : — 

2(NaO.CO,)+Cl,=NaO.ClO+NaCl+2CO.. 

The  carbonic  acid  which  is  evolved  at  first  converts  the  carbonate  of  soda  into 
bicarbonate,  a  part  of  which  remains  undecomposed. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  has  a  pale  yellow  oolori  smells  faintly  of  cblorinei 
and  has  an  alkaline  reaction  to  test-papers,  which  it  afterwards  bleaches.  When 
mixed  with  acids,  it  evolves  chlorine ;  thus : — 

NaO.C10-fNaCl-f2(HO.SO,)=2(NaO.SO,)-f2HO+Car 
If  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  be  rapidly  boiled,  it  loses  its  bleaching  property, 
and  is  converted  into  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  for  :— 

3(NaO.C10)=NaO.C103+2NaCl. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  soda  is  sometimes  employed  for  medicinal  purposes ;  it 
is  also  used  to  remove  ink-stains  from  linen. 

Chlorate  of  Soda,  NaO.ClO,. — This  salt  is  formed  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  corresponding  salt  of  potassa.  Since,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  formed  at  the  same  time,  it  is  best  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  concentrated  hot  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  solution 
of  bitartrute  of  soda,  when  bitartrate  of  potassa  crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  and 
the  chlorate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  in  cubical  crystals  by  evaporation. 

The  properties  of  this  salt  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  chlorate  of  potassa;  it 
is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  moderately  so  in  alcohol. 

§  166.  Hyposulphite  op  Soda,  NaO.SaO,. — This  salt  is  formed  when  solu- 
tion of  a  sulphide  of  sodium  is  exposed  to  air,  or  when  sulphurous  acid  is  passed   ^ 
through  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  sodium,  until  the  color  of  the  latter  is<^ 
destroyed. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  digested  with  sulphur  foi 
some  days,  in  a  closed  vessel,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  the  filtered  liquid  thei 
concentrated  by  slow  evaporation,  largo  prismatic  crystals  of  hyposulphite  ol 
soda  are  obtained.  These  crystals  have  the  formula  NaO-SgO^-f  5Aq;  thej 
are  unaltered  by  exposure  to  air.  When  heated  gently,  this  salt  fuses,  water  is 
evolved,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  sulphur  escapes,  whilst  a  mixture  of  sul^ 
phide  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains : — 

4(NaO.S,0,)=3(NaO.S03)+NaS  +  S,. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol ;  its  aqueous 
BolutJon  is  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  gradually  decomposes  into  sulphur,  whicM 
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deposits^  and  sulphite  of  soda,  which,  with  access  of  air,  passes  into  sniphate  of 
Boda. 

The  use  of  this  salt  in  photographic  experimeDts  has  already  been  mentioned 
(§104). 

Sulphite  op  Soda  (NaO.SO,)  is  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  to 
saturation  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda;*  half  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
at  first  disengaged  converts  the  carbonate  of  soda  into  bicarbonate,  which  is  after- 
wards decomp(»ed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  with  rapid  effervescence ;  the  mixture 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid,  evolved  by  heating  oil  of  vitriol  with  char- 
coal, may  be  advantageously  employed  for  this  purpose.  By  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  have  the 
formula  NaO.SO.-f  8Aq. 

PrapertieM. — Sulphite  of  soda  crystallizes  in  transparent  four  or  six-sided 
prisms,  which,  when  exposed  to  air,  become  covered  with  a  white  crust  of  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

When  heated,  this  salt  is  decomposed,  water  and  sulphur  are  evolved,  and  a 
mixture  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains : — 

8(NaO.SO^=2(NaO.SO,)-fNaO+S. 

The  sulphite  of  soda  dissolves  readily  in  4  parts  of  water,  yielding  an  alkaline 
solution ;  it  is  most  soluble  at  91''.4  F.  (SS""  C) 

Taet. — This  salt  is  occasionally  employed  in  analysis  as  a  deoxidizing  agent ; 
it  has  lately  become  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used,  under  the  name  of 
ntiehlore,  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  chlorine  which  may  have  been  used  in 
Ueaehing  certain  fabrics.  The  action  of  chlorine,  in  presence  of  water,  upon 
nlphite  of  soda,  will  be  understood  from  the  following  equation  : — 

NaO.SO.-fHO+Cl=NaO.SO,+HCl. 

Sulphite  of  soda  has  also  been  recommended  for  the  preservation  of  wines,  and 
for  the  refining  of  beetroot  sugar. 
A  crystallizable  bitulphUe  of  soda,  NaO.SOg,  HO. SO,,  has  been  obtained. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  Glauber's  Salt,  NaO.SOg. 

§  167.  This  salt,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  sometimes  forms  an  incrustation 
vpon  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil;  it  is  then  called  Thinardite;  it  also  occurs  in  sea- 
nter  and  in  mineral  waters. 

Prtparatxon. — Sulphate  of  soda  is  sometimes  prepared  from  the  mother- 
Bqiiors  of  salt,  extracted  from  salt-springs;  these  mother-liquors  are  exposed  in 
tM  winter^  when  the  decrease  of  temperature  causes  a  crystallization  of  sulphate 
cfsoda. 

A  larger  quantity  of  this  salt,  however,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  chloride 
«f  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  (j^e  p.  264).  It  is  also  a  by-product  in  the 
])reparation  of  nitric  acid  dn  the  large  scale,  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  to 
cataration  in  tepid  water  and  crystallization. 

Properties. — Sulphate  of  soda  occurs  in  commerce  in  large  transparent  pris- 
matic crystals,  of  the  formula  NaO.SOg-f  lOAq;  these  effloresce  in  moderately 
^ly  air,  becoming  first  covered  with  a  white  pulverulent  crust,  and  afterwards 
^ling  to  a  white  powder  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  NaO.SO,.  When 
leated  to  about  86^  F.  (30^  C),  the  crystals  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  all  the  water  is  expelled,  but  the  salt  undergoes 
Ho  further  alteration.     The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  solubility  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  in  water  presents  a  strange  ano- 

^  On  the  large  scale,  this  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  aoid  ovor  moist  crys- 
tals of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved  from  burning  sulphur,  and  the 
excess  is  sometimes  passed  into  the  leaden  chambers  in  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  prepared. 
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maly.  Water  at  91^.5  F.  (33^  C.)  dissolres  a  larger  qnantitj  of  tbis  salt  than  at 
a  higher  or  lower  temperature ;  1  part  of  the  crystals  dissolves,  at  32°  F.  (0®  C0> 
in  8.22  parts  of  water,  at  77**  F.  (25**  C),  in  1  part  of  water,  and  at  91°.5  F. 
(33**  C.)  in  0.31  part.  A  solution  saturated  at  this  last  temperature,  when 
heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)»  deposits  rhombic  octohedra,  which  are  anhydrous. 
If  such  a  saturated  solution  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  deposits  four-sided  prisms  of 
the  formula  NaO.SO,+8Aq,  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  68°  F.  (20°  C), 
after  which  crystals  of  the  ordinary  salt  make  their  appearance. 

If  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  bo  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  it  will  remain  without  crystallizing  until  it  is  agitated,  when  it 
at  once  crystallizes  throughout. 

The  crystals  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  absorb  water  from  the  air,  and  fall 
to  a  powder  containing  8  equivalents  of  water;  the  anhydrous  salt  fuses  at  a 
red  heat. 

Uses, — Sulphate  of  soda  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine.  It  is 
very  largely  employed  in  the  manu&oture  of  carbonate  of  soda  (§  170).  The 
sulphate  of  soda,  in  conjunction  with  common  hydrochloric  add,  is  also  used  as 
a  refrigerator  in  the  ice-making  machines,  since  such  a  mixture  produces  intense 
cold.  For  this  purpose,  5  parts  of  common  hydrochloric  acid  are  poured  upon  8 
parts  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  in  coarse  powder. 

BisuLPHATS  OF  SoDA,  NaO.SO„HO.SO,. — This  salt  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  with  1  equivalent  of  sulphuric  add,  and 
evaporating  when  crystals  are  deposited  of  the  formula  NaO.SO„HO.SO,+2Aq. 
When  heated,  these  undergo  the  aqueous  fudon,  and  are  converted  into  NaiO.SOgt 
HO.SO, ;  if  further  heat^,  this  latter  loses  the  last  equivalent  of  water,  leaving 
Na0.2S0a,  from  which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  one  equivalent  of  SO,  may  be 
distilled,^  the  reddue  consisting  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  NaO.SO,.  The 
crystallized  bisulphate  does  not  deliquesce,  but  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  its  sola- 
tion  has  an  acid  reaction.  A  large  quantity  of  water  decomposes  it  into  neutral 
sulphate  of  soda  and  free  sulphuric  acid. 

If  half  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  one  equivalent  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  a  sesquimlphate  of  soda  is  said  to  be  produced. 
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§  168.  Soda  forms  a  complete  series  of  salts  with  the  three  modifications  of 
phosphoric  add,  viz : — 

With  the  tribadc  (common)  phosphoric  acid. 

Triphosphate  of  soda 3NaO.PO, 

Common  phosphate 2NaO.HO.PO5 

Add  phosphate NaO.2HO.PO3 

With  the  bibasic  Cpyro-)  phosphoric  acid. 

Bipyrophosphate  of  soda 2NaO.P03 

Acid  pyrophosphate NaO.HO.PO^ 

With  the  monobadc  (meta-)  phosphoric  add. 

Metaphosphate  of  soda NaO.PO, 

Triphosphate  (or  Subphosphate)  of  Soda.    3NaO.P03. 

This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  the 
common  phosphate,  2NaO.  HO.  PO5,  and  evaporating  to  crystallization.     Six-dded 

*  Bisulphate  of  soda  may  be  employed  for  the  preparatioii  of  f^umog  sulphuric  acid. 
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primns  are  obtained,  of  tbe  formula  3NaO.P05+24Aq.  The  crystals  are  unal- 
tered in  air,  they  undergo  aqueous  fusion  below  212^  F.  (100°  C);  and  lose  all 
tbeir  water  at  a  red  beat*  They  are  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water,  yielding 
an  alkaline  solution ;  an  equivalent  of  soda  is  easily  withdrawn  from  this  solution, 
eTen  by  feeble  acids ;  thus,  if  exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  yielding 
carbonate  and  common  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.PO5). 

With  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  triphosphate  of  soda  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  triphosphate  of  silver,  3  AgO.PO^,  the  supernatant  liquid  becoming  neutral 
if  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  added : — 

3NaO.P03+3(AgO.N05)=3AgO.P05+3(NaO.N05). 

Common  Phosphate  of  Soda. 
2NaO.HO.PO5. 

The  common  phosphate  of  soda  occurs  in  the  urine. 

J^rtparation. — The  solution  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  which  is  obtained  on 
decomposing  bone-earth  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of  phosphorus, 
is  mixed  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced ; 
the  lime  is  precipitated  as  a  basic  phosphate,  together  with  phosphate  of  magne- 
ria;  the  filtered  liquid  containing  the  phosphate  of  soda  is  evaporated,  allowed 
to  crystallize,  and  the  salt  subsequently  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Prcpertiei, — The  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  is  thus  obtained  in  transparent 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  the  formula  2NaO.HO.P05+24Aq.  These  effloresce 
imiMdly  in  air.  When  moderately  heated,  they  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion,  and 
loie  24  eqs.  of  water,  leaving  a  white  mass  of  2NaO.HO.PO3,  and  if  this  be 
rediasolved  in  water,  crystals  of  the  original  salt  may  be  obtained  from  the  solu- 
tion; at  a  red  heat,  the  equivalent  of  basic  water  is  expelled,  and  2NaO.P05 
(pyrophosphate  of  soda)  left ;  if  the  mass  be  now  dissolved  in  water,  the  solu- 
tkni  deposits  no  longer  crystals  of  the  original  salt,  but  those  of  pyrophosphate 
of  soda. 

The  crystals  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  of 
hot  water ;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  (probably  giving  rise  to  NaO-CO,,  and  NaO.2HO.PO5) ;  when  the 
solution  is  kept  in  bottles  of  ordinary  lead-glass,  the  latter  is  attacked,  and  white 
Botles  (phosphate  of  lead  ?)  separate  from  it ;  the  solution  should  therefore  be 
preserved  in  German  glass  bottles,  which  are  not  corroded  by  it.  When  the 
Bolution  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  is  evaporated  at  91^.5  F.  (33^  C.),  and 
left  to  crystallize,  crystals  are  obtained  of  the  formula  2NaO.HO.P05+14Aq; 
these  do  not  effloresce  in  air,  and  behave  like  the  ordinary  crystals  when  heated. 
Nitrate  of  silver  produces,  in  solution  of  common  phosphate  of  soda,  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  triphosphate  of  silver  (SAgO.POs),  the  supernatant  liquid  being 
idd: — 

2NaO.HO.P05+3(AgO.N05)=3AgO.P05+2(NaO.N05)+HO.N05. 

Hydrochloric  acid  removes  half  the  soda  from  the  common  phosphate,  convert- 
ing it  into  acid  phosphate  of  soda. 

Utes. — Common  phosphate  of  soda  is  administered  medicinally  as  a  purgative ; 
it  is  employed  in  analysis  {see  Reagents),  and  is  the  source  from  which  the  other 
phosphates  of  soda  are  generally  prepared. 

Acid  Phosphate  of  Soda,  NaO.2HO.PO5,  is  obtained  by  adding  tribasio 
phosphoric  acid  to  solution  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  until  it  ceases  to  pre- 
cipitate chloride  of  barium;  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  left  to  crystal- 

>  Gerlisrdt  states  that  this  salt,  dried  at  212<>  F.  (100<'  C),  has  the  formula  3 NaO. 
K)5-|-H0.  After  the  salt  has  been  ignited,  it  absorbs  1  equiyalent  of  water  with  re- 
autfkable  avidi^. 
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lize,  when  prismatic  crystals^  are  obtained,  of  the  formula  Na0.2HO.POf+2Aq; 
when  these  are  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  the  2  eqs.  of  water  of  crystallization 
are  expelled,  and  at  about  392°  F.  (200°  C.)  a  third  equivalent  of  water  is  ex- 
pelled, leaving  NaO.HO.PO5  (acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda),  which  is  converted 
into  the  metaphosphate  (NaO.PO,)  below  482°  F.  r250°  C.)  The  acid  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  of  course  acid,  and  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  triphosphate,  the  supernatant  liquid  being  strongly  acid : — 

Na0.2HO.PO,+3(AgO.NO,)=8AgO.P05+NaO.NO.+2(HO.N05). 

DiPYROPHOSPHATE,  OR  PYROPHOSPHATE  OP  SODA,  2NaO.PO,. 

This  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  the  common  phosphate  of  soda  to  redness, 
when  it  is  left  as  a  transparent  glass.  If  this  glass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  cooled,  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited,  of  the  formula  2NaO. 
PO5+ 10 Aq ;  they  do  not  effloresce  in  air.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt 
has  an  alkaline  reaction;  when  boiled,  it  is  scarcely  altered,  but  if  previously 
acidulated,  even  with  acetic  acid^  the  Bslt  2NaO.HO.PO5  is  obtained  on  boiling. 
A  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda  is  capable  of  dissolving  several  insoluble 
pyrophosphates,,  such  as  pyrophosphate  of  silver.  The  solution  of  pyrophosphate 
of  soda  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  supernatant  liquid 
being  neutral :— * 

2NaO.P03+2(AgO.N03)=2AgO.P05+2(NaO.N05). 

Acid  Pyrophosphate  of  Soda,  NaO.HO.PO5,  may  be  obtained,  as  already 
stated,  by  heating  the  salt  NaO.2HO.PO5  to  about  392°  F.  (200°  C.)  It  can 
be  prepared  also  by  dissolving  pyrophosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.P05)  in  acetic  add, 
and  adding  alcohol,  when  the  salt  in  question  is  precipitated,  and  acetate  of  soda 
remains  in  solution. 

The  acid  pyrophosphate  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which, 
when  heated,  is  converted  into  metaphosphate  (NaO.POj).  The  acid  salt  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  and  gives  an  acid  solution,  from  which  nitrate  of  silver  throws 
down  white  pyrophosphate  of  silver  (2AgO.P05),  ^^®  supernatant  liquid  being 
acid: — 

NaO.HO.P05+2(AgO.N05)=NaO.N05+2AgO.P05+HO.N05. 

The  salt  canuot  be  crystallized  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  but  regular 
crystals  have  been  obtained  by  pouring  a  layer  of  alcohol  upon  its  surface,  and 
allowing  it  to  stand." 

Metaphosphate  op  Soda,  NaO.PO,. 

This  compound  may  be  easily  prepared  by  expelling  the  water  either  from 
the  acid  tri basic  phosphate,  NaO.2HO.PO5,  or  from  the  acid  pyrophosphate, 
NaO.HO.rO5,  or,  more  readily,  by  igniting  microcosmic  salt,  NaONH^O.HO. 
PO5.  It  is  left,  after  ignition,  as  a  clear  glass,  which,  if  slowly  cooled,  is  crys- 
talline; it  deliquesces  in  air,  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  its  solution  is  almost  neutral,  and,  if  evaporated  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
at  about  86°  F.  (30°  C.),  deposits,  according  to  Fleitmann  and  Hennebcrg, 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  containing  4  eqs.  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives, 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  of  metaphosphate  of  silver  (AgO.POj), 
the  supernatant  liquid  being  neutral : — 

NaO.P05+AgO.N05=AgO.P05+NaO.N05. 

^  This  salt  may  also  be  obtained  in  octohedra. 

■  A  double  pyrophosphate  of  pot^ssa  and  soda  (KO.NaO.P05+12Aq)  is  obtained  by 
neatraYizmg  the  acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  evaporating 
to  crystallization. 
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If  the  ignited  meUpbosphate  of  soda  be  rapidly  cooled,  its  aqueous  solution 
will  not  crystallixe  on  evaporation.  If  the  salt  NaO.HO.PO^  be  heated  until  it 
has  lost  all  its  water,  bat  has  not  fused,  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water. 

All  the  phosphates  of  soda,  when  fused  with  excess  of  hydrate  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  are  converted  into  8NaO.P05. 

Fleitmann  and  Henneberg,  who  have  recently  studied  the  phosphates  of  soda, 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  metaphosphate  as  GNaO-GPO^,  and  observed  that  if 
the  composition  of  the  other  phosphates  be  referred  to  the  same  quantity  of 
base,  viz.  6  eqs.,  a  series  will  be  obtained  in  which  certain  hiatus  exist,  which 
these  chemists  have  endeavored  to  fill  up;  thus : — 

NaO.PO,  will  become  GNaO.ePO, 

NaO.HO.PO,  "         3NaO.3HO.3PO, 

2NaO.PO,  "         6Na0.3PO, 

NaO.2HO.PO5  "         2NaO.4HO.2PO, 

2NaO.HO.PO,  "         4NaO.2HO.2PO. 

SNaO.PO,  "         6Na0.2PO, 

Of  the  members  required  to  complete  this  series,  Fleitmann  and  Hcnncbcrg 
believe  that  they  have  discovered  throe,  viz  : — 

6Na0.5PO„ 

6Na0.4PO„ 

4NaO.2HO.4PO,; 

the  two  former  having  been  obtained  by  fusing  different  mixtures  of  metaphos- 
phate and  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  and  the  last  compound  by  drying  the  add 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  (NaO.HO.PO,)  at  220°  F. 


CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  commonli/  called  SODA. 

NaO.CO,. 

§  169.  Carbonate  of  soda  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the  soda-lakes  of 
E^rpt  and  Hungary;  it  also  sometimes  forms  an  incrustation  on  the  soil  in 
those  countries ;  the  walls  of  houses  built  with  limestone  containing  much  soda- 
salt  are  occasionally  covered  with  an  incrustation  composed  of  carbonate  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  soda.  This  carbonate  also  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants,  being  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  salts  of  soda  with 
organic  acids,  during  incineration. 

Preparation, — The  old  process  for  obtaining  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  very 
little  practised  at  the  present  day,  consists  in  the  incineration  of  various  plants 
growing  on  the  sea-shore,  especially  of  the  sahola  soda  and  salicomia  Europoca  ; 
the  plants  are  collected,  and  burnt  in  trenches,  when  a  grayish  semi-fused  as  bis 
obtained,  which  contains  carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  various  impurities,  espe- 
dally  sand,  carbon,  salts  of  lime,  sulphate,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphide 
and  chloride  of  sodium.  This  product  is  introduced  into  commerce  under  the 
names  Barilla,  Blanquette,  SalicoTy  and  Kelp.  Of  these,  the  barilla,  or  Alicant 
Boda,  is  said  to  be  the  richest,  and  the  kelp,  or  Scotch  soda,  the  poorest  in  car- 
bonate of  soda.^  This  product  may  be  purified  by  lixiviation^and  crystallization 
{fee  Manufacture  of  Nitre,  §  145). 

Previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  consumed  in  Franco  was  imported  from 
Spain ;  but  during  the  war,  the  price  of  the  barilla  having  risen  very  consider- 
ibly,  a  premium  was  offered  by  the  government  for  the  discovery  of  a  process 

'  Barilla  contains  from  25  to  80  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  solicor,  about  14  or 
15 ;  blanqaette,  8  to  8 ;  and  kelp,  only  2  per  cent 
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for  the  artificial  prodaction  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  some  native  source;  such  a 
process  was  discovered  by  Leblano,  and  has  been  employed  ever  since  without 
any  essential  alteration.  Thb  process  for  the  artificial  production  of  carbonate 
of  soda  merits  a  considerable  share  of  our  attention,  since  it  has  not  only  exerted 
a  very  important  influence  upon  the  various  manufactures  in  which  this  salt  is 
employed,  e.  g.  those  of  soap  and  glass — and  upon  others  which  are  called  into 
play  by  the  process  itself,  e.  g,  that  of  sulphuric  acid — but  has  also  very  materially 
•contributed  to  the  general  advancement  of  chemical  science. 

Manufacture  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  from  Common  Salt. 

§  170.  Ijeblano's  process  for  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  consists  :— 

1.  In  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium  into  sulphate  of  soda; 

2.  In  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  sulphide  of  sodium  by  roasting 

with  carbon ;  and 
8.  In  the  conversion  of  the  sulphide  thus  obtained  into  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
roasting  with  coal  and  limestone. 

A  charge  of  about  6  cwts.  of  chloride  of  sodium  (ordinary  sea-salt,  or  powdered 
rock-salt)  is  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,*  and  .well  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  (spec  grav.  1.6),  just  as  it  is  derived  from 
the  leaden  chambers  of  the  vitriol  factory,  which  is  usually  in  connection  with 
the  alkali  works;  these  pro[Kortions  leave  the  chloride  of  sodium  slightly  in  ex- 
cess. The  mixture  is  then  strongly  heated  by  the  coal-flame  which  plays  over  its 
8ur6[ice,until  it  is  converted  into  a  perfectly  dry  mass  of  sulphate  of  soda,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  equation : — 

X       NaCT+HO.SO,=NaO.SO,+Ha. 

Very  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  pass  off  in  this  operation; 
this  acid,  in  most  cases,  is  said  not  to  repay  the  manu&cturer  for  collecting  it, 
and  yet  must  not  be  allowed  to  contaminate  the  air  in  the  neighborhood,  since 
its  cfiocts  upi>n  vegetation  are  highly  injurious.  It  is  generally  either  carried 
into  tho  up|H'r  strata  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  high  chimney,  or  conducted  through 
towers  filled  with  lumps  of  coke  or  with  flints,  over  which  water  is  allowed  to 
trickle  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  stream  of  gas;  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  thus  obtaintnl.* 

In  some  works,  binoxide  of  manganese  is  added  to  the  mixture  of  chloride  of 
soilium  and  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that,  instt^d  of  hydrwhloric  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved, 
whieh  is  dovv>t<:\i  to  tho  manufacture  of  bleaching- powder ;  the  mass  is  very 
sitn^ugly  hcatod,  and  then  exhausted  with  water,  when  the  sulphate  of  soda  alone 
is  disiii>lvt\l. 

The  iwiucUOQ  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  conversion  of 

*  The  ^vx^r  or  anV  of  tk*  fVirtWK^f  i*  oommonlT  lined  with  lead  t\\T  ibis  process ;  the 
brick*  u>o^i  in  vN^n^itniounir  the  ftini«ce  are  snoh  as  *re  not  emsilT  acted  upon  bj  acid 
xik|svr*<  Tho  hotikrth  i*  u<u*!*v  %)ix ivied  br  a  ]>artit;on  of  bricks,  into  two  compartments, 
in  *>r,e  of  which  .Une^i  with  )o*d\  n»*vr^  remote  from  the  |Tftte«  the  decomposition  is 
ei^N't^^.i.  w^r.c  in  that  nearest  to  the  p^tt  lined  with  tre-brick'  the  whole  of  the  bTdro- 
dUi'tric  aoii  ;s  eTp<"o*i»  a»d  the  sn^.phate  of  SHvfci  fa$(\i. 

*  U»c>t,nc  ^car*v^i\*tif  of  V:wiC>  ha*  aisv^  b«tt  esB:J'^>2npd  to  abs^-vrb  the  hrdrochloric 
«<(4  0ArKc.;c  Ax^ia  botr^:  ti;ctt  cTxv^yvt  It  ha*  al**.'  been  psv^^M^  to  decompose  the 
<|ilori^  «'T*  s^yV.x^ii:  wijv  *':i>,'>'ir%-'  aoiJ  in  the  pwr<*ciAV  v-^f  rirsf.  when  sa!phate  of  soda 
a»i  ch-oc.^ie  »^f  tr;.*  are  rr.x>.s.-yvv  w^:h  eT\<*u.>ai  of  ir,i?\-cec::— 

IV  pw^.^r*  ,^f  tVe  »^>rrfctt,'a  w.^i^:t  be  Mt«rftt<vi  >t  orr^^eal^itatk^L  aod  th^  chloride 
*f  tiao  a:^.•*^T^55  i<\v.»TvN*»iN;  >x  V,*^',  ^y^gi  ^..y.^  ^,.*  ^j^.  w.^aid  be  obtained,  which 
CsMaKi  be  <,- ^.^cxie^  ao^  to  :>rtai3i  t*e  K^'i^viusfcsc  »oj1 
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tiiis  Litter  into  carbonate  of  soda,  are  e£fccted  in  one  process,  termed  the  hailing^ 
proceas*: — 

100  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda, 

103  parts  of  limestone,'  and 
62  parts  of  small  coal,' 

are  well-ground,  nfted,  and  very  intimately  mixed.  This  mixture^  in  charges  of 
3  or  4  cwts.y  is  subjected  to  a  gradually-increasing  heat  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace/ and  constantly  stirred ;  during  this  operation;  a  blue  flame  of  carbonic  * 
oxide  is  seen  playing  over  the  surface  of  the  mass ;  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  in  a 
state  of  tranquil  fusion,  the  operation  is  completed ;  in  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  advantageous  to  arrest  the  operation  when  there  is  still  a  lively  disengage- 
ment of  gas.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  termed  black  ash,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  an  insoluble  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  or 
of  a  combination  of  lime  with  sulphide  of  calcium.^ 

The  decomposition  which  is  effected  in  the  balling- process  will  be  readily 
nnderstood  from  the  following  equations,  the  first  representing  the  reduction  of 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  second  the  conversion  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  into 
carbonate  of  soda : — 

I.  NaO.SO,+a=NaS-f  4C0. 
IL  3NaS+4(CaO.CO,)+C=3(NaO.CO,)-fCa0.3CaS-f2CO. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  draught  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ball- 
ing-process, so  that  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  may  be  obtained  without 
introducing  much  free  oxygen,  which  would  oxidize  the  sulphides. 

Some  experiments  of  Unger's  have  recently  shown  that  the  presence  of  aqueous 
vapor  must  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  balling-process ;  for  it  was 
found  that,  when  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  charcoal  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
steam  at  a  red  heat,  oxysulphide  of  calcium  was  formed,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid 
evolved : — 

4(CaO.SO,)+C3+HO=3CaS.CaO-fHS-f8CO,. 

Black  ash,  or  crude  soda,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  used  for  some  purposes 
in  the  arts.  In  this  case  it  is  prepared  from  sulphate  of  soda  containing  about 
-/i  of  common  salt,  which  causes  the  resulting  soda-ash  to  crumble  down  in  moist 
lir,  and  renders  grinding  unnecessary.  For  the  chief  application  of  this  product, 
viz.  in  soap-boiling,  the  presence  of  common  salt  is  advantageous. 

The  black  ash.  is  now  lixiviated  with  warm  water,^  which  dissolves  out  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  forming  a  solution  of  a  green  color  (apparently  duo  to  a  little 
^phide  of  iron),  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  the  oxysulphide  of 

'  So  ddled  because  the  ingredients  accumulate  into  little  round  masses. 
'  The  chalk  or  limestone  should  not  contain  much  alumina.     Deposits  ftx)m  carbonated 
^^ters  are  sometimes  employed. 

*  The  coal  must  not  leave  too  much  ash. 

*  This  furnace  has  a  double  hearth ;  a  melting  hearth  nearer  to  the  grate,  and  some- 
^"hat  lower  than  the  more  remote  hearth,  from  which  the  dried  materials  are  raked  into 
^^e  former  hearth.     Some  Aimaces  haye  three  hearths. 

,^,^^*  The  composition  of  this  compound,  according  to  Dumas,  is  Ca0.2CaS,  according  to 

^nger,  Ca0.3CaS. 

'  In  order  to  disintegrate  the  black  ash,  previouslj  to  lixiTiation,  it  is  sprinkled  with 

'^^ter  while  hot,  when  it  soon  crumbles  down.     It  is  then  inclosed  in  perforated  boxes  of 

^lieet-iron,  and  suspended  just  below  the  surface  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  104° 
^.  (40°  C),  in  the  lixiviating  cisterns,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  water  shall  come 
^  contact^  first  with  the  nearly  exhausted  ash,  afterwards  with  that  which  hns  lost  some 
^f  its  alkali  to  a  former  portion  of  water,  and  lastly,  with  the  fresh  ash  ;  this  is  effected 
y^j  placing  the  iron  cases  in  each  cistern  in  succession,  beginning  at  the  last,  while  the 
Water  is  idlowed  to  enter  at  the  first  cistern  and  to  flow  through  to  the  last ;  the  object 
being  to  eeonondse  both  water  (and  consequently  fuel)  and  alkali. 
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calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime.^  This  residue  is  known  as  toda-waste^  and  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  cement  for  rough  building  purposes.  The  lye  containing 
the  carbonate  of  soda  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron  pans,  and  the  residue,  which 
is  termed  crude  aoda-ash,  is  mixed  with  small  coal  or  sawdust,  and  heated  in  a 
revcrbcratory  furnace,  when  the  sulphate  and  hydrate  of  soda  which  it  contains 
are  converted  into  carbonate ;  the  salt  is  now  redissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  crystallization,  when  large  crystals  of  ordinary  washing-soda 
are  obtained. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  products  of  the  soda-manufacture  have  been  made 
by  Ungcr : — 

Black  ash.       Sodft-waate. 

Sulphate  of  soda 1.99 

Carbonate     'i 23.67 

Hydrate       "        .     .     • 11.12 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.54 

Sulphide      "            1.78 

Carbonate  of  lime 12.90        19.56 

Sulphate       "           3.69 

Hyposulphite  of  lime 4  12 

Hydrate              "           10.69 

Sulphide  of  calcium 34.76          3.25 

Bisulphide    "           '.    .  4.67 

Oxysulphide"        (SCaS.CaO)    .     .     .  82.80 

Silicate  of  magnesia 4.74           6.91 

Sulphide  of  iron 2.45 

Oxide  of  iron   .     .     .• 3.70 

Charcoal 1.59           2.60 

Sand 2.02           3.09 

Water 2.10           3.45 

99.78       100.31 

100  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda  have  been  found  to  yield  153  to  168  parts  of 
black  ash,  containing  from  50  to  55  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda;  theoretically,  75 
part^  of  carWnate  should  be  obtained. 

In  orxlcr  to  prepare  porfoctiy  pure  carbonate  of  soda  for  chemical  purposes,  it 
mav  bo  oi-^n verted  into  the  bicarbonate  (^as  described  hereafter),  the  latter  washed 
witli  oi^ld  water  till  the  washings  are  frvc  from  chlorine  and  sulphoric  acid,  and 
then  i^itovi,  to  reci>nvort  it  into  carbonate. 

Aeoi>riiing  to  a  prwess  recently  patented,  chloride  of  sodium  is  converted  into 
sulph,-4te  of  isixla  by  n^astinc  with  iron-pyrites  ^^FeS^^  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
when  it  appears  that  the  f<.^owing  deoompcwation  takes  place : — 

FoS,^::XaOl^t\  ^jWm  the  <l,V^  =2,NaO,SCV+FeO+Cl,. 

The  oh'orine  v^f  csMirse  oscapws  and  the  oxide  of  ir«i  is  converted,  bj  further 
aK^>rp:iv^n  *\f  oxy^ren,  into  9c^ui^>xide. 

The  MiipV.Ato  of  s*\U  is  extrftcTed  ftvvna  the  mass  by  wat^-,  or  the  mass  may  be 
yttbvvUN^,  At  oi>vv,  ty>  the  ba^iini^^I^vess. 

[  \  *nows  other  woih.v^s  Kaw  beea  proposed  fv%r  ooorening  the  common  salt 
into  s«4pha^=^  of  j»»\U  miih.Mil  tije  \i^  of  sfalphianc  acid;  on  boiling  a  solution 


O.N  of  ^  niAN,  ..^N''  >^>vr<^  «:*^5.  f,^r  ,-»i.oV  .■*<;   ^f  isK^i^T*  f.f  «»am.  it  would  be  found-^ 
»..^s  »>o  ^w,k  vO  >!.,,);  >^»f,^.,  o.<^  .^«v,%w^:v^5v;j*-«i  wo«l^  be  rerersed,  sulphides 

tA  xy^vX^*M*^tt  ,v  ^ime  bo*»vi.  \>ivr»?vs^<Ky>« 
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cipitated  as  carbonate^  and  reconverted  into  sulphate  by  means  of  snlphate  of 
Ume.  Common  salt  may  also  be  deeomposed  by  sulphate  of  ammonia  (obtained 
firom  gas  or  bone-black  Victories)  or  by  sulphate  of  iron. 

Dyer  and  Hemming  have  proposed  to  convert  common  salt  directly  into  car- 
bonate of  soda  by  means  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  Tilghman's  process 
ooDsists  in  passing  steam  into  an  iron  retort,  in  which  chloride  of  sodium  is  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  fusion;  the  steam  thus  takes  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
Taper  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  then  passed  over  lumps  of  alumina  (prepared 
by  igniting  the  sulphate)  heated  to  redness  in  a  cylinder  of  fire  clay,  aluminate 
ofwoda  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  thus  produced;  the  former  is  extracted  by  water 
and  deeomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  when  carbonate  of  soda  is  obtained.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  requires  a  very  high  temperature.  The  same  author  has  described 
another  method  in  wbich  sulphate  of  soda  is  produced  by  the  action  of  steam,  at 
a  high  temperature,  upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  gypsum  (hydrochloric 
acid  being  evolved).  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  the 
united  agencies  of  alumina  and  steam,  at  a  high  temperature.] 

The  above  brief  description  of  Leblanc's  process  will  suffice  to  show  the  great 
influence  which  it  must  have  exerted  upon  various  manufactures.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  we  have  in  this  country  practically  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  of  coal,  and  of  limestone,  and  that  the  alkali  produced  from 
these  ingredients  may  be  converted,  almost  on  the  spot,  into  soap  and  glass,  two 
materials  for  which  there  must  be  constantly  a  great  demand,  it  will  excite  little 
sniprise  that  this  process  should  be  looked  upon  as  contributing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
especially  since  it  will  be  seen  to  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  bleaching-powder,  with  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  through  the  latter,  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  numerous  processes  in  which  that  acid  is  largely  em- 
ployed. It  is,  probably,  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  discovery  of  the  artifi- 
cial production  of  soda  forms  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  chemical 
manufactures,  and  that  it  has  given  a  greater  impulse  to  the  science  of  chemistry 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  discoveries  of  recent  times. 

§  171.  Properties  of  Carbonate  of  Soda. — This  salt  occurs  in  commerce 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  the  formula  NaO-CO^+lOAq ;  the  water  amounts 
to  62.9  per  cent.  These  crystals  effloresce  rapidly  in  air ;  when  heated,  they 
fiise  readily  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  and,  if  the  heat  be  continued  for  a 
anfficient  period,  are  converted  into  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda.  The  latter 
fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  into  a  clear  liquid,  which  is  not  affected  by  a  higher 
temperature,  and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling. 

Ilie  ordinary  crystals  dissolve  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  less  than  their 
fmn  weight  of  boiling  water,  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  but  not  so  caustic 
98  that  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Tables  will  be  found  in  larger  chemical  works 
^or  deducing  the  strength  of  a  given  solution  from  its  specific  gravity.  If  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  this  salt  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  deposits  rectangular  prisms 
<i  the  formula  NaO.COj+SAq.  Rhombic  octohedra  containing  6  eqs.  of  water 
^crystallization  are  formed,  when  the  ordinary  crystals  effloresce  in  air  at  54^.5 
P.  (12**.6  C),  and  are  deposited  at  a  temperature  above  91°.6  F.  (33®  C.)  from 
the  ordinary  salt  when  fused  in  its  water  of  crystallization.  If  a  saturated  aque- 
008  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  evaporated  between  77°  and  99°  F.  (25° 
and  37®  C),  four-sided  tables  are  obtained,  of  the  formula  NaO.COa+ Aq.  These 
eiystals  do  not  fuse  whed  gently  heated,  and  lose  all  their  water  at  a  temperature 
below  the  boiling-point.  When  exposed  to  air  they  absorb  four  more  equivalents 
of  water. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

When  steam  is  passed  over  carbonate  of  soda  at  a  bright  red  heat,  hydrate  of 
soda  IB  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  disengaged. 
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Phosphorus  at  a  high  temperature  reduces  the  carbonate;  carbon  beiug  sepa- 
rated, and  phosphate  of  soda  formed. 

Uses. — The  uses  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  very  numerous ;  we  have  already 
more  than  once  alluded  to  its  application  in  glass  and  soap-making ;  it  is  also 
constantly  used  in  manufactures,  merely  as  an  alkali,  for  neutralizing  acids,  and 
is  very  largely  employed  for  cleansing  various  fabrics.  The  chemist  finds,  in 
carbonate  of  soda,  a  source  of  many  other  soda-salts,  especially  of  the  bicarbonate, 
and  makes  use  of  it  for  precipitating  the  insoluble  carbonates,  for  example,  that 
of  magnesia. 

The  specimens  of  carbonate  of  soda  found  in  commerce  differ  yeiy  considerably 
in  value,  from  the  different  amount  of  impurity  which  they  contain ;  the  chief  of 
these  impurities  are  hydrate  of  soda  (produced  by  the  decarbonation  of  the  car- 
bonate by  the  lime  formed  by  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  upon  the  lime- 
stone), sulphate  of  soda,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  and  silica  (for  the  method  of  detecting  these 
tee  Analysis,  Reagents). 

For  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  available  alkali  in  carbonate  of 
soda,  we  refer  to  Quantitative  Analysis,  Special  Methods. 

A  double  carbonate  o/potassa  and  today  of  the  formula  2(NaO.COg)+KO.CO, 
-flSAq,  has  been  crystallized  from  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  these  salts;  it 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  double  carbonate,  that  a  mixture  of 
single  equivalents  of  these  two  salts  fuses  much  more  readily  than  either  of  the 
salts  separately. 

§  172.  Sesquioarbonate  of  Soda,  2Na0.3COs,  occurs  in  the  mineral  kiiu^ 
dom  as  Trona  and  Urao,  both  which  have  the  formula  2Na0.3COg-i-4Aq.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  rapidly  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  when 
the  salt  crystallizes  out,  on  cooling,  in  prismatic  crystals  of  the  above  formula. 
It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  carbonate,  but  more  so' than  the  bicarbonate. 

Bicarbonate  op  Soda,  NaO.COj^HO.COa. 

This  salt  occurs  in  certain  alkaline  mineral  waters. 

Preparation. — It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  to  saturation 
through  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  carbonate,  when  crystals  of  the  bicarbonate 
are  deposited ;  the  same  salt  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  exposing  the  crys- 
tallized carbonate,  in  wooden  boxes,  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  some- 
times evolved  from  chalk  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  flowing  out  of  the  condensers 
in  the  soda-manufacture. 

The  box  containing  the  crystals  is  provided  with  a  small  pipe,  through  which 
the  separated  water  of  crystallization  escapes.  The  absorption  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  attended  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  The  bicarbonate  is  dried  at 
a  very  gentle  heat,  and  ground  between  stones,  care  being  taken  that  the  friction 
does  not  evolve  sufficient  heat  to  expel  any  carbonic  acid. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  stirring  up  3  or  4  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda  with  1  part  of  sesquioarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to 
the  air  till  the  ammonia  has  escaped.  Again,  if  chloride  of  sodium  be  dissolved 
in  three  parts  of  water,  and  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  sesquioarbonate  of 
ammonia  be  added,  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  deposited  after  some  hours; 
in  this  case,  the  bicarbonate  contained  in  the  salt  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by 
the  chloride  of  sodium. 

Properties. — Bicarbonate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  prisms  of  the  formula  NaO. 
COajHO.COg.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  When 
exposed  to  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  sesquioarbonate,  a  change  which 
may  also  be  effected  by  gently  heating;  if  a  strong  heat  be  applied,  carbonate  of 
soda  alone  remains. 
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Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  yielding  a  solution 
which  is  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  not  to  turmeric;  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled,  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  being  produced  at  first,  and  ulti- 
mately the  carbonate.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  frequently  employed  in 
medicine,  since  its  taste  is  far  less  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  neutral  salt. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  and  sesquicarbonate, 
by  its  giving  no  precipitate  with  solutions  of  magnesia-salts. 

§  173.  Borate  of  Soda,  NaO.BO,,  is  obtained  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  sin- 
gle equivalents  of  biborate  and  carbonate  of  soda;  if  the  fused  mass  be  dissolved 
in  water,  it  may  be  crystallized  with  8  equivalents  of  water ;  this  salt  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
biborate  of  soda. 

Biborate  of  Soda,  Borax,  Na0.2B0,. 

This  salt  is  found  in  certain  lakes  in  Thibet,  and  occurs  native  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  Indies,  also  in  China,  Persia,  and  Peru,  whence  it  is  imported  under 
the  name  of  tincal,  which  contains  borax  mixed  with  various  saponaceous  and 
other  impurities.  In  order  to  refine  tincal,  it  is  repeatedly  treated  with  lime- 
water,  which  removes  a  great  portion  of  the  soapy  matter  with  which  it  is 
incrusted;  the  salt  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a 
little  chloride  of  calcium,  when  chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  together  with  an 
insoluble  lime-soap;  the  clear  liquid  filtered  from  the  latter,  is  evaporated  to  the 
proper  extent,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  conical  vessels  of  wood,  lined  with 
lead,  the  shape  of  which  allows  any  insoluble  matter  to  separate  readily. 

Another  process  consists  in  washing  the  tincal  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda, 
until  the  latter  runs  o£f  colorless,  when  the  soap  is  known  to  be  washed  away; 
the  crystals  are  drained,  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  soda  added 
to  the  solution,  to  precipitate  any  earthy  matters;  the  filtered  liquid  is  afterwards 
evaporated  to  crystallization. 

The  larger  quantity  of  the  borax  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  dissolving  12 

'  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  20  parts  of  water,  and  adding,  in  small 

portions,  10  parts  of  boracic  acid;*  the  liquor  is  boiled,  allowed  to  subside,  and 

the  clear  portion  decanted  into  leaden  pans,  where  it  is  lefl  to  crystallize.     The 

afstals  which  are  then  deposited  are  drained,  redissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
owed  to  crystallize  by  very  slow  cooling,  since  none  but  large  crystals  are 
aiarketable. 

On  this  account,  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  crystallize  in  closed  wooden  cisterns, 
lined  with  lead,  and  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  so  that  a  space  is  left  between 
^he  walls  of  the  cistern  and  box,  which  is  filled  with  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance (small  coal,  or  woollen  cloth),  to  prevent  rapid  cooling.     The  crystalliza- 
tion requires  25  to  30  hours.     As  much  as  possible  of  the  mother-liquor  is  then 
^mpidly  drawn  off  with  a  siphon;  and  the  rest  is  soaked  up  with  sponges,  so  that 
teo  small  crystals  may  be  deposited;  the  case  is  then  covered  up,  and  the  crystals 
Allowed  to  cool  slowly,  so  that  they  may  not  crack,  after  which  they  are  sorted 
^md  packed.' 

Two  kinds  of  borax  are  found  in  commerce,  common  horax,  Na0.2B08  +  lOAq, 
^nd  ociohedral  borax,  Na0.2BOg+5Aq. 

Octohedral  borax  is  obtained  by  crystallization  from  a  solution  of  spec.  grav. 

*  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  crude  boracic  acid  (which  contains  about  8  per  cent  of 
Kalphate  of  ammonia)  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  liquid  is  boiled,  bj  the  aid  of 
steam,  in  a  closed  Tcssel,  so  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  may  be  conducted,  by  a  tube,  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  reconverted  into  sulphate. 

'  A  process  has  been  proposed  for  preparing  borax  in  the  dry  way,  by  exposing,  in 
thin  layers,  to  a  moderate  heat  (100°  F.),  a  mixture  of  88  parts  of  dry  boracic  acid,  and 
45  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled. 
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1.166,  which  has  been  evaporated  at  212''  F.  (100''  C).  The  depositioii  of  octo- 
hedral  borax  begins  at  174°  F.  (79''  C),  »nd  terminates  at  133°  F.  (66«  C), 
when  the  mother-liquor  must  be  rapidly  removed,  since  ordinary  borax  begins 
to  form.  The  octohedral  borax  forms  very  hard,  compact  plates  of  crystals.  On 
account  of  a  curious  prejudice  in  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to 
remove  all  projecting  angles  of  the  crystals  before  sending  the  octohedral  borax 
into  the  market,  since  the  appearance  of  such  angles  is  supposed  by  the  buyers 
to  distinguish  the  ordinary  borax.^  The  borax  obtained  from  tincal  does  not 
decrepitate  when  heated,  which  causes  it  to  be  preferred,  for  soldering,  to  artifi- 
cial borax.  It  is  said,  however,  that  by  adding  to  the  latter,  previously  to 
recrystallization,  a  small  quantity  of  tincal,  the  disadvantage  alluded  to  may  be 
prevented. 

Properties. — Common  borax  forms  large  transparent  prisms,  which  effloresce 
when  exposed  to  air;  when  heated,  the  crystals  first  decrepitate  slightly,  and 
undergo  the  aqueous  fusion ;  they  then  lose  their  water,  with  very  great  intu- 
mescence, and  form  a  white,  -spongy  mass,  which  fuses  at  a  red  heat  to  a  clear 
elass,  unaltered  at  higher  temperatures.  The  crystals  of  common  borax  dissolve 
in  12  parts  of  cold,  and  in  2  ports  of  boiling  water;  the  solution  has  a  feeble 
alkaline  reaction.' 

The  crystals  of  octohedral  borax  become  opaque  in  moist  air,  from  absorption 
of  water ;  they  do  not  intumesce  so  violently  when  heated  as  those  of  ordinary 
borax. 

The  glass  of  borax,  or  vitrified  borax,  obtained,  as  above  described,  by  heating 
the  crystals,  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  becomes  opaque;  in  the  fused  state, 
it  is  capable  of  dissolving  many  metallic  oxides,  and  is  hence  much  used  in  blow- 
pipe experiments,  and  in  assaying. 

Uses. — Borax  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of 
glass,  in  glazing  stoneware,  in  smelting  operations,  and  in  soldering.  In  the  last 
case,  it  serves  to  cleanse  the  surfaces  of  metal  to  be  united  ^m  all  oxide;  the 
powdered  crystals  are  sprinkled  over  the  two  surfaces,  when  they  fuse  on  the 
application  of  the  solder,  and  the  fused  borax  is  pressed  out  upon  bringing  the 
surfaces  together.  The  octohedral  borax  is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  because  it 
intumesces  less  than  the  ordinary  crystals. 

The  value  of  specimens  of  tincal  is  determined  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  by  adding  the  standard  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the 
salt,  until  the  bright  red  color  is  produced  in  litmus;  boracic  acid,  like  carbonic, 
is  capable  of  producing  only  a  wine-red  tint. 

Another  method  (proposed  by  Schweitzer)  consists  in  dissolving  a  weighed 
amount  of  the  specimen  in  water,  adding  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ana 
determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  existing  in  the  residue  (in  the  form  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium),  by  precipitation,  as  chloride  of  silver  (v<  Quantitative  Analysis). 
One  cq.  (35.5  parts)  of  chlorine  corresponds  to  1  eq.  (100.8  parts)  of  anhydrous 
borax. 

Other  acid  borates  of  soda  appear  to  exist,  but  are  of  no  practical  importance. 

§  174.  We  possess  but  little  definite  knowledge  respecting  the  atmpounds  of 
silicic  arid  with  w<Ai,  which  appear  to  be  rather  numerous;  they  may  be  obtained 
by  fusing  silica  with  difl\?rent  proportions  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Sili- 
cate of  soda  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  varieties  of  glass.  The  relations 
of  soda  to  silicic  acid  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  potassa. 

*  A  strang«  example  of  the  iDconvenienc^  arising  fh>m  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  first  principles  of  chemistrj. 

'  Schweitier  has  shown,  that  when  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  passed, 
to  saturation,  into  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  borax^  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed. 
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Peroxide  op  Sodium,  Na.O,  (?) 

The  coTnpositioii  of  this  oxide  is  uncertain;  it  is  a  greenisb-jellow  solid, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  and  possesses  the  same  properties  in  most 
respects,  as  the  peroxide  of  potassium. 

Chlorids  of  Sodium,  Common  or  Culinary  Salt,  Kock  Salt,  Sea  Salt. 

NaCl. 

§  175.  The  conditions  under  which  this  salt  is  formed  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  which  furnish  chloride  of  potassium ;  if  sodium  be  heated  to  fusion  in  air, 
and  then  introduced  into  chlorine,  it  bursts  out,  after  a  few  seconds,  into  a  very 
viYid  yellow  flame,  the  jar  becoming  filled  with  thick  white  fumes  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  the  most  important  salt  contained  in  sea-water,  in  which 
it  amounts  to  nearly  3  per  cent. ;  various  salt-springs  are  also  very  rich  in  this 
substance.  Very  extensive  beds  of  rock  salt  are  found  in  certain  geological  strata 
posterior  to  the  coal  formation,  as  may  be  seen  at  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  and  Poland.     Large  salt  mines  also  exist  in  Mexico. 

Preparation, — ^The  rock  salt  of  commerce  is  simply  extracted  from  the  salt- 
mines. It  is  then  sometimes  purified  by  dissolving  in  water,  allowing  the  im- 
purities to  subside,  and  evaporating  till  crystals  are  deposited. 

In  warm  situations  (near  Marseilles,  for  example),  salt  is  obtained  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea  water  in  shallow  pits  dug  in  the  sea-shore,  and 
Imed  with  day;  the  salt  forms  a  crust  upon  the  surface,  which  is  removed  from 
time  to  time.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  made  into  heaps  and  covered  with  straw, 
80  as  to  protect  it  from  the  rain ;  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  then  causes 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  to  deliquesce  and  drain  off. 

In  Russia,  the  sea- water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  shallow  pits  till  partly  con- 
mled ;  the  ice,  which  retains  very  little  salt,  is  removed,  and  the  remaining 
brine  evaporated. 

Salt  is  also  separated  as  a  by-product  in  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  by  artifi- 
dal  heat,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Britain,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sulphate 
€f  magnesia  from  the  mother-liquor. 

In  some  places,  a  reservoir  of  brine  is  made  in  the  salt-beds  by  boring  a  hole, 
ind  introducing  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  when  saturated  with  salt,  is  drawn 
off  and  evaporated. 

At  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  largo  quantities  of  salt  are  annually  obtained 
6om  the  salt-springs,  the  water  of  which  is  pumped  up  by  steam-engines  into 
iron  pans,  and  evaporated  by  artificial  heat. 

In  some  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  the  water  obtained  from  the  salt- 

•priogs  is  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  pay  for  evaporation  by  artificial  heat. 

Xt  is  then  partly  evaporated,  in  the  graduating  works,  by  pumping  it  to  the  top 

Of  a  wooden  scaffolding,  and  allowing  it  to  descend  in  the  form  of  rain  through 

^  quantity  of  brush-wood  and  branches  of  trees,  through  which  there  is  a  strong 

Current  of  air;  in  this  way,  a  great  part  of  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  the 

l)rine  becomes  sufficiently  strong  for  the  salt  pans.     A  brine  containing  only  1^ 

^)er  cent  of  salt,  may  thus  be  concentrated  to  18  per  ccnt> 

>  These  gradaation-houses  are  erected  in  airy  situations,  and  built  at  right  angles  to 

"^e  direction  of  the  preyailing  wind.    The  operation  proceeds  best,  of  course,  under  the 

\nfluenoo  of  a  moderately  warm,  dry  wind.     Rain  and  frost  are  disadvantageous ;  the 

fonner  for  obvious  reasons ;  the  latter,  because  at  temperatures  below  27°  F.  (  — 3°  C. ), 

the  sulphate  of  magnesia  present  in  the  brine  decomposes  the  chloride  of  sodium,  yielding 

vulpbate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  interferes  greatly  with  the  subsequent 

crystalUiation. 

After  a  little  time,  the  brushwood  and  twigs  become  coated  with  an  incrustation  com- 
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The  process  by  which  the  salt  is  extracted  from  the  brines,  is  divided  into  two 
operations;  the  scMotage,  or  evaporation,  and  the  soccage,  or  crystallization.  The 
brine  is  rapidly  heated  to  violent  ebullition;  and  fresh  liquid  continually  added 
to  replace  Uie  evaporated  water.  A  considerable  deposit  is  then  formed,  which 
consists  chiefiy  of  a  double  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime,  and  is  removed  from  time 
to  time.  After  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  scum  of  crystallized  salt  begins 
to  form  on  the  surface,  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  considerably  below  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  and  maintained  at  that  point  for  several  days,  while  the 
ctystallization  is  proceeding.  The  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystals 
are  deposited,  the  finer  the  grain  of  the  salt.  It  is  found  that  when  chloride  of 
magnesium  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  a  film  of  crystals  of  salt  is  con- 
tinually formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  brine,  and  much  retards  the  evaporation ; 
this  evil  has  been  obviated  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  converts 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  into  sulphate  of  magnesia.^ 

The  crystals  of  salt  are  afterwards  drained,  dried  by  exposure  to  air,  and 
packed. 

The  mother-liquors  of  the  salt-works  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia,  bromine  and  iodine. 

Properties. — The  ordinary  rock-salt  is  usually  contaminated  with  sesqoioxide 
of  iron,  to  which  its  peculiar  rusty  color  is  due.  Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is 
transparent  and  colorless.'  Its  cleavage  always  exhibits  the  form  of  the  cube. 
Common  crystallized  salt  contains  various  impurities,  consisting  chiefly  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium  confer  upon  it 
the  property  of  becoming  moist  when  exposed  to  air,  which  is  not  exhibited  by 
pure  salt. 

Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes  which  are  sometimes  aggregated 
together  in  the  form  of  hollow,  four-sided  pyramids;  occasionally,  it  is  deposited 
from  urine  in  octohedra;  the  crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  and  are 
generally  transparent;  they  are  unalterable  in  moderately  dry  air. 

When  heated,  the  crystals  decrepitate,  from  the  expansion  of  a  little  water 
mechanically  inclosed :  if  heated  to  redness,  they  fuse  to  a  clear  liquid,  which 
becomes  crystalline  on  cooling ;  at  a  bright  red  heat,  the  salt  volatilizes,  un- 
changed, in  thick  white  fumes.  1  part  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  in  about 
2.7  parts  of  water ;  its  solubility  is  very  slightly  increased  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. A  saturated  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.205,  and  boils,  accord- 
ing to  Gay-Lussac,  at  220°. 5  F.  (110°  C);  if  such  a  solution  be  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  14°  F.  ( — 10°  C),  largo  transparent  prisms  are  formed,  of  the 
composition  NaCl+4Aq.  These  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air  at  low  tempera- 
tures, and  are  easily  converted  into  the  anhydrous  cubical  crystals.  When  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  the  ordinary 
cubical  crystals  are  deposited.     Chloride  of  sodium  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Uses  of  Chloride  of  Sodium, — Its  use  as  a  condiment  suggests  itself  at  once; 
again,  its  great  antiseptic  properties  render  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  meat  and  other  articles  of  food.  The  enormous  consumption  of  chloride 
of  sodium  for  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  has  already  been  mentioned. 

posed  chiefly  of  earthy  carbonates,  deposited  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  this  fills  up  the  interstices  in  the  heap,  which  is  therefore  changed  every  five  or  six 
years. 

>  Berthier  has  recommended  hydrate  of  lime  for  the  decomposition  of  the  cliloride  of 
magnesium,  when  hydrate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated,  and  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in 
solution ;  on  continuing  the  evaporation,  the  latter  salt  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
yielding  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited. 

2  Rose  found,  in  the  crystals  of  rock-salt  from  Wieliczka,  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon  (C^Ug), 
which  is  confined  in  cavities  in  the  salt,  and  escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  on  dissolving 
the  crystals  in  water. 
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Chloride  of  sodiam  is  also  employed  in  glazing  the  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware; 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  thrown  into  the  kun  in  which  sach  ware  is  baked,  at  a  fall 
red  heaty  when  it  is  converted  into  vapor,  which  acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  day 
in  Bach  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  silicate  of  soda,  forming  a  true  glass.  Since 
the  day  from  which  earthenware  is  fabricated  almost  invariably  contains  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  the  decomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  folloinng  equation, 
where  the  day  is  regarded  as  neutral  silicate  of  alumina,  containing  sesqaioxide 
of  iron:— 

.       A1.0,.8SiO,+Fe,0,+8NaCl- Al,0,+8(NaO  SiO.) + Fe,Cl,- 
The  sesquichloride-of  iron  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  vapor.     If  no  sesquioxide 
of  iron  be  present,  nevertheless  silicate  of  soda  is  formed,  the  aqueous  vapor  which 
IS  found  amongst  the  products  of  combustion  in  the  kiln  taking  part  in  the  reao- 
tion,  thus : — 

Al.O,.88iO,+8HO+3NaCl=Al,O,+8(NaO.Si0,)+3HCl. 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  todium  crystallise  in  cubes  which  are  very  soluble 
in  water ;  they  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  potassium,  which  they  very  much  resemble.  The  iodide  of  sodium  occurs,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  the  mother-liquors  of  salt-works,  &c. 

The  fluoride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  require  25  parts 
of  water  for  solution. 

Sulphides  of  Sodium. 

§  176.  The  sulphides  of  sodium  are  probably  as  numerous  as  those  of  potas- 
rium,  bot  only  the  first  of  the  series,  NaS,  appears  to  be  well-known.  This  sul- 
phide is  obtained  by  methods  exactly  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  crystallizes  in  large  prismatic  crystals, 
eontaining  9  eqs.  of  water.  This  compound  resembles  sulphide  of  potassium  in 
ill  its  properties ;  it  is  oxidized  in  the  same  manner  when  exposed  to  air,  and 
also  combines  with  the  sulphur- acids. 

By  fusing  together  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  a  liver  of 
nlphar  may  be  prepared,  exactly  similar  to  that  obtained  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

A  h^rondphate  of  sulphide  of  sodium^  NaS.HS,  is  prepared  by  the  same 
Dethods  as  the  corresponding  compound  of  potassium. 

A  sulphide  of  sodium  appears  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  the  color  known 
18  ultramarine.  The  natural  ultramarine  is  extracted  from  the  mineral  known 
u  l>pis  lazuli;  it  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  alumina, 
nda,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.^ 

This  pigment  was  first  artifidally  prepared  by  Guimet,  in  1827.  The  process 
by  vbich  it  is  obtained  requires  very  great  precaution  to  insure  success,  since  the 
cuaditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  perfect  color  are  not  thoroughly 
Qoderstood ;  every  manu&cturer  has  his  own  prescription  for  its  preparation,  but 

*  The  following  are  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  lapis  laxuli : — 

SiUea .  46.40 

Alamina 81.67 

Soda 9.09 

Salphnrio  acid 6.89 

Solphor 0.95 

Iron 0.86 

Lime      .        .      ' 8.62 

Chlorine 0.42 

Water 0.12 

97.92 
This  mineral  is  osnaUy  accompanied  by  iron-pyrites. 

18 
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the  essential  part  of  the  process  appears  to  be  the  fusion,  at  a  high  temperatiirey 
of  a  mixture  of  soda,  or  carboDate  of  soda,  sulphur,  silica,  and  clajr  cootainiDg  a 
little  iroo,  and  the  subsequent  roasting  of  the  mass  thus  obtained.  The  product 
is  washed  with  water,  and  dried.  It  is  jet  doubtful  whether  the  presence  of  iron 
is  essential  (as  is  generally  asserted)  to  the  production  of  a  blue  color. 

Ultramarioe  is  very  stable  in  the  air;  it  resists  the  action  of  alkalies^  and  of 
a  high  temperature;  acids^  howeyer,  bleach  it  immediately,  with  CTolation  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogeu,  showing  that  the  sulphide  which  is  present  is  essential  to 
the  color.  *If  carbonate  of  potassa  be  substituted  for  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
preparation  of  artificial  ultramarine,  a  white  compound  is  obtained,  so  that  sodium 
would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  constituent. 

Green  uUramarint  is  said  to  consist  of  blue  ultramarine  whieh  has  not  been 
roasted. 


LITHIUM. 

Sym.  U.    Eq,  6.5. 

§  177.  This  somewhat  rare  metal  was  discovered  in  1818,  by  Arfwedsoo. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  xi'Btio^f  stony,  because  it  was  first  obtained  from  a 
mineral.^ 

Davy  prepared  lithium  from  the  oxide,  lithia,  by  means  of  the  galvanic^ 
battery.  Hitherto  this  metal  has  been  obtained  only  in  small  quantity,  bat  it  is 
probable  that  larger  quantities  of  it  might  be  prepared  by  methods  similar  to 
those  in  use  for  extracting  potassium  and  sodium  ftom  their  oxides. 

Lithium  is  very  similar  to  potassium  and  sodium,  and,  like  these  metalsi  d»- 
oom poses  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  Oxide  of  Lithium,  Lithia  (LiO),  occurs  in  certain  minerals,  partioi- 
larly  in  spodumene,  petalite,  and  lepidolite.  The  last  is  generally  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  lithia;  the  powdered  mineral  is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  quick- 
lime, and  strongly  heated ;  the  mass  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  with  milk 
of  lime,  when  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  silica,  are  left  undissolved,  whilst 
the  filtered  solution  contains  potassa,  soda,  lithia,  and  a  little  lime ;  this  solution 
is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  concentrated,  in  order  that  most  of  the 
chloride  of  potassium  may  crystallize  out ;  the  lime  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  ignited,  to  expel  ammoniacal  salts ;  this  residue,  consisting  of  the  chlorides 
of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  is  digested  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
chloride  of  lithium ;  this  latter,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  lithia  thus  obtained  subsequently 
converted  into  acetate  by  double  decomposition  with  acetate  of  baryta ;  the  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lithia,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited,  when  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lithia, 
from  which  hydrate  of  lithia  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  with  hydrate 
of  lime. 

Properties, — Hydrate  of  Lithia  (LiO.  HO)  resembles  in  its  properties  the 
hydrates  of  potassa  and  soda,  but  is  less  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  deliquesce 
in  air. 

Its  solution  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  its  basic  properties  are  very 

>  The  chief  minerals  from  which  lithium  is  obtained  ktb  liihion'Spodumme  (8(LiO.SiOj), 
4  (AlgOg.SSiO.) );  petalite  {8i\\c(Lte  of  soda,  lithia,  and  alumina),  and  lepidolite  or  Uthia-mica 
(containing  silicates  of  alumina  and  lithia  and  silicofluoride  of  potassium). 
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powerful.     Hydrate  of  litbia  possesses  the  pecaliar  property  of  readily  attacking 
platinum  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  Sali^  of  Lithia  are  colorless,  and  much  resemble  those  of  potassa  and 
soda;  the  nitrate  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent )  the  sii/phate  is  soluble,  and 
may  be  obtaioed  in  fine  crystals ;  the  carbonate  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  ;  its 
Bolation  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Phonphate  of  Lithia  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  double  pho9phate  of 
lithia  and  ioda  is  almost  insoluble,  so  that  we  may  test  for  lithia  by  mixing  its 
solution  with  phosphate  of  soda,  evaporating  to  aryness,  and  extracting  with 
water,  when  the  double  phosphate  of  lithia  and  soda  remains  undissolved. 

Chloride  of  Lithium  crystallizes  in  cubes  of  the  formula  LiCl+4Aq;  it  is 
deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water ;  it  also  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  therein 
differing  from  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  salts  of  lithia,  when  exposed  on  platinum  wire  to  the  inner  blowpipe-flame 
impart  a  red  color  to  the  enter  flame. 

Krom  the  foregoing  brief  description  of  the  characters  of  the  salts  of  lithia, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  oxide  forms  a  sort  of  conuecting  link,  between  the  alkalies 
tnd  al|(aline  earths. 


AMMONIUM. 

NH^=»Am.     Eq,  18. 

§  178.  This  metal  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state ;  it  is 
itrictly  hypothetical,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it«  existence  is  assumed  have 
been  stated  in  the  description  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  The 
■etbod  by  which  the  so-called  amalgam  of  amm^onium  is  prepared,  together 
with  the  properties  of  this  amalgam,  have  been  detailed  in  the  same  place  (§91). 

Since  the  compounds  produced  by  the  combination  of  ammonium  with  the  clec- 
tR>>iiegatiye  elements,  and  of  oxide  of  ammonium  with  the  oxygen-acids,  are  very 
tadngous  to  those  formed  by  potassium  and  sodium,  we  have  deferred  the  history 
of  these  compounds  till  the  present  occasion. 

Oxide  of  Ammonium,  NH^O=sAmO.    Eq,  26. 

A  very  good  reason  for  supposing  this  compound  to  exist,  although  it  has  not 
been  isolated,  is  found  in  the  complete  analogy  between  the  salts,  which  are  formed 
^hen  ammonia  (NH^  is  brought  into  contact  with  hydrated  acids,  and  the  cor- 
responding salts  of  potassa  and  soda.     When  liberated  from  its  compounds,  oxide 
of  ammonium  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  water. 

NiTRiTK  OF  Oxide  of  Ammonium,  Nitrite  of  Ammonia. 

NH^0.N0,=Am0.N0,. 

§  179.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  decomposing  nitrite  of  silver  with  chloride  of 
Ammonium,  filtering  from  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  evaporating  the 
^trate  in  vacuo  ;  it  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  excess 
^f  ammonia,  and  evaporatiug  over  lime.  It  forms  a  mass  of  confused  crystals, 
^hich  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
^ution,  like  the  solid,  evolves  nitrogen  when  heated,  according  to  the  equa- 
tion:— 

NHp.N0,=4H0+N,. 

Jkooording  to  Millon,  if  the  solution  be  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia, 
lis  decomposition  will  be  gradual,  but  if  a  slight  excess  of  a  mineTtivudd.  V^ 
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added,  it  will  take  plaee  Tery  rapidly.     CoDoentnted  sulphnrie  acid  effisets  the 
fame  deoompoaitioo. 
This  aali  is  aometimea  eoplojed  for  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  (§  80). 

NiTRATK  Of  OXIDS  Or  AMMONIUM,  NiTRATK  Of  AMMONIA. 

NH,O.NO.=AmO.N03. 

The  nitrate  is  prepared  by  disaolving  ordinary  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in 
moderately  dilute  nitrie  acid|  perfectly  free  from  bydrochlorie  acid,  till  the  car- 
bonate 18  slightly  in  excess ;  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  down,  till  a  drop 
placed  upon  a  watoh-fflasa  solidifies  on  cooling,  when  the  whole  is  poored  oat 
upon  a  clean  stone  slab,  broken  up,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

If  the  evaporation  be  arrested  at  an  earlier  period,  distinct  oryatala  may  be 
obtained  on  cooling,  which  are  six-sided  prisms,  of  the  formula  NH40.N0g+ Aq. 

Properiiet, — Nitrate  of  ammonia  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  air,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  with  great  reduction  of  temperature.  When  heated,  it  fnaes  at 
about  22G<'  F.  (lOd*"^  G.),  and  at  482^'  F.  (250<'  C.)  is  rapidly  decomposed  into 
water  and  oxide  of  nitrogen  :— 

NH,O.N03-:4HO+2NO. 

If  the  temperature  be  raised  so  high  that  the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  white 
fumes,  there  are  produced,  beside  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  a  quantity  of  nitrie 
oxide,  free  ammonia,  and  nitrite  of  ammonia.  In  the  presence  of  spongj  plati« 
num,  the  salt  is  decomposed  at  820®  F.  (160®  C),  yielding  water,  nitne  add, 
and  nitrogen : — 

5(NH,O.NO,)-2(HO.NO^+18HO+N^ 

Thin  salt  deflagrates  violently  with  carbon,  and  other  combustible  bodies,  at  a 
high  temperature.  When  thrown  into  a  redhot  crucible,  it  deflagratea,  enutting 
a  palo  yellow  light,  probablv  due  to  a  combustion  of  the  ammonia  at  the  ezpenae 
of  the  nitiio  acid,  when  heated  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  snlphiiric  aeid, 
nitrate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  heated  aloae. 

Nitrato  of  ammonia  is  employed  as  a  source  of  nitioos  oxide,  and  is  also  oeea* 
aionally  use^i  to  fiicilitate  the  incineration  of  organic  aubstaDoes,  and  in  the  pi«- 
paraiioQ  i^  n>frigerating  mixtures. 

§  ISO.  SvLPuiTK  opOxii>bof  Ammomvm,  SrLPHiTs  OP  Ammonia,  NH^O. 
8l\M.Vmi>  8l\. — Whon  sulphurv^us  acki  i^k  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution 
of  aiiim\>ttia«  c\^mbiiiaiioQ  lakce  plac^,  viih  disengagement  of  heat  The  sulphite 
mar  be  erv^laUiaed  fnun  thi5  ^^luiioQ.  It  i$  v^rv  «4ttble  is  water ;  the  solution 
eT\\lxtN»  awnhmia  when  boiled  ;  the  crrstals^  when  hedged,  evolve  ammonia  and 
water«  whiUt  a  t^ism^Mtt  sttblim<Mk  The  ^>)utioii  i^  sulphite  of  ammonia,  pre- 
peMNsi  by  pa«Mn|:  tEuiphaivtts  acid  into  Mutii>B  of  amaaooia,  is  sometimes  em- 
pl\\\x\i  in  attaly«Uk 

Svi.r«Att  or  OxtM  or  AMMostirM.  SrLrajLTT  or  Ammonia. 

XH,OSi\-A»i>:!^V' 

S.>^v>^*li^  «Nf  asuaiKmia  <v<*«r»  luinxy  a»  «M«^,t'nc;«f,  wlueh  is  an  eflloiesoence 
s]^^«)  nc\>Niil  •ax'Mt 

'   \  ,0^*  ^«)K>«i*%wN««  I'x^tv  .v«ir.YV««i^  ^•'  ftimM«LM  XH^  ^  M«i>emMi  with  certain 

mm^  .  VM«^  ^vtf^A^itei^^'K  ifc:^^  ^>.M^•^^^^^  u^f  iKr  Jvcr^wvoiaAi^  MU»nbxacal  aalta*  wiMa 
%,*^  1^  MVrAs  i*A^  ^  ysr*\-«iV*rM  A'  :«s  /.vyK.n  fci<  i»^h  a^m  '>*  n»Aawid  Itrrtbc  dimint- 
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Preparation, — This  salt  is  prepared  on  a  large  aoale  from  the  ammoniacal 
liquors  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  and  bones ;  these  contain 
ammonia  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate ;  they  are  decomposed  either  by  sul- 
pharie  acid  or  by  sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  former  case,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
addy  in  the  latter,  with  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime;  the  liquid  containing 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  then  evaporated  to  crystallization ;  the  crystals  thus 
obtained  are  gently  heated,  to  destroy  various  organic  matters  with  which  they 
are  contaminated,  and  are  then  recrystallised. 

jPrtMxrfies.— Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  potassa, 
crystallising  in  flattened  six-sided  prisms,  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallisar 
lion;  it  becomes  slightly  moist  when  exposed  to  air.  When  heated,  the  crystals 
decrepitate,  afiterwaras  fuse,  and  finally  disappear  entirely,  sulphite  of  ammonia 
snUimingj  and  water,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid,  passing  off. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  cold  and  1  part  of  boiling  water. 
It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  employ  this  salt  in  order  to  render  certain  fabrics 
less  combustible;  it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures; 
and  for  the  preparation  of  ammonia,  alum,  and  other  ammoniacal  salts. 

Bisulphate  of  Ammonia  (NH^O.SOgfHO.SO,)  may  be  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  neutral  salt. 

§  181.  The  Fhatphaie^  of  0xide9  of  Ammonium  possess  but  littie  practical 
interest;  when  heated,  they  disengage  ammonia  and  water,  leaving  phosphoric 
and.  Gay-Lussac  has  proposed  the  use  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  for  renaering 
Btuffii  incombustible. 

Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia,  PHospnoaus  Salt,  MioaocosBac  Salt. 

NaO.NH,O.HO.PO,-NaO.AmO.HO.PO.. 

This  salt  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  6  or  7  parts  of 
fhosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.POg)  and  1  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  hot 
valer,  sad  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallise.  It  forms  large  transparent 
prisms,  of  the  formola  NaO.NHp.HO.PO^+8Aq.  The  crystals  eflloresce 
iKibUy  in  ur,  and  evolve  a  little  ammonia.  When  gently  heated,  they  fuse 
6inly,  and  lose,  at  first,  water  and  ammonia,  being  converted  into  NaO.HO.PO^; 
if  this  last  be  further  heated,  it  is,  of  course,  converted  into  NaO.PO^.  Micro- 
eosBuc  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  evolves  ammonia  when 
•iipoimted.     This  salt  is  much  used  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe  experiments. 

SlSQUICAaBONATS  OF  AmMONIA,  SaL  VOLATILE,  CoMBlSaOIAL  GAaSONATE 

OF  Ammonia,  2NH«0.3C0^ 

§  182.  This  compound  has  been  alluded  to  above,  as  produced  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  and  bones ;  when  obtained  firom  these  sources,  it  is  gene- 
rally purified  by  one  or  two  sublimations  with  animal  charcoal,  which  retains 
the  empyreumatio  matters ;  the  ordinary  process,  however,  by  which  the  sesqui- 
earbonate  of  commerce  is  prepared,  consists  in  subliming  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  (or  chloride  of  ammonium)  and  2  parts  of  chalk,  in  an  earthen  or 
iron  retort,  furnished  with  a  receiver  of  earthenware  or  lead;  the  salt  distils  over 
in  the  liquid  form,  and  solidifies  in  the  receiver,  which  is  broken  up  when  the 
mass  is  removed.    The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : — 

8NH,Cl+8(CaO.CO,)=8CaCl+2NH,0.8CO,+NH,+HO;  or, 
8(NH^O.SO^+8(CaO.CO,)-3(CaO.SOJ+2NHp.8CO,+NH,+HO. 


•olid,  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  upon  ehlorot%dphuric  adJ(SO,Cl),  wliich 
it  obtainad  when  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
iolar  lii^  Pkotpkmiude,  «ef  {  1 IG.  Carbamide  (NII^CO)  ii  obtained  when  ammonia  acta 
npos  ebUvoearboBle  aeid  gas. 
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The  Bait  obtained  by  this  process,  however,  is  a  mixture  consisting  ehicflj  of 
the  Hesquicarbonate  with  varying  proportions  of  other  carbonates. 

Prfjpertieg. — When  freshly  prepared,  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammonia  forms  a 
transparent  fibroas  mass,  which,  when  exposed  to  air,  soon  booomea  covered  with 
an  opaqae,  friable  crust,  into  which  the  whole  mass  is  gradually  converted,  the 
salt,  meanwhile,  exhaling  a  powerful  odor  of  ammonia.  This  white  crust  con- 
sists of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  by  the  abstraction  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid: — 

2NH,0.8CO,-NH,O.CO,HO.CO,+NH,+CO^ 

This  change  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  if  the  salt  be  powdered ;  when  it  is 
completed,  the  residue  has  lost  its  pungent  odor.  When  sesqnicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  heated,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  at  first,  and  part  of  the  sesquicar- 
bonat^  of  ammonia  sublimes  unchanged,  whilst  the  remainder  enters  into  fusion, 
and  is  decomposed  into  compounds  containing  different  proportions  of  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  dissolves  in  about  3  parts 
of  cold  water;  if  the  salt  be  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  appears  to 
suffer  a  partial  decomposition,  the  solution  containing  chiefly  the  neutral  carbon- 
ate, NH^O.COg,  and  the  residue  the  bicarbonate.  If  a  warm  saturated  solution 
be  allowed  to  cool,  large  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  are  deposited.  The 
latter  suit  also  appears  to  bo  precipitated  when  t^e  aqueous  solution  of  the  sea- 
quicarbonato  is  mixed  with  alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  an  ammoniacal  odor;*  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  solution  of  the  bicarbonate; 
when  the  solution  is  boiled,  carbonic  acid,  and  traces  of  ammonia,  are  disengaged 
with  effervescence,  and  the  neutral  carbonate  remains  in  solution;  if  this  be 
further  evaporated,  the  latter  salt  is  also  volatilized. 

The  Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia*  may  be  obtained  by  passing  earbonie  aeid 
through  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  sesqnicarbonate ;  it  is  deposited  in  crystab 
of  the  formula  NH^O.COj„HO.CO^  which  have  the  same  form  as  those  of  biear- 
bonate  of  potassa.  They  are  inodorous,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  volatiliie 
when  heated;  this  salt  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  carbonate. 
When  the  solution  is  boiled,  it  disengages  carbonic  acid,  and  neutral  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (NH^O.CO^)  remains  in  solution. 

When  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  in  a  flask, 
which  is  afterwards  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  the  solution 
deposits,  on  cooling,  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the  formula  2(NU^O.H0.2CO^+ 
Aq. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  as  a  smelling-salt,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  medicinally. 

In  the  laboratory  it  is  very  useful  as  a  reagent,  and  as  a  source  of  many  other 
ammoniacal  salts. 

Other  carbonates  of  ammonia,  of  more  complicated  compodtion,  have  been 
obtained,  but  present  no  points  of  interest. 

The  Borates  of  Ammonia  are  devoid  of  practical  interest 

Chloride  of  Ammonium,  Htdrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  Sal-Ammoniao. 

NH^Cl=AmCl. 

§  183.  This  salt  is  formed,  in  thick  white  fumes,  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  ammoniacal  gas  are  brought  into  contact ;  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  volcanoes. 

1  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammonia  be  exposed  to  a  tempentnre 
approaching  the  fi-eeiing  point,  it  deposits  crystals  of  the  formula  2NH40.SCOg-4-3Aq. 

'  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantity,  forming  ciystallint 
masses,  in  a  bed  of  guano  on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia. 
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I\tpar<Uton. — Chloride  of  tnomoniam  was  formerly  prepared  chiefly  id  Egypt, 
where  the  inhahitants  colleded  the  soot  arising  from  the  imperfect  combustion 
of  the  dang  of  camels ;  this  soot  was  afterwards  heated  in  large  glass  flasks, 
when  the  chloride  of  ammoniam  sublimed  in  the  upper  part,  and  was  extracted 
by  breaking  the  flask.^ 

A  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  is  now  prepared  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  bones  for  the  preparation  of  animal  charcoal,  and 
of  coftl  in  the  gas-works.  These  ammoniacal  liquors  are  neutralized  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (which  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, with  evolution  of  carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  acids),  evaporated,  and 
allowed  to  crystallite ;  the  salt  is  then  gently  heated  to  destroy  the  tarry  matter 
.  which  it  eontainf^  dissolved  in  water,  and  purified  by  animal  charcoal ;  the  pure 
crystAls  are  af^rwards  sublimed  in  large  earthen  bottles,  or  in  iron  vessels,  lined 
with  day,  and  provided  with  leaden  domes. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  ammonift  and  chloride  of  sodium,  when 

NH,O.SO,+NaCl-NaO.SO,+NH,Cl. 

The  salphate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas- 
works, or  of  the  bone-black  factories,  either  by  neutralizing  them  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  double  decomposition  with  a  sulphate  (of  lirae  or  oxide  of  iron). 

The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from  mixed  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  sodium  ;  on  evaporation,  the  chloride  of 
ammooiam  crystalliiee  out,  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Fhpperties. — ^The  sublimed  chloride  of  ammooium  of  commerce  forms  a  very 
tongh,  translucent,  fibrous  mass,  generally  retaining  the  shape  of  the  vessel  into 
which  it  was  sublimed,  and  often  of  a  brown  color  where  it  has  been  in  contact 
with  thia  vessel.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air.  At  a  red-heat  it  vola- 
tiliifls  in  thick  white  ckmds,  without  previously  fusing.  It  may,  however,  be 
fiued  in  a  tube,  which  is  hermetically  sealed. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  dissolves  in  2.7  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  an  equal 
weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  anhydrous  crystals 
of  a  peculiar  feathery  appearance  and  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  minute 
oetohedra. 

Wheo  an  aqneous  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  evaporated,  a  little  of 
the  salt  passes  off  with  the  vapor. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  capable  of  dissolving  many  metallic 
oxides  and  salts  insoluble  in  water.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  sparingly  soluble 
10  alcohol. 

Many  metals,  at  somewhat  elevated  temperatures,  decompose  chloride  of 
anvoaiami  metallio  chlorides  being  formed,  while  ammonia  and  hydrogen  are 
evolved. 

Uie$  of  Chloride  o/Amnumium. — ^This  salt  is  the  source  from  which  ammonia 
is  always  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  and  is  also  very  useful  in  analysis. 

It  is  employed  occasionally  in  soldering,  to  cleanse  the  metallio  surfieu)es  to  be 
anited;  its  action  in  this  case  appears  to  depend  upon  the  principle  which  liose 
has  recently  turned  to  account  in  analytical  operations. 

Bose  found  that  when  the  arseniates,  arsenites,  antimoniates,  and  stannates  of 
the  alkalies  were  heat^  with  several  times  their  weight  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
the  arsenic,  antimony  and  tin  were  volatilised  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  The 
alkaline  phosphates  were  entirely  converted  into  chlorides  by  the  same  treatment. 
Alomina  was  purtly,  and  sulphate  of  alumina  entirely,  volatilized  when  heated 

^  At  U^gSt  ■al-ammoiiiae  is  prepared  by  boming,  in  peculiarly  eonatmcted  ovens,  a 
ttixture  of  ooal,  common  salt,  clay,  and  animal  matter,  coUectlng  the  Boot,  and  aeparatijig 
the  eUoride  of  ammonium  firom  it  by  sublimation. 
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with  Mi'Omiiiooiae.  Sesquioxide  of  iron  was  alao  partly  voktiliied.  The  oxides 
of  nickel,  oobalt,  and  bismuth,  were  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Oxide  of 
xioc,  oxide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  were  oompletelj  Tola- 
tilized.  These  reactions  have  been  applied  by  their  discoverer  to  facilitate  the 
quantitative  analysis  of  various  substances. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  employed  in  medicine. 

The  bromide  (NH^Br)  and  Uie  iodide  (NflJ)  of  ammonium^  moch  resemble 
the  chloride.  , 

Sulphide  of  Ammonixtm,  Htdbosulphats  or  Ammomia. 

NH,S-AmS. 

§  184.  This  compound  is  obtained  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  a  vessel  which  is  cooled  down  to  0^  F.  (-  18® 
CO  I  it  may  also  be  obtained  bv  distilling  a  mixture  of  single  equivalents  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  sulphide  of  potassium^  the  receiver  being  cooled  to 
the  above  temperature. 

When  thus  prepared,  it  forms  odlorless  crystals,  which  decompose  at  the 
ordinary  temperaturCi  into  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium:— 

2NH^S-NH,+NH,&Ha 

A  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  prepared  by  saturating  a  solutiott  of 
ammonia  with  hydrosulphurio  acid,  and  afterwards  adding  a  quantity  of  the  same 
solution  equal  to  that  originally  employed ;  hydrosalpbate  of  snlphuk  of  aouso- 
nium  (NH^S.HS)  is  first  produced,  and  is  converted  into  aolpUde  of  aainionium 
(NH^  by  the  additional  equivalent  of  ammonia. 

J^ropertim. — ^The  solution  thus  obtained,  which  is  frequently  employed  in  ana- 
lysis,  IS  colorless,  nossessea  a  strongly  alkaline  reaeCion,  and  a  disagreeable  odor 
<tf  ammonia  and  hydrosolphnrio  acid.  When  expoaed  to  air,  it  soon  beeomes 
yellowi  from  the  formation  of  the  bimijJkide : — 

2NH^S+0  (fffm  Ae  aiV)-NH^S,+HO+NH,; 
a  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  ammonia  is  also  formed  : — 

NH^S,+0,-NH,OS,0^ 

A  solution  of  purs  sulphide  of  ammomiuu  remains  dear  when  mixed  with 
excess  of  acid,  whilst,  if  one  of  the  higher  solpbidtM  be  present,  sulphur  is  de- 
posited. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  »  a  sulphnr^baae^  like  the  sulphides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  ;  it  hence  di«Mlvee  the  sulphiies  of  anenic,  antimony,  and  other 
8«Minr4wids. 

TW  J^fyirwMtM$t «/  SMki^  t/  JaiaiMitMi  (XH^SLHS)^  may  be  obtained, 
by  paannc  fQnal  wUumee  of  amufeonia  and  hTdrv\$Qlphurie  acid  into  a  vessel 
•iftrro«ndM  wtlh  ice ;  il  fwrns  cviKwVms  mwdKis^  which  aie  wiy  volalile  and  soon 
dtWiMMpoeed  in  the  air.     lis  9i.>hiHon  »  alkaline  to  t«eS^p^«rs^ 

HMilphide  i^  ammooinai  V^^A^  >*  oUamd  in  y«Uov  crrslab  when  vapors 
of  Mlphnr  and  saUmafeoniae  ar«  yadm^i  thn>i^  a  fiMwkin  tabe,  heated  to  red- 
WM^  and  iXMinecW  with  a  icvijM  Nw^mr. 

h  W  vwr  MK^iftiMimii.  and  W  iwlilT  jfchwpiwtd  br  aci^  svlpknietted 
l^vOwfiMi  Wui|t  cvvlvyd.  and  ^nlphnr  defiwiiKd 

TW  <iMa|MMto^  NW,5vNH^§^^H^S^  and  XH.:5^  hav«  We«  eUained. 

Tl#  »>hilwn  kiwtm  w  i.*f«Mr  >iMit««  i^<  w  «»Uuwii  bv  dkidllinj;  a  mix- 
m«  fff  1  pnH  ^  Mty^nr  wnh  :$  |«fft»  ^ff  <4ikmfe  ef rmram,  and  2  or  3 
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puis  of  lime ;  it  ippears  to  be  a  miztnre  of  different  ralpbides  of  ammoniami 
e«peoiallj  of  NH.S  and  NH^S^,  with  water.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  pro- 
daoed  may  probably  be  thoa  expressed  : — 

4CaO+8NH,Cl+S,-:CaO.SO,+3CaCl + 8NH,S. 

The  liquid  ia  obtained^  even  when  the  ingredients  are  anhydrous,  in  which 
ease^  water  must  be  formed  by  a  secondary  decomposition  between  the  lime  and 
chloride  of  ammoninm. 

It  ia  of  a  yellow  color  and  disagreeable  odor ;  it  fumes  in  the  air.  Liquor 
fumant  Boylti  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  medicine. 


m  BABIVX  AND  OZTOSV. 


METALS  OF  THE  SECOND  GROUP- 

(^Metah  of  ike  Alkaline  Earths,) 


BARIUM. 

Sj/m.  Ba.    Eq.  68.5. 

§  185.  Tnis  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Davy,  in  1808.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  ^apvft  heavy,  because  of  the  great  density  of  its  compoonds.  Bariam 
occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  combinaUon  with 
ozvgen  and  acids.  Carbonate  of  baryta  constitutes  the  mineral  witheritej  the 
Bufpnate  is  known  as  heavy  spar. 

Preparation, — Barium  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrate,  oaibonatai 
or  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  chloride  of  barium,  in  a  moist  state,  by  the  galvanie 
battery,  in  contact  with  mercury,  into  which  the  negative  pole  dips ;  an  amalgam 
of  barium  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  mercury  may  be  separated  by  distil- 
lation in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen. 

Another  method  of  preparing  barium  consists  in  passing  the  vapor  of  potassium 
over  redhot  baryta,  in  an  iron  tube,  and  extracting  the  barium  from  the  result- 
ing mixture  of  this  metal  with  potassa,  by  means  of  mercury. 

Small  quantities  of  this  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  baryta, 
8upporti>d  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  slate,  by  a  jet  of  a  mixture  of  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  when  globules  of  barium  are  obtained. 

Pntptrties. — Barium  is  a  white  malleable  metal,  not  very  lustrous.     Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  about  4.     It  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  much 
higher  temperature.     When  exposed  to  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  whit^ 
coating  of  baryta;  if  heated  in  air,  this  oxidation  is  attended  with  combustion — 
Barium  decomposes  water  energetically  at  common  temperatures^  hydrogen  bein, 
evolved  and  baryta  dissolved  in  the  water. 


BARIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

BaryU BaO. 

Binoxide  of  bariam BaO,. 

OxiDs  OP  Barium,  Baryta. 

BaO.     %  76,5. 

§  1S6.  Baryta  is  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  baryta  to  bright  redn 
in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  or  retort  until  no  more  fumes  are  evolved : 

BaO.XO^-.BaO+NO,+0. 

It  may  aUo  be  obuiued  by  reducing  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  by  mean 
charcoal,  at  a  high  tempeimture. 
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Baryta  which  has  been  prepared  bj  igniting  the  nitrate  in  a  porcelain  or 
earthen  vessel,  generally  contains  certain  earthy  imparities;  it  is  therefore  better 
to  heat  the  nitrate  in  a  clean  iron  vessel ;  platinam  should  not  be  used,  since  it 
is  easily  attacked  by  baryta  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  crucible  or  retort  employed  in  preparing  baryta  should  be  rather  capa- 
cious, since  the  nitrate  swells  up  very  much  when  heated;  for  the  same  reasoUi 
the  heat  should  be  applied  gradually. 

Properties, — Baryta,  thus  obtained,  is  a  gray,  porous  mass,  which  fuses  only 
at  a  very  high  temperature;  it  is  very  heavy,  having  a  specific  gravity  between 
4  and  5.  When  exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  water,  and  falls  to  a  white  powder  of 
hydrate  of  baryta;  the  same  combination  takes  place,  with  great  ev9lution  of 
heat,  when  baryta  is  moistened  with  water. 

Hydrate  of  Bartta,  BaO.HO. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  hydrate  of  baryta,  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium 
may  be  boiled  with  oxide  of  copper  till  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  lead ;  the  solution  is  then  rapidly  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  hydrate  of 
baryta  allowed  to  crystallize  out;  the  following  equation  expresses  the  decom- 
position:—  • 

6BaS+8CuO+5HO=5(BaO.HO)  +  BaO.S,Oa+4Cu,S. 

PrtmerfieM. — The  crystals  are  transparent  four  or  six-sided  prisms,  of  the 
fonnula  BaO.HO+9Aq.  When  exposed  to  air,  they  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and 
are  converted  into  carbonate  of  baryta;  at  a  gentle  heat,  they  lose  the  9Aq, 
leaving  pure  hydrate  of  baryta,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  expelled  by 
beat 

Hydrate  of  baryta  fuses  somewhat  below  redness,  and  becomes  crystalline  on 
oooling. 

It  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  boiling,  and  20  parts  of  cold  water;  the  solution  is 
itrongly  alkaline,  and,  if  exposed  to  air,  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 
deposits  carbonate  of  baryta.  A  cold  saturated  solution  is  known  as  harytck^ 
vafer. 

The  hydrate,  and  all  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta,  are  powerful  poisons. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  is  much  employed  in  analysis. 

The  salts  of  baryta  are,  for  the  most  part,  neutral  to  test-papers. 

Nitrate  of  Baryta,  BaO.NOy 

S  187.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  with  this 
acid,  evaporatingand  crystallizing. 

Fropertie$. — The  nitrate  forms  white  translucent  octohedra,  which  are  anhy- 
drous, and  unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated,  they  decrepitate,  fuse  easily, 
and  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  evolving  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO^)  and 
oxygen,  and  leaving  a  mass  of  baryta,  which  is  much  swollen  from  the  escape  of 
gas  during  the  decomposition.  If  the  heat  be  cautiously  applied,  nitrite  of 
baryta  is  at  first  formed.  The  nitrate  detonates,  but  not  very  violently,  with 
combustible  matters.  It  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of  cold,  and  3  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  it  is  much  less  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  latter  generally 
produces  a  precipitate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt;  it  is  for  this  reason, 
also,  that  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid  will  not  act  upon  carbonate  of 
barytft.  Nitrate  of  baryta  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  This  salt  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  acids  in  analysis,  and  is  the  source  from  which  we 
prepare  baryta. 

Vhiorafe  of  Baryta  (BaO.ClOJ  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrofluosilicio  acid,  filtering, 
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tnd  latoratiog  tbe  soIntioD  with  carbonate  of  baryta;  the  filtered  liquid^  when 
oraporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  chlorate. 

Another  process  consists  in  decomposing  the  chlorate  of  ammonia  with  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  crystallise.  For  this  parpoee, 
122.6  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  167  parts  of  bitartrate  of  ammonia  are 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  the  Intartrate  of 
potassa  allowed  to  crystallise  ont  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal 
T<dume  of  alcohol,  to  preoipitate  the  remainder  of  the  bitarlnle  of  potassa, 
filtered,  and  digested  with  freshly  preoi|Htated  carbonate  of  barytEi 

Sitfphtle  of  Baryta  J  BaO.SO„  is  precipitated  in  fine  needles  when  sulphite 
of  soda  is  added  to  chloride  of  barium. 

SuLPHATX  OF  Bartta,  BaO.SO,. 

§  188.  We  have  already  mentioned  this  salt,  as  found  native  in  the  form  of 
Aecf  vy-<par.  It  may  be  prepared  very  readily  by  precipitating  a  hot  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  heating  the  solution  to 
ebullition,  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  washing  with  hoi  water  till 
the  washings  are  no  longer  acid. 

l^ropcrtieg. — ^The  crystals  of  heavy-spar  belong  to  the  right  prismalie  system ; 
their  specific  gravity  is  4.4.  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  is  a  white 
powder. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  fuses  at  a  very  high  temperature  to  a  white  enaowl ;  when 
mixed  with  carbon  and  heated  to  redness,  it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  barium:— 

BaO.SO.+G«-BaS+400. 

When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  or  betteri  if 
fbsed  with  these  salts,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of 
potassa  or  soda ;  if  sulphate  of  barvta  be  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  sulphate 
of  potassa  is  formed,  tocether  with  hydrate  of  baryta.  It  is  almost  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water  and  dunte  acids;  it  is  soluUe  in  eoooentrated  solphorie  acid 
to  some  extent,  but  is  reprecipitated  by  water.^ 

When  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  other  salts, 
especially  nitrate  of  baryta,  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  carried  down  with  the  sul- 
phate, and  can  only  be  separated  from  it  by  long  washing  with  hot  water.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  may  also  be  carried  down  in  this  way,  in  considerable  quantity. 

When  sulphate  of  baryta  is  fused  with  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  barium 
is  produced,  together  with  sulphate  of  lime,  whereas,  if  a  solution  of  the  latter 
salt  be  added  to  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  the  decowpositioQ  ia  reversed, 
sulphate  of  baryta  and  chloride  of  eakium  being  formed. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  is  the  source  frooi  which  ^1  baryta-compounds  are  usually 
prepan?d.  It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  white  lead  as  a  pigment,  but  is  more 
frequently  em|^>Ted  to  adulterate  that  substance  ^spt  While  Lead).  This  salt 
aWo  ^^^^iY«e  application  as  a  tux  in  copper  smehing. 

SteU^HMtt  </  BuryhM^  B^Seill^  IS  Mecipitaied  when  chloride  of  barium  is  -a 
added  to  s^^lution  of  seleuie  aeid  or  a  seWntate  ;  it  resembles  the  sulphate  in  its-^ 
iusotubility  iu  water  and  in  dilute  acid» :  when  botM  with  hydroehloric  aoid,^ 
however  Tt  di2»ol¥e«»  bein^  eouvecied  Inio  eUockk  of  bariumy  with  liberation  o9 
seliNuoue  acid  and  chlorine : — 

BaiX5ei\4^2HCt-Bba4^2H04^SW\4^a 
The  Pk^fkitm  <y'  Aivylu  aM  fNetpitsaed  by  chloride  of  bnrioa  from  th^ 
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corresponding  soda-nlts.    They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
bydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Gabbonatb  of  Babtta,  BaO.CO,. 

§  189.  This  compound  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  mihen'te.  When,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  pure  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  is  required,  it  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  with  ar  slight  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  washing,  by  decantation,  with  hot  water,  till  the 
washings  are  not  rendered  turbid  by  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Propariiet. — Witherite  is  found  crystallised  in  rhombohedra,  of  spec,  ffrav.  4.8. 

The  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  is  a  soft,  white  powder;  when  very 
strongly  heated,  it  fuses,  and  loses  its  carbonic  acid  at  a  very  high  temperature ; 
when  very  finely  divided  and  suspended  in  water,  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Carbonate  of  baryta  is  poisonous ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  very  readily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
ocid ;  it  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  the  oold, 
but  if  long  boiled  with  this  reagent,  it  dissolves  with  decomposition  : — 

NH,Cl+BaO.CO,«BaCl+NH,O.CO^ 

the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  carried  off  with  the  steam. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  steam  at  a  bright  red  heat,  hydrate  of 
baryta  being  formed. 

U  carbonate  of  baryta  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  an  equal  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  or  of  soda,  in  the  cold,  and  frequently  agitated,  sulphate  of 
Mryta  will  be  formed,  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  found  in  solution,  but  if  the 
iilxtnre  be  boiled,  the  decomposition  will  be  reversed. 

Native  carbonate  of  baryta  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  other  salts  of  baryta; 
the  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  is  sometimes  employed  iii  the  preparation  of 
oiganic  substances,  for  removing  free  sulphuric  acid,  or  for  decomposing  the  solu- 
ble sulphates  of  organic  bases. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  carbouic  acid,  bicarbonate  of 
harj^ta  being  produced,  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  solid  state. 

Se9quicarbona1e  of  Baryta,  2Ba0.dC0j„  is  precipitated  when  chloride  of 
barium  is  decomposed  by  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

A  Borate  and  a  Biborate  of  Baryta  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  chloride  of 
barium  to  the  corresponding  salts  of  soda.  They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
hot  easily  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

BiNOXiDE  OF  Babixjm,  BaO,. 

§  190.  This  substance  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  hydrate, 
vhen  an  excess  of  barytarwater  is  added  to  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 

I^tparation. — Fragments  of  anhydrous  baryta  are  heated  to  low  redness  in  a 
^reen  glass  retort,  and  a  current  of  dry  oxygen  passed  over  them ;  the  appear- 
^ee  of  the  fragments  is  scarcely  altered. 

The  binoxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  gradually  adding  about  1  part  of  ohlo- 
^te  of  potassa  to  4  parts  of  baryta,  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
I^he  oiass,  which  contains  binoxide  of  barium  and  chloride  of  potassium,  is  washed 
Mth  oold  water,  when  the  binoxide  is  left  as  a  hydrate. 

J\r)perHe$, — Binoxide  of  barium  combines  with  water,  without  evolution  of 
i^eat,  to  form  a  hydrate  (BaO,.6HO),  which  is  a  white,  very  slightly  soluble 
powder;  when  this  b  boiled  with  water,  oxygen  escapes,  and  baryta  is  found  in 
Elation.* 

I  Binoxide  of  barium  also  loses  half  its  oxygen,  when  heated  alone  to  a  rexy  high 
^mperatore ;  but,  in  an  ntmosphere  of  steam,  this  decomposition  may  be  effected,  aa 
^oaaingaalt  bat  recently  shown,  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 
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It  is  Tery  easily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agents ;  when  heated  in  hydro- 
gen, it  yields  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  gives  ap  its  second  equivalent  of  oxygen 
to  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  boron,  and  the  metals  at  elevated  temperatures; 
when  dissolved  in  hydrated  acids,  a  salt  of  baryta  is  formed,  together  with  bin- 
oxide  of  hydrogen : — 

BaO,+HO.SO,=BaO.SO,+HO, ; 

this  decomposition  is  taken  advantage  of  for  the  preparation  of  the  latter  com- 
poond. 

Binoxide  of  barium  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain  of  the  rarer 
metallic  peroxides,  and  has  lately  been  proposed  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  analysis. 

It  has  also  been  recently  employed  by  Boussingault  for  the  extraction  of  oxy- 
gen from  atmospheric  air  (§  69). 

^       Chloride  of  Barium,  Muriate  of  Barttis,  BaCl. 

§  191.  This  salt  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  over  baryta  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, oxygen  being  expelled. 

Preparation. — Native  carbonate  of  baryta  may  be  dissolved  in  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  saturation,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
Another  method  consists  in  decomposing  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  with  a 
alight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling,  filtering  to  separate  a  little  precipi- 
tated sulphur,  and  crystallizing. 

On  the  large  scale,  chloride  of  barium  is  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of 
powdered  heavy-spar  (sulphate  of  baryta)  with  half  its  weight  of  ehloride  of  cal- 
cium (the  residue  from  the  preparation  of  ammonia)  in  a  reverberatory  fumaee; 
the  mass  is  exhausted,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  hot  water,  which  leaves  the 
sulphate  of  lime  undissolved,  and  the  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  decanted 
and  evaporated.* 

The  salt  prepared  by  any  of  the  above  processes  should  be  purified  by  recrya- 
tallizatioD. 

Properties. — Chloride  of  barium  forms  colorless  tabular  crystals,  of  the  for- 
mula BaCl-f2Aq;  these  are  unaltered  in  air;  when  heated,  they  decrepitate, 
and  lose  their  water;  the  anhydrous  salt  thus  obtained  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and 
when  strongly  heated,  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor,  it  is  partly  converted 
into  baryta.  The  fused  salt  absorbs  2  eqs.  of  water  from  the  air.  1  part  of  the 
crystals  dissolves  in  about  2.3  parts  of  cold  and  1.3  of  boiling  water.  This  chlo- 
ride is  much  less  soluble  in  dilute  h3'drocbloric  acid,  so  that  an  addition  of  this 
acid  causes  a  precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Chloride  of  barium  is  almost 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

This  salt  is  constantly  used  as  a  reagent  for  the  detection  of  various  acids. 

Wurtz  has  also  recently  employed  it  in  the  analysis  of  certain  siliceous  minerals, 
since  he  found  that  many  insoluble  silicates,  when  fused  with  anhydrous  chloride 
of  barium,  were  converted  into  masses  which  were  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Fluoride  of  Barium  (BaF)  is  precipitated  when  chloride  of  barium  is  added 
to  solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium. 

Sulphide  op  Barium,  Sulphuret  of  Barium,  BaS. 

§  192.  Sulphide  of  barium  is  formed  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  acts  on  baryta, 
or  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  sulphate  of  baryta  at  a  red  heat. 

Prfpaiafion. — It  is  best  prepared  by  niixiog  powdered  heavy-spar  with  about 
\  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  enough  oil  to  form  a  paste ;  this  is  thoroughly 

*  Anotber  method  consists  in  fusing  beavy-.«pnr  with  chloride  of  calcium,  iron  filingrs 
and  cbiU'coaU  when  chloride  of  barium,  sulpbide  of  iron,  and  (insoluble)  oxjsulpbide  uf 
calcium  are  produced ;  the  mass  is  then  treated  with  boiling  water. 
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incorporated,  and  maintained  at  a  red  heat,  in  an  eartben  crucible^  till  no  more 
carbonic  oxide  escapes : — 

BaO.S03+C4=4CO+BaS. 

Tbe  snlpbate  of  baryta  is  sometimes  mixed  with  i  lampblack,  i  resin,  and  i 
starch,  made  np  into  balls  with  a  little  water,  and  these  carbonized  in  a  coal 
fire.* 

The  black  mass  is  powdered,  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  filtered 
while  hot ;  on  cooling,  the  sulphide  of  barium  crystallizes  out  in  thio,  nearly 
colorless  plates.  If  the  sulphide  be  required  for  the  preparation  of  some  other 
salt  of  barium,  the  crude  mass  obtained  as  aboye  may  be  boiled  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  solution  shall  not  crystallize  on  cooling.* 

Properties, — ^The  crystals  appear  to  contain  6  eqs.  of  water.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  sulphide  of  barium  is  decomposed  by  the  atmospheric  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen : — 

BaS+  HO+CO,«BaO.CO,+HS. 

Sulphide  of  barium  is  oxidized  by  steam,  at  a  red  heat,  hydrogen  being  evolved, 
ind  sulphate  of  baryta  produced. 

When  sulphide  of  barium  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  appears  to  undergo  partial 
decomposition,*  hydrate  of  baryta  and  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  barium  being 
formed;  double  compounds  of  baryta  with  sulphide  of  barium  (crystallizing  with 
vtter)  are  also  produced  under  these  circumstances. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs 
oxygen,  first  becoming  yellow  from  the  production  of  a  higher  sulphide,  and 
ifterwards  depositing  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  baryta  (BaO.S,Og). 

Sulphide  of  barium  is  a  sulphur-base.  nydro9uHpkaXt  of  sulphide  of  haritan 
(BaS.US)  may  be  prepared  like  the  corresponding  compound  of  potassium. 

Barium  forms  also  a  tersulphide  (BaSg),  and  a  pentasulphide  (BaSJ. 

SiUcofluoride  of  Barium^  3BaF.2SiF3,  is  thrown  down  as  a  crystalline  preci- 
fitite,  when  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  added  to  chloride  of  barium  ;  this  compound 
u  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
flooride  of  barium  and  terfluoride  of  silicon,  which  escapes. 


STRONTIUM. 


Sym,  Sr.    Eq.  48.8. 

§  198.  This  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808.  It  is  named 
^m  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  where  it  was  first  discovered. 

Strontium  is  by  no  means  so  abundant  in  nature  as  barium ;  it  occurs  chiefly 
^^  the  forms  of  sulphate  and  carbonate,  send  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  certain 
Mineral  waters.     It  may  be  prepared  by  the  same  methods  as  barium,  which  it 

'  When  snlphate  of  haryta,  free  from  iron,  is  igniteil  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbona- 
^^ns  matter,  a  mass  possessed  of  phosphorescent  properties  is  obtained,  which  is  termed 
^ologna  phosphorus, 

'  When  the  sulphide  of  barium  is  prepared  below  a  bright  red  beat,  the  aqueous  solu- 
^on  obtained  from  the  ignited  mass  contains  much  hydrate  of  baryta  and  a  higher  sulphide 
<^  barium. 

s  When  the  mass  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of  bariam  is  treated  with 
•Qocessiye  small  portions  of  water,  the  first  two  solutions  are  yellow,  and  contain  con- 
lidcrmble  qoantities  of  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  barium  and  the  higher  sulphides  of 
l^rinm ;  the  third  is  a  solution  of  nearly  pure  sulphide  of  barium,  while  the  succeeding 
lolutions  contain  gradually  incrca&ing  quantities  of  baryta,  the  last  being  nearly  pure 
barytarwater. 
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much  resembles  in  its  appearance,  properties,  and  combinations.     It'  is  heavier 
than  oil  of  vitriol,  and  leds  fusible  than  barium. 


STRONTIUM   AND   OXYGEN. 

Strontia SrO 

Binoxide  of  Strontium SrOg. 

OxiDB  or  Strontium,  Strontia. 

SrO.    %51.8. 

The  oxide  of  .strontium  is  prepared  ^m  the  native  carbonate  or  sulphate,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  baryta.  It  is  similar  to  that  oxide  in  its  properties, 
and  combines  with  water  very  energetically,  to  form  hydrate  of  strontia. 

Crystallized  hydrate  o/Urontia  baa  the  formula  SrO.HO+9Aq,  and  is  easily 
converted  into  carbonate  by  exposure  to  air.  At  212°  F.  (100°  0.)  it  loees  the 
whole  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  becoming  converted  into  SrO.  HO,  which  is 
not  decomposed  at  a  red  heat. 

Nitrate  or  Strontia,  SrO.NO^. 

This  salt  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  nitrate  of  baryta. 

The  ordinary  crystals  are  anhydrous,  colorlees  octohedra,  which  decrepitate 
when  heated,  and  are  ultimately  decomposed,  leaving  anhydrous  strontia.  They 
are  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold,  and  in  considerably  less  of  boiling  water,  and 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  At  a  low  temperatuve,  the  aolution  deposits 
prismatic  crystals  of  the  formula  SrO.NO^ +Aq,  which  effloresoe  in  air. 

Nitrate  of  strontia  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  red  fire»  used  upon 
the  stage,  and  in  fireworks;  a  common  mixture  for  these  purposes  consists  of  40 
parts  of  nitrate  or  strontia,  13  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  10  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
4  of  tersulphide  of  antimony. 

Sulphate  of  Strontia  ^SrO.SO,)  is  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  c«/eiftfie, 
crystallized  in  rhomboidal  pnsms,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  associated  with 
sulphur,  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes;  it  is  the  commonest  mineral  of 
strontia. 

The  sulphate  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  properties  exactly  resemble  those  of  sulphate 
of  baryta;  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  and  acids.  It  may  be  com- 
pletely dissfolvcd  by  a  solution  of  common  salt. 

Carbonate  o/gtrantia  (SrO.GO,)  constitutes  the  mineral  known  as  ttrontianite  ;^ 
its  crystals  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system;  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  carbonate  of  baryta.  Its  properties  resemble  those  of  the  latter,  but 
its  carbonic  acid  is  more  easily  expelled. 

The  Binoxide  of  Strontium  (SrO,)  is  deposited  as  a  hydrate,  in  crystalline 
scales,  when  a  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  added  to  a  solution  of  strontia. 
This  substance  cannot  be  formed,  like  the  binoxide  of  barium,  by  passing  oxygen 
over  heated  baryta. 

Chloride  of  Strontium  (SrCl)  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  or 
sulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms  deliquescent  needles  of  the  formula 
SrCl  +  OAq,  which  lose  all  their  water  when  gently  ignited ;  they  are  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  moderately  so  in  alcohol.  This  salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Sulphide  of  Strontium  exactly  resemble  those  of  barium  in  preparation 
and  properties. 

1  Carbonate  of  strontia  is  also  found  in  some  mineral  waters. 
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CALCIUM. 

Ss/m.  Ca.  Eq.  20. 

§  194.  We  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  calcium  to  SirH.  Davj^  who  first 
obtained  it,  in  1808. 

The  natural  sources  of  this  metal  are  very  numerous ;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  constitute  the  different  varieties  of  limestone, 
chalk,  and  marble,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Gypsum,  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  is  another  form  in  which  this  metal  occurs.  Phosphate  c(f  lime  is  also 
found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Fluoride  of  calcium  constita^  the  mineral 
known  as  fluor-spar. 

This  metal  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  barium,  and  is  very  similar  to  it. 
It  oombines  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxide,  CaO,  and  a  binoxic|e,  CaO,. 


CALCIUM   AND  OXYGEN. 

Lime CaO 

Binoxide  of  calcium CaOg 

OxiDB  OF  CaloiuM;  Lime,  Quicklimb. 

CaO.   Eq.2S. 

Breparatton, — This  Yery  vseliil  substance  i^  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of 
carbonate  of  lime  by  heat.  The  operation  is  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale  is 
kilns  <Mr  furnaces,  so  constructed  that  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  fuel 
(vood,  tur^  or,  8ometi»e8,  coal),  shall  pass  through  the  carbonate;  for  it  is 
ratad  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  much  more  easily  expelled  when  the  carbonate 
ia  heated  in  a  stream  of  another  gas,  than  »  a  crucible. 

The  various  forma  of  carbonate  of  lime  do  not  give  up  their  carboni*  acid 
with  the  same  facility,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  their  texture ;  ehalk 
« limestone  is  much  more  easily  decomposed  than  marUe,  and,  being  much  more 
abondant,  is  always  employed  on  the  large  scale.  Moist  limestone  is  muck  more 
easily  caustified  than  that  which  is  perfectly  dry. 

The  lime-kiifu  are  of  two  kinds,  in  one  of  which  the  process  is  interrupted 
after  every  operation,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  continuous. 

The  simplest  form  of  lime-kiln  is  a  tall  conical  furnace,  over  the  bearth  of 
vhich  the  lime-burner  constructs  an  arch  with  large  lumps  of  the  limestone  to  be 
bamt;  npoo  this  arch  the  rest  of  the  limestone  is  heaped,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
fornaoe;  the  fire  ia  then  kindled,  and  the  operation  allowed  to  continue  (for 
about  three  days  and  nights),  until  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  thoroughly  burnt 
The  heat  is  raised  gradually,  so  that  the  stones  forming  the  arch  may  not  crack. 
The  oontinuouB  lime-kiln  is  an  inverted  cone  of  brick-work,  with  an  aperture 
It  the  lower  part,  through  which  the  burnt  lime  is  withdrawn.     A  layer  of 
brushwood  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  upon  Ihia  a  layer  of  coal,  then  a  layer  of 
limeatoDe,  the  coal  and  limestone  being  arranged  in  alternate  layers>  until  the 
kiln  18  filled.    The  fire  is  then  lighted,,  and  as  soon  aa  the  upper  layers  have 
sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the  kiln,  fresh  charges  of  coal  and  limestone  are  intro- 
duced.    The  lime  is  raked  out  from  the  bottom  at  intervale  of  about  half  an 
hour. 

The  lime  thus  obtdned  is  by  no  means  pure;  it  usually  contains  silica, 
alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  derived  from  the  limcstoue,  together  with  alka- 
line sulphates  and  chlorides  from  the  ashes  of  the  fuel.     For  many  purposes  the 
19  / 
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prescDco  of  the  three  former  impurities  is  of  no  conseqaence,  and  the  Ijme  maj 
bo  freed  from  the  two  latter  by  slaking  it,  throwing  the  hydrate  upon  a  filter, 
woAhing  with  water  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  nitrate 
of  silyer  (after  acidulating  with  nitric  acid),  and  igniting  the  purified  hydrate  in 
an  earthen  crucible. 

Very  nearly  pure  lime  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  oyster-shellsi  or  frag- 
ments of  Carrara  marble,  to  bright  redness,  either  in  an  open  fire,  or  in  an 
earthen  crucible  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 

Lime  of  absolute  purity  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  dilute  nitric  acid  with 
powdered  marble,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residual  nitrate. 

Prtjperfies  of  Lime.. — Anhydrous  lime,  or  quicklime,  is  a  8oft|  white,  amor- 
phous solid,  of  specific  gravity  varying  between  2.6  and  3.  It  preserves  the 
external  appearance  which  the  carbonate  presented  before  ignition.  Ordinary 
quicklime  has  usually  a  gray  color,  probably  due  to  a  trace  of  earbon.  Lime  is 
one  of  the  most  infu&ible  bodies  which  we  possess;  it  resists  the  highest  heat  of 
our  furnaces.  A  mass  of  lime  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe emits  a  most  dazzling  white  light,  and  fuses  at  the  edges. 

When  exposed  to  air,  quicklime  very  soon  absorbs  water,  the  lumps  ommbling 
to  a  bulky  powder,  which  is  hydrate  of  lime,  or  Mlaked  Itme ;  when  a  mass  of 
lime  is  moistened  with  water,  very  energetic  combination  takes  plaoe,  and  oooa- 
sionally  a  slight  explosion,  due  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  steam ;  the  mass  splits 
in  all  directions,  and  finally  crumbles  to  a  dry  powder  of  hydrate;  the  slaking 
takes  place  more  rapidly,  and  a  more  finely-divided  hydrate  is  obtained  when 
hot  water  is  employed.*  Ordinary  quicklime  frequently  oontains  fragments  which 
will  not  slake,  but  are  left  as  cinder-like  masses  in  the  midst  of  the  hydrate; 
these  masses  appear  to  consist  o(  semi-fused  silicate  of  lime,  and  an  most  fre- 
quently found  in  lime  which  has  been  inctr-hmmtj  i. «.  calcined  at  too  lii^  a 
temperature.* 

])i*sidos  silicic  acid,  quicklime  often  contains  msgnesia,  alumina,  &o.  When 
it  cunUins  larp^  quantities  of  these  impuriiaes  it  slakes  very  feeblj,  and  is  esUsd 
jHi«»r  Umt\  but  if  it  K"  pivtty  pure  and  slakes  easily,  it  is  termed  fat  iimke. 

Cur*. — Quiokliwe  is  u»Ni  cbiofiy  fiv  the  piepaiation  of  mortar,  and  for  agri- 
cultural purpi>tfo».  It  is  very  nw'ful  in  the  laboiatorr  for  drying  certain  gases, 
for  abstracting  the  water  fivm  alcohol,  and  for  decomposing  various  organic 
substances, 

Hypratc  or  LiMF,  Sl\kep  Lime,  CaO.HO. 

Tbo  hyxinte  ij^  a' ways  prvmnM  by  slaking  quicklisse. 

/''^•^y•  7»r* — li  f«^rw5  a  tuo  wh:u'  y^^wvkn  whsch  Ioks  its  water  at  a  red  h«f, 
W.:  «kvi»  n^^i  fuw.  Wh<a  (-x{v<^-c  xo  air.  ii  atdorlw  carbonic  acid,  and  is  con- 
wt:^\  )nto  a  w.xiurc  %^f  <tjci^>Ckftr<'  cc  l;s».''  as-i  ^inaraie  of  lime;  after  lone  ex- 
fv^uiv  it  vyvjMtJi  tv>  ahj^>ri«  ^ttrK^cx^  ao>i.  aai  »  ib<a  found  to  oootmn  smfle 
o)»)\aVr.s»  «N^  h\v.r»:^  a»a  <«kr>^&jkT^. 

U^^>irA:o  »*4''  ','.w^  ^s  wrr  «>fcr»Ty:*T  jctI;::bU  ix  wakSrr.  1  part  requiring  about 
\«SV  )>An;^  04  ««tvc ;  :i  )^  K<»  A\x\f  i«  s>.-4  w^r^T  Utta  in  cold,  so  thst  scold 


)y«K'w  fc.lfc  w  jA.iv  x«  a  ia;:pr  K-coIif .  wKu  »  uwk  ii^  cp  wilb  ct^d  diltilW 


^^v  Vs ;•*<','  .*  %N..-  ws-wv  tii,x>  .^^Mitj«^  ^hML  ft  lu^fc  ^vaacrr  of  water  hu  been 

;„.>,.,*,s..^,  J.  ^       ..s«*.».s   *      1,..   v;w;.,\  Ni.i  ^itfli  .haccm^  is  water,  fonns  i 
V*^v  ...•*»  ml^.»    •  •  ,%»..^*x ,    >..,*^.^  ^^;  ,^-^\.iTi«f  n*  lair. 
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water,  and  shaken  from  time  to  time;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand,  in  order  (hat 
the  excess  of  lime  may  subside;  the  bottle  should  always  be  kept  filled  with 
water.  If  a  saturated  solution  of  l^drate  of  lime  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  it  deposits  the  crystallised  hydrate  in  six-sided  tables. 

lime-water  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  feebly  alkaline  taste.  When 
lime-water  is  exposed  to  air,  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  forms  upon  its  surface,  and 
if  this  be  broken,  a  fresh  pellicle  forms  until  all  the  lime  is  precipitated;  hence^ 
lime-water  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles. 

A  mixture  of  finely  divided  hydrate  of  lime  with  water,  is  termed  milk  or 
cream  of  lime,  according  to  its  consiHtence.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  much  more  solu- 
ble in  solution  of  sugar  than  in  pure  water;  the  solution  is  usually  known  as 
9ugQr4imej  and  is  useful  in  the  laboratory. 

§  195.  Uses  of  Hydrate  of  Limb. — This  substance  is  applied  to  numerous 
purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  mortar  for  building  purposes;  this  is  usually  composed  of  1  part  of 
freshly-slaked  lime,  and  2  or  3  parts  (or  even  more,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  lime)  of  sand,  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  which  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer 
between  the  stones  to  be  cemented. 

The  hardtning  of  mortar  is  explained  partly  on  mechanical,  partly  on  chemi- 
cal principles.  The  chief  chemical  alteration  which  mortar  undergoes,  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  lime  into  carbonate,  which  is  capable  of  com- 
bininff  with  unaltered  hydrate  of  lime,  to  form  a  solid  mass.  It  also  appears 
that  the  deposition  of  minute  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  helps  materially  to 
bind  the  particles  together.  These  reasons  may  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  rapid  $eUing  of  the  mortar ;  but  direct  experiments  and  analyses  of  very 
old  mortars  have  shown  that  its  ultimate  conversion  into  a  hard  stone-like  mass, 
most  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  formation  of  a  silicate  of  lime,  by 
the  action  of  lime  upon  the  sand,  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  The  sand  has, 
moreover,  a  most  important  mechanical  effect  in  preventing  the  mass  from  shrink- 
ing too  much  when  dried,  and  in  forming  a  number  of  nuclei  around  which  the 
lime  adheres. 

The  nature  of  the  sand  is  not  without  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  mortar; 
rough  irregular  grains  are  preferable  to  those  which  are  quite  smooth ;  the  sand 
should  also  be  as  pure  as  possible.  Mortar  does  not  set  firmly  when  dried  too 
quickly ;  hence  it  sets  better  in  temperate  seasons  than  in  hot  summers. 

Water  containing  much  alkaline  chloride  should  not  be  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  mortar,  since  its  action  upon  lime  would  give  rise  to  the  production 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  would  prevent  the  drying  of  the  mortar. 

Ifydraulic  morfart  and  cement$  are  such  as  set  under  water,  and  are  not  dis- 
mtegrated  by  its  action.  These  are  usually  prepared  either  from  natural  or 
irtiiicial  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  silica,  or  silicate  of  alumina  or  of 
Burnesia. 

They  are  prepared  from  limestones  containing  certain  proportions  of  the  three 
latter  ingredients.  When  a  limestone  of  this  description  is  calcined,  a  double 
ttlicate  of  alumina  (or  magnesia)  and  lime  is  formed,  which  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  water  to  produce  a  compact  hydrate  which  resists  the  action  of  that 
aolvent. 

Even  dolomite  (carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia)  calcined  at  a  moderate  heat, 
exhibits  the  property  of  a  hydraulic  lime;  and  half-burnt  lime  (containing  still 
a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate)  will  also  set  under  water. 

In  order  that  a  limestone  containing  silica  may  bo  employed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hydraulic  lime,  it  is  necessary  that  this  ingredient  be  present  in  a  state 
in  which  it  is  capable  of  entering  readily  into  combination  with  the  lime,  which 
IB  the  case  with  the  silica  contained  in  clay.  If  carbonate  of  lime  be  mixed  with 
gelatinous  silica^  a  good  cement  is  obtained  on  calcination;  but  if  sand  or  rock- 
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crystal  be  eroplojed,  the  remilting  product  is  valaeless.  Those  olsjs  are  best 
fitted  for  the  prodaetion  of  cements  which  yield  a  portion  of  their  silica  to  a 
solution  of  potassa. 

If  an  hydraulic  lime  be  calcined  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  silicates  undergo 
a  purtial  fusion,  and  will  not  set  afterwards  under  water.  The  heat  employed 
should  be  only  just  high  enough  to  expel  the  water  from  the  day,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Neither  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  nor  lime,  alone,  will  set  under  water,  but 
if  an  intimate  mixture  of  clay  and  chalk  be  calcined  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  water,  a  hydrated  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  is 
formed  as  a  hard  mass,  which  yields  gelatinous  silica  when  treated  with  acids, 
although  no  silica  can  be  separated  in  this  manner  from  ordinary  day.  If  the 
clay  or  limestone  should  contain  a  little  alkali,  it  appears  to  promote  the  solidifi- 
cation of  the  cement  by  carryins  the  silica  to  the  lime. 

When  clay  which  has  been  dried  at  a  moderately  high  temperature  is  immersed 
in  lime-water,  it  slowly  extracts  the  lime,  depriving  the  solution  of  ito  alkaline 
reaction.  Hydrated  alumina  and  gelatinous  silica  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
more  slowly.  Hence  it  appears  that  clay,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  alumina  and 
silica,  are  capable  of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  lime,  enm  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

One  variety  of  hydraulic  lime  is  simply  a  poor  lime,  containing  10  or  15  per 
cent  of  clay;  when  such  lime  is  slaked  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  it  is 
found  to  set,  oven  under  water,  af^er  some  time,  in  eonsMuence  of  a  combinatioB 
between  the  silicate  of  alumina  (day)  and  the  lime.  Oemente  similar  to  thi% 
prepared  by  the  judicious  calcination  of  certain  argillaceous' limestones,  are  known 
as  Jioman  rtmmt,  J\}rffan€i  cementy  kc. ;  they  contain  Irom  10  to  35  per  cent  of 
day ;  those  which  contain  most  of  this  ingredient  solidify  most  rapidly.  Lime- 
stones containine  8  to  12  per  cent  of  clay  lumish  a  hydraulic  lime,  which  hardens 
under  water  in  15  or  'JO  days.  When  they  contain  15  to  18  per  cent  of  day, 
the  hardening  tokes  place  in  8  days.  If  the  clay  amount  to  25  per  cent  the 
resulting  cement  will  set  in  3  or  4  days. 

Roman  cement  contains  about  35  per  cent  of  day,  and  hardens  even  within 
an  hour,  if  of  good  quality. 

The  ami>unt  of  cluv  contained  in  any  spocimen  of  limestone  may  be  readily 
dotomiiiied  by  treating  it  with  dilute  hydnx^hloric  acid,  when  the  day  is  left  un- 
dis»olved,  and  may  l«e  collected  on  a  filter,  wdl  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

i  he  Roman  cement  was  originally  made  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  slaked 
limo  sDil  j>¥zx*»faHo^  (^a  rock  of  volcanic  origin  found  near  Naples),  but  is  now 
prei^red  fn>m  masses  of  argil IaceiHi»  limo:»tone  (containing  30  per  cent,  of  day) 
prvKunxl  fn^Di  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  and  other  parts  of  the  London  clay.  lime- 
stones which  ivutain  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  day  do  not  furnish  a  cement 
when  burnt.  Hydraulic  limes  are  sv^metimes  made  arcidciaJly,  by  mixing  lime 
aihl  clay  in  pnifH.T  prv»p^»rtion*.* 

Hydraulic  mortar  of  ^K>d  i^uality  may  be  known  by  its  not  showing  any  tend- 

*  Thi»  DiiD«nl  U  nriu?trkAM«  t\>r  ih«  nMv{in«iK»  w:tb  vbtch  \X  c^^mbines  with  lime,  beiag 
c«:  .ib<e  e\<rii  ^»«"  e:&tru\rc::;^  it  :rv»w  ii*  sk^Iutiou  :u  wuter.  Xlvwt  of  the  tut'ad  of  Tokaoic 
or.^iu  V'*^'**'**'  *^*  i'X\-t>*rf>>  *■(;  puaiohiaw  atij  are  f 'ua-i  in  Taricu*  kvalicies:  pmioltiH* 
ii;s>  «*^o  K»  t\'vWic\\J  vv  iMMiTV  \:ir.c;:c:i  .:'  v.v:mu:  •«  v-:«v  ouvise»i  i:  *  m-.icmte  heat. 
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encj  to  crack  when  liardened  under  water,  by  its  acquiring  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  hardnese  in  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  resistiDg  the  action  of  water. 
The  surfaces  of  the  stones  should  always  be  moistened  before  the  mortar  is  applied. 
A  certain  quantity  of  sand  is  always  added  to  hydraulic  mortar,  to  prevent 
excessive  shrinking. 

Hydraulic  lime  will  not  harden  if  it  be  immediately  placed  in  water,  without 
having  acquired  a  certain  consistence.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
attracting  moisture  to  any  extent  from  the  atmosphere,  as  its  quality  is  then 
much  deteriorated. 

The  solidification  of  hydraulic  lime  is  much  promoted  by  a  high  temperature 
and  increased  pressure. 

Eantom^t  vitrified  cement  is  prepared  by  boiling  flints,  under  pressure,  with 
caudtic  soda  or  potassa,  when  a  solution  of  alkaline  silicate  is  obtained,  which 
IB  intimately  mixed  with  1  part  of  pipe-clay,  1  part  of  powdered  flint,  and  10 
parts  of  sand;  thie  mixture  is  pressed  into  moulds,  dried,  and  carefully  annealed. 

Alum-shale,  ashes  of  coal,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  'instead  of  clay  for  the 
nanulscture  of  cement. 

The  hydraulic  mortar  of  Toumay  is  prepared  ^m  the  refuse  of  the  lime- 
kilns (containing  lime  and  coal-ashes  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  :  3),  which  is 
daked  with  water  and  well  mixed. 

Certain  iron  and  copper  slags  have  also  been  found  to  afford  exbellent  cements 
when  mixed  with  burnt  lime. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  slag  is  fitted  for  this  purpose,  it  is  digested,  in 
the  state  of  fine  powder,  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  if  much  gelatinous  silica 
be  separated,  the  slag  may  be  used  for  preparing  a  cement. 

Lime  is  also  employed  as  a  manure ;  its  action  in  this  capacity  can  scarcely  be 
nid  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  but  it  appears  to  depend^  to  a  slight  extent, 
apoD  its  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  lime  for  too  crops,  and  in  a  much 
neater  degree,  upon  its  promoting  the  decay  of  the  organic  matters  contained 
m  the  soil,  hastening  their  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  from 
which  the  plants  appear  to  derive  their  food.  The  lime  may  also  be  useful  in 
decomposing  minerals  contuning  potassa,  and  converting  this  base  into  a  soluble 
form.  In  some  cases,  lime  containing  magnesia  has  been  found  injurious  to 
planta. 

Large  qoantities  of  hydrate  of  lime  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  am- 
monia and  of  bleaching-powder,  and  in  the  purification  of  gas ;  it  is  also  exten- 
iiTely  employed  by  the  candle-maker,  the  soap-boiler,  the  cotton-printer,  the 
tinner,  and  the  sugar-refiner.     In  medicine,  lime-water  is  used  as  an  antacid. 

The  chemist  devotes  hydrate  of  lime  to  a  variety  of  uses ;  it  serves  him  to 
prepare  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  to  absorb  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  also  used  as  a 
reaoent. 

Clearly  all  those  salts  of  lime  which  are  neutral  in  constitution  are  neutral  to 
test-papers. 

Nitrate  op  Lime,  CaO.NO^ 

§  196.  This  salt  sometimes  effloresces  on  the  walls  of  cloacae,  &c.,  being  formed 
by  nitrificaUon  (eee  §  144).  It  is  also  produced  in  the  nitre-beds  by  the  same 
prooesB. 

Nitrate  of  lime  is  prepared  by  saturating  dilute  nitric  acid  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  evaporaUng  to  crystallization.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  of 
the  formula  GaO.NO^-f  4Aq ;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water ; 
oonoentrated  nitric  acid,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  produces  a  crystalline 
predpitate  of  the  nitrate.  When  heated,  the  crystals  fuse,  lose  their  water 
easily,  and  are  finally  decomposed  into  lime,  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Nitrate  of  lime  sometimes  finds  an  application  in  consequence  of  its  great 
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attraction  for  water ;  this  salt  is  also  an  intermediate  product  of  tke  nitre  manu- 
facture. 
Nitrate  of  lime  ia  capable  of  combining  with  lime  to  form  two  btaw  salts. 

Htpochlorite  of  Lime,  CaO.CIO. 

§  197.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  solution  of  bypochlorom  add  to  milk 
of  lime,  so  that  the  latter  may  remain  in  excess;  it  is  only  known  in  solution, 
which  bleaches  test-papers,  and  is  easily  decomposed  into  chlorate  €i  lime  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  In  mixture  (or  combination  ?)  with  1  equivalent  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  it  forms  the  well  known  chloride  of  lime. 

Htpochlorite  of  Lime  with  Chloride  of  Calcium.    Chloride  or  Lime. 

Bleach.  CaOClO+CaCl. 

This  compound,  which  is  so  important  in  the  arts,  is  obtidned  bj  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

If  an  exccu  of  Murine  bo  brought  in  contact  with  hydrate  of  Ume,  chloride 
of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime  are  formed : — 

6(CaO.HO)+Cl,«6CaCl+CaO.C10,+6HO ; 

but  if  the  Jtjfdrate  ofUme  be  tit  rurcetx,  the  decomposition  is  as  follows  :— - 

2tCaO.HO)+Cl.«CaO.C10+CaCl+2HO. 

This  process  is  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale ;  the  chlorine  is  slowly  geDe* 
rated,  in  a  leaden  or  stone  retort  heated  by  steam,  from  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of 
mangano;«e,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or  from  binoxide  of  maneanese 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  from  the  alkali-works  (with  which  the  Ueadi- 
factory  i^it  often  in  connection),  and  is  passed  into  chambers  of  brickwork|  in 
which  hydrate  of  lime  is  spread  out  upon  trays  placed  one  above  the  other.*  In 
this  process,  the  temperature  should  not  rise  above  62**  F.  (16^.5  C),  or  modi 
chlorate  of  lime  will  bo  produced.  Wheii  the  chloride  of  lime  is  to  be  used  in 
stMutiou,  it  is  of) on  made  on  the  spot  by  pjis^ing  chlorine  into  an  excess  of  milk 
of  limo  kept  in  c^^ntinual  agitation. 

/V»j>rrfiV*. — The  sub^tanoo  tormed  chloriio  of  lime  is  a  white,  somewhat 
moist  powdor,  the  formula  of  which,  if  pun.\  wo-ulJ  be  CaO.ClO+CaCl+2  Aq; 
it  oi^ntains,  however,  bo<idos  thod«,  an  excvss  « f  hydrate  of  lime,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  carbonate.  AVhon  oxp^\^\i  to  air. ::  oontinually  evolves  hypochloroos 
aoiJ.  in  oonso^monc^  c^f  xho  aotion  of  the  c^rK^niv*  acid  upon  the  hypochlorite  of 
liir.o  :  ii  also  doliquos<vs  rapidly.  AVhoa  hoau\?.  i:  !,>»*  water,  and  is  converted 
iu:o  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  oaloium  aci  cilv  rate  of  lime : — 

S,0aO.0:O-CaCl  -CaO  C:0,-r-^0*Cl ; 
iho  oV.\"rato  of  lime  is  afterwards  dook^r^p>«\i  Vy  The  heat,  with  evolution  of 


>V  h.  tt  o\>v"wNi  r,x  a»T.  K>:aj> .«  ,«*  ,^:v«if  .-^  :=»  evvC,«  hypochlorous  add, 
XV  .  ^^.i  %rtvM**xN>.  ox.>4  ,s  V.'  »i4x.^*  ^j.va  ,x    ,c  %-,f?,:  »  <v«xiB»ilW  tricklinfcto 
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and  deposits  carbonate  of  lime.  When  the  solid  chloride  of  lime,  or  its  solution, 
is  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it  decomposes  according  to  the  equation  : — 

9(C!aO.C10+CaCl)=CaO.C10.+  17CaCl+0„ ; 

so  that  it  is  advantageous  to  use  it  freshly  prepared. 

If  chloride  of  lime  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  acid,  even  of  carbonic  acid,  it 
evolves  chlorine : — 

CaO.C10+CaCl+2(H0.803)=2HO+2  (CaO.SO,)+Cl, ; 

and,  by  means  of  the  nascent  chlorine,  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  free 
acid  bleaches  much  more  powerfully  than  the  chloride  alone.  If  the  add  be 
added  in  small  quantity,  bypochlorous  acid  is  evolved. 

Umm  of  Chhride  of  Lime.— This  substance  is  the  chief  bleaching  agent  em- 
ployed for  cotton  and  linen ;  it  is  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  an  acid. 
The  stuff  is  first  toured.^  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  bath  of  very  dilute  (sulphuric)  add, 
then  steeped  in  the  bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  afterwards  soured  again,  and  finally 
washed  in  an  alkaline  lye. 

The  superior  bleaching  power  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  with  an  acid 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  cotton  printing,  for  the  production  of  white  patterns 
apoD  a  colored  ground.  The  pattern  is  printed  upon  a  madder-red  ground,  for 
example,  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid  thickened  with  gum ;  it  is  then  immersed 
for  a  very  short  time  in  the  bleaching  liquor,  when  the  color  is  discharged  in 
those  parts  only  which  were  impregnated  with  the  add. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  also  employed  to  destroy  the  gaseous  poisons  with  which 
the  atmosphoe  of  sick-rooms,  and  other  localities,  is  contaminated ;  the  hypo- 
chlocooB  add  evolved  from  the  compound  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  add  of 
the  air,  oxidiies  and  destroys  the  miasmata;  in  this  application,  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  sometimes  sprinkled  over  the  floor  of  the  room ;  sometimes 
a  cloth  is  saturated  with  it,  and  hung  up  in  the  air,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  as 
where  lam  quantities  of  sulphurett^  hydrogen,  emanating  from  cloacso,  &c., 
are  to  be  destroyed,  the  powder  itself  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  added 
by  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  a  shallow  vessel.  A  mixture  of  bleaching  powder 
aad  alam  is  particularly  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  occasionally  used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

When  we  remember  the  circumstances  which  may  -alter  the  composition  of 
chloride  of  lime — vis  :  the  extent  to  which  the  lime  was  saturated  with  chlorine, 
tlie  degree  of  humidity  of  the  lime,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  bleach, 
when  prepared,  has  been  kept  in  store,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which 
it  has  been  kept,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  various  samples  of  bleaching  powder 
contiin  very  different  quantities  of  available  chlorine. 

€rood,  £reshly  prepared  bleach  contains  80  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine,  but 
specimenslare  sometimes  met  with  which  contain  only  10  per  cent. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  spedmens  of 
bleach,  which  operation  is  usually  termed  chlorimetr^  (tee  Quantitative  Analysb, 
Special  Methods). 

SuLPHTTB  OF  LiMS,  OaO.SO,+2Aq. 

§  198.  Ibis  salt  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  sulphite  of  soda, 
^obstitating  the  hydrate,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  for  the 
lolatioQ  of  soda. 

Sulphite  of  lime  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  when  exposed  to  air,  it 
becomes  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  sulphate.  When  heated,  sulphite  of 
lime  is  deoompoeed  into  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphide  of  caldum : — 

4(CaO.SO,)=8(CaO.SO,)+CaS. 

The  sulphite  of  lime  dissolves  in  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  forming,  proba- 
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bly,  an  acid  ndphiie.  The  salphite  may  be  obttined  frovn  tliiB  solatioo  in  faeza- 
gr>Dal  needles.  Sulphite  of  lime  haa  been  reoentlj  employed  in  the  exiraction 
of  sugar  from  beet-root ;  it  haa  been  found  that  the  addition  of  thia  inbstanee  to 
the  pulp  prevents  the  change  of  color  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  loss  of 
sugar  by  fermentatioD.  This  use  of  sulphite  of  lime  is  explained  by  its  prone- 
ness  to  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  Limi,  CaO.SO,. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  abundantly  in  nature.  The  names,  tmlfydrite  and 
karUentiUf  are  applied  to  native  forms  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime. 

Hydrated  Sulphate  or  Lims,  CaO.SO,.HO.+Aq,  occurs  as  mMwmi  akh 
bcuteTf  and  $elenite.    Sulphate  of  lime  is  also  found  in  most  river  aMwell  waters. 

It  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of  lime. 

Fropertiet.'^Anhydrite  is  a  hard,  crystalline,  compaet  mineral,  of  sp.  gr.  2.9. 
It  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  assumes  a  crystalline  structure  on  eooUng.  It  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  heat. 

Gyptum  is  usually  found  in  large  masses,  compact,  micaceous,  or  fibrous,  and 
occasionally  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  aggregated  together  in  the  form  of 
a  spear-head.  This  mineral  is  not  very  hard ;  it  may  be  scratcdied  even  with 
the  nail ;  its  sp.  er.  is  2.8. 

When  heated,  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  (gypenm)  loses  its  water  al  about 
258''  or270<'  F.  (121<>  or  132^'  G.y  wad  is  converted  into  anhydrous  anlphate; 
this  change  is  effected  more  easily  in  a  current  of  air.  The  mineral  then  be> 
comca  more  friable,  and  if  powdered  and  mixed  with  water  into  a  paate,  this 
will  solidify  in  a  short  Ume,  m  consequence  of  the  combination  of  the  water  with 
the  particles  of  sulphate  of  lime.  A  slight  elevation  of  temperatare  resolts 
from  this  combination,  which  is  also  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  voliiBie.*  If 
the  gypsum  be  too  strongly  heated  after  the  water  is  expelled,  it  ond^voes  a 
partial  fusion,  and  loses  this  property  of  recombining  easily  with  water.  l%e  de- 
hydrated gypsum  gradually  absorbs  water  from  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  said  to  present  an  ano- 
malv  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  sulphate  of  soda,  being  most  sdnble  in  water 
at  95^  F.  (85^  CO    Thus  :— 

100  parts  of  water  at  dissolve  of  sulphate  of  lime 

82*F.      (0*^0.) 0.205  part 

08^  F.    (20°  C.) 0.241     " 

950  F.    (850  C) 0.254    « 

212<>  F.  (100^  0.) 0.217    « 

The  solution  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  nearly  tasteless;  when  slowly  evaporated, 
it  deMMits  small  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  native  gjpanm. 

When  waters,  containing  much  snlphate  of  lime,  aie  evaporated  in  bigh-pres- 
sure  Unlers  at  a  temperatui^  of  aU^ut  24S^  F.  v^l20~^  C"^  crystals  are  deposited 
of  iho  formula  2^0ai)  81^4- Aq.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  when  native  gyp- 
sum i»  heated  U^  ablaut  225-*  F.  (^l0i*O.> 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  whenw  this  latter  precipitateB  the 
salt  fi\>m  ics  aqueous  solution.   It  di:»olv«s  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  Ibrm- 


^  TW  v«ter  of  crr^uIUuti^^  mV"  ^  ex|Mu«d  M  t^  boilia^  ptKBt,  m  ranM^  over  nl- 
phurte  lu'Kl. 
Avvctfxlii^t  tv>  Mi'V'tt.  jj^vfy^wa  Nrw^uk^tf  «iLbtv^rvHL»  caij  «t  ;i  teoKf^ffsKuie  of  fh»  S^lf 

*  Vwbuntt  ^v\«s*ttw  ^<i-.v.ii(*«  a:A.\  %ln«  «kix«\i  ia  y«v»w»i»r,  wtth  whttioBs  of  varioiis 
mJu  \^  )vU«Hk  irit^sUn^  A  iaM$»  ^«tW  »i.iuUr  tv  cvautca  h^nined  gj^tfUiB. 
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mgj  it  is  said,  a  hitmlphatey  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  the  neutral  salt 
and  hjdrated  siilphurio  acid. 

The  sulphate  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may 
be  afiterwards  deposited  again  in  crystals.  Dilute  nitric  acid  ia  also  capable  of 
dissoMng  this  salt. 

Sulphate  of  lime  in  a  state  of  solution,  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
organic  mattersi  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  calcium,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
Irater  and  carbonic  acid,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  with  evolution  of 
SlUphaietted  hydrogen  (jpage  162) : — 

CaS+HO+CO,-CaO.CO,+HS. 

Hiis  deoompoation  frequently  takes  place  in  mineral  waters  which  have  been 
kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with  cork,  and  may  help  to  explain  the  formation 
of  sulphurous  waters. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  easily  reduced  to  sulphide  of  calcium  by  roasting  with  de- 
ozidinng  agents,  e.  g.  carbon.  If  the  sulphide  thus  obtained  be  moistened  and 
exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  it  yields  a  large  supply  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Pelonze  has  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  method  in  the  pre- 
paration of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  event  of  a  rise  of  price  in  Sicilian  sulphur.  If 
Bolphate  of  lime  be  mixed  with  sand,  and  exposed  to  a  bright  red  heat  (espe- 
cially if  a  current  of  steam  be  passed  over  it),  silicate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
Bolphurous  acid  passes  off,  together  with  oxygen : — 

Ca0.80,+SiO,=CaO.Si03+SO,+  0. 
Fremy  suggests  this  as  a  method  of  preparing  sulphuric  acid  from  gypsum. 

VkcB  of^ufphaie  of  Inme. — Sulphate  of  lime  is  used  chiefly  for  taking  moulds 
from  objects  of  which  copies  are  required ;  in  this  application  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  above-mentioned  property  which  dried  gypsum  possesses,  of  setting  into 
I  solid  mass  when  mixed  with  water.  In  order  to  prepare  the  gypsum  for  this 
uCy  the  masses  of  the  mineral  are  heated  in  kilns  (sometimes  built  up  with  the 
masses  themselves)  to  a  temperature  below  392°  F.  (200°  C),  until  all  the  water 
ie  expelled ;  they  are  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  sent  into  commerce  under  tho 
Dime  of  piaster  of  Paris, .  The  quality  of  the  plaster  thus  obtained  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  temperature  employed,  since,  as  before  stated,  the  burnt 
gypsum  combines  very  slowly  with  water,  if  it  has  been  exposed  to  too  high  a 
temperature.^ 

It  has  been  proposed,  of  lute  years,  to  employ  steam  at  a  high  pressure  for  this 
parpose  (the  gypsum  being  placed  in  ovens  heated  externally  by  steam),  and  the 
process  is  saidTto  be  successful.  Some  specimens  of  plaster  of  Paris  evolve  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  when  mixed  with  water;  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
sulphide  of  calcium  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate,  by  the  action  of 
the  flame  in  the  kiln ;  very  fine  plaster  is  burnt  out  of  contact  with  the  flame. 
Plaster  of  Paris  becomes  useless  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  since  it  is  gradu- 
illy  converted  into  the  hyd rated  sulphate.  The  best  plaster  is  that  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  the  superiority  being  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  clay. 

The  quality  of  any  specimen  is  best  ascertained  by  actual  trial,  but  the  tem- 
perature observed  during  the  setting  of  the  plaster  is  a  good  indication.' 

The  slight  expansion  in  the  setting  of  the  plaster  renders  it  particularly  appro- 

{riate  for  taking  moulds,  since  it  forces  the  material  into  every  line  of  the  model, 
^laster  of  Paris  is  also  largely  used  as  a  cement  for  building  purposes. 

'  Experience  has  shown  that  gypsum,  entirely  deprived  of  its  water,  does  not  harden 
80  rapidly  as  that  which  has  only  been  heated,  until  tlie  tumultuous  expulsion  of  yapur 
has  ceased,  when  the  gypsum  still  retains  one-fourth  its  water. 

'  Gay-Lnssao  has  observed  that  the  hardness  of  plaster  oasts  is  to  some  extent  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  original  unbumt  gypsum. 
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Stucco  ooiurista  of  plaster  which  has  been  mixed  with  water  oontdning  gela- 
tin (siKc)  or  gum  in  solation;  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish^  and  may  be 
variously  colored. 

A  composition  containing  plaster  of  Paris  and  alum  has  been  lately  introduced 
for  taking  casts,  and  is  not  ^nly  harder  than  ordinary  plaster,  but  poesesses  some- 
what the  appearance  of  marble,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  the  action  €i  moisture 
in  a  higher  degree  than  common  plaster.  In  order  to  prepare  thia  matexial,  the 
gypsum,  having  been  burnt  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  soaked  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  for  some  hours,  and  then  again  burnt  at  a  doll  red  heat  This 
plaster  takes  longer  to  set  than  the  ordinary  kind.  When  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sand,  it  gives  a  very  hard  cement.  By  impregnating  plaster-casts 
with  solution  of  soluble  glass,  and  exposing  them  to  air,  they  acquire  a  high 
degree  of  hardness. 

Gypsum  is  occasionally  used  for  agricultural  purposes;  its  operation  as  a 
manure  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  its  direct  necessity  to  the  composition  of  the 
plant,  for  nearly  all  plant-ashes  contain  this  substance.  It  has  been  fonnd  advanU 
ageous  to  mix  gypsum  with  dung  or  stable-manure,  since  it  fixes  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia^  converting  it,  by  double  decomposition,  into  sulphate. 

Phosphatks  of  Lims. 

§  199.  Only  the  tribasio  phosphates  of  this  base  have  received  any  conrider- 
able  8hare  of  attention. 

TRiPiiospnATE  OF  Lime  (3CaO.PO,)  is  precipitated  when  chloride  of  calcium 
is  added  to  triphosphate  of  soda  (SNaOPO^).  It  is  likewise . obtained  when 
chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  common  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.PO.), 
mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  or  when  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  (3H0.P()]j 
is  added  to  chloride  of  calcium,  and  followed  by  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  composition  of  these  precipitates  is  expressed  by  the  formula  3CaO.P0| 
+  -Aq;  they  are  white,  gelatinous,  and  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

The  uiineral  optUit^  is  a  compound  of  triphosphate  of  lime  with  chloride  or 
fluoride  of  c^loium  ^3,^o0a0.ro4\CaF). 

Common  Phosviiate  of  Lime  (2C;iO.IIO.P03). — When  common  phosphate 
of  siHla  (2 NsiO  110.1^1^  is  added  to  chloride  of  calcium,  a  white  gelatinous  pre* 
cipitAte  is  obtaine\l«  of  the  formula  •J0aO.nO.PO,-f  4Aq.  This  precipitate  is 
easily  s^^luble  iu  acids;  when  di^^sted  with  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  the 
triphosphate  ^3(^aO.IH.>J,  whilst  phi^sphsite  of  ammonia  is  found  in  solution. 

Aoii>  PiK)srii.\TE  OF  Lime  ^CaO'JUO.KV  ^^  formed  when  bone-earth  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  »cid;  if  the  former  be  digested  for  some  time  with  oil  of 
vitriv^K  water  then  added,  aud  the  Si^Iutiou  filtered  fi\>m  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lime,  it  yields,  ou  evap^^rativm,  crystals  of  the  formula  C^O.^HO.PO^;  these  are 
delii)UCNceut^  aud  very  s^^luble  iu  water.  When  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  addisl  to  triphiv<phate  of  lime,  the  whole  of  the  ph«>>phoric  acid  is  liberated. 

It  will  be  nuuembered  that  the  acid  pho^pLaie  of  lime  is  employed  for  the 
pn»jv^ration  of  phvvphorus. 

IV>XV-RAftTH,  Ih^nx-A$h. 

The  residue  «^biained  bv  ihe  ineineraii^Hs  of  K>Qe««  cv^ntuns  about  |.  of  phoe- 
ph*te  of  hu>e;  the  t\>r«iuua  of  lh»  ph.whate  »»*  nvmeriv  written  8CaO.3P0p 
Wiwji  ^H*«^  as  a  ev^biiMti.^  v>f  ::^;yOaO  IV,^  w::h  iOaOPO,.  The  recent 
in\\>»{^i««i:.'iu  *n5*  KAe«>X\«  homvwr,  h»\^  sl.*»a  :ii*  to  l»  mei^lj  triphosphate 
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position  of  plants.  When  ground  bones  alone  are  employed,  the  triphosphate  of 
iinie  which  they  oontain,  being  insolable  in  water,  can  only  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  the  plants  in  minute  quantities,  dissoWed  by  the  saline  solutions  which 
it  meets  with  in  the  soil;^  where  an  abundant  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
needed,  as  for  turnip-crops,  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  convert  the  triphos- 
phate into  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  This  is  effected 
by  gradually  mixing  the  bone-dust  with  i  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  water  after  each  portion  of  oil  of  vitriol;  the  mass 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  till  quite  dry,  and  is  then  used  under  the  name 
of  mperphotphate ;  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  animal  portion  of  the  bones 
with  aoid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Hose  has  recently  examined  certain  double  phosphates  of  lime  and  the  alka- 
lie:$.  By  igniting  mixtures  of  pyrophosphate  of  lime  with  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  alkaline  carbonates,  insoluble  compounds  were  obtained,  having  the 
composition  corresponding  approximately  to  the  formula  MO.2CaO.PO5.  Simi- 
lar oompoonds  were  obtained  by  igniting  mixtures  of  pyrophosphate  of  lime 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  These  compounds,  however,  could  only  be  produced 
in  the  dry  way. 

Rose  idso  thinks  it  probable  that  a  class  of  soluble  double  phosphates  exists, 
having  the  general  formula  2MO.CaO.PO5  (M  representing,  as  before,  an  alkali- 
metal.)  The  experiments  were  extended  to  baryta  and  strontia,  with  similar 
results. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  Chalk,  CaO.CO,. 

§  200.  This  substance  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  numerous  forms, 
in  the  mineral  world.  Calcareous  spar,  Iceland  spar,  arrogonite,  limestone, 
chalk,  and  marble,  all  consist  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

Shelli  are  composed  chiefly  of  this  substance ;  the  bones  of  animals  likewise 
contain  a  considerable  quantity.     It  is  also  found  in  spring  and  river  waters. 

Carbonate  of  lime  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  washing;  the  p-ecipitated  chalk 
of  the  Pharmaoopceia  is  prepared  in  this  manner. 

Iceland  upar  is  found  in  transparent  colorless  rhombohedra,  of  spec.  grav.  2.7; 
thew  oiystak  exhibit  the  property  of  double  refraction,  and  arc  therefore  in 
BQch  request  for  optical  experiments.  Other  kinds  of  calcareous  spar  crystallize 
in  the  same  system. 

Arragoniie  forms  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  sometimes  colorless,  and  occa- 
n'onally  colored  yellow  and  blue  by  metallic  oxides.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  8.75. 
When  heated,  a  crystal  of  arragonite  is  reduced  to  a  number  of  small  crystals, 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of  Iceland  spar.' 

The  different  varieties  of  marble  owe  their  various  colors  chiefly  to  organic 
(bituminous)  matters,  and  the  oxides  of  iron.  The  white  Carrara  marble  is  the 
purest. 

Properties. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  respecting  Iceland 
spar  and  arragonite,  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  dimorphous  substance.  When 
an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  a  lime-salt,  a  bulky  precipi- 
tate is  obtained,  which  shortly  becomes  crystalline,  and  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  exhibits  the  rhombohedra  of  Iceland  spar.  If,  however,  a  hot 
Solution  of  a  lime-salt  be  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 

*  Phosphate  of  lime  may  also  be  taken  up  by  the  plants,  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water 
oontatming  carbonic  acid. 

'  When  waters  containing  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution  are  exposed  to  a  high  tern- 
perfttare,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  the  same  crystalline  form  as  arrngoDitc, 
whiUt  that  which  is  deposited  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  presents  the  same  form  as 
Iceland  spar. 
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powder  is  precipitated,  which  is  composed  of  minute  crystals  similar  to  those  of 
arragonite;  if  this  powder  be  gently  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  a  oollectioa  of 
minate  rhonibohcdra. 

When  heated  to  redness,  carbonate  of  lime  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  con- 
verted into  quicklime  ;  this  decomposition  is  more  easily  efieoted  in  a  current 
of  steam  or  atmospheric  air.  If  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  be  sealed  in  an  iron 
tube,  and  heated,  it  is  not  decomposed,  but  may  be  fused  into  a  mass  which, 
when  cuol,  has  a  crystalline  structure,  and  much  resembles  marble. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  carbonic 
acid,  forming,  probably,  a  bicarbonate  of  lime.  If  a  stream  of  carbonic  aoid  be 
passed  through  lime-water,  the  white  precipitate  produced  at  first,  mdnally  dis- 
appears, and  a  solution  of  bicarboncUe  of  Itme  is  produced.  This  solntion  r^tdily 
parts  with  carbonic  acid,  and  deposits  carbonate  of  lime.  This  change  takes 
plftoo  even  on  exposure  to  air,  and  hence,  cisterns  which  contain  water  rich  in 
Dicarbouate  of  lime,  are  often  coated  with  a  compact  incrustation  of  the  carbonate. 

The  so-called  p^ifying  ^rutga  in  Tuscany  and  Auvergne,  owe  their  curious 
properties  to  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  When  any  object  is  ezpoeed 
to  the  action  of  these  waters,  it  becomes  inorusted  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

tSUtbictifcA^  found  in  certain  caverns,  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  depoitited  in  a  crystalline  state  from  every  drop  of  water,  holding  bicarbonate 
of  lime  in  solution,  which  drips  through  the  roof;  from  the  spot  upon  which 
the  dn^ps  of  water  fall,  a  italagmite  often  rises  to  meet  the  stalaodte  depending 
from  above. 

Tho  Sf^Iution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  also  deposits  the  carbonate  when  boiled, 
thus  giving  rise  to  an  incriuiation  of  this  salt  upon  the  interior  of  boilers  in 
which  highly  calcareous  waters  are  employed  (page  121).  Carbonate  of  lime 
disst^Ivos  in  all  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  its  base  (excepting  in  hjdrooj- 
auic).  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugai^water  is  exposed  to  the  ur  at  a  temperature 
of  about  o-^'F.  (,0*^0.),  colorless  rhombohedral  crystals  are  deposited,  of  the 
formula  CHiHX\+5Aq;  these  lose  their  water  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
IH^mtun*  (SO-^  to  100''  F.^ 

I'tii  or'  ( 4ir/K>M(i«v  o/  LiW. — The«e  are  v^ry  various.  Most  kinds  of  stone 
omplou\l  for  building  purpO(<os  arv  varieties  of  limestone  ;  marble  is  also  used 
to  a  gcx^ac  extent  in  building  and  for  statuary.  Lithographic  stones  are  composed 
of  earKuwto  of  lime. 

It  will  Iv  n*menibeivd  that  fCm^stL^m^  U  the  source  of  quicklime ;  it  is  burnt 
in  eiuisidorable  quautitie;^  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  sometimes  employed, 
uuburuc«  for  the  m«vhanical  aueIionitiv>n  of  joiL^. 

I juioscouo  is  alA>  very  muoh  u;f<\l  as  a  dux.  Of  late  years,  burnt  lime  has 
Kvn  suKx::!uti\i,  in  s^Hue  fttraa<v#«  apparently  wi:h  considerable  advantage. 

OhA'.ik  is  vwasionaily  us^  in  m^xucine  as  an  a=:ao:i :  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
prvjv*t\\i  bv  N*jir\'ful  loviipitioa.  JV«wr  t''r^\rr».i:^  .^Iev:^ct\i  shelb),  are  merely 
atK^hor  tVrm  o:  carlxHiafie  v>f  lime. 

Fri.*:*.5  wV.ji:  wo  haw  «ud  AXue  iv«{xccia^  th«  t^ies  o«  quicklime  in  the  pre- 

other 
that  ire 
Mote 
ouij.vxxu^  ;,  :.vr  ..v  v«\'Jn«»Un.^  o«  .j-ivi/.airf.     For  :i^  az^v^  of  limestones, 
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of  hjdrogen  is  added  to  lime-water;  the  binozide  is  Teiy  uostable;  easily  partiog 
with  the  secood  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

Chloride  of  Calcium,  CaCL 

§  201.  This  compound  is  found  in  most  natural  waters.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  lime  or  its  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

J^reparation  and  Proftertie^. — Chloride  of  calcium  is  generally  prepared  from 
the  residue  in  the  retort  after  the  preparation  of  ammonia;  this  residue  contains 
ehloride  of  calcium  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  lime ;  it  is  treated  with  water, 
filtered,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated.  The 
conoentrmted  solutioD,  on  cooling,  deposits  large  crystals  of  the  formula  CaCl+ 
6  Aq. 

These  crystals  are  colorless  and  highly  deliquescent  six-sided  prisms.  When 
exposed  t»  vacuoj  they  lose  4  equivalents  of  water,  and  become  opaque.  They 
fuse  veiy  easily  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  lose  4  equivalents  below 
392  F.  (200^0.),  leaving  a  white  porous  mass,  which  readily  absorbs  water,  and 
is  advantageously  employed  for  drying  gases.  When  farther  heated,  all  the 
water  is  expelled,  and  the  chloride  undergoes  the  igneous  fusion.  If  the 
fused  mass  be  strongly  ignited,  with  access  of  air,  chloride  is  evolved,  and  the 
residoe  beoomes  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  lime.  Fused  chloride  of  calcium 
ifler  ezposore  to  light,  is  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.  Anhydrous  chloride  of 
calcium  combines  with  water,  with  evolution  of  heat,  but  the  hydratcd  salt  gives 
rise  to  considerable  depression  of  temperature  when  dissolved  in  water.  A  mix- 
ture of  crystallixed  chloride  of  calcium  and  snow,  or  powdered  ice,  is  capable  of 
lowering  the  temperature  to  the  extent  of  82^  F.  At  the  ordinary  temperature, 
water  dissolves  15  parts  of  the  crystals.  A  saturated  solution  boils  at  336^  F. 
(169®C.},  and  is  sometimes  employed  in  operations  where  a  bath  of  this  tempera- 
ture is  Inquired. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol ;  if  the  solution 
be  evaporated,  tabular  crystals  are  obtained,  containing  59  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  capable  of  absorbing  ammoniacal  gas  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extetit,  producing,  it  is  said,  a  compound  of  the  formula  CuCl,4NH,. 

U$es, — Crystallize  chloride  of  calcium  is  employed  for  preparing  the  solution 
used  as  a  reagent. 

The  dried  porous  mass,  obtained  by  expelling  4  equivalents  of  water  from  the 
crystals,  is  used  for  drying  gases,  and  for  absorbing  the  water  in  the  direct  de- 
termination of  this  subistanoe,  or  of  hydrogen,  in  organic  analysis.^ 

Anhydrous  (fused)  chloride  of  calcium  is  useful  for  abstracting  water  from 
iiquid  organic  substances ;  thus,  in  purifying  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  digested  for 
&  day  or  two  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distilled  from 
them. 

Oxychlurtde  of  Calcium  (CaCl,3CaO)  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  hydrate  of 

«)ime  for  some  time  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  filtered 

Solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  prismatic  crystals  of  the  formula  CaCl. 3 CuO+  15Aq ; 

these  crystals  are  decomposed  by  alcohol,  or  by  pure  water,  into  lime  and  chloride 

of  caldnm. 

Fluoride  of  Calcium,  FluoeSpar,  CaF. 

This  substance  is  pretty  abundant  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  where  it  constitutes 
all  the  varieties  of  fluor-spar. 

1  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  chloride  employed  for  this  latter  purpose  be  not  al- 
kafine  (as  it  sometimes  is,  from  neglecting  to  add  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  preparing 
it  from  ammoaia  residues),  or  it  will,  by  absorbing  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  cause  an 
in  the  hydrogen,  and  a  deficiency  of  carbon. 
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Fluor-apar  is  generaUy  fband  in  veins  associated  with  ores  of  tin,  lead,  cop- 
per,  and  zino. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  flaoride  of  calcinm  occurs,  associated  with  phosphate 
of  lime,  in  apatite. 

Fluoride  of  calcium,  in  small  quantity,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bones 
of  animals,  and  is  found  in  some  minend  waters. 

It  is  precipitated  when  a  soluble  lime-salt  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  fluoride. 

The  precipitate  is  gelatinous,  and  very  transparent|  nearly  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric. 

Properties. — Fluor-spar  is  found  in  crystals,  the  primitive  form  of  which  i? 
the  cube;  these  are  generally  of  a  yellow  or  purple  oolor,  due  to  the  presence  of 
organic  matter ;  they  are  sometimes  pale  green,  or  even  colorless.  The  specific 
gravity  of  fluor-spar  is  3.1.  When  heated,  the  crystals  decrepitate,  at  the  same 
time  emitting  a  peculiar  blue  or  green  light,  which  resembles  a  name  playing 
over  the  surface.  When  the  decrepitation  has  ceased,  the  phosphorescence  is 
no  longer  perceived ,  perhaps  it  is  an  electric  phenomenon.  At  a  high  tempe- 
rature (in  the  blowpipe-flame)  fluor-spar  fuses,  and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  it  dissolves  to  some 
extent  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  with  evolution  of  a  little  hydrofluoric 
acid;  ammonia  precipitates  part  of  the  fluoride  unchanged  from  these  solutions. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  sulphate  of  limci  with  expubion 
of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  is  decomposed  when  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yield- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  and  an  alkaline  fluoride.  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that 
this  decomposition  ]b  not  complete  unless  silica  be  mixed  with  the  fluor-spar, 
when  an  alkaline  silicofluoride  is  formed. 

Ufes. — Fluor-spar  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  as  the  source  of  all  other 
fluorine-oompounds.  It  is  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting  certiun  ores,  especially  those 
of  copper. 

Moreover,  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  employed  for  the  fiibrication  of 
ornamental  vases,  &c.  Derlj/shire  spar,  so  much  used  for  thb  purpose,  is  a 
variety  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

,     Sulphides  of  Calcium. 

§  202.  Three  sulphides  of  calcium  are  known. 

Sulphide  of  Calcium  (CaS)  is  formed  when  hydrosulphnrio  acid  comes  in  con- 
tact with  lime ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  calcining  a  mixtnre  of  sulphate  of 
lime  with  charcoal. 

Sulphide  of  calcium  is  a  white  amorphous  substance,  which  is  luminous  in  the 
dark;'  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. When  boiled  with  water,  it  yields  hydrate  of  lime,  and  hydrosulphatc  of 
sulphide  of  calcium : — 

2CaS+2HO=CaO.HO-fCaS.HS. 

Suspended  in  water,  and  subjected  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  it  yields  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  sulphuretted  hjdrogen. 

An  insoluble  oxysulphide  of  calcium  is  formed  in  the  balling  process,  in  making 
carbonate  of  soda. 

BimJphiik  of  Cdlcium  (CaS^)  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  for  a  few  instants  a 
mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur ;  the  liquid  filtered  whilo  hot, 
deposits,  on  cooling,  orange-yellow  needles  of  the  bisulphide,  which  are  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  their  formula  is  CaS^-f  3Aq. 

rcntaanfphide  of  Calcium  (CaS^)  is  obtained  in  solution  when  milk  of  limo  is 

*  Sulphide  of  calcium  is  hence  sometimes  termed  Canton* t  photphorus. 
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boiled  £nr  a  eoBfldflnbfe  time  wilh  a  kige  ezceis  of  inlphiir.  It  ib  needless  to 
mj  that  the  focmatioii  of  tbe  biaalphideand  penUralphide  of  cakiaiii  u  attended 
by  that  of  hjpoenlphite  of  lime : — 

8CbO+St-2CaS.+GaO.S,0^ 

Phoohids  or  GALoiuXy  Ctkfi. 

PnpanUum. — ^To  prepare  phoof^iide  of  ealdomy  Tapor  of  phosphonu  is  passed 
over  quicklime  heated  to  redness. 

An  earthen  cmeihle  of  aboat  a  pint  capadt  j  is  taken,  and  a  ronnd  hole  drilled 
into  the  centre  of  the  bottom ;  into  this  hole  the  neck  of  a  Florence  flask  is  loted 
(with  a  lute  composed  of  8  or  10  parts  of  briek-dnst,  1  part  of  litharge,  and  lin- 
seed oil),  so  that  it  may  project  abont  half  an  inch  in  the  interior  of  the  crucible ; 
the  apparatus  shoold  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  that  the  lute  may 
dry ;  a  small  qnanti^  of  dry  phosphorus  is  then  introduced  into  the  flask,  the 
crudble  is  fiUed  with  fragments  of  quicklime,  and  so  placed  in  a  furnace  that  it 
may  be  sorromided  with  redhot  coke  or  charcoal,  without  heating  the  phos- 
phorus. When  the  erndble  is  heated  to  redness,  a  few  pieces  of  redhot  charcoal 
may  be  ]^aoed  beneath  the  Florence  flask,  and  the  phosphorus  converted  into 
vapor. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  when  vapor  of  phosphorus  is  passed  over  red- 
hot  lime  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation : — 

14CaO+P7=2(2CaO.PO,)-f6Ca,P. 

The  product  of  the  operation  is  brown  and  amorphous.  When  treated  with 
water,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  the  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  PH^  which  resolves  itself  at  once  into  solid  and  gaseous 
pbosphuretted  hydrogen  (««  page  181). 

The  alliaceous  odor  exhaled  by  the  brown  mass  is  due  to  the  phosphuretted 
liydrogen  produced  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  moisture. 


MAGNESIUM. 


St^m.  Mg.     Eq.  12.     Sp.  Gr,  1.743. 

§  203.  This  metal,  in  combination,  is  found  pretty  abundantly  in  nature.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  minerals,  and  exists  in  most  natural  waters. 

Magnesium  was  fint  prepared  by  Bussy,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing 
chloride  of  magnesium  with  potassium  at  a  high  temperature. 

Preparation. — A  few  pellets  of  potassium  or  sodium  are  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  platinum  crucible,  and  covered  with  fragments  of  annydreus  chloride  of 
magnesium ;  the  cover  of  tbe  crucible  is  then  secured  with  iron  wire,  and  the 
heat  of  a  Epirit-lamp  applied.  A  violent  reaction  takes  place,  the  result  of 
which  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

MgCl+K=kCl+Mg. 

The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  mass  treated  with  very  cold 
water,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  excess  of  chloride  of 
magnesium,  and  leaves  the  metal  in  the  form  of  globules. 

This  metal  has  recently  been  prepared  in  large  quantities  by  Bunscn,  by 
decomposing  fused  chloride  of  magnesium  by  the  galvanic  current. 

Properiiet. — Magnesium  is  a  white  malleable^  metal  resembling  ulver. 

1  Accordiog  to  Bonsen,  the  magnesium  obtained  by  electroljsis  is  scarcely  more  dae- 
tile  than  line  at  ordinary  temperatures,  whilst  that  reduced  by  potasdom  may  be  ham- 
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It  ill  not  altered  by  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  bat  ii  tarnished 
when  exfKMCfl  to  moist  air.  When  heated  to  diUl  redness  in  air  or  oxygen,  it 
bumH  with  a  vi?id  light,  and  is  converted  into  magnesia. 

TliiH  metal  funes  at  a  moderate  red  heat  It  is  scareely  affeeted  by  pare  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  bat  it  decomposes  it  at  the  boiling  point,  evolving 
liydro^'U.  Dilute  acids  readily  dissolve  this  metal,  evolving  hydrogen,  and  pro- 
ducing a  salt  of  magnesia. 

Nitric  acid  is  entirely  deoxidized  by  magnesium,  nitrogen  being  evolved ;  the 
metal  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  aulphune 
acid  diflfiolves  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Mognesium  forms  only  one  oxide — magnesia. 

Oxide  of  Maonisium,  Maqnesta,  Magnesia  Usta,  Calcxiikd  Magnesia. 

MgO.     Eq.  20. 

/Vrnrirar/on.— This  oxide  is  generally  prepared  by  calcinins  the  substance 
termed  in  pharmacy  vfiagnma  alba  until  it  ceases  to  effervesce  with  acids.  Mag- 
nesia alba  18  a  compound  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  maenesia,  from  which  tM 
watiT  and  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled  at  a  moderately  high  temperature. 

Tho  magnesia  prepared  in  this  way  is  a  ver^  light  bulky  powder ;  when  a 
denser  kind  is  required,  it  is  prepared  by  oalcinine  the  heavy  carbenate  of  mag- 
nesia, as  it  is  termed;  the  magnesia  thus  obtained  is  known  as  Aeary  eo&tiietl 

tN(fyM«*Jll*Cl. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  by  igniting  the  nitimie  of 
naffniMMa, 

/  Vit/i«T/iV«.— Magneria  is  a  white  powder,  varying,  as  already  mentioned,  in 
donsity.  It  is  unaltered  by  boat,  having  never  yet  been  fused.  Magnesia 
slowly  absorbs  water  and  carbimic  acid  from  the  air.  When  mmstened  widi 
water,  it  otuubines  with  it,  without  appreciable  ekvadoo  of  temperataie,  to  fern 
hydralo  of  magnesia. 

Hypratc  of  Magnesia,  MgO.HO. 

OrY^t^iUitixl  hydnto  of  ma^rno^ia  compi.>9i»  the  mineral  hrucite* 

It  may  U>  pr\'|vir\\1  difwttv  ivc^va  anhydn>a5  magnesia,  or  by  decomposing  a 
»i4utiou  of  a  smit  v^;j(ul|>hacif  ^  ^>f  ma^t^a,  wuh  pi.Ha;sdia. 

h\  iv^(V«. — llvdnte  of  mAiruoi^ia  fv>ntt$  a  vhise  po«der«  which  slowly  absorbs 
oarKmic  acid  fr^Hn  th^  atr  l&»  waiter  k»  ^Asily  ex^viled  by  heat.  This  hydrate 
1)1  vvrv  ^partn^lv  ^^tublo  in  w:A6er«  but  ^tttfioternciT  so  to  exhibit  an  alkaline  resc- 
li\«  I  |vut  i>^  aiibysir\'U5  tuAoCWiKa  n^ufsv^  acvac  ^JX*0  parts  of  water  at  the 
\>r«.\iUArv  ci^ttitvrasttnf ;  it  b  ffvta  Ww  ^\uble  in  ho<  waxer,  1  part  reqniriog 
iiltVWV  part;!L' 

M^ttiM!^  ^  K'hiedty  ir:u:\oY\M  r^t  wb«^.lilv^t^e  <<»  ii  a^^act-i :  i:  is  e^peeially  usefol 
a«  «n  Att:\W'  tv'  :hv*  wx*nl  icivU  ^9  s*a:^K^  .*C  pci&i4.'a::i^      Mi^e$ia  is  sometimes 

^,  Max  .V  yj\-(M^\>A  >>  j^cMH.>i^'a^  t»di^ii.'«u4  it  i:^  ^*a^*ai&:ie  u  dilate  nitrie 
a^*t«jL  j^  vvct^^i^^'Yi^  ^/  ^*i'^>ui<.;«sa»i<.i.'it. 

^''>*.^i^»<*^A     \Uw  ^-^^Af  vi;i:Mik.:*.«i^  n  m\'.\\ibX90in,^  7r2$auw  cf  tW  fonnnla 

>Hv<v«i    »i"  '•;**  ^ '*    t-\*Ky>     y-i   »-»'>«t^"x    -i.-v   n:tt:rv-in.^    •»  ■;!♦*   r .■*':*iai -fCia*."*  rh»t  Hut 
ttt^iis^v'tiH    s^«'*vs^>  V"   •\%«w>i:kiu  \«tk4ii.x  •  i;-.;v    k   iu\<  iKtUi      ;iifc-'  '■i-'*'^ "T-rf  ^T  ^cctrv" 
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MgO.NO,4-6Aq.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Nitrate  of  magnesia 
is  easily  decomposed  by  heat ;  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of 
482<»  F.  (250''  C),  it  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  of  the  formula  2xMgO.NOj^+ 
4 Aq ;  all  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled  below  a  red  heat 

The  EfypoMoriie  of  Magnesia^  or  rather,  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with 
chloride  of  magnesium,  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  bleaching  o/flnx  by  Claus- 
pon,  who  prepares  it  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  bleach,  in  solntion,  when  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited^  and  the  clear  liquor 
is  dfawn  o^  for  use. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  Epsom  Salts,  MgO.SO,. 

§  205.  This  salt  is  sometimes  found  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  rocks. 
It  ooeors  native  as  the  mineral  hair-mU  (JSaar  salz)^  found  as  an  effioresccnce^ 
in  some  parts  of  Spain. 

Sulphate  of  magnesii^  exists  in  sea-water  and  in  many  spring-waters  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  In  England,  the  springs  at  Epsom  and  Cheltenham  are  noted 
for  the  amount  of  this  salt  which  they  contain.  The  waters  of  Scdlitz  and  Pullna, 
in  Bohemia,  also  contain  considerable  quantities  of  this  salt. 

Prfparailon, — Much  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  found  in  commerce  is  pre- 
pared from  the  mother-liquor  (bittern)  in  the  separation  of  salt  from  sea-water ; 
this  mother-liquor  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  crystals  of  common  sale 
being  removed  as  they  are  deposited,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize. 
The  rough  crystals  thus  obtained  are  called  singh  Epsom  salts;  when  purified  by 
another  crystallisation,  they  are  termed  double  Epsom  salts. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  also  sometimes  prepared  by  saturating  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  with  powdered  magnesian  limestone  (jdoUymitey  carbonate  of  liiue  and  mag- 
nesia), when  the  lime  is  separated  as  sulphate,  and  the  sulphtite  of  magnesia 
may  be  crystallised  from  the  solution.^  The  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  dolomite  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Near  Genoa,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  obtained  from  a  magnesian  shale,  con- 
taining sulphides  of  copper  and  iron.  When  the  shale  is  roasted  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  the  sulphur  is  in  great  measure  converted  int<> 
sulphuric  acid,  part  of  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  magnesia,  forming 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  while  the  remainder  is  converted  into  the  sulphates  of  irou 
and  copper.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  liquid  is  digested 
with  scraps  of  iron,  which  precipitate  the  copper  in  the  metallic  8t«ite.  On  add- 
ing to  the  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  precipi- 
tated, and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (coutainiug  traces  of  iron  and  copper)  may  bu 
Crystallised  from  the  clear  liquor. 

Refuse  alum-liquors  are  also  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. These  contain,  besides  sulphate  of  magnesia,  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
^th  potassa,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  aud  iron;  the  impure. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  separated  from  them  by  crystallization,  and  the  sulj)hates 
^f  alumina,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron,  contained  in  this  product,  are  precipitated 
V)y  a  suitable  addition  of  mngncsian  limestone ;  the  mixture  is  then  dried  and 
Coasted,  to  peroxidize  the  irou,  after  which  it  is  ground  to  powder,  treated  with 
Crater,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  erystaliization. 

Properties. — Ordinary  sulphate  of  magnesia  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine  nccdle- 
like  crystals,  which  are  rectangular  four-sided  prisms ;  the  formula  of  these  crystals 
is  Mg(LSO,.IIO + CAq.     These  effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air."     When  heated,  tho 

•  The  magnegian-limestone  is  sometimes  cnlcined  previously  to  the  treatment  with  siil- 
phnric  aciiU  and  the  lime  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  washing  with  water. 

'  Some  speoimens  of  the  comiaercial  sulphate  deliquesce  slightly,  from  the  presence  of 
a  little  chloride  of  magnesium. 

20 
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cryRtals  ondergo  the  aqueous  fosioo,  and  lose  5  eqs.  of  water  below  212^  F. 
(100°  C);  at  270°  F.  (132°  C.)  they  lose  another  equivalent  of  water,  but  the 
last  equivalent  (water  of  constitution)  is  not  expelled  till  the  temperature  rises 
to  400°  F.  (288°  C.) ;  if  further  heated,  the  salt  undergoes  the  igneous  fusion^ 
and,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  is  decomposed. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  at  the  ordinarr  temperature, 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  68  parts,  and,  at  the  boiling-point,  150  parts  of  the 
common  crystals.  If  a  hot  saturated  solution  be  allowed  to  cool  the  crystab 
which  deposit  between  77°  and  86°  F.  (25°  and  30°  C)  have  the  formuhi 
MgO.SO,.HO-f5Aq,  and  have  not  the  same  crystalline  form  as  those  with  6Aq; 
below  77°  F.,  the  ordinary  crystals  are  deposited,  until  the  temperature  falls 
below  32°  F.  (0°  C),  when  the  crystals  have  the  oompontion  M^.SO,.HO+ 
11  Aq.  The  reaction  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  neutral,  and  its  taste 
bitter.     Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcobc^. 

When  anhydrous  sulphate  of  ma|;nesia  is  mixed  with  carbon  and  ignited|  it 
leaves  a  residue  of  magnesia,  not  oi  sulphide  of  magnesium. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  sodium;  when  aolotioiiB 
of  these  salts  are  mixed,  and  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  Cfystak  of  aolphate 
of  soda  are  obtained. 

The  occurrence  of  sulphate  of  magneda  in  waters  may  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  these  formerly  contained,  upon  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact.  It  is  found  that  if  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  filtered  several  times  through  a  layer  of  magnesian 
limestone,  all  the  lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia : — 

MgO.CO,+CaO.SO,=MgO.SO,+CaO.CO^ 

This  reaction  may,  however,  be  reversed,  for  it  ia  found  that  if  oarbonate  of  lime 
be  heated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  a  temperature  of  392°  F. 
^200°  C),  in  a  stout  sealed  glass  tube,  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  aulphate  of 
kme  are  formed. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  used  extensively  in  medicine.  It  is  employed  in  the 
laK^ratory  as  a  n^a^'ot,  and  is  the  sv^unre  of  most  other  compounds  of  magnesia. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  i^  commerce  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sulphate 
of  sixla. 

The  water  of  i\>nstittttion  in  sulph.xte  of  magnesia  is  capable  of  being  replaced 
by  an  alkaline  sulphate,  a  double  salt  being  thus  formed. 

The  iluMif  sHfphuft  o/  m(r</Nc«i\i  uml  j^^fas^t,  MgO.SO,,KO.SO,+6  Aq,  is 
depividtixi  vluring  the  eYa(H)ratiou  of  the  mother-liquor  from  the  salt-works. 

The  formula  of  the  ev»rrespvuiding  itrnmcnia^ih  is  MgO.S0„NH^O.S0,+ 
t»Aq;  it  has  the  same  f^>rm  as  the  prveeding. 

l\ii>spiiATKs  or  Magnesia. 

§  .iVv  i\»M\iv\N  FuojiiutATK  01*  Mav^n^sia  y^-M^.HO.POj)  may  be  ob- 
taiui\l  bv  disc<'I\iu^  basic  earbv^uate  of  uia^csi;&  i  magnesia  alba)  in  common 
pUv^pliorie  fK'uL  or  V v  mixtu^  hoc  vvacvutn:e<i  sv.HUt^His  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
auvl  j'lK\x^'l\.iic  ot  s«.\id,  wbou  the  uew  sail:  is  iepv.niitedon  cooling.  It  crystallizes 
ui  hv'\.t^v'r..i!  iu\\i\'s  of  il;e  foruiola  «M^Vll0.l\\J"14Aq.  These  crystals 
Uvfik^  S  vS|ui\;4au:h  v*f  >»cu:er  at  the  K»i!iUj;-|.viat,  aud  14  e^]uivalents  at  3-47°  F. 
y^lT  ^'*  v'  \  ,r,  A  h\;lKr  tetuivr»:vn»  the  las:  e^ui%-jLlv:u:  of  water  is  expelled,  and 

\\'aiuioit  i^u'v>i'S.i\o  oi'  -.iM^uexi.i  :>  >:Mria^.\  i^^Ii'de  ia  water,  but  ttssolves 
vs*M.\  Ki  ;A\*ui.v     I.  i.  Iv  l^v,;,  .v;\\;  i».;.;  \»aXT.  i:  :>  d-'c\>mposed  into  free  phos- 

I'S  \xj*h,«A*  o;   rt;,4^»ux!.i  v'ii,v;N  v»..»  ,.k-  sV.»jV4f;::oa  s,t  the  bones  of  animals. 
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Phosphates  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

Tbiple  Phosphate  (MgO.NHp.HO.PO3)  is  sometimes  a  constituent  of  uri- 
nuy  oalculi. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  phosphite  of  ammonia  (2NHp.HO.PO5]  ^  ^ 
liot  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited  on 
cooling,  of  the  formula  MgO.NHp.HO.PO^+BAq.  When  ignited,  this  salt 
yields  metaphosphate  of  magnesia  (MgO-PO^). 

Ammoniaco-Magneslan  Phosphate  (2MgO.NHp.PO5)  occurs  in  the  seeds 
of  some  of  the  cereals,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  calculi.  It  is  also  occasion- 
ally deposited  from  urine.  The  minerals  yuantteand  struvite  consist  of  this  salt. 
Ammmiiaoo-magnesiaQ  phosphate  is  precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  to  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ammonia ;  it  is  thus  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  (minute  four- 
sided  prisms),  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia. 
Its  formula  is  2MgO.NHp.r05+12Aq.  By  ignition,  this  salt  is  converted 
Jnto  pyrophosphate,  2Mg0.P05.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  '^^^"^  ^-  (}^^''  C.)  it  loses 
10  equiyalents  of  water.  The  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  dissolves  readily 
in  acids. 

Rose  has  obtained  an  insoluble  double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  potassa 
(2MgO.KO.PO3)  by  igniting  phosphate  of  magnesia  with  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Cabbonate  of  Magnesia,  MgO.COg. 

§  207.  This  salt  is  found  in  nature  in  the  pure  state  as  the  mineral  matjnesite 
(MgO.CO.-fSAq). 

Prtparatimi, — ^The  anhydrous  carbonate  maybe  prepared  artificially,  by  placing 
a  tube  containing  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  strong  tube  containing  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sealing  the  outer  tube  hermetically,  heating  it  to 
320^  F.  (160^  C),  and  inverting  it  so  that  the  solutions  may  mix;  crystalline 
grains  of  the  anhydrous  carbonate  are  deposited. 

This  carbonate  is  also  deposited  in  crystals,  when  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
magnesia  is  evaporated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Froperties, — The  native  carbonate  is  occasionally  met  with  in  rbombohedral 
crystals.  Magnesite  is  a  white  amorphous  mineral,  very  hard,  of  specific  gravity 
about  2.6.  When  heated,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  easily  converted  into  mag- 
nesia. It  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  in  acids,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  dissolves  in  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  probably  forming 
a  bicarbonate;  the  solution  deposits  carbonate  of  magnesia  when  boiled.  When 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  is  exposed  to  air,  a  portion  of  the  carbonic 
tdd  passes  off,  and  transparent  hezahedral  crystals  are  deposited,  of  the  formula 
HgO.CO,+3Aq.  At  a  very  low  temperature,  crystals  containing  5  eqs.  water 
are  deposited.  These  are  very  unstable,  easily  parting  with  a  portion  of  their 
carbonic  acid,  and  passing  into  basic  carbonates. 

Basic  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  Subcarbonate  of  Magnesia.  Magnesia 

Alba,  3(MgO.COJ,MgO.HO+3Aq. 

This  important  compound  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia^ with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda  for  a 
short  time : — 

4(MgO.SO,)+4(KO.COa)+4HO=(3(MgO.COJ.MgO.HO+3Aq) 

+4(KO.S03)+CO^ 

1  The  mother-liquors  of  the  salt-works  are  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  as  gas;  if  the  mixture  were  doC  boiled, 
the  free  carbonic  acid  would  retain  some  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  solation.  The 
white  precipitate  is  thrown  upon  a  cloth  filter,  well  washed  with  boiling  water, 
till  the  washings  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  dried. 

Xhe  product  thus  obtained  is  a  very  bulky  white  powde^ ;  it  is  usoall j  met 
with  in  rectangular  masses  produced  by  drying  it  in  moulds.  It  ib  eoDvertedy  by 
a  moderate  heat,  into  magnesia. 

This  substance  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  <$Dld  water,  and  even  leas  soluble 
in  hot  water.     It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged. 

The  substance  known  as  heavy  carbonate  of  magnefiay  has  the  same  oomposi- 
tion  as  the  above,  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  washing  the  residue;  the 
product  is  much  less  bulky  than  the  preceding. 

When  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  add^  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  cold,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula  4(MgO.COg),MgO.HO+9Aq  is 
Produced  ;^  when  this  is  boiled  in  the  solution,  it  is  conyert^  into  magnesia  alba, 
'his  latter  is  used  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  calcined  magnesia.  Car- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  capable  of  combining  with  other  carbonates  to  form  doiiUe- 
salts.  Thus,  we  have  double  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  potassa,  soda  and 
ammonia. 

When  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  magneaa-salfc  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  crystab 
arc  dopositod  of  the  formula  (KO.CO„HO.CO^,2(MgO.CO,)+8Aq. 

Doiomitf.  is  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  contains  generally 
single  iH|uivalouts  of  these  salts,  but  is  often  mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  Time.  Since  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  isomorphous,  the  car- 
bimate  of  magnesia  does  not  alter  the  crystalline  form  of  the  calcareous  mineral.* 

The  Umttet  t*/  nuiifnefia  poe»^ss  no  practical  importance.  The  mineral  horacUe 
is  found  crptaliiaed  in  cubes«  of  the  formula  3Mg0.2BO,.  A  double  boraie  of 
iNfiyHf^^Mi  and  .«4^i  exists.  The  mineral  hydnloraciie  has  the  formula  3(MgO. 
OaO^,l^BO,+l»  Ai|. 

SiuoAT«s  OF  Magnesia. 

Oombinaiion^  of  silicic  acid  with  ma^e$ia  ai«  abundant  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom. .l|iYr»*Vii»r.H  i$  a  silicate  of  the  formula  MgOSiO, +2Aq;  Steatite 
(>v.*«/Kjjf.  w*'  or  /nrH.*.\  oi»l.c^  i*  ix-^pK^^nt^  bj  5yMgO.SiO,)-h2Aq.  Chtymdile 
aiul  *>.VnW  h*Yo  the  tVrniuIa  -MjrV^  SiO,-  The  formula  of  jtriiiote  is  SMgO.Si 
l^, :  $^m)e  s}Hviu)ous  are  £Tven«  trv'iu  the  subszciatioQ  of  oxide  of  iron  for  p^rt  of 
the  iii»):neiMa.  r.'^V  is  a  hvxiraioi  silicate  o:  macnesia.  ^rpnttine  is  a  com- 
|\Hnui  \xf  silicdite  of  lua^iiKfe^  with  brin:e  of  mafiiesia ;  it  is  much  used  for 
\>itMiUH'iiul  f^:r|\vi^^  ana  i^l^cn  fv«sAr:ftw«  K:«a3:iful  eoion  due  to  metallic  oxides. 
,t*  *..v  *v.*l  .:i"-;."'.  .\iV  ar^  vkHxblv  siIktit^*  o:  lis-?  and  magnesia,  often  colored 
KaA  vnt  i:?xvv..  t>\*:v  ;S^  tvfUxVWvaj  o^  liic  Ia::^r  bv  oxide  of  iron.  Asbettos  or 
,•••>■.  •^.*^  AV,»;  I'  '■.\'».V,  Arc  aIsc  sl-vax*  ci  l;s:e  aud  magnesia  (somedmes 


■  1  «    ^« 


V,\v.»''   "vi  i-  >>    :^''»>\  %v.-   «  ^v-^  'jfc?  ?\.':-^    '  c*r^:cite  -^f  50i1a  is  added  to 
xv  V    *,v  ,     ■   .»   sx  »    4.    •    ,>,-  -*!  V.  ^-v  s..  ■,•» ,  1    ..^«..-..:j.;*  i*  ."::iincd,  which  has  the 

•  ; ,.  V.V.V  ,^v,>v.  iNo.x  \s\N.>.>.  1^  ,»v:  ■  -««.%.,  nT  .'C"  i  »'fni».  :;  wi«  found  that  when  s 
s-  \. -'v  ,  *  ,x  o  *  V  »  ....  >*.>.»  V  .  71. 1.^^-1 -."v.*  u*l  i  <»;.-jv  ::  :-?wJered  calc&reoiM 
N  N*  «kft«  ,\  N-.-w,^  '  •  »».%.  -.N  ■.  X-,  ..  «  -,.•,  c-**  .'*.  i  *'-'^***  r.  :?Y'^C.  \  a  double  salt  of 
v,«  s\.jh«^*  ,s:     ^N   «       ,.4   !x...,  V    .    i.y.-'vrv.*  '»-ix  ■  .-a^fv'.  u<f  jttlT^ie  oi  magnesia  being 
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Chloride  of  Magnesium,  Htdbochlorate  of  Magnesia,  MgCl. 

§  208.  This  salt  exists  in  oonsiderable  quaDtitj  in  the  mothor-liquors  of  the 
salt-works,  and  is  formed  when  magnesia  or  its  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  also  produced  when  chlorine  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of 
magnesia  with  charcoaL 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium,  moderately  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  is  saturated  with  magnesia  alba,  a  considerable  excess 
of  chloride  of  ammoninm  (in  solution)  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  the  residue  consists  of  a  double  salt  of  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  chloride  of  ammoninm ;  this  residue  is  heated  in  a  platinum  dish,  when  all 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled,  and  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  remains. 

The  hydrated  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  magnesia 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize. 

Properties. — Anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  forms  white  fused  masses 
which  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  air ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  crystallized  chloride  forms  colorless  deliquescent  needles  of  the  formula 
MgCl-fOAq  ;  when  heated,  these  evolve  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a 
residae  of  chloride  of  magnesium  mixed  with  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  mag- 


MgCl+HO-MgO-fHCl, 

so  that  waters  rich  in  this  salt  should  not  be  employed  for  making  distilled  water, 
unless  lime  be  added  to  retain  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali- 
metals.^ 

Sulphide  of  Motgnetiunif  MgS. — ^This  compound  has  been  but  little  studied. 
It  cannot  be  produced  by  boiling  or  fusing  sulphur  together  with  magnesia.  It 
mav  be  obtained  in  solution  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  sulphide 
of  barium.  When  magnesia  is  suspended  m  water  and  saturated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  a  solution  is  obtained  containing,  according  to  Berzelius,  the 
kydrwmlphcUe  of  sulphide  of  magnesium,  and  which,  on  boiling,  deposits  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  magnesium. 

This  sulphide  appears  to  be  a  sulphur-base. 

The  properties  of  magnesia  and  its  compounds  show  that  this  base  stands  be- 
tween the  alkaline  earths  and  the  earths  proper,  much  as  lithia  does  between  the 
alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths. 

In  its  alkaline  reaction  and  its  relations  to  carbonic  acid,  it  resembles  the  alksi- 
line  earths  (lime,  &o.),  whilst  its  behavior  with  sulphur  and  the  instability  of 
its  chloride,  give  it  a  similarity  to  the  earths  proper  (alumina,  &c.). 

1  It  was  found  by  Clark  that  when  chloride  of  magnesium  was  strongly  heated  in  dry 
tmmoniacal  gas,  it  was  almost  entirely  volatilized,  a  white  powder  subliming,  which  had 
the  composition  MgCl+2NIf«. 
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METALS  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 


ALUMINUM. 


i^rm.  Al.    Eq,  13.7. 

S  200.  TiTiB  metal,  in  an  ozidiied  fitate,  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  a  fiiet 
vliioh  will  at  onoe  appear  when  we  say  that  all  clays  are  combinations  of  iJumina 
with  mlioio  aoid. 

Wohlor  first  isolated  aluminum  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  employed 
for  pn^paring  magnesium. 

Thf  prfrfMrtUitm  of  this  metal  is  best  conducted  as  follows :  A  quantity  of 
anhydrous  chloride  of  aluminum  is  placed  in  a  pretty  large  plaUnum  croeiUe, 
within  which  is  inoli>ecd  a  smaller  crucible  containing  fragments  <^  potaarium; 
the  outer  crucible  is  covered,  the  lid  being  secured  with  wire,  and  a  moderate 
heat  applied;  the  potassium  is  thus  converted  into  vapor,  whidi  decomposes  the 
ehUxri^te  of  aluminum.  The  mass  is  washed  with  cold  water,  which  leavea  <mly 
the  aluminum. 

l^aM^  »h\mld  Ke  taken  not  to  employ  an  Cixcess  of  poCaasinm,  anee  nolution 
\\f  |v^^a«M  ^p^dueed  by  the  deeompoation  of  waltf)  is  capable  of  ^aaolving 
aluminum. 

/^Ni<v'>fw* — TSe  meul  i*  ihw  <vb93uiM^  as  a  gray  powder,  which  assumes  a 
whue  Itt^tfv  wh^fw  bunii:i(h<>d ;  it*  ^p^e.  rrnT,  is  :i,6.     It  requires  a  high  tem* 

xV^UMiuuw  i:ii^  u)MUie4y«d  by  e:K|v>!«T«  iv>  air  at  the  crdBnair  temperature,  but 
wVy)^  twNAt^l  in  air  ^^r  vv^x^cevi^  )$  nrod^v  oxii^wd  and  eonvoted  into  alumina. 
MAVr  ^  HK^  «KVN>M|\>Msft  by  t^3$  witQau  ai  the  orlimy  temperature,  and  is 
i^vw^vt  iK^  ^s*  exy««  at  tW  Wfi^tvd:  l^xai. 

V>«Wk)v«m  ^N^wf.vvtwT^  w«»fc  wt:i  factl^T  »  WJ^Pftg  ef  fim  aeUb  or  alkalies, 

\  V\x  ^>«^  H\MH;Vi;;M)irca  vc  t^«^  tti^:^!  ws:^  <MyT»  »  kM« 


^■*)..x  ,\\aAi\  tej.  '•v  Wv  W>**f  >!<%irar^AL  "i*  uumdau:  s  aaaare;  ii  n&t  only 
^v»vx  ■)$  A^(*r>»im  «.><r  ^"^^  ^.Sw  j»,W,  tr  ^T.  'inidciiiic.  smu  Jbr..  bQl  is  often 
f-^.vvA    ^>.  »W   Y^^f^v   >aif.v.      rhf   nmwceitl   ^vf^mrHna  ^immitt  «f  nearly  pore 

O .^>.i%;>;•^*.  ik\.fi)itiv  A^^irtM^^  viu  "mMiniv  /3.-ws.  imw  fflfciean  varieties  of 
yi\\.ss«vx  >i#/%^^c^  VV  ^iN*  •'^m.-^u^  tttm^ntH;^  uxii  M^nourr  tMMst  of  nearly 
^>«vs    ^Urfftiioi       '','^v^    »MV'     tv   ^)ivifv   flti/r-uii    /c   nTunififWi   CHiwabiBed  with 

♦  ^.«     ^«m|««v*»«.   .*    «.Uin^«,t«   «nf    uniinxim     t»    t  "Trt!^  loc^  inB|^ntvte;  the 
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Properffo.— Alumina  in  its  native  state;  as  corandam,  is  a  very  hard  mineral 
(staadiDg  next  to  the  diamond,  in  this  respect),  of  spec.  grav.  about  4.  An 
opaque  variety  of  this  mineral,  containing  a  oonsiderablef  amount  of  iron,  is 
known  as  emery ^  which,  when  ground  and  separated  by  ievigation  into  different 
d^rees  of  fineness,  is  much  used  for  polishing.^ 

Alumina  is  obtained  artificially  as  a  perfectly  white  substance,  which  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  highest  temperature  of  a  furnace;  it  may,  however, 
be  fused,  and  beoome  very  liquid,  in  the  flame  of  the  oxybydrogen  blowpipe, 
and  this  circumstance  has-been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  preparation  of  artificial 
gems  by  fusing  the  alumina  with  traces  of  metallic  oxides. 

When  exposed  to  air,  alumina  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  but  it  does  not  form  a  hydrate  even  when  moistened.  It  is  quite  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  the  strong  mineral  acids  and  in 
caustic  alkalies;  if  it  be  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  the  fused  mass 
dissolves  entirely  in  water.  Anhydrous  alumina  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  the 
tongue. 

The  relations  which  alumina  exhibits  to  acids  and  to  other  bases  are  some- 
what remarkable :  it  appears  to  be  a  weak  base,  for  it  does  not  combine  with 
very  weak  acids,  and  is  not  capable  of  completely  neutralizing  the  stronger  acids; 
on  the- other  hand,  it  combines  with  very  strong  bases,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
to  form  crystallizable  compounds  presenting  the  characters  of  salts ;  hence  it 
would  appear  that  alumina  stands  on  the  limit  between  the  two  classes,  comport- 
ing itself  as  an  acid  towards  strong  bases,  and  as  a  base  with  strong  acids. 

Htdrates  of  Alumina. 

There  are  several  hydrates  of  alumina.  The  mineral  known  as  diatpare  is  a 
fliystalliaed  hydrate  of  alumina,  having  the  formula  A1,0,.2H0. 

JE^raie  of  Alumina  (A1.0,.3H0)  is  prepared  by  adding  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  alum  ^sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa), 
beating  for  a  few  minutes,  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  well  washing 
with  hot  water ;  this  precipitate,  however,  still  retains  some  sulphuric  acid ;  in 
order  to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  it  should  be  redissolved,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  rcprccipitated  with  excess  of  ammonia; 
the  precipitate  is  washed  till  free  from  chlorine,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

/V6»per/teg.— Hydrate  of  alumina  is  a  very  bulky  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
shrinks  Yerv  much  pn  dryiiig  to  a  mass  resembling  gum.  Its  water  is  not  en- 
tirely expelled  below  a  red  heat.  It  does  not  affect  test-papers.  The  freshly 
precipitated  hydrate  is  sensibly  dissolved  by  water  or  by  solution  of  ammonia ; 
indeed,  if  a  considerable  excess  of  the  latter  be  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
alumina,  no  precipitate  is  obtained;  but  this  solubility  is  much  diminished  by 
the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  so  that,  by  adding  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  salt  before  adding  ammonia,  we  may  insure  the  complete  precipitation  of 
the  hydrate.  The  precipitate  is  easily  redissolved  by  acids  and  fixed  alkalies; 
bnt  if  the  precipitate  produced  by  amraouia  in  solution  of  alum  be  collected  on 
a  filter  and  washed,  it  cannot  be  entirely  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  has  a  great  affinity  for  most  coloring  matters,  forming 
oompoonds  which  are  termed  Utkes.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  alum  be  mixed  wit^. 
an  infusion  of  hgvoood^  and  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa  be  then  added,  the 
hydrate  of  alnmina  will  form,  with  the  coloring  matter,  a  purplish-red  lake, 

I  J.  Lawrenoe  Smith  has  recently  determined  the  eifectiTe  hardness  of  different  ynrie- 
ties  of  emenr;  he  foand  that,  eaterit  paribut,  those  emeries  which  contained  the  least 
water  were  the  hardest.  In  addition  to  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  water,  the 
specimens  were  found  to  contain  silica,  lime,  and  sometimes  small  quantities  of  iron* 
pyrites^  titaoSe  acid,  and  the  oxides  of  zirconium  and  manganese. 
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wbich  leaves  the  solution  colorless.  This  property  is  turned  to  adTtotage  in 
calicoprinting,  where  the  compoands  of  alumina  are  largely  used  as  mordants. 
The  chief  aluminous  mordant  is  the  acetate,  which  is  decomposed  by  a  boiling 
heat,  with  precipitation  of  a  basic  acetate,  capable  of  combining  with  coloring 
matters;  hence,  if  a  pattern  be  printed  in  acetate  of  alumina,  and  the  stoff  be 
then  steeped  in  a  hot  color-bath,  the  basic  acetate  will  be  precipitated  in  the 
fibres,  and  will  fix  the  color  there. 

Aluminate  of  Potcuta^  KO.Al^O,. — This  compound  may  be  obtuned  in  white 
granular  crystals,  by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  alumina  in  potassa.  The 
crystals  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction. 

A  solution  of  alumina  in  potassa  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mordant. 

The  Aluminate  of  Mafpiesia,  MgO.Al,0„  is  found  as  a  very  hiid  mineia], 
termed  t^pinelle;  it  crystallizes  in  octohedra. 

Nitrate  of  Alumina  (AI^O^.SNO^)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in  nitric 
acid;  it  may  be  obtained  from  an  acid  solution  in  colorless  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  containing  eighteen  eqs.  (^  water.  The  crys^ab  are  very  deliquescent 
and  soluble. 

SuLPHATK  or  Alumina,  A],0,.3S0,. 

§  210.  This  salt  is  occasionally  found  native,  when  H  is  sometimes  termed 
hair-mlt* 

Preparation. — It  is  usually  prepared  from  clay,  as  free  from  iron  as  posaiUe. 
The  clay  is  calcined  at  a  dull  red  heat,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  spec.  gr.  1.45.  The  mixture  is  heated  till 
the  acid  Wgins  to  go  off,  then  left  to  itself  for  a  day  or  two;  after  this  time  it  is 
extracted  with  water,  when  a  solution  is  obtained,  containing  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  sulphate  of  2*es4]uioxide  of  iron.  The  solution  is  now  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium*  (yellow  prussiate  of  potassa),  as  long  as  any  Uoe 
imHrioitato  (sesquiferrocyanide  i>f  iron,  Prussian  blue)  b  obtained,  and  the  filtered 
lii|uid,  whioh  is  now  frw  from  iron,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  eonsistenee,  and  al- 
lowi'vl  to  solidify  iu  shallow  leaden  pan». 

J*n>^H'rtirs, — The  sulphate  thus  obt:iiued  b  a  white  mass,  which  resists  a  high 
tom|vrature  without  dtwnipocsition.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  only 
twice  its  weight  for  e\>uiplete  solution,  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  a^iutvus  si.>lution  has  a  sw««t  a^ringent  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction;  a  hot 
saturated  s^^lution,  ou  co<.'liD^,  dep<>«it;$  small  tabular  crystals,  of  the  formub 
AUV^SO.+  lSAq. 

These  crvstals  fuse  when  heated,  iutumesce  greatly,  and  are  ultimately  decom- 
}\\»ed,  Uvsdu^  the  ^tvater  part  of  their  ackl.  Salphate  of  alumina  b  extensively 
u;K\l  as  a  uivMxbut. 

A  NiiiV  vV^.V-Viv  'f  A\9i\.i.  of  the  fcnnula  SAl^O.SSO^  may  be  obtained 
by  di^'tiitiQ^  a  A'!uti\>tt  of  the  neutral  suIphiAte  with  hydnte  of  alumina.  It  has 
uot  Kvu  er\stx!ifli\l  Auorher  Wio  su'jha^:  vvcur?  in  nature,  in  the  mineral 
.i;..vi\  -v  ^V/^^SlV^Al,0,.yHO^  U  mar  be  prepiwd  by  adding  a  little 
:ituuioi»ui  to  as^^utiv'u  of  ;he  neutral  su!pha^f.  when  it  &Ib  down  as  a  crystalline 
|s^v^vit,•^tv. 

«  8u.^'^A^^  of  a*u»rn<i  :s  cupaKe  of  cvHiibiuia^  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alludies, 
^i\iu^  ii.>i^^  i\'  vvr'ci  ^t  aoi;';«Ic  salts^  wl^ieh  x^y  be  tiken  u  the  types  of  the  class 

s4t^3ia!(«  KHTtkKsl  .t*\^f»X 

A\   Vu  >&  ^N  .^  vIvhaXc*^?^  vvuitv^j^  c^''  a  sulphate  of  a  protoxide  comUned 

^  v\h  i*N^  Vx^'-  ^"^v^  i****^ <«./••.««■  .<%M««m  -s  •>-ittatoaZ}r  <«f2oTcd;  the  predpiUted 
;\hmu.%u  t^Hv'  A  « >v  >  •«  ^>MX  .:i>\  M}Nv«<a  ^  .^t  ^  .^c>  a  .'i'  okttsoc  wda,  in  order  to  repro- 
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with  the  nentral  flolphate  of  a  Besquiozide;  thus  the  general  formula  of  an  alum 
may  be  written : — 

MO.S03,M,Oa.3S03; 

where  MO  represents  the  basic  protoxide,  and  M^O,  the  basic  sesquioxide. 

The  alums  all  crystallize  in  cubes  or  octohedra  containing  24  eqs.  of  water. 

In  order  to  render  the  above  definition  more  intelligible,  we  subjoin  the  form« 
ulsB  of  gome  of  the  principal  alums : — 

Potash-alum KO.S03,Al,03.3S03+24Aq 

Soda-alum NaO.S03,Al30,.3SO,+24Aq 

Ammonia-alum     .     .     .      NHp.S03.Al303.3S03+24Aq 

Potash-ironalum   .    .     .     .     KO.SO„Fe303.3SO,+24Aq 

Soda-mangancse-alum     .     .  NaO.S03,Mnp,.8SO,+24Aq 

Ammonia-ohrome-alum   .    NHP.SO3,  0303.3803+ 24 Aq 

Sulphate  0?  Alumina  and  Potassa,  Potassa- Alumina- Alum^  Common 

Alum,  Al303.3803,KO.S03+24  Aq.* 

§  211.  This  salt  exists  native  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples^  where  it  is 
extracted  by  simply  treating  the  rock  with  water.' 

It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  alamina  and  sulphate  of  potassa^  when  crystals  of  alum  are  deposited  as  the 
solution  cools. 

In  Italy,  alum  is  prepared  from  alumrstontj  which  is  found  at  Tolfa,  near 
GivitarVeochia.  The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  KO. 803,8 (AI3O3.SO3]  +9  Aq ; 
when  this  mineral  b  calcined,  a  portion  of  the  alumina  is  converted  into  the  insolu- 
ble form  J  and  when  the  mineral  is  afterwards  treated  with  water,  a  quantity  of 
alum  18  dissolved  out;'  the  washings  are  evaporated,  when  they  yield  cubical  crystals 
of  alum ;  these  crystals  have  a  reddish  color,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  in  the  insoluble  state  (?).  This  variety  of  alum  is  known  as  Roman 
aluiUf  or  Roch  alum,  and  is  preferrea  by  dyers,  since  its  aqueous  solution  is  always 
free  from  iron.  It  b  at  present  prepared  artificially,  by  mixing  s61ution  of  alum 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  precipitates  any  sesquioxide 
of  iron  which  may  be  present,  evaporating  to  crystallization,  and  coloring  the 
crystals  thus  obtained  with  brick-dust^  or  Armenian  bole^  to  make  them  appear 
like  true  Boman  alum. 

Alum  is,  however,  most  extensively  prepared  from  alum  slafe^  or  thahy  which 
is  a  mineral  of  very  common  occurrence.  Alum  slate  contains  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, together  with  finely-divided  iron-pyrites,  and  more  or  less  bituminous  mat- 
ter.^ The  mineral  is  coarsely  broken  up,  and  subjected  to  a  process  of  oxidation, 
which  generally  consists  either  in  exposing  it  to  the  continued  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  or  in  throwing  it  into  pyramidal  heaps,  with  or  without  an  additional 
quantity  of  combustible,  and  setting  fire  to  these  in  different  parts,  letting  them 
smoulder  away  till  all  the  pyrites  are  oxidized.  The  produce  is  better,  the  more 
slowly  and  uniformly  this  operation  is  conducted.  The  roasted  heaps  are  then 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  till  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  extraction. 

'  Aooording  to  Jacquelain,  22Aq. 

■  The  natural  formatioD  of  alum  may  be  .easily  explained,  -where  iron-pyrites  occurs 
tsflociated  with  feldspathic  rocks ;  the  oxidation  of  the  iron-pyrites  (FeSg)  gives  rise  to 
Bolphate  of  iron  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alumina  and  potassa 
contained  in  the  feldspar. 

'  The  calcination  of  the  mineral  continues  until  sulphurous  vapors  begin  to  pass  off; 
the  mineral  is  then  transferred  to  cisterns,  and  repeatedly  moistened  with  water  during  3 
or  4  months,  when  it  crumbles  down  to  a  sort  of  mud. 

^  Alum-earth  difl^ers  ft'om  alum-slate  more  in  its  texture,  which  is  soft  and  friable,  than 
in  its  eompoution. 
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H'ltnMinuM  the  beaps  take  fire  epoDtaneoualj  from  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
OKifJalion  of  the  pjriteH;  the  workmen  then  smother  the  fire,  to  prefe&tloss  of 
nuttihur  in  the  form  of  nulphunras  acid.^ 

Tho  alura*HhaIe  ifl  often  araociaied  with  so  mnch  coal,  that  any  farther  addi- 
tion of  fuel  to  the  heaps  is  fonnd  nnnecessarj ;  indeed,  in  some  cases^  it  is  re- 
fjuiMi ti)  U)  add  a  certain  qnantitj  of  shale  which  is  poor  in  ooal,  in  order  to 
iHioiininixo  the  fuel. 
'T\w  chsngo  which  takes  place- daring  the  oxidation  is  eanlj  intelh'gible. 

'J'liu  irou-pyritos  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron^  whilst  the  excess  of  sulphor 
yiolds  a  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  add  :*— 

Fe8,+ Oy— FeO.SO,+ SO,. 

Till)  latter,  acting  upon  the  silicate  of  alumina,  gives  rise  to  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Tlin  Hulpliato  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  then  extracted  by  water,'  and 
tlio  Kolution  evaporated  to  the  requisite  decree  of  concentration. 

'J'hu  principal  substances  contained  in  Uie  crude  alum-liquor  are,  snlphates  of 
alumina,  inm,  magnesia,  and  soda,  toffother  with  small  quantities  of  the  salph- 
nWH  of  nianganose,  potasss,  and  lime,  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  aluminum, 
mvM|uiohlorido  of  iron,  and  free  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  liquor 
nlwiiYH  oon tains  a  certain  amount  of  potassa-alum  Tthe  potassa  being  derived 
from  tho  shalo  iUiolf,  or  from  the  wood  employed  as  tuel)  and  of  ammonia-alum 
(uiiloMS  too  hii^h  a  tompf>raturc  has  been  employed  in  the  process  of  oxidatioDi 
tlio  mnmonia  Wing  doriviHi  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal). 

Tito  ontdo  alum*liquor  generally  contains  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  green  vitriol 
(^su)plmto  of  innO  to  pay  for  extraction,  hence  the  manufactnre  of  this  salt  is 
unttslly  carriiHl  on  siiuultaneously  with  that  of  alum.  Any  persalt  of  iron  whidi 
t\w  hquor  may  otnitain  i.^  rvduood  by  metallic  iron,  and  the  solution  is  then 
IhmUsI  \1owu  to  th^  pi^nt  at  which  tho  gnercn  vitrid  crystalliies  oat.  In  thb 
manner  a  moth^t^r-liquiv  i»  obtained,  which  i^t  saturated  with  sulphate  of  alominfti 
Thf^  isr^vu  vilH^^l  i.s  purilksi  by  rvcrr^talliiation. 

Th<«  li%)\h^'  i»  now  mixed  with  a  $in>ng  solution  of  chloride  rf  potassium,* 
whwh  \MU>orl9i  tho  su^)'hsit<v(  ^with  tho  exception  of  sulphate  of  alumina)  into 
chi»»ti»Lvs  «hwh»  lvi»j:  wivh  m*^rv  A'laMo,  an?  more  easily  removed  from  the 
i>>»u*(;i^l|:  alum  tK«u  :ho  su;rb«te<s  cv^aM  Kr.  The  due  r^gnlation  of  the  amount 
^\|'  %'*\\'^i%lo  *Nf  |y*u*t»i;ni  Aa.H\l.  i*  v>f  vvr.s:.:t*nKe  impcvtance,  since  an  excess  of 
\\kik\  <%\\  «\Hi'oi  j:t\v  r,A*  50  5>^  rcv\;;><«\>c:  .-:  c-'.^it*  of  aluminum. 

l.'.,^  !«^v;x5i^Nii  0-:'  iho  chl.'c^io  »  irrai^iiVT  aiied  w  ibe  liquor,  with  constant 
i^^^)A4.,\i^  A'.si  1^,"  /.  1W6  ^  A-  !>.•.»  rc.\£j.\>i  is  :i*a  allc^weJ  to  subside;  it  is 
*^,*;«  *»aU  ,v.*»rs\:»  *v„l  ^ANV-Ai  *t:>  n  I;::.V  ^rvi  wk*eT.  It  is  then  redissolved, 
V\  v\;\\x  V;^  :^  ;?;  A  ^v*t,x^3w>i  *v«.S^<r  fiirt^*.  Jc  :i<  acckv  rf  steam,  and  the 
ia««;'  *A\\  >«.v,;^j«,'*  :>*;#  ,'.>c*'.rv>i  »  Jbl^*v^  w  t:w  zzic  wco^ea  casks,  or  roach" 


\:  m..N,  i;  v-.?v"^*"  *^-»     .W  "«*.'>kJ  c-***  •k.-'v*  '•^.V'rV  i*  T.^rt^nr^ii  3:  t^-^se  parts  of  the 

«>«.  X'  ■  .>.x.    .  ■*.'  v-."  .Vim,  «vi.;,  >«  ,.t«/  Mvlfti.vNV  .1   M««{<&ifxiaf  tit  TCK  fxiMd  x<B  expofiug 

V .  ^  ..*,    ^*    ,    V.  ;..» ,  .»,  ,».-.   >>  !.>*      'Sj'-^>*i»:.   :i  MQiM'^xMnt^t  c'  lie  foxmatioii 

.  V.  v.  ».  :  .1.,  \   »  «..%»,  k  ■  v-.v    4  i-  n  *  b.*«i  ;ut  Ti"*  itiT^iiiikjiiiM  »  rx^d^M*!  Vt exposure. 

'»     i\\,vx«    .    iV*    %.^..«  «4ih -ii    >    ■^■»%%.    ui    ii'^u    u«!  shBff  7c!3ir£f C-es  fts  those 

.  ■  X . .  .>^  .".:.,  X     . .     * .     %  «. .  . .  -'sx  « ■ .  «  •x    .     •  ■  t  •    *.--..    s  .'•V,  ~  «•;  kul  *  **f  ^ 

*x  1      rx       XX.    fcx   V  ■..^-    Sxi-.  >.    «.-vs.T       wH.      "^  5«     U«l    9k^XNCK    ?B££CZTK  urf 
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The  mother-liquor  from  the  alam-orystals  receives  different  applicationsy  de- 
pending upon  its  oomposition.  If  it  contain  much  sulphate  of  iron,  it  is  digested 
with  metallic  iron,  to  neutralize  any  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  deoxidize  any 
persulphate  of  iron,  and  green  vitriol  is  then  crystallized  from  it.  If  much 
chloride  of  iron  be  present,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to 
redness,  when  sesquiozide  of  iron  is  left,  which  is  employed  as  a  pigment.  The 
mother-liquors  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  the  preparation  qf  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  from  the  ammoniaeal  liquor  of  the  gas-works,  or,  when  they  contain 
much  magnesia,  for  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts. 

.  [In  some  places,  alum  is  manufactured  by  allowing  the  sulphurous  acid,  pro- 
duced in  metallurgio  operations,  to  act  upon  rocks  containing  alumina,  in  the 
presence  of  air  and  moisture,  thus  giving  rise  to  sulphate  of  alumina,  from  which 
alum  may  be  manufactured,  in  the  manner  above  detailed.  Alum  is  also  made 
from  clay,  which  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  alumina  by  a  process  which  has 
already  been  described  (§  210).  It  has  been  proposed  to  manufacture  alum 
from  feldspar,  by  funng  it  first  with  sulphate,  and  afterwards  with  carbonate  of 
potassa;  when  the  resulting  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  an  insoluble  silicate  of 
alumina  and  potassa  is  left,  which  is  converted  into  alum  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid.] 

Properties. — Alum  is  found  in  commerce  in  large  octohedra)  crystals,  the 
angles  of  which  are  sometimes  truncated  by  the  faces  of  a  cube;  these  crystals 
are  frequently  aggregated  in  large  masses,  which  retain  the  form  of  the  casks  in 
which  the  crystimization  has  taken  place. 

The  crystals  of  ordinary  alum  are  colorless,  but  those  of  Roch  alum  have  (as 
before  mentioned)  a  brownish-red  color.  They  are  somewhat  efflorescent  in  dry 
air.^  When  heated  to  198^  F.  (92^  C.\  they  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion,  and 
when  further  heated,  lose  their  water  wito  very  considerable  intumescence,  yield- 
ipff'a  spongy  mass,  which  is  known  as  burnt  alum  (alumen  eocnccatum  velustum). 
A  nigh  temperature  is  required  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water ;  even  at  892^ 
F.  ^200^  C.)  a  small  quantity  of  water  remains.  Alum,  which  has  been  heated 
to  tnis  temperature,  redissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  At  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature, the  salt  itself  is  decomposed,  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  are  disengaged, 
and  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potassa  remains.' 

The  crystals  dissolve  in  about  ten  parts  of  water  at  50^  F.  (10^  C),  and  in 
less  than  one-third  of  their  weight  at  the  boiling-point,  so  that  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  alum  deposits  the  greater  part  in  crystals,  on  cooling. 

The  solution  of  alum  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sweetish  astringent  taste. 

If  alum  be  dissolved  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  are  deposited 
on  cooling,  of  the  formula  AljOgSSOg,  KO.SO,-f  3Aq. 

When  potassa  or  its  carbonate  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  alum,  until 
the  precipitate  which  is  formed  is  no  longer  dissolved  on  stirring,  the  liquid, 
when  evaporated,  gives  cubical  crystals,  which  have  been  noticed  above  as  artifi- 
cial Roman  alum.  These  crystals  are  eenerallv  supposed  to  have  the  same  com- 
positfon  as  thoee  of  ordinary  ootohedralalum,  out  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
consist  of  a  basic  alum,  which  is  very  probable,  since,  when  their  solution  is 
boiled,  it  deposits  a  white  precipitate,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  on  evaporation, 
deposits  octohedra  of  common  alum. 

If  an  intimate  mixture  of  alum  with  carbon  or  sugar  be  calcined  in  a  close 
vessel  as  long  as  any  inflammable  gas  (carbonic  oxide)  is  evolved,  the  residue 
will  consist  of  a  mixture  of  alumina,  charcoal,  and  sulphide  of  potassium  in  a 
very  finely-divided  state.     In  consequence  of  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  last- 

1  According  to  Hertwig,  alum  loses  10  eqs.  of  water  at  212^  F.  (100<'  C). 

'  If  a  very  intense  heat  be  employed,  a  compound  of  alumina  and  potassa  is  left 
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mentioDed  snbstanoe,  the  mixtare  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  the  air,  and  has 
hence  received  the  name  of  Bamberg's  pyrophorus, 

(jte$  of  Alum. — ^Tbia  aalt  is  yery  largely  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printiDg,  in  pnper-making,  in  the  manafaoture  of  coiorS|  in  rendering  wood  and 
paper  incombaetible,  and  in  medicine. 

For  the  first  three  of  these  nsesi  the  presence  of  iron  in  a  soluble  fbrm  in  the 
alum  would  he  very  injurions.  Iron  may  be  easily  detected  by  mixing  the 
solution  of  alum  with  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  which  would  prodooe  a  blue 
precipitate. 

A  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa  having  the  same  oompositloD  as  the  mine- 
ral alum-itotif,  viz.,  KO.SO,,  8(Al,0,.SO,)+9Aq,  may  be  obtained  as  a  crys- 
tal line  precipitate  by  boiling  a  solution  of  alum  with  fr^ly-predpltated  hydrate 
of  alumina. 

Soda-alum  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  potassa^alum.  like  this  salt, 
it  is  sometimes  found  native. 

Ammotua-alum,  which  also  occurs  native,  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  com* 
bination  of  sulphate  of  alumina  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  On  the  lane 
scale,  ammonia-alum  is  prepared  by  processes  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  potassa-alum.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  potassa- 
alum ;  when  ignited,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  alumina. 

Fhmphate  of  Alumina  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  wavdlUe,  the  formula 
of  which  is  8  A1^0,.2PO^+12Aq.  Hermann  has  recently  shown  that  tBe  mine- 
ral (^ibUite,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  is  really  a  phosphalSi 
the  presence  of  the  phosphoric  acid  having  been  overlook«i  by  other  ainalysts,  in 
this  miueral,  as,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  was  overlooked  in  wavellite.  The  formula 
of  jribbsito  i8  Al.O,.  1*0^+8 Aq. 

The  precipitate  produced  by  common  phosphate  of  soda  in  solution  of  alum, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  A1,0..P0^,  has  been  found  by  Ludwig  to  contain 
8A1/),  Oi\)y  On  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  aoid,  renrecini- 
tating  by  autmouia,  and  igniting  the  washed  precipitate,  the  compound  Al,0g.P6|i 
was  obtaiutni. 

The  oxi^touvv  of  a  carUmate  of  alumina  is  not  certainly  established.  The 
prvcipitato  prvKliuxnl  by  alkaline  carbonates  in  solutions  of  alumina  is  generally 
duisidorwl  as  a  hydrate,  since  its  formation  is  attended  with  disengagement  of 
carbonic  aoid.' 


SILICATES  OF  ALUMIXA. 

§  .12.  O^nubiuations  of  alumina  with  silicic  acid  are  verv  abundant  in  nature. 
The  minerals  kuowu  as  amxlitlusitr^  ('^vinAv  ^Jisihcne^  and  tillimantiej  are  silicates 
\>f  alumlu;:!  of  the  furmula  SAl^O, '.ISiO,.  AiiL^\\am€  is  |he  hydrate  of  this 
silica  ic. 

Thc/:i*  vs/s;-:i  tVnn  a  mcist  impv>rtant  clad^  cif  minerals,  of  which  the  neutral 
ailixxitc  v'l  :ilutuiiu  Al^l\,^iO,  is  alv;iv«  a  tfon^tttcnt :  indeed,  the  feldspars 
v\vup\  ukucU  t^o  s^mc  iv^tKHi  atoou^  i':xc  $:lMSe»  as  the  anhydrous  alumina- 
aluiwj*  v\vu^\\  auio«4j  the  *tt;j»hAU'*;  fnr  tbcT  <ctts»t  of  silicate  of  alumina 
cs^btiKNl  ^;ih  *u  9llk:iIlaR^  «ilk>uc,  cc  w::h  »:*k^  *>f  lioie  or  magnesia. 

^UwvvV  ;,,;\.>t-  ^,v\kKTK4*\  nfeuftiarvji^  i*  ivpoNvuted  by  the  formula 

Kvxsavv;o,5^HV 

T^U  w  tNo  >usv.«  AHttWK>«  d*  4i«f  vCcscvir^^:  it  »  fooad  in  v«ry  bard  oblique 

'  \ANM^^>,<  i>  V.  ;vo-*",  iH^  *N««.N   ..^  :v  ^.-^--itaat  midvecd  bj  carbonate  of 
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prismsy  of  spec.  grav.  about  2.5;  it  fases  to  a  milky  glass  at  a  very  high  tcmpe- 
nture. 

S'yda'feldipar  is  usually  called   albite;  lithta^/eldsparj  petalite  (^tn'phane, 
^M)dvmene)f  and  lime-fddnpar^  Jalrradorite  {anorthite), 

A  feldspar  exists  containing  both  soda  and  potassa  (^potatth-albtfe,  peridine). 

Garnet  and  siilbile  are  double  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime. 

JStmuee^itane  consists  almost  entirely  of  silicate  of  alumina. 

lilicfM.  18  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potassa,  the  latter  being  often 
replaced  by  lime  or  oxide  of  iron. 

Uomhlende  contains  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  silicates  of  lime,  mag- 
neaia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Bamlt  is  composed  ofpyrooc^ne  (silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,) 
and  labradorite  (silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda). 

Granite  is  made  up  of  three  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica. 

GneiaM  contains  the  same  constituents  as  granite,  but  differs  from  it  in  struc- 
ture. 

The  r/cryf,  which  aire  also  very  important  members  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
oODSSt  of  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina. 

Kaolin^  which  is  the  purest  kind  of  clay,  and  serves  for  the  fabrication  of  fine 
porcelain,  consists  chiefly  of  a  silicate  having  the  formula  Al^OgjSiOgj'iAq. 
This  substance  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  feldspatliic  rocks  (granite,  for 
example)  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  when  the  feldspar  is  decouiposcd  into 
btsie  silicate  of  alumina  (kaolin),  and  alkaline  silicates,  which  are  dissolved  by 
the  water.* 

Kaolin  is  found  in  white  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  containing  crystals  of 
unaltered  feldspar.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  clay  ia  found  at  Saint- 
Trieix,  near  Limoges,  and  at  St.  Austle,  in  Cornwall. 

The  best  china-clay  used  in  England  is  prepared  in  Cornwall,  by  washing 
decomposed  granite  with  a  stream  of  water,  which  is  then  run  into  reservoirs, 
where  it  deposits  a  sediment,  which  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air  for  several 
Bkonths  before  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

The  composition  of  common*  clays  is  very  similar  to  that  of  kaolin,  but  they 
tre  generally  mixed  with  more  or  less  sand,  feldspar,  scsquioxide  of  iron,  car- 
bonates of  iron  and  lime,  and  organic  matter. 

When  these  impurities  are  present  only  in  small  quantity,  the  clny  is  termed 
Joi  day,  from  its  superior  plasticity.  Some  clays  contain  as  much  as  4  per  cent. 
of  potassa. 

Perfectly  pure  silicate  of  alumina  is  infusible  at  the  highest  temperature  of 
car  furnaces,  but  clays  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxides  of  iron  are  more 
or  less  easily  fusible,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  these  substances  are 
present. 

On  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  clny  loses  its  water,  and  shrinks  to  a 
dense  hard  masd.  When  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it  is  converted 
into  a  hard  sonorous  mass,  which  is  still  so  porous  as  to  absorb  water  with 
avidity.  The  density  of  the  mass  is  greatest  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  is  diminished 
by  the  application  of  a  higher  temperature. 

Dilute  acids  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  clay.  Even  concentrated  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  decompose  it  slowly,  dissolving  the  alumina.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  however,  attacks  it  readily,  at  a  high  temperature.  Clays 
are  generally  more  readily  acted  upon  by  acids  when  they  have  been  exposed  to 
a  moderate  heat,  but  if  strongly  calcined,  they  are  rendered  more  refractory. 

Solutions  of  the  alkalies  scarcely  act  upon  clay,  but  if  it  bo  fused  with  the 
alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  it  is  converted  into  soluble  silicates  and  aluminatcs. 

'  Brongniart  and  Malaguti  have  succeeded  in  decomposing  feldspar  by  electricity. 
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Pijtfxhiy  \%  nearly  pure  silicate  of  alamina. 

Pofit-r' A-rUty  conUiDfl  a  oonaiderable  amoant  of  iron. 

Fire-dai/^  wlicn  bamt,  yields  a  very  porous  masSy  which  b  particolarly  adapted 
i^)  fi*M\ni  liigh  temperatures. 

JjtMim  Ih  a  very  impure  variety  of  clay,  employed  for  brick-making. 

()rhn'n  arc  merely  clayn  color^  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Yi'llow-(f4'hrii  cdntains  the  hydrated  sesqaioxide  of  iron,  and  probably  the  car- 
bonate (if  f)rotr>xirlc,  both  which  (the  latter  with  absorption  of  oxygen  and  ex- 
pulnioii  of  curbonic  acid)  are  converted  by  calcination  into  anhydrous  sesquioxide 
of  'waWf  thiiH  yielding  red  ochre. 

1'h(!  colorH  known  as  umber  and  sienna  are  merely  clays  colored  by  the  perox- 
ides of  iron  and  manganese. 

/Wr  in  iiNn  ii  variety  of  ochre. 

Fuff*rii  t'firth  is  a  day  of  a  particulsr  kind,  which,  when  dried,  is  highly 
oapablo  of  abHorbiiig  grease  from  woollen  fabrics,  and  is  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Mari  IH  a  U>riu  applied  to  clay  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bimatu  of  limo.' 

'i'lio  method  to  bo  followed  in  the  analysis  of  clays  is  quite  the  same  as  that 
rocommeiuled  in  the  case  of  the  insoluble  residue  of  a  limestone  (see  Quantita- 
tivo  AnalyHtMi,  •SiK'cial  Methods). 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain. 

§  !21!1.  Wo  n^vd  not  say  that  the  chief  use  of  clay  is  in  the  mannfacture  of 
iHtttorv;  nnd  I  hough  a  complete  description  of  the  prooesses  which  this  art 
mvolvo}«  is  cxiviMingly  interesting,  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  do  more 
thnn  enter  into  it.n  leading  chemical  features. 

Thoufsh  |H'rl\vtly  pUK  clay  posse^ises  a  high  degree  of  plasticityi  it  is  never> 
theloi^v  not  well  titlo^i  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  since  it  shrinks  veiy 
tinieh«  and  ot>en  orack$  in  baking;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  mix  it  with  some 
suKxtan^v  whioh  ^ha^  provont  thej^^  effects  from  becoming  apparent;  the  mate- 
rial ^MuTallv  ompu\\A\l  for  this  purpoise  arv  dlioa  in  various  forms,  feldspar, 
ehalk.  KMio.n>V.,  aiui  ht>avY-5par  ^sulphate  of  baryta '^. 

li  h:i>  Nvn  ahx>a.'.v  »:ati\i  that  perfectly  pure  clay  is  infu^ble  in  the  kilo, 
wluUt  liuu\  i;.  ij^r.o^i.  a«d  the  i>x:4?o*  of  iron  render  it  fumble  with  difficulty, 
and  ^s^^-^'^NA  ;;•.;»;  >\\:a  j:;\e  i;  a  V.ijl.  dopvt*^  of  fu>:lili:y.  An  excess  of  iron  or 
l>i\^^  u*,  :lu^  ^'.-^A  :vA\  iV  vvrryvttv.  l^v  *r.  aidiu^^n  of  sand. 

l",^\>  *v;v;,-,';rr.j:  ;r/ri  ^irhvh  :5  ;:sa*r.y  r-rt-s^nt  a*  c:arbonate  of  the  (prot-)ox- 
ixU'""  Kw'tVi-  )/.'..«  x.r  r*\;  mr^v.  Vurr.;.  ;:.i  :r:-L  U:ej  ci^nveried  into  sesquioxide. 
If  t^o  %'..s\  V.axo  a  V'.;^'  *v  irjiv  <v\c.  iui  :o  xbe  yrt5*c«  of  organic  matter,  the 
*\v,N^  \»  V,  \'  .vyr-'oux;  :t  ':v.rr:r.r  WbiTi  frtpstcts  of  v^^table  matter 
^*\\v..  '.w  V  ,v,  "  A-v  r.:v>*ir.i  :«  i^nt  cIaa.  iIhtv  ir^t-  vrir  carefuUy  picked  out 
IvCvv  *  V  ,  .  V  ,\\v,  :. :  :':.v:  r,-:.r  v.'Vr*.?^  .'  fir:  l.rL  ware,  rinoe  they  leave  a 
>;\*%v  «  :,  .' .  ,  »\  >  *,-,;v:  ^  .-ss.  .<  i^uli  ci  ^ciir-ur  clay  are  porous,  and 
*.»\vv.^v  ;•:     \  .,\>.   .T  »ir,^ir  i^  rcit'ci.;  liij*.  ihey  are  covered  with 
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cracks,  dao  to  unequal  contraction  in  cooling.  The  glaze  may  be  either  transpa- 
rent or  opaque,  the  latter  being  generally  the  case  with  coarser  wareS;  the  imper- 
fections of  color  being  thus  concealed. 

The  chief  transparent  glazes  are  feldspar,  common  salt,  the  alkalies,  boracic 
acid,  silicate  of  lead,  &c.;  whilst  binozide  of  tin  and  phosphate  of  lime  furnish 
opaque  glazes. 

The  glaze  is  sometimes  colored  with  a  metallic  oxide.  The  number  of  colors 
which  can  be  applied  in  this  way  is  very  limited,  since  few  are  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  high  temperature  to  which  the  ware  is  exposed. 

A  Hue  color  is  usually  imparted  by  cobalt ;  a  (/reen  by  chromium ;  hroton  is  ob- 
tained with  iron  and  manganese;  the  yellow  with  titaniuui ;  and  Uackmth  uranium. 

The  fitier  colors  are  actually  painted  on  the  baked  ware,  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  may  be  burnt  in,  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  in  a  muffle. 

These  colors  consist  of  certain  fluxes  (fusible  glasses)  colored  with  metallic 
oxides,  and  are  generally  ground  up  with  volatile  oils,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush. 
The  chief  ingredients  of  the  fluxes  are  sand,  feldspar,  bora^i;  and  boracic  acid, 
nitre,  alkaline  carbonates,  litharge  and  red  lead,  and  teroxide  of  bismuth.  (^See 
p.  225.) 

A  blue  color  is  obtiuned  with  cobalt;  green  with  sesquioxide  of  chromium  or 
oxide  of  copper;  ydhw  with  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  chromate  of  lead,  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  antimonic  acid;  and  silver.  Bed  is  imparted  by  suboxide  of  copper 
or  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Violet  and  rose  tints  are  produced  by  purple  of  Cassius ;  Hack  by  uranium^  or 
a  mixture  of  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese. 

The  white  enamel  is  given  by  binoxide  of  tin,  phosphate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture 
cf  oxides  of  antimony  (p.  226.) 

A  yolden  lustre  is  imparted  by  fulminating  gold,  painted  on  with  turpentine, 
iiid  burnt  in  the  muffle ;  the  lustre  of  the  metallic  gold  thus  obtained  is  improved 
bj  burnishing. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
chemical  history  of  the  different  results  of  the  ceramic  art. 

Refractory  bricks,  which  are  employed  for  lining  the  interior  of  furnaces,  are 
fiomposed  of  plastic  clay  containing  no  gypsum,  carbonate  of  lime,  nor  oxides  of 
iron;  hence  good  refractory  bricks  are  nearly  white. 

Crucibles  are,  of  necessity,  made  of  a  material  which  is  capable  of  resisting  a 
veiT  high  temperature;  the  most  refractory  crucibles  are  termed  black-lead  cm- 
ciblesj  and  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  clay  and  graphite.  Hessian  crucibles  are 
made  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand ;  their  porosity  is  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  English  porcelain,  in  addition 
to  clay,  are  bone-ash,  flints,  Cornish  stone,  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  binoxide 
of  (in.  The  use  of  the  bone-ash  and  flints  must  obviously  be  explained  for 
mechanical  reasons,  while  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  borax  act  as  fluxes  to  give 
greater  coherence  to  the  ware;  and  the  binoxide  of  tin  improves  its  color  and 
appearance. 

A  frit  is  generally  prepared  by  moderately  heating  a  mixture  of  Cornish  stone 
(composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  feldspar),  flint,  soda,  borax,  and  binoxide  <lf  tin ; 
this  frit  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  the  mass,  composed  of  plastic  clay,  kaolin, 
Cornish  stonC;  flint,  and  bone-ash,  and  the  whole  is  ground  with  water  to  a  homo- 
geneous paste,  from  which  the  goods  are  made.  These  are  then  Jired  in  a  kiln 
or  oven,  during  about  forty-eight  hours,  at  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  after  which 
they  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  glazed.  The  glaze  is  composed  of  flint, 
chalk,  Cornish  stone,  borax  (and  sometimes  white-lead) ;  it  is  applied  to  tiie  bis- 
cuit (or  baked  ware)  in  a  state  of  uniform  mixture  with  water ;  the  ware  is  then 
fired  for  a  shorter  time,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  before,  in  order  to  fuse 
the  glaie. 
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Finft  pnrrthnn^  or  china^  is  made  from  a  paste  of  the  potest  materials;  this 
paste  conHiHts  of  kaolio,  or  pare  plastic  clay,  and  of  feldspar,  sand,  chalk,  or  gyp- 
sum, and  H^tmctitncs  of  a  mixtare  of  these  substances.  The  paste  which  is  em- 
ployed at  Sevres  consists  of 

Siliea    ....  58.5 

Alumina    .     .     .  34.5 

Lime    ....  4.0 

Potassa      ...  8.0 


100.0 

Thin  porcelain  mny  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  plastic  material  (kaolin), 
nnd  the  vitreous  flux  (feldspar,  chalk,  quartz,  and  gypsum).  The  former,  which 
by  itself  would  yield  a  porous  opaque  moss,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  finx, 
which  ut  once  renders  it  impermeable  and  translucent. 

Since  the  materials  employed  are  eomewhat  variable  in  their  composition,  an 
analysis  of  each  is  usually  made,  and  the  mixture  is  then  proporUoned,  so  thst 
itii  composition  may  be  expressed  by  the  numbers  given  above. 

The  glnso  ctmsi^ts  chiefly  of  feldspar,  or  sometimes  of  a  mixture  of  feldspar 
witli  gypsum,  or  with  some  of  the  dried  paste  which  forms  the  material  itKlf. 
This  glaso,  being  very  similar  in  composition  to  the  flux,  contraets  a  very  firm 
adhosion  with  the  ware,  and  is  not  liable  to  crack  or  scale  off.  Since  this  slase 
ottn tains  \\i\  load  {Mr  Glass),  it  is  very  hard,  and  is  not  easily  acratehed  hy  a 
kuifo.  Much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fusibility  of  the  glass;  if  it  be  not 
suffioiontly  fusible,  it  does  not  acquire  an  even  sur&oe;  and  if,  on  the  other 
haud«  its  Vu»ibility  bo  too  great,  it  will  be  entirely  sacked  into  the  ware,  leaviag 
tho  yurfsvv  i\)ugh. 

When  the  iugivdients  (kaolin  and  flux)  have  been  prepared  by  levigaUon  and 
intimately  mixed*  the  pa$te  has  to  be  reduced  to  the  conastenee  proper  for  wotk- 
iui;.  for  which  iHirp^>si\  a  ^creai  part  of  the  water  must  be  expelled.  If  this  wire 
etftvttsi  by  hear,  the  pla^tieity  of  the  material  would  be  much  impaired,  to  aveid 
whioh«  tUo  |VA5to  i:t  oiihor  run  iut^1  K^xes,  the  bottoms  of  whieh  are  composed  of 
}:^\|%suuK  u^  :^tve\^rb  iho  wator,  or  it  is  preswd  in  linen  bags,  or  thrown  upon  a 
tiiUT  m;id^  of  tVli^  pUvVNi  u{s^u  a  funnel  fn>m  which  the  air  may  be  exhausted, 
>fch.u  tho  su|vrl!uvnis  w^Tcr  ii^  f^-ivvi  thivuih  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
nuv*  i*  r.e\?  k:u'A,:«\i,  so  n-ndiT  ::  perfvv:lT  ui:ifx"*rm.  and  stored  away  for  a  year 
or  >.*  in  a  luoist  ^\*\v  ;  ?:  :h<  a  *  voItv*  »a  od.Y  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  due  to 
I  ho  »olk>n  \Nf  thx'  tr:&\v5  v^f  ^>rp&rv  n:i::)fr  uf^^n  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  its 
V.*>:vi5\  KwnN'*  iTWk;\  ',v,*vrs*Tx«i.  rr  -^ki^'r  fr>a  the  alteiation  of  texture  which 
uvA%:  ?\*>v»*:  fTv^»  iV**  cxv^*^:  *a  oi'  i>s*^.Ti5  jr.>i5.'ss  of  tlie  putrefaction  of  the 
xvrjiAVN*  r.'iisr,^^  l>^  "jMsv  ^  :^fT  i:  fr  w^.-ciirr-  Tl>e  moulds  employed  to 
axs^^  »:*  f*cv.'v.'i  :>^  wssjv!;*  t:^  :s<.'*itVT  sjsif  \f  fnrpsam.  which  absorbs  the 
>fci4,        t>.,*  c'^^^>  i^i'  iT^i^A  :x  T:,'.:rj  ixptcrs;  aC  :ie  air,  snce  rapid  drying 

\v.  ,'..w\  t<  r;«,T':' iTu'i  i":**"^*  ti^f  •?«  pjLCC^.  The  glaxe  is 
^"Y  s  /  T»  ->  *i\'c  o  a-VT.Tz:  ^^3f^ir,  which  prevents  the 
*:  j::».K'       'r^;  jt^v^s  ^Ka  iTwirar?  :he  slip,  abs^^rb  the 

".   !•  :c  ^■.\^  .it   .iv*  :tt^^c  >T-^a«."tf-     T^-^t are  then  inclosed 
■.t.  X  ^  !  i:-.i  1.^   ,\'»  ^i*.  '  r  &  fiJTLKe,  «J»  tae  very  highest 
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The  translaoent  variety  of  French  porcelain  (^porcelaine  tendre)  is  made  of  a 
more  fusible  paste  than  ordinary  porcelain,  that  is,  of  a  paste  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  alkali,  either  in  the  form  of  feldspar,  or  as  carbonate  or  nitrate.  The 
glaae  for  this  porceUin  contains  oxide  of  lead  to  render  it  more  fosible. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware  are  generally  glazed  with  salt  {tee  p.  273), 
bnt  sometimes  with  a  sort  of  glass  containing  lead,  and  occasionally  colored  with 
oxides  of  iron,  &o.  Pans  glased  with  lead  are  somewhat  dangerous  for  culinaij 
purposes. 

Sbsquichloride  of  Aluminum,  A1,C1,. 

§  214.  Preparation, — ^When  alumina  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sesquichloride  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated  m  voci^o,  yields 
crystals  of  the  formula  AI,Cl3+12Aq. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  anhydrous  salt,  recourse  is  had  to  a  method  often  em- 
ployed in  preparing  chlorides  from  oxides,  which  consists  in  passing  dry  chlorine 
ns  over  a  mixture  of  the  oxide  with  charcoal,  at  a  red  heat  A  quantity  of  per- 
fectly dry  alumina  is  mixed  with  lampblack  and  a  little  oil,  to  a  thick  paste, 
which  is  moulded  into  small  pellets ;  these  are  strongly  heated  in  a  closed  crucible, 
then  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube  or  retort,  connected  at  one  end  with  an 
ipptrmtiu  for  evolving  dry  chlorine,  and  at  the  other  with  an  adapter  passing  into 
I  lask  anrroanded  with  cold  water ;  the  tube  oi  retort  having  been  raised  to  a 
ki|^  temperature,  a  stream  of  chlorine  is  passed,  when  the  sesquichloride  of 
ilnmionm  sublimes  into  the  receiver,  and  carbonic  oxide  escapes : — 

A1,0,.|-C,+C1,-A1,CI,+8C0. 

Properties, — Anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  aluminum  is  a  white,  volatile  crys- 
taHine  solid  which  fumes  in  contact  with  air.  When  thrown  into  water,  it  com- 
bioes  with  it  energetically,  with  a  hissing  sound ;  the  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  aluminum  is  decomposed  like  that  of  chloride  of  magnesium  when  evaporated 
to  dryness ;  water  suffers  decomposition,  hydrochloric  acid  passes  off,  and  alumina 
iikft: — 

A1,C1,+8H0-A1,0,+8HC1. 

The  crystallised  hydrate  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  by  heat.  It  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Sesquichloride  of  aluminum 
is  etpable  of  combining  with  ammoniacal  gas. 

The  Seaguffluoride  of  Aluminum,  associated  with  fluoride  of  sodium,  occurs 
io  nature  as  the  mineral  krjfolite. 

When  aluminum  is  heated  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  combination  takes  place, 
and  a  dark  gray  mass  is  formed,  which  assumes  a  feeble  metallic  lustre  when 
Wnished.  When  exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  evolves  hydrosulphuric 
^d.     Water  resolves  it  into  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  alumina. 

No  compound  of  these  elements  has  yet  been  prepared  in  the  moist  way;  when 
^n  alkaline  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alumina,  the  latter  is  precipitated 
^  hydrate,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  thus  : — 

,  Al,0^8SO,+8NH^S+ 6H0= Al,0,.3HO+3(NH,O.SO,)+3HS.; 


GLUCINUM   (BERYLLIUM). 

Stfm.  Gl  (or  Be).     Eq.  6.9. 

§  215.  This  metal  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  nature,  where  it 
exists  generally  in  combination  with  silicic  acid. 
The  emerald  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  colored  with  sesqui- 
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oxide  of  ehromiam.    Its  comporition  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  GLO..SiO^ 

The  beryl  b  a  pale  green  Tariety  of  emerald. 

EucUiHe  is  another  mineral  oontaining  glacinam ;  its  formula  k  261.0..  SiOa, 
2A1.0,  SiO,. 

Chrytoba^l  has  the  composition  Al,0,.01,0,. 

Glucinam  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sesqniohloride  widi  potassium, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  aluminum  was  obtained.  Glucinum  is  very  similar 
to  aluminum ;  it  is  not  oxidized  by  dry  air,  and  does  not  decompose  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  When  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  is  converted  into  glucina 
(GL0,5. 

This  metal  decomposes  water  m  presence  of  acids  or  alkalies. 

Only  one  oxide  of  glucinum  is  known. 

Glucina,  Gl^O,. 

PrtparfiUcm, — This  oxide  is  generally  prepared  from  the  mineral  termed 
emrraM  of  Limogen^  which  contains  silicates  of  alumina  and  gludna,  together 
with  lime  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  mineral,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  is  mixed  with  abont  three  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  fused  in  a  platinum  cmeiUe;  the  fused 
Bnasa  is  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  leaves  a  quantity  of  silica 
nndissolved ;  the  filtered  sdution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  when  crystals  of  alum  are  deposited ;  the  liquor  separated  from  the  crystals 
ia  now  mixed  with  excees  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  aesquioxide  of  iron 
and  the  glucina,  together  with  a  little  alumina ;  this  precipitate  is  dimted  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  only  the  f^ndna, 
and  depi^t^  the  carbonate  of  this  base  on  eboUitioQ ;  the  precipitated  carbonate 
k  washed,  dried*  and  ignited,  when  pore  glneina  ia  left 

iV\1trrfNw^^»iilueina  much  rvwmblee  alumina,  bang  white,  infnable,  and 
in»^4uble  in  wati^r  I- nlike  thai  ba»,  however,  it  absorbs  carbonic  add  when 
«lpiM^  lo  air^  and  if'Xi^k  amnionia  finwi  its  salta.  Glndna  is  soluble  in  adds ; 
the  «ill»  thu;^  pr\x)ui(^  bav^  a  $«^^rt  astringent  taste  (hence  its  name,  from 
)X«<av%^^;  tW'Y  are  »ckI  U>  UM4>pa|^iY«.  It  i»  a2^>  soluble  in  solutions  of  potassa 
and  ;KHia«  anJl  k  ^^p^^^lpi:a^^i  when  thaw  ^^luuoos  are  diluted  with  water  and 

vUiftcina  »  Ayfc»defyU  bv  ja.M»^  cikffla^5Q»  as  a  pvoloxide,  but  its  analog  with 
aluukkna  fi^tvc*  iW  tWv  v^v^  ««  b>ftvy  ukem  above,  thai  it  is  a  se^uioxide. 

vUiftcina  i»  p«v\4|<tat<^  trvHot  it»  j^'^aca^oft  ta  :ke  fjcm  of  hydrate. 

TW  AVa^W  iSiM^/iitx^  y/  ttiW.-«i^  m^scL^saes  in  ocftohedra  of  the  fimnola 
t^^^^V  ife5^\-^  l^ A^     It  »  xvfT  ji.'itt^af  i  waller. 

\HWir  MsV^Qw  s'lT  ^tactasa  <jLit$4^  ^a.3  :i  iL*i»  ftX  S.w«  an  alon. 

X  X*«Mc  (»V«N>,/m/.>«  f/ 'K^yu:tH*M^  lvA\  i\\-.-.>Aa.  kt^teuned  bvnredpitatioD; 

Cv,H(*^  •W(/r  wV^  f/  •S'**ci^xtt^  \y^^'^  vtfT  3«f  vrvnami  in  the  same  way  as  the 

Su^***^*}Mk>*t*,  //  ,<^Vsci'i-tifi.  VL*\>w  »u^  >i  /oeuxn^i  b V  the 4&ect  combination 
wf  ^t^ACtJi^^t*  %' .il  >uiyt>«r.  c  ti^  7i^tvM^iQ&i>^t  iif  a  w^iae  ceLacfaoos  hydrate,  on 
a#Ai)^  %  >>^.^>)»Mt  k'  ia  iJt:»*)tt«f  :Hii^diUu  3/  a  wiQSM  of  glndnum. 

(W  ^^MM«^.^l;>^/i^  vf  ^»Uv*itr<iat  )ii«^  tf  mcwuc  ?!iv«c««£  mt  fraeoeal  application. 

i^vw<<v»\>  <it  v:/,vt\.^       'W/*«Wv  *«/i^  4mi  ifttf»>  ',ifirj*wia>»  produce,  io 

t:>ii»iiMt^i««a  *«itj  Sft</«*it«*«  »,  i'uMNi/atiitm  lifM  ^v^  a  ci^KidaoQs  predpitate, 
yK%  *u •)»«,'  '^  ^-vwsvs  )v»i  '^^Ui^iW  ii    '^t^Kenuif  n^  DntnuninL^  soki  cepcecipttated  hy 
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Phnphate  of  toda  precipitates  phosphate  of  glnciDa. 

When  a  hot  solution  of  Jluortde  of  potainum  is  added  to  a  hot  solntion  of 
glodoa  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  appear,  and  the  solution  then  cooled^  a  crjs- 
talliDe  precipitate  of  a  double  fluoride  is  produced. 

fixed  organic  matters  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  glucina.  Glucina 
does  noi  jield  a  blue  compound  with  nttnUe  ofoohaJU  before  the  blowpipe. 


THOEINUM  OB  THORIUM. 

£ym.Th.     Eqi.  59.6. 

§  216.  This  is  a  veiy  rare  metal,  found  in  the  minerals  thorite  and  pyrochh- 
rite.  The  former  contains  about  57  per  cent,  of  thorina.  The  metal  itself  may 
be  prepared  by  the  same  process  as  aluminum,  which  it  resembles  in  most  of 
its  properties. 

It  is  not  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid ; 
alkalies  are  said  to  have  no  action  upon  it. 

We  aie  acquainted  with  only  one  oxide  of  thorinum. 

Oxide  of  Thorinum,  Thobina,  ThO. 

Pfqftaration, — ^This  oxide  is  prepared  from  thorite,  in  which  it  is  associated 
rilioa,  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  uranium,  lead, 
and  tin.  The  mineral  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  extracted  with  water,  the  lead  and  tin  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  which 
throws  down  the  Uiorina,  together  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  uranium ;  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  rapidly  boiled  down, 
when  sulphate  of  thorina,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  is  precipitated; 
this  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  ignited,  when  pure 
thorina  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder. 

Propertiet, — ^This  earth  is  remarkable  for  its  great  density  (sp.  gr.  9.4). 
It  combines  with  water,  forming  a  hydrate  (ThO. HO),  which  is  insolubU  in  the 
alkalies,  soluble  in  the  acids  and  in  alkaline  carbonates.  After  ignition,  however, 
thorina  is  soluble  only  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Reactions  of  Thorina. — Potana,  soda^  ammonia^  and  ntJphide  of  ammO' 
nium  produce,  in  solutions  of  thorina,  gelatinous  precipitates,  insoluble  in  ex- 
cess. The  carbonates  of  potoMsa  and  of  ammonia  produce  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  excess. 

Phoiphate  ofioda  precipitetes  phosphate  of  thorina. 

Soluble  salts  of  thorina  are  decomposed  at  a  red  beat. 

Solutions  of  some  of  these,  e.  g,  the  sulphate,  yield  precipitates  upon  boiling, 
which  redissolve  very  slowly  as  the  solution  cools.  This  peculiar  reaction  does 
not  take  place  when  the  solution  contains  any  base  capable  of  forming  a  double- 
salt  with  thorina. 


TTTBIUM,   ERBIUM,  AND  TERBIUM. 

Sj/m,  Y.     5ym.  E.     Si/m.  Tb. 

§  217.  These  metals  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  possess  no  practical  interest 
They  an  finuid  in  the  minerals  ffadolinite,  orthitCf  and  yttrotantalite. 
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Yttrium  in  obtaiDed  bj  decomposing  its  chloride  with  potasdam ;  it  is  yerj 
similar  to  alnminum. 

Tlie  oxides  of  these  metals,  ris.  yUria  (TO),  erhia  (£0),  aod  UrUa  (TbO) 
are  obtaiocd  together  from  the  mineral  gadolioite. 

By  digesting  the  mixed  precipitate  in  yery  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  the  jttria  is 
diiuiolved,  and  may  be  reprecipitated  from  the  solution  by  potassa.  The  residue 
of  erbia  and  terbia  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  saturated  with 
sulphate  of  potassa,  which  yields  a  sparingly  soluble  double-salt  with  the  sulphate 
of  erbia.     The  solution  yields  terbia  upon  addition  of  potassa. 

Pure  Yttria  is  a  white  powder  of  great  density ;  it  dissolyes  more  easily  in 
dilute  than  in  concentrated  acids.  The  hydrate^  c^taioed  by  precipitation,  re- 
sembles hydrate  of  alumina. 

The  solutions  of  salts  of  yttria  are  sweet  and  astringent ;  they  haye  an  acid 
reaction. — Nitrate  of  Yttria  is  white,  crystalliiable,  and  deliquescent— The  im/- 
pAciM  forms  colorless  crystals,  which  are  sparingly  soluble. — Ohkridtof  Titriwm 
IS  Tolatile,  crystalline,  and  deliquescent 

Erliia  has  a  dark  yellow  color,  which  it  loses  when  ignited  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  regiuns  when  gently  heated  in  air.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming 
ci>lorlt'8S  salts. 

The  $Hfjihate  is  crystallisable,  and  does  not  effloresce  on  ezposnrs  to  air  at  176® 
F.  (80^  C.) — XitnUe  of  Erbia  is  not  deliquescent;  its  solution  is  eolorlesB,  even 
when  concentrated. 

The  iSttiti  of  Terbia  acquire  a  reddish  color  npon  desioeation. — The  suljpkate 
is  efflorescent  at  122^  F.  (oO*»  C.) 

Kractions  op  Yttria,  Krbia,  and  Tkrbia. — Foiatm,  wdoj  awmumimf  sad 
Mf^ihiiit  i(f  uiiiituMii*Mm,  yield  bulky  predpitatea  of  the  hydrates^  inaolnbk  in 
excels. 

J/iM/iW  cariimatt$;  a  white  predpitaiey  aolnUe^  though  with  Aficoltyi  in  a 
larse  exoc<«». 

/%MtikAtia*  of  &hh;  a  white  predpitate,  aolnbk  in  hydrocUarie  add,  repre- 
cipitated by  Uuling. 
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vS>i*.  i>     /v.  47,    A-^.  La.    r^.  47.    .^  D.    Ej.  50. 

§  \^\S  t^  -t^y  :*  iVi'  cVkf  r.i:»crju  fr>3  wLk-h  ihe»  metals  are  extracted;  thej 
<'\^>i  u\  ij  **  «* va:o*.  rStv  are  *^^  {votaiaevi  in  gadolinite,  orlhite,  and  yttro- 
,\*'  '*      iVrnTwi  f  .r^.\<  ^«-.^  Sa^j^"  *.x\>cs^  :>e  ir*  v  ^CVO'  and  nea^wxtde  (Ce,0,). 

l«k  .^9\Wt  n^  c\:r*v;  )^  o.\}.>(^  ^^f  .xr-3u.Ua:2ka3'aa,aBd  didymium,  the  pow- 
,i^i\M  >\^'^ro  >>  'ic^^Ni  Ar*i  c^Jr*,-:.^!  «t:i  jt^yji  rty»-i ;  ibe  solntioQ  is  evaporated 
t^^  «v.\v«.\«s  a^\  )>)^  r<ts*i;)^  :7<\a^  vi:!  i;.aT<  hy\ir>chA>ne  add,  which  leaves 
iV  V  N\%  ^v^Arv^vv^* .  ;>i.'  ibl:,'T«*i  >:i«ii?  ;>c^>'i^<d  bv  ammonia,  and  the 
wwjvMh^  Kxisvi  ♦.>;*?'  s'wvss  .c*  .*.\'i.!v  acoi.  v'^irih  ii^tK^ves  the  sesquioxide 
,"4  •iNv*,  !^r>.\  KVAxvi*  jX*  u^>v  .\\vi,-<  -T  rSi-  fTTji  x'  ^-^xaiiaiM ;  this  raidQe  is  ignited, 
a^(  <>s^  AVNk*^  jy*^  .vsu  Kx;  «.«;*  ^t<«<\t^  n  A.'akvia'rn3<»i  nitric  aeid  ;  the  sola- 
ns'* »  v\AVv"*"^\\^  t"  A^  X  iv-sjs  «*i  'K  ?!«as4if  ici.:^)<^  w^ea  the  oxides  are  lefk 
Sxi  jk  \v.v\  KvN\x  ,v\\>,xA  ^tv.  '^N  K^r-Tur  ^V?^  w:i  a  kree  qoantity  of  xtrj 
»^  \  V  '  v  »•.'■.  }%  ■v*^  ,v  ;»T  ixi- i:n  "fi^  :ii,-T,  rs«»-ki^f^i.  and  may  be  precipi* 
\%,\v'    %\  ,*^ 'K  r»»  \\  .♦  •  ,«  -K •?.*%'    i    iTf.ni^OHts;      T.'  sf »«?»**  the  didTmium  and 

4  V 

,N.   .»    ,K^  »vvor»v   s**"    ,*\  J      v  t».«\i.  t>  jvit.***  vKX  aTjuwhktic  add,  which 
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Cerium  J  Lanthanxum^  and  Did^mium  are  obtained  by  reducing  their  chlorides 
with  potassiam ;  they  form  gray  powders,  which  become  lustrous  when  burnished; 
they  are  yery  infusible,  and  non-volatile.  These  metals  oxidize  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  air ;  they  readily  decompose  water  at  the  boiling-point. 

Oxidt  of  Cerium  (CeO)  is  obtained  by  beating  the  carbonate  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  The  hjfdrcUej  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  white  at  first,  and  becomes 
yellow  when  exposed  to  air,  or  when  treat^  with  chlorine  (oxide  of  lanthanium 
is  not  turned  yellow  by  chlorine). 

The  ScdU  of  Oxide  of  Cerium  are  colorless,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  The 
ft tVrale is  soluble  and crystallizable. — ^The  mlphate  crystallizes  in  hydrated  prisms; 
it  forms  a  nearly  insoluble  double  $aU  with  ndphati  of  pota$sa, — The  carbonate 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

Se^quioxide  of  Cerium  (GefiS)  is  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in  air  or 
oxygen.  It  has  a  yellow  color,  wnich  is  darkened  by  ignition.  The  sesquioxide 
is  slowly  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  forms  chloride  of  cerium,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine.  Sulphuric  acid  (cone.)  dissolves  it  easily  with  the  aid  of 
heat 

The  h^rated  iesquioxide  forms  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate. — The  neutral 
sulphate  forms  a  yellow  douUe  tall  with  sulphate  of  potassa^  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

Cliloride  of  Cerium  (CeC9)  is  white ;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  its  solu- 
tion in  the  latter  bums  with  a  green  flame. — Sulphide  of  Cerium  has  a  yellow 
or  red  color,  and  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids. 

Only  one  Oxide  of  Lanthanium  (LaO)  is  known ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  soluble 
in  acids,  and  in  ammoniacal  salts,  from  which  it  expels  the  ammonia.  The 
hjfilraie^  obtained  by  precipitation,  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
The  saltM  of  oxide  of  lanthanium  have  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  The  nitrate 
crystallizes  in  deliquescent  prisms. — Sulphate  of  lantlianium  forms  six-sided 
prisma  of  the  formula  LaO.SO,+3Aq,which  are  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water 
and  in  120  of  boiling  water.  A  solution  of  this  salt,  saturated  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  when  heated  to  ebullition. —  Car- 
bonate of  lanthanium  has  been  found  native.     The  chloride  is  very  soluble. 

The  Oxide  of  Did^mium  (DO)  has  a  dark  color.  The  hi^drate  has  a  violet 
color,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and 
expels  ammonia  from  its  salts,  but  is  a  weaker  base  than  oxide  of  lanthanium. 
Its  salts  have  a  pink  or  violet  color.  The  nitrate  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and 
is  deliquescent ;  its  solution  has  a  deep  red  color.  The  sulphate  forms  red  crys- 
tals, which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  It  yields  a  doidjle-salt 
with  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Heaciiovs  or  (Oxibxs  of)  Cerium,  Lanthanium,  and  Didymium. — 
PotassOj  soda^  ammonia ^  and  sulphide  of  ammonium;  a  white  hydrate,  insolu- 
ble in  ezeees. — ^Tbe  tdkaline  carbonates;  precipitate,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
exeeaa. — Phosphate  of  soda;  a  white  precipitate. — Sulphate  of  potassa;  a  crys- 
talline predpitate.  With  a  borax-beady  in  the  outer  blowpipe-mtme,  a  reddish- 
yellow,  whieh  fades  on  cooling,  and  vanishes  in  the  inner  flame. 

The  reactions  of  lanthanium  closely  resemble  those  of  cerium,  but  the  former 
metal  ia  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  sulphate  of  potassa. 

The  aolationa  of  didymium,  as  stated  above,  have  a  violet  color.  Sulphide  of 
ammonium  premintates  them  with  difficulty  in  the  cold.  Sulphate  of  potassa 
gives  an  aoMthyat-colored  double-salt.  With  a  bead  of  phosphorus-salty  in  the 
inner  flames  a  red  glass  with  a  shade  of  violet 
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ZIRCONIUM. 

S^m.  Zr.    Eq.  22.4. 

§  219.  This  rare  metal  exists  in  the  mioerals  zircon  and  hyacinA,  which  are 
chiefly  composed  of  nlicate  of  ztrconia  (Zr,Og.SiO,). 

The  metal,  which  is  prepared  hy  the  action  of  potassium  npon  the  douhle 
fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium,  is  a  hlack  powder,  capable  of  assuming  a 
metallic  lustre.     When  heated  in  air,  it  is  oouTerted  into  zirconia. 

Alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  even  borax,  are  capable  of  oxidinng  this  metal, 
but  it  is  not  attacked  to  any  extent  by  acids,  except  hydrofluoric. 

The  only  oxide  of  this  metal,  zirconia  (irfl^),  is,  in  many  lespectSy  similar 
to  alumina. 

In  order  to  extract  this  base  from  hyacinth,  the  mineral  is  fused  with  hydrate 
of  potassa;  the  fused  mass  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silica 
separated  in  the  usual  manner;  the  solution  freed  from  silica  is  treated  exactly 
as  in  the  extraction  of  cerium  from  cerite  (tee  p.  824). 

Zirconia  is  a  white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  in 
the  alkaline  bicarbonates.  After  ignition,  it  can  be  dissolved  only  by  sulphuric 
acid.  A  hydrate  of  zirconia  has  been  obtained.  The  neutral  ialtt  of  zirconia 
redden  litmus.  The  nitrate  does  not  crystallize,  and  is  very  soluble.  The 
neutral  sulphate  is  crystalline  and  soluble;  other  sulphates  exist  The  carbonate 
is  insoluble.  Anhydrous  sefquichhride  of  zirconium  is  not  volatile ;  the  hydraixd 
chloride  crystallises. 

Keaotions  or  Zirconia. — Rttana^  wda^  ammonia^  and  tulpkide  of  ammth 
nium;  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess.  Alkaline  carbonates;  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  larse  excess.  Phorphate  of  $oda;  white  predpiUte.  Sulphate 
of  potassa  ;  a  double  sulphate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  adds,  when  pre- 
cipitated from  hot  solutions. 


CHROMIUM. 


iJ2y»i,  Cr.     Fq.  iI6J.     Sp.  Gr.  5.9. 

§  ..0.  Clm^mium  is  moderately  abundant  in  nature,  but  not  in  the  free  state. 
ll  ia  louud  iu  rAn»we>inMi  (^a  compound  of  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iroDJ, 

and  as  chrMmatt  o/'kaxL 

• 

Th^  rW^r  abo  contains  ebfocaic  acid,  to  which  its  color  is  due;  this  gem  cod- 
tains  8:2.6  per  «ent  alttiuna^  S  9  |wt  eent  magnesia,  and  6.2  per  cent,  chromic 
aeki. 

A:»  alrvsiulY  $t;iti^i«  lhK»  gn^en  color  of  the  trnti^rmU  is  dmt  to  seeqniosde  of 
ohiwwium. 

/^^tyM»M^fcM». — Ohromtuw  awT  be  pfyf«u«d  by  exficieiiig  to  m  very  high  tem- 
|W:fttiiry>v  in  a  ccueiKe  ltne4  with  i:Kaivva!«an  iutiauti^  mixvare  of  aesquioxide  of 
eliiOMiiiftiii  and  eiatwtftl :  iW  ^mi^  ■»»  ihw  o^caiaed  b  powdered  in  an  iron 
iM^Yiar  and  wtixe^l  with  a  Utue  Vfeotv  5etf^«iexide  of  e^MniuB  (to  oxidise  as 
MMch  v>f  the  ojtrK^tt  a:^  ps>ei$tK^^ :  iW  ■iixt*.u«  is  a^m  exposed  to  a  very  high 
te«i|VfTkt«iVi  m  a  |vN(wU:«L  <ftfictb^«^  vbxm  a  vv^^cva:  asjksi  c^  nuetal  is  obtained. 
The  v*^>«ai«iia  thus^  wvMtfs^d  alw;^^^^  vvot^abrasj^  Tas.*re  or  >tis^  otfhoa. 

It  ifeu^Y  S^  >«iMat^>)  :;fc  a  f«nrt  ;rtaie  S  t^  acwa  c^  poliaBiim  upon  sesqui- 
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Properties. — ^The  metal  obtained  by  the  first  process  forms  a  grajisb,  bard, 
brittle  masSy  which  assumes  the  metallic  lustre  when  burnished.  Chromium  is 
magnetic  only  at  very  low  temperatures;  and  is  very  infusible.  It  is  not  oxidized 
in  dry  air,  except  at  a  red  heat,  when  it  is  converted  into  sesquioxide.  This 
metal  does  not  decompose  water,  even  at  the  boiling-point  It  is  attacked  with 
eonsiderable  difficulty  by  acids,  but,  when  heated  with  hydrated  alkalies,  is  con- 
verted into  chromic  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Chlorates  and  nitrates 
are  also  capable  of  converting  chromium  into  chromic  acid. 

When  the  metal  is  prepared  by  reducing  sesquicbloride  of  chromium  with 
potassium,  it  forms  a  gray  powder,  which  is  oxidized  far  more  readily  than  the 
preceding,  and  dissolves  much  more  easily  in  acids  and  alkalies.^ 

The  metal  itself  has  hitherto  received  no  practical  application. 


CHROMIUM   AND   OXYGEN.- 

Oxide  (protoxide)  of  chromium CrO. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium Cr,0,. 

Chromic  acid CrO,. 

Perchromio  acid Cr,0,. 

Oxide  or  Chromium,  CrO. 

§  221.  This  oxide  possesses  little  practical  interest,  and  has  never  been  ob- 
tained io  a  pure  state.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  brown  hydrate,  when  Tproto-) 
chloride  of  chromium  is  decomposed  by  potassa;  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  libe- 
rated, however,  it  decomposes  water,  seizing  its  oxygen  and  becoming  converted 
into  a  compound  of  oxide  and  sesqmoxide  of  chromium.  It  is  a  feeble  base;  its 
salts  are  little  known.* 

ScsQuioxiDs  OF  Chromium,  Chrome,  Chromio  Oxide. 

Cr.O,.    Eq.  77.4. 

The  sesquioxide  is  found  in  nature  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  in  combination 
with  water ;  the  chief  source  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  the  ckrome^iron  ore, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formuU  FeO.Cr,0,.  It  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  octohedral  crystals,  being  isomorphous  with  spinelle  (MgO.Al,0,),  and  the 
magnetic-iron  ore  (FeO.Fe,0,).  Chrome-iron  is  found  chiefly  in  8weden,  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  United  States.  (For  the  analysis  of  chrome-iron  ore,  see 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Special  Methods.) 

Preparation. — Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  prepared  directly  from 
chrome-iron  ore,  but  is  always  first  converted  into  chromic  acid. 

Since  the  oxide  is  extensively  employed  for  coloring  porcelain  and  glass,  some 
attentioii  has  been  paid  to  its  preparation,  and  several  different  processes  have 
been  proposed,  which  furnish  products  varying  much  in  tint. 

I.  When  solutions  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  (HgjgO.NOf)  and  of  chromate  of 
potassa  (RO.CrOg)  are  mixed,  a  red  precipitate  of  subchromate  of  mercury 

'  According  to  Benelins,  this  difference  is  due  to  an  allotropio  state  of  the  metal. 

'  In  the  list  of  oxides,  we  hare  refhiined  from  mentioning  those  which  are  merely  com- 
foumi^  and  not  mdepmuUnt  oxides.  This  will  be  always  done,  unless  the  intermediate 
ozidei  are  of  considerable  importance. 

*  A  double  sulphate  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  potassa  (CrO.SO,,KO.SO^-f-6Aq),  iso- 
Morphoiu  with  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassa,  is  obtained  by  addition  of  alcohol 
to  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  chromium.  Its  solution 
has  a  bine  color,  and  becomes  rapidly  green  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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(UggO.CrO,)  u  obtained;  if  tbis  precipitate  be  wasbed,  dried^  and  ignited;  mer- 
curj  and  oijgen  are  expelled,  and  ebromio  oxide  left : — 

2(Hg,O.CrO,)-Cr,0,+05+Hg.; 
the  oxide  tbns  obtained  ia  a  powder  of  a  fine  green  color. 

II.  If  Uchromate  of  potassa  fK0.2CrO,)  be  mixed  witb  an  eqnal  weigbt  of 
•nlphn^y  and  tbe  mixtare  calcined,  a  residue  will  be  obtained,  wluch  consists  of 
snlphate  of  potassa  and  sesqoioxide  of  chromium : — 

K0.2CrOa+ 8— Cr,0,+ KO.SO,; 

the  snlpbate  of  potassa  is  extracted  with  water. 

III.  Bj  calcining  a  mixture  of  tbe  bichromate  with  chareoal,  and  washing 
the  residue  with  water  :— 

2(K0.2CrO,)+C3-2(KO.CO,)+2Cr,0,+CO^ 

IV.  A  Tery  fine  product  may  also  be  obtained  bj  employing  starch  in  place 
of  charcoal. 

V.  The  precipitated  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  rendered 
anhydrous  by  a  moderate  heat 

V  I.  When  ohromate  of  potassa  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  chlorinei 
green  crystalline  plates  ^f  the  sesquioxide  are  obtained :— ^ 

2(KO.CrO,)  +C1,=-2KC1 + Cr,0,+ O3. 

VII.  Chromic  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  in  very  hard,  dense,  dark-green 
octohodra  (isomorphous  with  corundum)  by  passing  the  vapor  of  cblorochromie 
acid  (CrO^Cl)  through  a  redhot  porcelain  tube : — 

2CrO,Cl=Cr,0,+0  +C1^ 

VI II.  By  igniting  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  chromate  of  potassa,  and  2  parte  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  when  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  chloride  of  potaasium 
arc  loft ;  water  and  nitrogen  being  evolved. 

/Vft^HTfiVt. — Anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  a  bluish-green  powder, 
unaltortHl  by  exposure  to  air.  When  heated,  ita  color  changes,  incandescence  is 
obM^rviH),  and  the  properties  of  the  sestiuioxide  arc  found  considerably  modified; 
it  l)ocomo«  almotftt  inst^lublo  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is  hence  said  to  be  cod- 
Tf  rt<^  into  the  insi^luble  modification.  If  it  has  not  been  strongly  ignited,  bow- 
•vrr,  M«nuioxide  of  chromium  is  8oluble,.though  not  very  easily,  in  the  stronger 
acitK  ana  in  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda;  from  the  latter  it  is  reprecijMtatod 
bj  U^ling. 

Whc'n  fVijitd  with  oxidiiing  aernts  (bjdrated  alkalies,  nitrates,  chlorates)  in 
iho  Mtcj^iKV  f>f  alkali^^  M^^uioxiJe  of  chromium  is  converted  into  chromic  acnl. 

Tho  :^>A)uioxid<'  cannot  Iv  iy>1uc^  by  hvdn>gen,  and  is  acted  on  by  osrboD 
oqIy  at  a  t^rr  high  tiMipefatnivu 

Utmuti  i>f  Sb^cioxim  or  Chromium,  Cr,0,.lOHO.^ 

/^vj\ifMfiV«i  — X  pw^tty  *tn>rx  sv>lut2on  of  bichromate  of  potassa  is  mixed  wirb 
a  n%%\Wratv  quantity  \^  kTdrwhVwK  acil.  intrv^oced  into  a  deep  vessel,  and  s 
»ln>*ia  ^^f  »u{phuT\M»  acii  ^pc^pansi  by  the  action  of  charcoal  on  oil  of  vitn'ol) 
pax^Nl.  ^intil  th^  n^i  cn>)xY  has  chanpfd  t[^  a  pure  green,  and  the  odor  of  sol- 
)^i\\lt^Hl»  aoii  4^v*  ikm  di»p{viar  *f>fn  on  ^landing  : — 

KO  iW\-U0:-^^\«KC:4-HO+Cr,O,  SSO.; 
iW  rnvhuthMi  ANMtaia^i^  M^r^lif  c/  jiK«^ak\x>Ae  of  chroaiun  is  now  mixed  with 
a  »t^i  <sx\xw  \Nf  aw»N'«ia.  a»i  hoaKo.  vh<&  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
<4^tNHMiiiiii  i»  Nvo^MlalAi  »  a  >Ob»^  hjviTattrw  whkh,  whea  dried  at  the  ordiiui7 
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Pr&pertie$. — ^This  hydrate  is  entirely  deprived  of  its  water  by  exposure  to  a 
temperatare  of  892''  F.  (200''  C) ;  it  dissohes  with  facility  in  soktions  of 
potassa  and  soda,  forming  fine  green  solotionsy  which  deposit  after  a  time  a 
hydrate  of  the  formula  Cr,0,.9H0,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  alkalies ;  probably 
it  is  in  this  form  that  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  is  precipitated  (as  mentioned 
before)  on  boiling  the  alkaline  solutions. 

Hydrated  seeqnioxide  of  chromium  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  forming  a  pink  solution,  which  deposits  all  the  chromium  when  boiled.^ 

The  soduble  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  have  an  acid  reaction. 

Nitrate  of  Sssquioxidb  of  Chromium,  Cr^O^-SNO^. — This  unimportant 
salt  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporating;  it  has  a  green  color,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  a 
brown  sabetaooe,  which  is  said  to  be  Cr^Og.CrO,.  This  nitrate  is  very  soluble 
io  water. 

Sulphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium,  Cr,0,.3S0,. 

This  salt  is  known  in  three  modifications,  exhibiting  a  difierenoe  in  their  proper- 
ties whidi  justifies  ns  in  describing  them  separately. 

Viola  Salij  Cr.Og.8SO,+15Aq.— This  salt  is  obtained  when  8  parts  of  bydrat- 
ed  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  which  has  been  dried  at  212^  F.,  are  digested  for 
some  weeks  with  8  or  10  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  in  this  way  a 
bluish-green  ciystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  in  water 
and  adding  alcohol,  which  throws  down  a  violet  crystalline  precipitate ;  this  is 
redissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  when  ooto- 
faedral  crystals  are  deposited,  which  have  a  violet  color,  and  the  composition  given 
^bova     This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  is  acid. 

Green  Salty  Cr,0,.3SO,+15Aq. — ^The  green  sulphate  is  formed  when  hydrated 
sesquioxide  <^  chromium  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  rapidly  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  violet  salt. 

This  green  salt  differs  from  the  violet  modification  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  it  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  and  loses  10  eqs.  of  water  at 
212^'  F.  (100^  C.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  not 
entirely  deoompoeed  by  solution  of  baryta  in  the  cold,  and  therein  differs  from 
the  violet  sulphate. 

Bed  Sallf  Or,0„8SO,. — ^This  salt  is  prepared  by  heating  either  of  the  above 
modiOeations  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  about  892^  F. 
(200^  C),  and  evaporating  to  expel  excess  of  acid.  This  variety  of  sulphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  characterized  by  its  insolubility  in  water  and 
acids. 

Basic  9uiphate»  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  known. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  like  alumina,  forms  a  series  of  alums  perfectly 
analogous  to  those  of  the  latter  base. 

Potash-chrome  alum=KO.SO„Cr,0,.8SO.+24Aq. 
Soda  «         "    =NaO.SO„Cr,0,-3SO.-f24Aq. 

Ammonia  <*    =-NHp.808,Cr,0,.8SO,4-24Aq. 

Potash-Chrome  Alum. 

PrepanUion. — This  alum  is  very  conveniently  prepared  by  mixing  three  mea- 
sures of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  with  one  measure  of 

'  Some  of  the  violet  salts  of  chromium  when  treated  with  alkalies,  yield  a  riolet  preci- 
pitate wbieh  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia.  Other  hydrates  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
eoataimag  8»  4,  and  8  eqs.  of  water,  are  said  to  have  been  obtained. 
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eoneeotnted  ralphnrie  acid,  and  satonting  with  salphoroos  acid ;  after  a  time 
crjaUla  of  chrome  alom  are  depoiited : — 

K0.2CrO,+HO.SO,+8SO,+28HO-KO.SO„Cr.O,.8SO,+24Aq. 

Another  method  ootmiste  in  mixing  a  ooDcentrated  solation  of  the  bichromate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  and  gradaallj  adding  alcohol 
(aaaistinff  the  reaction,  if  neceaaary,  with  a  ffentle  heat)  till  the  red  color  of  the 
solution  has  chanced  to  violet ;  on  standing  Uie  chrome-alum  is  deposited.  Sugar 
is  sometimes  empTojed  instead  of  alcohol  as  a  reducing  agent. 

Propertiei. — The  chrome-alum  thus  ohtained  is  deposited  in  ootohedrsl  crystals, 
of  a  purple-red  color,  which  appear  ruby-red  by  transmitted  li^ht  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  heated,  it  undergoes  the  aqueous  foaiony  and  at  892^ 
F.  (200^  C),  loses  22  eqs.  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  green  modification. 
At  about  6G2''  F.  TddO®  C.)*  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  ultimately  yields  a  lilac 
powder,  which  is  soluble  only  in  oil  of  vitriol.  Chrome-alum  is  verr  aolnble  in 
water,  and  gives  an  acid  solution  of  a  dark  violet  color.  If  this  aolntion  be  al- 
lowed to  evupomte  spontaneously,  it  deposits  the  ordinary  crystals  ^  chrome- 
alum,  but  if  evaporated  at  about  176°  F.  (80°  C),  it  assumes  a  green  color,  and 
does  not  yield  any  crystals,  since  it  is  then  either  decomposed  or  converted  into 
the  alum  corresponding  to  the  green  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromiam,  which 
docs  not  crystalllEc,  but  is  left  as  a  green  mass  on  evaporation ;  the  solndon,  how- 
ever, resumes  its  normal  condition  after  long  standing.  Chrome-alam  is  inaolnble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  employed  in  dyeing,  and  is  hence,  to  some  extent^  an  article 
of  commerce. 

The  action  of  ammonia  upon  a  solution  of  chrome-alum  tends  to  demonstrate 
the  cxii»teuce  of  different  modifications  of  the  hydrates*  of  seaqoioxide  of  chro- 
mium, cDrresijxmding  to  the  different  varieties  of  the  sulphate.  When  solation 
of  chntmouhim  is  Mlded,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  precipi- 
tated hydrate  has  a  green  color,  and  yields  a  violet  solution  with  aalphnric  add. 

If  tho  chromvMilnm  be  decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  ammonia  insufficient  to 
rediwolvo  any  iH>rtion  of  the  hydrate,  the  latter  will  have  a  violet  color,  and  will 
diMh^lvt"  in  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  red  solutioQ. 

A  hmic  cxtrfmmt9ft  o/  $et^Hvrui<  of  ckrom$mm  is  obtained,  as  a  green  precipi- 
tate, whon  a  ;^>lutk«  of  MMuioxide  of  chn>oiiQm  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaliue 
cartn^ato.  Its  tv^tuula  is  4(.\0,(X\-f  Aq ;  h  is  soluble  in  the  alkaline  car- 
U^nato«  with  th^  aid  i>f  heat. 

)HtOT\v<K.<^vioxiDB  or  Ohhomivm.  1\0.««CK>0,0,. — ^This  oxide  is  formed 
^A.«  wt"  h;i>v  :NN^n  alreailT>  when  a  s^Uutkm  of  (vtassa  b  aided  to  a  aali  of  (prot-} 
\xxki«  of  ch^v^mittw,  waKr  Kmuij:  de<\Mtt(K^wd  : — 

Thi»  \x\:xK'  *ls  thuf  \^Vuiwd  a$  a  brown  ^jr^irva;/,  whic^  is  converted  into  sesqni- 
\Mkle  >iiKnt  h<vA:<>)  in  air. 

Wn«\x  i1x»  f  r^'jT'ir.iC  do*crpik>si  v>f  ti^  tnpcwtsjw  v'>f  ^^Kinioxide  of  chromium 
*ti%i  ^t*  *v*v;vH;:^,is^  \\  m\\\  bi  wir«  :^t  we  4z>f  jassiSed  in  placing  it  in  juxta- 

§  C*."^    *j  >  t*  A>nfiaNXx  Si<«  »;a^M£  Oj^j  ;!»  jk-«i  cinnrs  in  natwe  in  comli- 

>MtN>«t   >fc    ,>,   ,\\NV   ,N«'    Xm»A 

)l  >f»  y«v  VK* an;  >x  i^Ny^  V  ,Nr^  ^vNfcst-^r  x  t  wara:s<^  jkvhaocn  of  bichromite 
.M^  yvNavx^,  M  *\n*i  ^^^^^  Y  >4*  0  \  .-ci^f  imeu^^r  »£  a  kalf  of  concentrated 
v*5  y**?v  *,  V  >x  x*ka\  VVVVVN/.X  a;  »  :  Av.  «ii  j^^^^Tjy:  i^  lolntxon  to  cool, 
%iW«  vXa-mcs  •,..;  ^*>v»»'  ..v^  ,>^.i^  j,^4  S>»fc>a^^«  ^"  A*cfti^  TfsaiiTi!  in  solotioD. 
W  .x;>%x.v  X  ,v  .a.\s»».v  •^xvi  vv  -^^«n',^>;^  ^cx  4  T^MSMHa  kwie.»  diwned  in  t 
r*».#sv  vNyi3\>A  >fc.*>  «  Vvw  ywU^  ,v  «>^>a.^  4M  ^TM  «t  iW  eriluttiy  tempen- 
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tare  apoQ  a  porous  tile;  they  must  not  be  heated,  or  brought  in  contact  with 
paper,  lest  they  suffer  decomposition.  In  order  to  free  them  from  adhering  sul- 
phnrio  acid,  they  may  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  the  eolation  digested 
with  chromate  of  baryta,  which  preci|Mtates  the  snlphorio  acid,  the  clear  liquid 
decanted,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Fropertie%, — Chromic  acid  crystallises  in  fine  red  needles,  which  are  deliques- 
cent, and  very  soluble  in  water.  They  stain  the  skin  yellow.  When  heated, 
the  crystals  assume  a  very  dark  color,  and  are  afterwards  decomposed -into  ses- 
qoiozide  of  chromium  and  oxygen,  often  with  incandesoeuce. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  has  an  orange-red  color ;  when  exposed 
to  sunlight,  it  evolves  oxygen,  and  deposits  the  chromate  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  Chromic  acid  is  dissolved  by  weak  alcohol,  but  the  solution  soon 
decomposes^  from  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid  on  the  alcohol. 

When  absolute  alcohol  is  poured  upon  crystals  of  chromic  acid,  the  former  is 
rapidly  oxidised,  often  with  sufficient  energy  to  give  rise  to  combustion,  the 
chromic  acid  being  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

Chromic  acid^  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  deoxidising  action  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  chromic 
aeid  has  been  already  mentioned. 

When  chromic  acid  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid^  chlorine  is  evolved^  and 
sesquichloride  of  chromium  formed : — 

2CrO,+ 6HCl=.6HO+Cr,Cl,+ CI,. 

Sugar,  and  many  other  organic  substances,  are  also  capable  of  reducing  this 
acid. 

When  chromic  acid  (or  bichromate  of  potassa)  is  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  is  evolved  : — 

2CrO,+8(HO.SO,)=Cr,0,.3SO,+3HO+0,; 

A  mixture  of  6  parts  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  4  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  in  the  laboratory. 

If  crystals  of  chromic  acid  are  placed  in  a  bulb-tube,  and  gently  heated  in  a 
corrent  of  dry  ammonia,  vivid  incandescence  is  observed,  and  the  chromic  acid 
is  reduced ; — 

2CrO,+NH,=Cr,0,+N-f8HO. 

Chromic  acid  is  extensively  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  experiments  upon 
organic  substances. 
Compounds  of  chromic  acid  with  wJphuric  acid  have  been  obtained.^ 
Chromic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  an  extensive  series  of  salts,  which  have 
the  same  crystalline  form  as  the  corresponding  sulphates,  chromic  acid  being 
isomorphous  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  general  formula  of  the  neutral  chromates 
may  be  written  MO.CrO,.  The  neutral  chromates  of  the  alkalies  have  a  fine 
yellow  color ;  the  acid  chromates  are  orange-red. 

Chromate  of  Potassa,  KO.CrO,. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  carbonate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  the  bi- 
chromate, until  it  assumes  a  fine  yellow  color,  evaporating  and  crystallizing. 

Prapertiei, — The  chromate  is  thus  obtained  in  bright  yellow  anhydrous  crys- 
tals, of  the  same  form  as  those  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  They  are  unaltered  in 
air. 

When  heated,  the  salt  changes  color  to  red,  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  but  does  not 
suffer  decomposition ;  it  assumes  its  original  yellow  color  on  cooling. 

This  chromate  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  much  more  so  in  hot;  the 

'  SehrStter  has  recently  obtained  a  compound  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  and  chromic  acids. 
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•olatiim  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  even  ihoagh  it  contain  very  little  chromate ; 
it  haa  a  bitter  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction. 

When  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa  is  kept  in  bottles  of  ordinaiy  English 
class,  these  are  attaoked,  and  a  yellow  substance  (probably  chromate  of  lead) 
deposited  upon  the  interior  surface. 

(>hromate  of  potassa  does  not  dissoWe  in  alcohol ;  it  is  a  poisonous  salt. 

When  the  yellow  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  an  acid,  its 
color  changes  to  red,  from  production  of  the  bichromate. 

If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  added  to  an  aqueous  soluUon  of  the  chromate, 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  sulphur  are  precipitated,  while  aolphide  of  potas- 
sium is  found  in  solution :— > 

2(KO.CrO,)+5HS=2KS+5HO+Cr,0,+S^ 

Bichromate  or  Potassa,  'K0.2CrO,. 

Prfparadon. — Chrome-iron  ore  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  fosed  in  a  reveihe- 
ratorv  furnace  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre,  with  oontmual  stirring;  in  this  way 
the  chromium  is  converted  into  chromate  of  potassa,  and  the  silica  and  alumina 
contained  in  the  ore  are  rendered  soluble  in  water;  the  mass  is  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  acid  (sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  acetic),  which  precipitates  the  alumina  and  silica,  and  converts  the 
chromate  into  bichromate,  which  may  be  crystallised  from  the  solution,  and 
purified  by  recrystalliiation. 

Biohrtmiato  of  potassa  may  also  be  prepared  by  heatinc  a  mixture  of  chrome- 
iron  ore  and  chalk  in  an  oxidising  flame.  The  mass,  contaming  chromate  of  lime, 
IS  Kuspendod  in  water,  and  converted  into  bichromate  by  addition  of  sulphuric 
avid.    The  resulting  bichromate  of  lime  is  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  potassa.* 

yVfyAcTfiW. — The  bichromate  forms  beautiful  rod  tabular  crystals,  derived  from 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism;  they  are  not  changed  by  exposure  to  air,  and  are  an- 
hvdrxma. 

When  heated*  this  salt  fuses  easily,  without  alteration,  but  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture is  deixHuposed  iuto  ehrumale  of  polassa*  crystalline  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
aud  vutvgeu : — 

e^K0.eCHV-i^vKO.C'O»^^Cr,O,+0^ 

HivhrvMmate  of  p^^a^^^ita  is  ktM^  e^^ubk  than  the  chromate^  one  part  of  the  former 
mU  n\|U)rin^  ten  p^rts  v>f  cv>ld  water  It  i5  uorv  soluble  in  hot  water ;  the  solo* 
turn  h^:^  a  6ne  Tv^i  e«>W  and  an  acki  Teifte;iv>a.     This  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  KhrhrvHaale  i*  a  mv*w  ^x^wrfal  ox>J*rn^  ip^nt  than  the  chromate.  Most 
nslttvvttd:  ai^^ttts  dsxvai^Yj^  it^  either  al  the  ocviiaarT,  or  at  a  slightly  elevated 
tewreraturev 

I  »*  y  i^iivMittaw  *v  *>.«t«UL — ^TW  ehriNBaie  and  bichromate  of  potassa  are 
«^^wc«h4t  ewa>i\v\\  tt«4  is  iveta^^  a»i  ia  the  maauftctnre  of  colors.  The 
K  SiN^^^v  ^t  Aj^*  e»tr>x\\i  ;a  K^nwiisj:  «^?wboiI,  f>r  which  purpose  the  latter 
ix  Hn\a:vn{  m^rbi  A  aii^\:.iye  ot  bichrwiwv  vVroc&j«;i  a»i  «a?phuric  acid,  which  oxi- 
virts>tk  t  V  xv^*tt«^  VMtXT :  :  W  «!>ib*n^  shT  s^t^^aaoxiie  rf  ckcnounm  thus  produced 


\'^iNvtftMa^  MM  Kv^:N>ttt.Me  .^'  sK^afeMis  aw  eat?«\>y«%i  »  ns^Mts.    A  mixture  of 

^  i^s«M«^  v<  KstaM*  *»si  Mfc>»*rv  ii.*«ia  «  ^^iv«e«CT  «»i»  mse  of  in  the  labora- 

*  A  * 

^•*\  AX  a;^  hA\;a.*^  ^^i*      *V«»f  Mk2»  are  ajs?  eat^a:Ted  foe  the  preservation 


,  tvV4^«»**  v^*  WNyv>»M  A>  ^V3K>«^  ^  i,^  ?.»«.i«W  Ag"!^  <r%>  mUed  with  sulphate 

xvt  wsk«.^AM%*««  t^iK\  »^   •  NX*  Kn**  ?•  .w  .•xv.-».Mi»j^  w^  ■*'*  7Y«M<4wU<ovT  fmniace  through 
%As<^  «  s^. *>>»*  ,s  v,\^.«   v\  jN*x.>%fM*.      iLv  ^d«i   "Mvvaiini^Ua  tM  ^KXiM  of  the  ore  with 
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Bichromate  of  potasaa  forms  a  dovUe  miU  with  uuJphnte  ofpotaMa^  which  may 
be  obtained  in  bright  crystals  of  the  formula  K0.2CrO,9KO.SO,.  It  is  very 
soluble,  and  may  be  fused  without  decompositioo. 

Terchromafe  of  Paicum^  K0.8GrO„  is  obtained  in  anhydrous  red  crystals  by 
decomposing  bichromate  of  potassa  with  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

Bichromate  of  Chloride  of  Potaniumy  Chlororhromate  ofPotana^  KC1.2CrO,. 
— ^This  salt  is  deposited  in  fine  red  prisms,  from  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
assa and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  been  boiled  until  chlorine  begins  to  escape. 

Though  permanent  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
hydrochloric  add  and  bichromate  of  potassa : — 

KC1.2CrO,+HO=HCl+K0.2CrO, ; 

this  deoompoeiUon  would  lead  ns  to  regard  the  compound  as  bichromate  of 
potassa,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  chromic  acid  has  been  replaced  by  chloro- 
cbromio  acid  (CrO,Cl;  p.  834). 

When  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  evolves  chlorochromio  acid. 

The  Chromate  of  Soda  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent;  its  crystals 
have  the  same  form  as  those  of  sulphate  of  soda  (NaO.SO,+10Aq),  and  a  cor- 
responding formula,  NaO.CrO,  +  10Aq. 

The  Buhromate  of  Ammonia^  recently  examined  by  Richmond  and  John  Abel, 
lias  the  formula,  NH40.2CrO„  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
k&ving  sesqoioxide  of  chromium  : — 

NH,0.2CrO,=N+ 4H0+ Cr,0,. 

Several  chromatei  of  setquioxide  of  chromium  appear  to  exist. 

The  residue  left  on  gently  igniting  the  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  has 
the  formula  Gr,0,.CrO„  and  is  viewed  by  some  as  a  binoxide  of  chromium. 

When  chromate  of  potassa  is  very  gradually  added  to  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  chromium,  the  neutral  chromate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  Cr^O,.8CrO„  is 
precipitated.  The  chromic  acid  may  be  removed  from  this  compound  by  long 
washing. 

On  adding  chromate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  chrome-alum,  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  of  the  formula  8Gr,03.2CrO,+2Aq. 

Lastly,  a  red-brown,  soluble  acid  salt,  of  the  formula  Cr,03.4CrO„  is  obtained 
by  saturating  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  with  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

Perchromio  Acid,  Cr,0,. 

When  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
i  little  binoxide  of  barium  added,  or  when  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  added  to 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  a  fine  blue  solution  is  produced,  which  contains  per- 
chromio acid.  This  acid  is  very  unstable,  and  has  never  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state.  Its  solution  readily  loses  oxygen^  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (not 
chromic  acid)  being  produced. 

Its  salts  have  not  yet  been  prepared. 

§  223.  nitride  of  Chromium  (Cr^N,)  is  obtained  as  a  brown  powder  when 
Besquicbloride  of  chromium  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia.  When  heated 
in  air,  this  compound  burns,  and  is  converted  into  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  nitro- 
gen being  disengaged.     It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Chloride  of  Chromium,  Protochloride,  CrCl. 

This  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  over  sesquichloride 
of  chromium  heated  to  redness. 

It  is  a  white  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  has  a  blue  color,  and 
ia  veiy  prone  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air^  being  converted  into  an  oxychloride, 
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Cr^CI^O.     The  chlodde  of  chromiam  possesses  the  same  property  as  the  proto- 
salts  of  iroD,  of  aheorbiog  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Sesquiohloridb  or  Chromium,  Cr.Cl^ 

The  anhydrous  sesquichloride  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  charcoal  heated  to  red- 
ness ;  the  details  of  the  process  are  the  same  as  in  that  for  preparing  sesquichlo- 
ride of  aluminum;  a  very  high  temperature  is  required.  The  sesquichloride 
condenses  partly  on  the  upper  wall  of  the  tube,  and  partly  in  the  cool  extremity, 
in  fine  shioiDg  leaflets,  of  a  peach-blossom  color.  These  are  unalterable  in  air, 
and  insoluble  in  cold  water.  When  boiled  with  water,  they  gradually  dissolve, 
yielding  a  green  solution.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  circumst^mce,  that,  if  a  small 
quantity  (a  mere  trace)  of  protochloride  of  chromium  be  dissolved  in  the  water, 
the  sesquichloride  dissolves  readily  in  the  liquid,  with  disengagement  of  heat, 
and  forms  a  green  solution.  A  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
by  heating  bichromate  of  potassa  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol;  the 
solution  has  a  fine  green  color;  and  if  evaporated  in  vacuo^  leaves  a  deliquescent 
green  mass  of  the  formula  Cr^Cl,+dAq,  which  is  considered,  by  some  chemists, 
as  a  hydrochlorate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  CrgOg-SHCl+GAq.*  If  this 
green  mass  be  heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  residue  contains  both 
se!>quioxide  and  sesquichloride  of  chromium ;  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  the  anhydrous  sesquichloride  is  left. 

A  violet  modification  of  the  hydrated  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  obtained 
in  solution,  when  the  violet  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  is  decomposed  by  chloride 
of  barium. 

Chlorochromic  Acid,  Bichromate  or  Pkrchloridi  or  Chromium. 

CrCl,2CrO^ 

This  substance  is  more  conveniently  regarded  as  a  new  acid  produced  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  1  eq.  01  for  1  cq.  O  in  chromic  acid ;  its  formula  will  then  be  CrO^Cl. 

JWpitration, — 10  parts  of  common  salt  are  fused  with  17  parts  of  bichromate 
of  potassa  in  a  Hessian  crucible  ;  the  fused  mass  is  poured  out  on  a  clean  slab, 
bntkeu  up  into  small  fragments,  and  introduced  into  a  retort  with  30  parts  of 
ct^noontrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  good  condensing 
Nrmngement,  and  heat  applied  gradually  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  when  the  sab* 
8tauco  is  easily  distilled  over,  its  pnxluction  is  represented  by  the  following 
c<|uation : — 

CrO,-f  NaCl  +  HO.SO,=CrO,Cl + XaO.SO,-f  HO. 

/Vt);irrfiVft. — Chlorochromic  acid  is  a  deep  brown-red  oily  liquid,  somewhat 
similar  to  bromine;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.71.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  this 
liquid  omits  dark-bn^wn  vapors,  and  fumes  strongly  in  the  air;  its  odor  is  very 
punpMit,  and  recall j»  that  of  chlorine.  Chlorochromic  acid  boils  at  about  250®  F. 
(^ll!h'  C),  and  violds  a  vap«>r  of  sp.  gr.  5.55.  Water  decomposes  this  acid, 
yielding  chromic  and  hydrtvhloric  acids: — 

CrO.Cl  -f  UO=CrO,-f  nCl ; 

thoft^foro,  when  broudit  into  contact  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  it  yields 
chlorides  and  chrxmiatos. 

»  A  tW*bl5  propnTtsi  ^procn'^  solution  of  this  compound  only  loses  two- thirds  of  its 
chlorine  when  trcMtc^i  with  nitrate  of  silrer:  the  filtrate,  by  spontaneoiia  ermpormtioii. 
dcposiUH  itre^n  crvst.V.5  of  the  foiinuU  Or,0,01.iHCl-f-tOAq.  By  treating  a  solution  of 
thi»  comp«niml  with  hiiryta.  pircipitating  i&e  chloride  of  barivoi  with  akoboU  and  erapo- 
rating  the  aolulion  m  ramo^  a  reainoua  suhsunce  ij  Ml^  having  Iha  foiamU  CrfiJ^ 
^Aq. 
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Cblorochromio  acid  is  a  very  powerfol  oxidiiiDg  and  chlorinatiDg  agent ;  few 
oxidizable  subataDoes  can  withstand  its  action. 

It  is  occasionally  nsed  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  illnminating  flames ;  for  if 
hydrogen  be  passed  throagh  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  few 
drops  of  this  liquid  are  placed,  the  gas  carries  up  a  quantity  of  the  vapor;  and  if 
it  bo  then  kindled,  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  which  deposits  a  beautiful 
green  film  of  sesquiozide  of  chromium  upon  a  porcelain  dish  depressed  into  it. 

A  compound  of  chromium  with  fluorine  is  obtained,  as  a  red  gas,  condensable 
to  a  blood-red  liquid,  when  a  mixture  of  a  chromate  with  fluorspar  is  distilled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  Sulphides  of  Chromium  are  imperfectly  known. 

When  a  solution  of  a  sulphide  is  added  to  one  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  the 
latter  is  precipitated  as  hydrate,  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
If  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  passed  over  sesquioxide  of  chromium  at  a  red 
heat,  a  substance  resembliug  graphite  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  Cr,S,. 

It  is  said  that  when  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  heated  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  a  brownish-black  pyropboriq  sulphide  of  chromium^  CrS,  is  obtained. 

A  terwlphide^  CrS„  is  also  said  to  exist 


URANIUM. 

Sym.  U.    £q.  60. 

§  224.  This  metal  occurs,  though  not  abundantly,  in  nature,  in  the  minerals 
fiichbUndej  in  which  it  exists  as  black  oxide  (U^O^),  associated  with  silica,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  oxide  of  iron,  uran-mica^  or  chalcolite,  which  contains  the  oxides  of 
uranium  and  copper  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (Cu0.2UsO,.P03,8Aq),  and 
traniiCj  which  is  a  double  phosphate  of  lime  and  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (CaO. 
20.0,POs»8Aq). 

Uranium  may  be  isolated  in  the  same  way  as  magnesium,  by  heating  the 
(proto-)  chloride  with  potassium,  and  washing  the  product  with  water. 
*  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  a  dark  powder,  which,  when  aggregated,  forms  a 
hstroua  white  mass,  which  is  in  some  degree  malleable.  It  is  scarcely  altered 
by  exposure  to  air.  When  moderately  heated,  it  burns  vividly,  and  is  converted 
into  an  oxide  of  a  green  color.  Uranium  does  not  decompose  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  but  in  the  presence  of  acids  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of 
bydrogen. 

URANIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

Suboxide U,0,. 

Oxide  of  protoxide UO. 

Sesquioxide  or  peroxide U,0,. 

The  suboxide  is  little  known,  and  has  been  obtained  by  decomposing  a  sub- 
chloride  of  uranium  (U^Cl,)  with  ammonia;  it  decomposes  water,  evolving  hy- 
drogen, and  forming  a  higher  oxide,  which  is  said  to  be  another  suboxide,  and  is 
still  further  oxidised  on  exposure  to  air. 

Oxros  (Peotoxide)  of  Uranium,  UO. 

Tbb  ocdde  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  metal.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
liaiiiim  tiM  Oflulate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
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It  it  thus  obtmined  as  m  bltek  powder,  which  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  air, 
ftDd  is  COD  verted  into  the  oxide  U^O^. 

The  hydrate  of  (proi-)  oxide  of  tcfantum  is  precipitated  in  red-brown  flocks^ 
where  ammonia  is  added  to  a  salt  of  this  base.    The  hydrate  is  soluble  in  acids. 

The  mlpkate  of  (^prot")  oxide  of  uranium^  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the 

iproto-)  chloride  with  salpharic  acid.  It  forms  yellow  crystids  of  the  formula 
J0.S0,+4Aq.  This  salt  is  easily  converted  by  oxidizing  agents  intathe  sul- 
Ehate  of  sesquioxide;  if  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  aabeulphate 
I  left 

The  protoscfquioxide  (Uack  oxide),  Vfi^,  above  referred  to,  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  (prot-)  oxide  and  sesquioxide  of  uranium  Vflg^2VO,\Jfiy 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  oonvarted  into  tli^ 
green  oxide,  U,0^,  which  is  probably  another  protoeesquioxide  of  uranium,  eor> 
responding  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Heated  in  hydrogen  it  yields  (prot*) 
oxide  of  uranium. 

SxsQuioxiDx  (Pxroxidb)  or  Uranium,  Vfi^ 

This  is  the  moat  important  of  the  oxides  of  uranium. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  the  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  in  an 
oil-batb,  to  a  temperature  of  482«  F.  (250**  C) 

The  hydnitfy  U,0,.HO,  which  occurs  native  in  the  form  of  uranium-oehrej  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  nitrate  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  ex- 
tracting the  residue  with  water,  which  leaves  the  yellow  hydrated  sesquioxide. 
This  hydrate  loses  its  water  at  572<'  F.  {ZW  C),  and  at  a  higher  temperatare, 
is  converted,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  into  U,0^.  Another  hydrate,  containing 
2  cqsi.  water,  is  obtained  when  the  result  of  the  preceding  operation  is  dried  by 
mere  exposure  to  air. 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  dissolves  in  acids  forming  salts,  the  solutions  of  whidi 
have  a  fine  vellow  color  and  an  acid  reaction.  These  salts  present  a  Teiy  anoma- 
lous roiup^y^ition,  since  their  general  formula  is  U,0,.RO  (where  RO  represents 
acids  p'uorallv^,  whereas  the  ordinary  formula  for  the  neutral  salts  of  sesquiox- 
ide* i*  M,0,.rAK>. 

IVIipu  «ivoid;jt  tht5  anomaly  by  a5suming  the  existence  of  a  ra£cal,  vranyUss 
^ /V  ^^^  ^hioh  l\i\  i*  a  v^pn^t-"^  oxide.* 

8eA)uioxide  of  uranium  occa$ionaiUy  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  com- ' 
binatiou:^  with  ba^'s  which  apj^par  tv^  have  the  general  formula  M0.2UgO,,  and 
ari\  fv^r  the  nu>ta  part«  iuA^luble.     See^uivviide  of  uranium  is  used  to  a  consider- 
able cxtcui  fv'r  im^virtiug  a  yvllow  vvW  to  g!a»  and  porcelun. 

NiTiLiTK  or  Srssiiu^xirx  or  ViLAXirM.  r,0, XO^. 

Th*s  w't  c*«^*r**'y  wrtv*  «»  ifce  i^'^rvv  ftvnn  which  the  other  compounds  of 
x^wv,';;:;;  at\*  o^:a:u\\K  I;  i*  prvtvArvvi  fr/a:  ^i^:iiKTrl^iT\  which  has  been  already 
usut:.i\\i  **  \vv.;A:ttir<  a  f«\*c**cv>v4  4.N*jL\>r  of  ur&s::um«  together  with  silica, 
^v\^xW  s  t  ,..ix\  «r,\  v*jk.^uv  of  irv'tt;  ::  cviLt^i*  »v*«vv\t.  asuany,  a  little  copper, 

l«  ..*'•.  *  ;.»  v.*v5N*?o  5>o  ^-'.rfcr^N  rf\*^K<e»of  »  rvNi»>w  t."*  f^^wder  and  extracted 
rnitV  ^'  V  «v\?,  5>s*  TCfc^^'V'©  ^  «:x:*r»*r>r«;r\i  r.*  rrr^w*:  oo  extracting  the  residue 
%iX^  \ii '  ,  V.  i'*s*  !f^'t\\tv  ,<  \m^,:  tn*:  xTj^^e-a^r  v*^  «:«»>  iS'>iiJe  of  iron  are  left 
tV."  V   .   x.^  *x  !«.*:•*; AN>»  %':i:  «>:Vi?rrc:^  ^t-i^.^^n,  which  precipitates  tie 

♦  t     '  X  ,  *    X  %.   .  .,»\\.   >»   iV    :.v.*  ;ii*    %K*n   Yrvc-"  'XT'Oie  ij/ mrtninin  (aranjleUs 
v^«>>^  ^-  "«  ■     .   V  N\      ».s  .,    V  >."•,■-   >t  -v?»fs<■^^i  i»i  ivplaccd  by  the 

,>Mfc  "^  *-.  vx  "■•v  s     »v   » '•■>  \   .»  >^,>si^,.--.\**tf  ii  ic^XiTtat  -^^w  Mi^  ^  uroiwZr) 
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remuDder  of  tbe  lead,  arsenic,  and  copper,  and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to 
dryness;  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  (which  leaves  a  little  sesqoioxide  of 
iron  undissolved),  and  the  eolation  evaporated  to  crystalliiation.^  In  order  to 
porifj  the  crystals  thus  obtained,  they  are  dissolved  in  ether,  crystallized  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  and  recrystallized  from  water. 

This  salt  forms  fine  yellow  crystals,  of  the  formala  U,0,.N03+6Aq.  When 
heated,  it  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  loses  water,  then  parts  with  its  acid, 
and  subsequently  with  more  or  less  oxygen.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Dranate  of  potcusa  rK0.2U,0,)  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder  when  a  salt 
of  sesqnioxide  of  uranium  is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  potassa,  or  when 
eesquioxide  of  uranium  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  A  corresponding 
compound  of  soda  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Suiphate  of  Setquioxide  of  Uranium  crystallizes  in  small  prisms,  having  the 
fonnahi  U.0,.S0,+3Aq.  AVhen  heated  to  2I2<^  F.,  they  lose  2  eqs.  of  water, 
aad  become  anhydrous  at  572^  F.  (300^  C.) ;  the  anhydrous  salt  absorbs  8 Aq. 
when  expoeed  to  air.  According  to  Ebelmen,  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  alcohol; 
when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  deposits  the  whole  of  the  uranium  as  sulphate 
of  the  (prot-)  oxide.  It  combines  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  forming  a  double- 
salt  (not  an  alum)  of  the  formuU  K0.S0„U,0,.S0,+2Aq. 

Chloride  ^or  Protochloride)  of  Uranium,  UCl. — This  compound  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  chlorine,  at  a  red  heat,  over  an  intimate  mixture  of  (prot-) 
oxide  of  uranium  and  charcoal,  when  it  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in 
dark  green  octohedra,  possessing  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  forms 
a  green  aqueous  solution. 

Ojcychhride  of  Uranium  or  Chloride  of  Uranyle  (UgO.Cl)  is  formed  as  a 
yelloWy  deliquescent,  crystalline  compound,  when  chlorine  is  passed  over  (prot-) 
oxide  of  uranium  at  a  red  heat;  its  vapor  has  an  orange-yellow  color.  Chloride 
of  uranyle  combines  with  the  ohlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  forming 
the  crystalline  compounds  Up,Cl.KCl+2Aq,  and  U.0,Cl.NH«Cl+2Aq. 

SubchUnride  of  Uranium  (U4CI,)  is  formed  when  the  (proto-)  chloride  is  heated 
in  m  current  of  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a  purple  solution,  which, 
after  a  time,  becomes  green,  hydrogen  being  disengaged,  and  (proto-)  chloride  of 
umoinm  reproduced. 

When  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  compound 
MfijuX  is  produced,  which  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  uranyle : — 

U,0,+HC1-U,0,C1+ HO. 

Little  is  known  of  the  ndpkides  of  uranium;  the  sefquitulphide  appears  to  be 
a  sulphur-acid,  forming  sulphur-salts  with  the  sulphur- bases. 

Reactions  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. — Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  ; 
yellow  precipitates,  insoluble  in  excess. 

Alkaline  Carbonates;  yellow  precipitates,  soluble  in  excess,  and  reprecipitated 
on  boiling. 

'  Another  method  of  extracting  nraninm  from  its  ores,  applicable  on  a  large  scale, 
consists  in  mixing  the  powdered  pitchblende  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime,  and 
roasting  for  several  hours  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  mass  is  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  copper  and  antimony  precipitated  by  metallic  iron,  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  precipitates  the  basic  sulphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium. 

Or,  the  powdered  ore  may  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  the 
excess  of  acid  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  perfectly  dry  mass  treated  with  water,  which 
extracts  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  uranium,  learing  the  silica  and  insoluble  sulphates. 
The  clear  liquid  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  constant  agita- 
tioB,  until  the  alkaline  reaction  is  nearly  destroyed.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  boiled. 
when  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  copper  are  precipitated.  The  sesquioxide  of 
wraafaun  ia  now  separated  from  the  solution,  by  slightly  acidifying  the  boiling  solution 
irftii  bydroehlcnio  or  sulphurio  aold. 

22 
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I^wnpliote  of  Soda  ;  white  precipitate. 

IWroryanifie  of  J\}(a$num  ;  red-brown  precipitate. 

Sulphiik  of  Ammonium;  black  sulphide  of  araDium. 

With  borax f  in  the  outer  flame,  a  greeaiah-jellow  bead,  which  beeomes  green 
in  the  inner  flame. 

Organic  matter  interferes  with  the  precipitation  of  sesqnioztde  of  imDiam  bj 
alkalies. 


IRON. 

iS^.  Fe.    Eq.  28. 

§  2*25.  In  describing  this  most  important  of  metals,  we  shall  adopt  m  cootr 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  pursue  with  all  metals  in  common  me,  Tir,  that  of 
giving  first  a  pnrelj  chemical  history  of  the  metal  and  its  oompoirndsy  reseniiig 
for  9nbj»oqucnt  conaidcration  the  smelting  of  its  ores,  and  the  Tarious  forms  in 
which  the  metal  is  found  in  commerce,  as  well  as  thoae  properties  iriiieh  bekng 
rather  to  a  technical  than  to  a  chemical  work. 

iV/Krni/tV)i». — In  order  to  obtain  iron  in  a  slate  of  poritj,  a  qoiBtitj  of  piano- 
wire  (which  is  contaminated  onlj  with  traces  of  carbon)  is  made  up  into  small 
bundles,  which  are  ozidiied  at  the  snrfMe  bj  heating  to  rednen  in  a  enrrent  of 
steam ;  these  bundles  are  introduced  into  a  porcelain  craciUe,  and  cotered  with 
a  quantity  of  powdered  green  gla^s  (free  from  lead) ;  tiie  poredain  emdble  Is  now 
incU^eHHi  within  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  expooed  to  tlie  highest  tamperatnre  of  a 
wind  furnace ;  the  carbon  contained  in  the  iron  wire  is  ozidiaed  at  the  expense  of  the 
superficial  coating  of  oxide,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  disaolTss  in  Ibe  Insed 
gla^'K  leaTing  the  pure  iron  in  the  form  of  a  botton  at  the  hottoin  of  tlie  cmeihle. 

For  the  ordinarv  purfKw^  of  the  chemist,  however,  pore  iron  is  best  prepared 
br  T>f\l«cing  the  »«>yiri»urti/if  or  inm  bj  means  of  hjdrcigen. 
*  Thi5  oxivle  i»  obtained  by  pr^fcipitating  the  sesqnichloride  bj  excess  of  ammoDit, 
h<^ting«  and  wa5hing  the  precipitate*  fii^t  bj  deeantation,  and  sabseqnentlj  upon 
a  fi<tirr«  until  the  washing?  are  fnee  f^-^m  chlorine :  the  precipitated  hjdrate  is  then 
dr^^l  al  a  Mnd«heai«  ryNicoesi  to  pc^wd^r,  ax>d  intrc^BciHl  into  a  tnbe  of  hard  glass 
dmwn  «^ut  to  a  ]\>int  at  one  extrrmiiT.  and  cwnetted  at  the  other  with  an  appa- 
rat^)s  (\Mr  the  di^^^pu^f^wcni  of  pure  krdnf^n :  when  the  apparatns  is  £lled  with 
tW  Utter  (>js  the  tutte  i^  bo&iod  wnb  a  spsnt-lamp  as  long  as  any  Tapor  of  water 
if  x^^ncKprd  ;  the  loe-tal  i5  ihs»  «-^*ndw>i  as  a  dark  gray  powder,  which  is  pjrih 
|\V.v,  x\'  Vut  ^f  t^e  redac-ti.^Q  be  cfFe^cd  ai  a  iwr  high  lempeiatnre,  this  is  not 
tW  ow^ 

TVo  S;;t^*T.  *^f  rcr^r  ir.-fli  »  itV'Te.  aai  losixrsMS  a  salperr  Instre. 
\^,r.t'v.i  P'',,*r'\-t^  .r  .'r,i« — Ir.'T:  cfi>«:al*T  pinMv-Lts  a  dosky-gray  color  ind 
a  t«t>er  t^vSV  :«;?4:v.  «  ^k*^  t^  K'wcrcT,  gnoOMT  incwiaiied  by  polishing,  for  iroD 

lUv  itN**  x-fc-rw  >T  saNvi-.iM'  t^i^:T  h(>r«>w9i  T  T  amd  7.9. 

)1^^v\  )?>  a  «iftAV>oii>»V  im-tti*,,  j»7f^  (XMM>^  a2!  «iM»  ia  Hfffiaciij ;  an  iron  wire  of 
A  *)N.y  ^r,  ,'^fcw*WT  w  oK7ii.W  ,*C  «;T<ivrjiiic  Tv\^  ibsL 

\wNf.  >v  oar.  v^r^i^x  viiti^i.v  a)  /ir^marr  mB.iH(gamw&.  I«t  loses  this  character 
^tS^\x  at  a  verx  >.«:•>  w^WTV^rfcrurr 

V>.^^  if>:ot*.  »y  r,M  ^^*vfs»«■;  >^  «*:-i  j..r  it:  rxym^  a«  the  etdinary  temperature; 
%>Nt  K>aW.  ir.  K.'    *(  i>  Av^'VA  «i;r  a  h:m  li  i-onae.  which  presents  an  irides- 
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cent  appearance,  and  changes  in  color  as  it  increases  in  thickness ;  the  oxidation 
takes  place  rapidly  at  a  red  heat,  and  a  compound  of  (prot-)  oxide  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  produced.  Iron  undergoes  a  rapid  combustion  when  heated  to  white- 
ness in  a  forge,  and  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  its  combustion  in 
oxygen  gas ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  above-mentioned  proto- sesquioxide  is  pro- 
duced. The  combustion  of  iron  in  air  is  also  witnessed  when  a  piece  of  this 
metal  is  violently  struck  with  a  flint,  whereby  small  particles  of  metal  are  de- 
tached  and  raised,  by  the  heat  evolved  in  the  stroke,  to  the  temperature  at  which 
they  bum  in  the  air. 

Iron  is  rapidly  oxidised  when  exposed  to  moist  air;  it  becomes  covered  with 
a  film  of  red-brown,  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  commonly  termed  nut.  Iron 
does  not  rust  under  water  containing  minute  quantities  of  the  alkalies  or  their 
carbonates.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  rusting  of  iron  proceeds  much  more 
rapidly  after  the  first  spot  of  rust  is  formed,  since  this  forms  the  negative  pole  of 
a  Toltsic  couple,  of  which  the  iron  is  the  positive  pole,  and  which  is  capable  of 
decomposing  water,  eliminating  hydrogen,  which,  in  its  nascent  state,  is  also  said 
to  combine  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  forming  the  ammonia  which  is  always 
contained  in  the  rust  of  iron,  and  may  be  elicited  by  heating  the  latter  with 
potassa.  Iron  is  more  rapidly  oxidised  in  air  containing  carbonic  acid  than  in 
pure  air. 

A  very  high  temperature  is  requisite  for  the  fusion  of  iron ;  its  fusing  point, 
in  fiust,  can  only  be  attained  in  a  good  wind-furnace,  but  it  becomes  soft  long 
before  it  fuses,  and  is  then  capable  of  being  easily  welded.  If  iron  be  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  from  a  state  of  fusion,  it  deposits  cubical,  or  octohedral  crystals. 

Iron  combines  directly  with  most  of  the  non-metallic  elements.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  metal  is  capable  of  decomposing  steam  at  a  red  heat 

The  strongest  nitric  acid  acts  but  feebly  upon  iron,  but  when  it  is  somewhat 
diluted,  the  metal  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  very  rapidly,  nitrate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  being  formed,  and  an  inferior  oxide  of  nitrogen  disengaged.  In  nitric 
acid  of  a  certain  strength,  iron  dissolves  without  apparent  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
nnce  this  gas,  in  its  nascent  state,  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  nitric  acid, 
yielding  nitnUe  of  ammonia. 

Iron  which  has  been  plunged  into  very  strong  nitric  acid,  is  found  to  be  un- 
afiected  by  the  dilute  acid,  and  the  same  is  observed  with  an  iron  wire,  one  end 
of  which  has  been  heated  to  redness.  In  both  these  cases,  the  iron  is  said  to 
have  assumed  the pasnve  state;  and  if,  when  in  this  condition,  it  be  made  the 
positive  pole  of  a'galvanic  battery,  it  will  be  found  that  it  does  not  combine  with 
the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  at  its  surface.*  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  energetic- 
ally upon  iron,  chloride  of  this  metal  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  liberated. 
The  other  strong  hydrogen-acids  have  the  same  effect. 

When  iron  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  (prot-) 
oxide  of  iron  produced.'  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  iron  with  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen. 

IRON   AND   OXYGEN. 

(Protp)  oxide  of  iron FeO 

Sesquioxide  of  iron ^^fi^ 

Ferric  acid FeO, 

(Magnetic  oxide  of  iron VefiJ 

*  This  carious  phenomenon  has  been  attributed  in  a  plausible  manner  to  the  formation 
of  a  protecting  film  of  oxide  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  but  this  explanation  does  not 
aeeount  for  all  the  properties  of  iron  in  its  passiye  state. 

*  Or,  aoeosdlDg  to  Level,  sulphate  of  sesquioxide. 
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7*%«  kui  of  thete  u  indomd  in  parenihe9e$f  hecauie  U  u  not  an  independent 
oxide, 

OxiDXy  OB  Pbotozidb  of  Iron. 
FeO.    Eq.  86. 

§  226.  This  oxide  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  pnre  state;  it  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  white  hydrate,  when  solution  of  potassa  is  added  to  solution  of  (proto-) 
sulphate  of  iron ;  the  precipitate,  however,  very  readily  absorbs  oxygen  n-oin  the 
air,  beinff  converted,  first  into  the  sreen  hydrated  magnetic  oxide,  and  ultimately 
into  red-brown  hydrated  sesqnioxide  of  iron.  If  the  two  solutions  be  mixed  in  a 
state  of  ebullition,  and  the  mixture  be  then  boiled,  a  black  prediHtate  is  formed, 
which  appears  to  be  the  anhydrous  oxide  of  iron,  but  it  is  impossible  to  collect 
it  without  its  suffering  oxidation;  it  even  decomposes  water  at  the  boiling  point, 
eliminating  hydrogen. 

JTjfdrated  (^prot-')  oxide  o/ iron  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  the  solution  rapidlj 
deposits,  the  sesquioxide  when  exposed  to  air. 

This  oxide  is  a  very  powerful  base,  and  forms  well-defined  salts. 

Nitrate  of  (Prot-)  oxide  of  Iron,  Protonitrate  of  Iron. 

FeO.NO,. 

When  iron  is  dissolved  in  cold  dilute  nitric  aeid,  and  the  solution  earefiillj 
concentrated,  crystals  of  a  double  nitrate  of  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  amnuminm 
are  deposited. 

The  nitrate  of  oxide  of  iron  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with 
nitrate  of  baryta. 

It  is  of  a  green  color,  and  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
decomposed  by  ebullition,  deposiUng  a  basic  salt  of  the  sesquioxide;  the  solntioi 
must  tnerefore  be  concentrated  in  vacuo. 

Sulphate  of  (PROT-)oxn)E  of  Iron,  Protosulphate  of  Iron,  comnnmlp 
called  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Copperas,  and  Green  Vitriol. 

FeO.SO,. 

§  227.  This  salt  is  found  when  iron,  or  sulphide  of  iron,  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid : — 

Fe -f  HO.SO,=FeO.SO,.f  H. 

Preparation. — It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  mineral  known  as  trem- 
pyrife»y  FeSg.  This  mineral  is  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  in  order  to  separate 
part  of  the  sulphur  which  it  contains ;  the  residue  is  then  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture,  when  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  the  mass  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
crystallisation.* 

It  will  he  remembered  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  salt  is  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum  (see  §  211). 

Properties. — Pure  sulphate  of  iron  has  a  slightly  bluish-green  color;  it  forms 
oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  transparent,  and  have  the  composition 
FeO.SO,.HO-f  6Aq.  When  expoi<ed  to  air,  these  soon  become  covered  with 
an  ochreous  crust  of  a  basic  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (2Fe,0,.S03)  ^'^ 
absorption  of  oxygen  i — 

10(FeO.SO,)  +  03=3(Fe.O,.3S0^4- 2Fe,0,.S0,. 
The  crystals  lose  6  eqs.  water  of  crysUlliiation  at  212*»  F.  (100*»  C),  »nd  M  to 

1  Any  copper  which  m«y  l>e  prMcnt  in  the  crude  lye  is  precipiuted  by  meana  of  ne- 
tallio  in>&. 
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m  grayiBh-white  powder  (Ferri  ttdphas  exncccUum)^  wbicb  dissolyes  gradnallj 
when  treated  with  water;  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  last  eqoiyalent  of  (ooo- 
Btitotional)  water  begins  to  go  off,  but  caDDOt  be  thoroughly  expelled  witnout 
partial  decomposition  of  the  anilt.  After  strongly  heating,  the  sulphate  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

At  a  pretty  strong  red  heat,  sulphate  of  iron  is  completely  decomposed,  sesqui- 
ozide  of  iron  (colcothar)  being  lef^  and  sulphurous  acid,  together  with  anhydrous 
Bolphuric  acid,  passing  off: — 

2(FeO.SO,)=Fe,0,+SO,+SO, ; 

since  a  little  water  is  always  present,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  receiver 
as  a  hydrate  (tee  NnrdhauMen  Sulphuric  Acid,  p.  159). 

The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  dissolve  in  2  parts  of  cold  and  in  f -part  of 
boiling  water ;  the  solution  has  a  pale  green  color ;  it  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  of 
m  nauseous  metallic  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
deposits  a  dirty-brown  basic  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  (2Fe^0,  SO,),  the  neutral 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  (Fe,0,.380,)  remaining  in  solution  («ee  the  above  equa- 
tion). If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  be  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  crystallized  at  a  temperature  of  176^  F.  (80^  C.)»  the  formula  of  the 
crystals  is  FeO.SO,.HO-f  3Aq.  If  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  present, 
the  crystals  are  FeO.SO,.HO+2Aq.  On  adding  alcohol  to  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  FeO.SO,,HO ;  the  same  salt  is 
obtained  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  easily  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  by  oxidizing  agents  (e.  g.  chlorine,  nitric  acid\ 
Sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  (like  all  other  protosalts  of  iron)  is  capable  of  absoro- 
iog  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  contains  just  so 
mach  of  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen  that  its  oxygen  would  suffice  to  convert  into 
sesquioxide  all  the  (prot-)  oxide  of  iron  present. 

Three  varieties  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  met  with  in  commerce ;  vis.  1.  The 
pale  green  crystals  which  have  been  deposited  from  neutral  solutions.  2.  The 
bloish-grecn  crystals  obtained  when  the  solution  is  acid ;  and  3.  The  bright  erecn 
crystals  formed  in  liquids  which  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air;  the  differ- 
ence of  color  appears  to  be  due  to  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  is 
present. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  prepared  on  the  large  scale  is  generally  contaminated 
with  sulphates  of  copper,  zinc,  manganese,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime;  the 
manufacturer  generally  separates  the  copper  by  digesting  the  iron-liquor  with 
scraps  of  metallic  iron. 

Cte*, — This  salt  is  very  largely  employed  by  dyers  and  calico-printers,  for  it 
is  the  basis  of  several  mordants  and  colors,  and  serves,  moreover,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  others ;  thus,  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
of  white  or  reduced  indigo,  where  the  deoxidizing  properties  of  the  salt  are  tamed 
to  advantage. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  the  preparation  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and 
of  colcothar,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  A  considerable  quantity  is  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  ink.     It  is  also  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  reducing  agent. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  also  an  important  medicinal  agent  •  For  this  use  it  is  highly 
important  that  it  should  contain  no  sulphate  of  copper,  which  may  be  shown  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  immersing  a  bright  steel  knife- 
blade  in  it,  which  would  become  covered  with  a  film  of  metallic  copper  after  the 
\KpBe  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  sulphate  of  (prot-)  oxide  of  iron  is  capable  of  forminff  double-salts,  in  which 
the  water  of  constitution  in  the  sulphate  is  replaced  by  sulphate  of  potassa,  soda, 
ammonia,  or  oxide  of  manganese ;  these  salts  crystallize  with  4  equivalents  of 
water ;  the  potassa-salt,  however,  contains  6  equivalents,  unless  deposited  from 
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acid  BoIatioDs.  It  is  isomorphons  with  the  corresponding  compound  of  salphate 
of  potaasa  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  (Prot-)  oxide  of  Iron,  Protogarbonatb  of  Iron. 

FeO.CO^ 

This  carbonate  is  found  in  abundance  in  England,  where  it  forms  the  well- 
known  ttpatJiic  bre^  the  principal  ore  of  iron.  It  often  forms  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals, which  are  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  acids.  Crystals  resembling  these ^may 
be  prepared  by  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  carbonate  oi  soda,  at  a 
high  temperature,  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  obtained  as  a  white  hydrate,  when  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate;  it  beoomes,  however, 
rapidly  green,  being  converted  into  hydrate  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fe^OJ 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  : — 

3(FeO.CO.)-fO-Fe,0^+8CO,; 

it  is  in  this  state  that  the  iron  exists  in  the  mvttura  firri  compotita. 

When  (proto-)  carbonate  of  iron  is  heated  in  a  retort,  carbonic  oxide  and  ct^ 
bonic  acid  are  disengaged,  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fe,0«)  left: — 

3(FeO.CO,) -Fe,0^+ CO + 2C0^ 

(Proto-)  carbonate  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  water  holding  carbonic  acid  in  solu- 
tion,  which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  this  suit  in  mineral  waters.  When  such 
a  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  deposits  sesquiozide  of 
iron. 

SxsQuioxiDs,  Peroxide,  or  Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Fep,.     Eq.  80. 

§  228.  This  oxide  is  found  very  abundantly  in  nature,  generally  orystallixed ; 
we  sliall  have  to  refer  to  it  again,  when  describing  the  ores  of  iron. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  obtained  by  calcia- 
ing  the  (proto-)  sulphate ;  the  residue,  which  has  a  fine  red  color,  is  termed  oul- 
cothaVf  and  is  employed  in  painting,  and  for  polishing  plate  glass. 

The  residue  left  on  igniting  the  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  consists  of  a 
nearly  black  variety  of  this  oxide. 

Hydratcd  Senquioxide  of  Iron  (FcgOg-SHO)  is  obtained  as  a  red  brown  pre- 
cipitate, when  an  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ; 
it  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  adding  a  quantitj 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling  with  successive  additions  of  nitric  acid,  till 
no  more  red  fumes  are  evolved ;  in  this  way  the  sulphate  of  (prot-)  oxide  is  coo* 
verted  into  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  : — 

6(FeO.S03)+ »(HO.SO,)  +  HO.N03=3(Fe,03  3S0,)-f  4H0+NO^ 

and  if  ammonia  in  excess  be  now  added  to  the  solution,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  obtained : — 

Fe.0,.8S0,+ 3NH,.f  6HO=Fe,0,.3HO+3NH,O.SO, ; 

this  precipitate  should  be  collected  upon  a  calico  filter,  and  washed  with  hot  water 
till  the  washings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  It  should  be 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180®  F.  (82®  C.) 

The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous.  Other  hydrates 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  of  the  formulae  Fej,0,.HO  {brown  iron  ore^  needle-inm 
ore)f  2FegO,3HO  (Jihrous  hrotcit.  iron  ore,  or  brown  hsematite,  and  compact 
brown  iron  ore),  and  FegO,.2HO  (another  variety  of  brown  iron  ore). 

Sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  heated  nearly  to  whiteness,  evolves  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  the  magnetic  oxide,  Fefi^  and  hence  the  reason  that  this  latter, 
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ind  not  the  aeeqiuoxide,  b  formed  when  iron  is  burnt  in  oxygen.  If  seflqaiozlde 
of  iron  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide,  it  is  first 
redooed  to  the  magnetic  oxide,  and  afterwards  to  the  metallic  state. 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron,  when  calcined,  exhibits  a  sadden  incandescence,  and  is 
converted  into  a  modification  which  is  almost  insolable  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
Mids,  and  dissolves  but  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  sesquioxide  is  not  so  powerful  a  base  as  the  protoude  of  iron,  and  appears 
occasionally  to  be  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  an  acid,  since  it  retains  potassa 
and  aoda  with  great  obsUnacy,  when  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  these 
alkalies,  and  it  is  said  that  true  compounds  of  these  latter  with  the  sesquioxide 
may  be  obtained. 

Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  like  those  of  alumina,  have  generally  an  add 
reaction. 

Uiteg, — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  employed  for  coloring  glass. 

It  is  used  medicinally  in  various  forms. 

Theyem  «oi^MtarKf<<m  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  (formerly  called  fervi 
mtquicarhmai)  is  a  variable  mixture  of  sesquioxide  with  protocarbonate  and 
pcotoxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  air  upon  the  carbonate  of 
iron  precipitated  by  mixing  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution. 

JPerrt  oxulum  ruhrum  of  Edinburgh  is  a  similar  compound,  whilst  that  of 
Dublin  is  merely  colcothar. 

Rubigoferri  is  simply  rust. 

The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  employed  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  arsenic. 

NnnATS  or  Sbsquioxidx  or  Iron,  Fe,0,.8N0^. 

TUs  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
or  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  that  acid. 

It'erystallixes  in  yellowish  four-sided  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  easily  de- 
eomposed  by  heat,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  basic  nitrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  been  little  studied. 

Sulphate  or  Sesquioxide  or  Iron,*  Fe.0g.8S0,. 

The  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  i>)  produced,  according  to  Level,  when 
eoooentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  iron,  with  the  aid  of  heat : — 

Fc,+6(HO.SO,)-Fe.O,.8SO,+3SO,+6HO. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  heating  either  metallic  iron  or  sulphate  of  iron  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by  heat  The  dirty- 
white  residue  thus  obtained  can  only  be  dissolved  by  protracted  digestion  with 
water. 

It  is  also  prepared  (as  already  indicated)  by  oxidising  the  sulphate  of  iron  with 
nitric  add  (fee  nydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron) )  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  formula  of  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  thus  obtained,  if  not  too 
strondy  hented  is  FefO,.8SO,+dAq.  The  salt  is  naturally  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  after  drying,  it  dissolves  with  difficulty.  Its  solnUon,  if  pretty  dilute,  deposits 
laue  mlpkate  when  boiled. 

Several  banc  ndphaie$  are  known. 

The  most  important,  which  has  been  above  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the 
notion  of  the  air  on  the  (proto-)  sulphate,  has  the  composition  2Fe,0,.S0„  and 
is  employed  in  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain. 

It  oeenra  in  nature,  with  6  equivalents  of  water,  as  viirioi^ochre. 

*  This  salt  has  been  found  native,  as  eo^immbiii. 
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The  ralphaie  of  sesquioside  of  iroo,  like  thoee  of  alamina  and  Miqoioxide  of 
chromium,  oomhines  with  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  to  form  alums. 

Potaua  Iron- Alum  may  he  prepared  directly  from  its  coustitaeut  salts;  it  may 
he  crystallised,  though  with  some  difficulty,  in  nearly  colorless  ootohedra,  of  the 
formula  KO.SO„Fe,0,^SO,+24Aq. 

Phosphate  of  Sesquioxids  or  Iron  is  formed  as  a  white  pieeipitale,  when 
solution  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  sesquichloride  of  iron  ;  its 
formula  is  said  to  be  FegO,,PO^+4Aq. 

This  salt  occurs  in  certain  ih>n  ores,  and  much  injures  the  quality  of  the  metal 
obraioed  from  them,  which  is  found  to  contain  phosphorus,  renderine  it  brittle. 

The  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  heen  employed  medieinuly. 

No  pure  carbonate  a/ sesquioxide  of  iron  has  yet  been  obtained;  when  a  salt 
of  the  sesquioxide  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  carbonic  aeid  is  dis- 
engaged, and  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  precipitated.  The  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide dissolves  m  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  yielding  red  solutions,  which  appear 
to  contain  double  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  sesquioonde  of  iron  ;  these 
solutions  are  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 

Several  silicates  of  sesquioonde  of  iron  are  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Anthonderiie  has  the  formula  Fe,03.8SiO,+Aq;  hinnyerite^  FeO.SiO^  Fe^O,. 
SiO,+6Aq. 

Magnetic  Oxide,  or  Black  Oxide  or  Iron. 

(Proto-sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Ferroto-ferric  Oxide,) 

Fe,0^=FeO.Fe,0,. 

§  229.  This  oxide  occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  the  hadstone,  and  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  ore  of  iron.  It  is  often  met  with  in  fine  oetohedral  cm- 
tals.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  exposing  fine  iroo  wire  to  the  action 
of  steam  at  a  red  heat;  it  then  forms  minute  octohedra,  whicli  are  highljr 
maguetic. 

The  hydrated  magnetic  oocide  may  be  prepared  by  dividing  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  into  three  equal  parts,  peroxidizing  two  of  these  with 
nitric  acid,  adding  the  other,  and  pouring  the  mixture,  witn  frequent  stirring, 
into  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia;  if  the  operation  were  reversed,  and  tbe 
ammonia  added  to  the  mixture,  the  sesfquioxide  would  be  first  precipitated,  then 
the  (prot-)oxide,  so  that  a  mixture,  and  not  a  combination  of  the  two,  would  be 
obtained. 

The  hydrated  magnetic  oxide  has  a  dark-green  color,  and  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet. 

It  appears  that  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  a  compound  of  the  (prot-)  oxide 
with  the  sesquioxide,  for  if  it  he  dissolved  in  an  acid,  the  solution  eives  the 
reactions  of  both  these  oxides,  and  when  an  alkali  is  gradually  added,  the 
sesquioxide  is  first  precipitated. 

The  black  oxide  of  iron,  known  as  smithy  scales^  from  their  being  detached  in 
the  forging  of  iron,  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  formed,  but  always  contains  both  sesquioxide  and  (prot-)  oxide  of 
iron. 

Ferric  Acid,  FeO,. 

This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state ;  several  of  its  salts  have, 
however,  been  examined. 

Ferrate  or  Potassa  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  iron-filings  with  nitre  at 
a  very  high  temperature. 

A  better  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
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throogh  a  yery  oonoenirated  solation  of  potassa,  in  which  hydrated  seaqaioride 
of  iron  is  suspended :— - 

5KO+Cl,+Fe,0,=3KCl+2(KO.FeO,). 

The  operation  is  terminated  when  the  black  precipitate  which  is -formed  dis- 
solves perfectly  in  water.  This  black  precipitate  is  the  ferrate  of  potassa,  which 
may  be  freed  from  alkali  by  draining  on  a  |)oroas  tile. 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  strong  alkaline  solutions,  bat  very  soluble  in  water, 
giviiig  a  fine  red  liquid ;  it  is  a  Tcry  unstable  salt,  for  even  when  its  solution 
is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  is  decomposed  into  potassa,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
oxygen,  so  that  it  has  never  been  crystallized.  The  above  decomposition  is  very 
easily  eflfooted  by  heat,  by  organic  matters,  and  by  (even  the  weakest)  acids. 
Even  ammonia  reduces  the  ferrate  of  potassa : — 

2(KO.FeO,)  +  NH,=N+Fe,0,+2K0  +  3H0. 

Ferrate  of  Soda  resembles  the  potassa-salt.  The  ferrates  of  baryta,  ttrontta^ 
Ume,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition;  they  have  a  fine  red  color, 
and  are  insoluble. 

§  230.  Nitride  of  Iron. — The  compound  of  iron  with  nitrogen  is  little 
known  ;  it  is  said  to  be  formed  when  iron  is  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in 
a  current  of  ammonia,  the  metal  becomtng  white  and  brittle.  A  similar  (per- 
haps identical)  product  is  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  over  (proto-)  chloride  of 
iron,  when  a  silvery- white,  lustrous,  spongy  mass  remains., 

(Proto-)  chloride  or  Iron,  FeCl. 

The  anhydrooi  (proto-)  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
over  iron  at  a  red  heat,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  brown,  fused  mass,  which  crys- 
tallises on  cooling,  and  sublimes,  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  yellowish  crystals. 

This  compound  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  source  of  pure  iron ;  for  when 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  yields  this  metal  in  crystals. 

By  dissolving  iron  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
solation,  pale  green,  oblique,  rhomboidal  prisms  are  obtained,  the  formula  of 
which  is,  FeGl-f  4Aq. 

(Proto-)  chloride  of  iron  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  is  capable  of 
fiNrming  donble-salta  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium. 

Sesquiohlokede,  or  Perohloridb  of  Iron,  FcgCI,. 

To  obtain  this  salt  in  the  anhydrous  state,  coils  of  iron  wire  may  be  introduced 
into  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  and  moderately  heated  in  a  pretty  abundant  supply  of 
chlorine.  It  then  sublimes  in  brown,  crystalline  scales,  which  are  deliquescent, 
and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  yielding  red- brown  solutions. 

Hydrated  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  or  by  treating  the  sesquioxide  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  yellow  scaly  crystals  may  be  obtained,  of  the 
formula  Fe,Cl,4-5Aq.  When  these  are  heated,  they  evolve  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  compound  of  sesquichloride  with  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  A  similar 
compound  is  deposited  as  a  brown  precipitate,  when  a  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  suffers  spontaneous  decomposition,  or  when  it  is  boiled  for  some  time. 

The  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  of  this  salt  are  decolorized  by  exposure 
to  light,  (proto-)  chloride  being  formed,  together  with  products  of  oxidation  of 
alcohol  or  ether. 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  vapor  of  water  at  a  red-heat,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  crystallized  sesquioxide  of  iron  being  produced  : — 

FeA+3HO=HCl+Fe.O,. 
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This  salt  is  used  medidnally,  in  the  form  of  tincture  (alooholic  aolntion).  It 
is  also  a  useful  reagent. 

If  a  solution  of  sesquiohloride  of  iron  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium, 
or  chloride  of  ammoniumy  and  evaporated,  fine  red  crystals  are  obtained,  of  the 
ibnnulss,  respectiTelj : — 

2KCl,Fe,Cl,+2Aq 

2NH^Cl,Pe,Cl,+2Aq. 

The  latter  salt  is  employed  in  medicine,  under  the  name  of  awummio-chloride 
of  iron. 

The  BrmniJei  of  Irtm  correspond  in  composition  to  the  chloridfl8|  and  may  be 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Iodide,  ob  Pbotiodide  or  Iron,  Fel. 

PrfparatioH.    In  order  to  prepare  this  salt,  a  quantity  of  iodine  is  mixed 

with  water,  one-third  of  its  weight  of  iron  filings  aaded,  and  the  whole  digested 

for  some  time,  in  a  flask,  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off,  the 

residue  in  the  flask  washed  with  hot  water,  the  washings  being  added  to  the 

solution,  and  the  whole  evaporated  in  contact  with  iron,  at  a  heat,  not  exceeding 
2120  F. 

Propertiet, — Iodide  of  iron  is  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  pale  green 
solution,  from  which,  by  careful  cTaporation,  greenish  crystals  may  be  obtained, 
of  the  formula  Fel-f-^Aq.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  exposed  to  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  part  of  the  iron  being  converted  into  sesquioxide,  and  yielding 
its  iodine  to  another  portion  of  the  iodide,  producing  a  8esqui*iodide,  which  is 
precipitated  in  combination  with  the  sesquioxide  as  a  l>rown  powder  :^ 

6FeI+0,— 2Pe^T, + Fe,0,. 

In  order  to  avoid  this,  a  long  taming  of  iron,  or  a  coil  of  dean  iroo  wire  duwld 
be  kept  in  the  solution. 

When  gently  heated,  iodide  of  iron  fuses,  and  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  graj 
crystalline  mass,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  is  deliquescent  If  it  be  strongly 
heated  with  free  access  of  air,  the  iodine  is  expelled,  and  the  iron  converted  into 
sesquioxide. 

The  iodide  of  iron  is  largely  used  in  medicine,  and  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  Sefqui'Hxlidt  of  Iron  (Fe.I,)  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  in  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  treating  iron  with  excess  of  iodine ;  it  has  a 
red  color,  is  volatile,  deliquescent,  and  soluole  in  water  and  alcohol. 


IRON  AND  SULPHUR. 

(Proto-)  sulphide FeS 

Sesquisulphide ^®«S^ 

Bisulphide Fe8, 

Tersulphide • FeS, 

§  23 1 .  Two  9uhm1pkidfs  of  iron  also  exist ;  Fe^,  prepared  by  reducing  the  basic 
persulphate  of  iron  by  hydrogen,  and  Fe.S,  which  is  formed  when  hydrogen 
acts  upi>n  the  anhydrous  (^proto-)  sulphate.  B3th  these  dissolve  in  acids,  evolving 
hydro^n  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  producing  proto^ti  of  iron. 


• 
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Sulphide  or  Iron.  Protosulphide  or  Iron.  Sulphuret  or  Iron. 

FeS. 

This  coiDpound  is  occasionally  met  with  in  natnre. 

I^rfparafion.'^li  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  oombiaatioQ .  of  iron  and 
snlphar;  this  combination  may  even  take  place  at  the  ordinary  tempemture;  a 
mixture  of  salphar  and  iron  filings,  if  kept  for  some  time  in  a  moist  state, 
become  converted  into  sulphide  of  iron';  such  a  mixture  is  sometimes  called 
Ltmtrift  volcano;  the  combination  takes  place  with  considerable  evolution  of 
beat,  and  if  the  mixture  be  buried  in  sand  it  forms  a  sort  of  mimic  volcano. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  sulphide  of  iron,  however,  consists  in  project- 
ing, by  small  portions  at  a  time,  into  a  redhot  crucible,  an  intimate  mixture  of 
80  parts  of  iron-filings  with  21  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  always  waiting  till 
one  portion  has  combined  before  adding  another. 

A  hydrated  (proto-)  sulphide  of  iron  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  pro- 
toaalt  of  iron  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

Pfopertin. — (Proto-)  Sulphide  of  iron  is  a  dark  gray  substance,  having  a 
metallic  appearance ;  it  is  easily  oxidized  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  being  con- 
Tfited  into  sulphate  of  the  (prot-)  oxide )  when  large  masses  of  sulphide  are 
oxidized  in  this  way,  sufficient  heat  is  often  evolved  to  set  fire  to  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  and  hence  the  dangerous  fires  in  coal- mines  where  large  quantities  of  this 
mineral  exist 

When  heated  with  free  access  of  air,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  iron 
ooDverted  into  magnetic  oxide. 

Sulphide  of  iron  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  most  acids, 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  production  of  a  proto-saltof  iron  :— 

FeS-f  HO.SOg— FeO.SO.+ HS. 

The  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  forms  a  black  predpitate,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  is  very  rapidly  converted  into  sulphate.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
alkaline  sulphides,  but  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  by  boiling;  the  hydrate 
dissolves  very  easily  in  most  acids. 

U9e$. — Sulphide  of  iron  is  very  largely  used  in  the  laboratory,  for  the  evo- 
lution of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  hydrated  sulphide  has  been  recommended 
as  an  antidote  to  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  salts  of  lead  and  copper ;  it  is 
prepared  for  this  purpose  by  precipitating  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  collecting  on  a  cloth  filter,  and  washing  rapidly  with  hot 
water  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  precipitated  black  by  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
moist  sulphide  is  then  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

SE8QUI8ULPHIDE  OP  IrON,  Fe^P,. 

This  sulphide  is  found  in  nature  associated  with  the  sulphide  of  copper,  in 
copper- pyrites.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  at  212^  F.  (100^  C.)  It  forms  a  grayish  mass,  which  is 
decomposed  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  sulphur  being  evolved,  and  magnetic 
pyrites  (FeySg)  left. 

The  scsquisulphide  of  iron  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate,  when  a  solution 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  added  to  an  alkaline  sulphide ;  if  the  experiment  be  re- 
versed, a  mixture  of  (proto- }  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphur  is  precipitated. 

Bisulphide  or  Iron.    Iron  Pyrites.    Martial  Pyrites. 

FeS^ 

The  biialphide  of  iron  is  found  abundantly  in  nature  in  a  crystallized  state, 
often  ia  welLdefined  cubes  and  dodocahedra.    Its  specific  gravity  is  4.98.    It 
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has  a  fine  brass^yellow  oolor,  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  generally  unalterable  in 
air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  when  roasted  in  air  it  disengages  sulphurous 
acid^  and  is  converted  into  sesqnioxide  of  iron  :— - 

2FeS,+  0^=Fe,0,+4S0,. 

When  heated  in  close  yesselsi  it  gives  up  a  part  of  its  snlphnr,  and  leaves 
magnetic  pyrites. 

Some  varieties  of  iron  pyrites  are  oxidized  by  exposure  to  moist  air,  being  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid;  this  property  is  genexally  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  an  inferior  sulphide. 

Bisulphide  of  iron  is  not  affected  by  water  or  by  hydrochloric  add.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with  separatioin  of  sulphur, 
unless  the  acid  be  very  concentrated.  Boiling  concentrated  sulphurio  acid  also 
dissolves  it,  sulphurous  acid  being  disengaged. 

The  bisulphide  mav  be  obtained  artificially  by  heating  the  (proto-)  sulphide 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  when  it  is  left  as  a  yellow  powder. 

Yellow  octohedral  crystals,  resembling  iron  pyrites,  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac,  in  a  sand-bath,  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  latter  is  volatilized. '  It  is  also  formed  when  the 
sesquioxide  is  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  exceeding 
212*  F. 

Iron  pyrites  is  employed  as  a  source  of  sulphur ;  it  is  also,  as  before  mentioned, 
turned  to  account  in  the  preparation  of  alum  and  of  various  compoonda  of  iron 
(green  vitriol,  &c.) 

Maonetio  Ptbites,  Fe,S3«FeS,+6FeS=«FeJ8^6FeS. 

This  variety  of  pyrites,  named  from  its  magnetic  properties,  is  found  in  nature 
in  six-sided  prisms  of  a  bronze  color.  It  is  much  more  easily  oxidized  than  the 
bisulphide,  and  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  treated  with  sulphurio  add. 
It  is  always  formed  when  either  of  the  oxides  of  iron  is  strongly  heated  with 
an  excess  of  sulphur,  or  when  iron  at  a  white  heat  is  brought  in  contact  with 
sulphur. 

Another  variety  of  magnetic  pyrites,  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  mag- 
netic oxide,  is  said  to  exist,  its  formula  being  Fe,S^. 

The  Term/phufe  of  Iron,  FeS,,  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  is 
said  to  be  obtained  in  combination  with  sulphide  of  potassium  when  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  ferrate  of  potassa  in  potassa ;  the  tersol- 
phide  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
isolate  it. 

SuBPHOSPHiDE  OP  Ibon,  Fe^P. 

This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  phosphate  of  (prot-)  oxide 
of  iron  with  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature ;  it  is  a  gray,  very  hard,  fusible 
substance.  The  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  substance  in  a  sped- 
men  of  iron  is  capable  of  rendering  it  brittle,  and  hence  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  bar- iron. 

Iron  with  Carbon. 

§  232.  Only  one  carbide  of  iron  of  definite  composition  is  known ;  this  is  ob- 
tained when  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  calcined  in  close  vessels,  and  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  washed  out  of  the  residue  with  water ;  the  black  compound  thus 
obtained  has  the  composition,  FeCg ;  when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  is  con- 
verted into  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid. 

When  iron  is  heated  in  contact  with  carbon,  it  never  takes  up  more  than  ^ 
per  ccnt.^  which  would  cause  the  compound  to  approach  to  the  formula  Fe^G. 
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However,  much  smaller  quantities  of  carbon  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a 
notable  alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  metal,  a  circumstanoe  which  will  be 
farther  considered  when  we  treat  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron. 

When  iron  containing  carbon  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  peculiar  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  communicates  a  nauseous  odor 
to  the  hydrogen  thus  produced.^ 

A  horule  ofir<m  has  been  obtained  by  reducing  the  borate  of  iron  by  hydrogen. 

Iron  with  Silicon. — A  compound  of  these  elements  may  be  obtained  by 
strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  iron  filings,  silicic  acid,  and  carbon;  the  mass  thus 
obtain^  has  a  metallic  appearance,  is  malleable,  and  contains  9  or  10  per  cent, 
of  silicon.  Most  varieties  of  the  iron  of  commerce  contain  1  or  2  per  cent,  of 
silicon.  When  treated  with  acids,  the  silicide  of  iron  is  decomposed,  leaving  a 
residae  of  silica. 
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§  238.  The  following  are  the  chief  forms  in  which  this  metal  is  found  in 
nature. 

Mdwric  Irtm^  as  its  name  implies,  occurs  in  the  metallic  masses  which  occa- 
sionally hXL  upon  the  earth,  and  are  known  as  aerolUhs,  or  meteoric  stones  ;  in 
these,  it  is  associated,  in  the  metallic  state,  generally  with  cobalt,  nickel,  manga- 
nese, and  some  other  metals,  and  with  certain  nonmetallic  substances^  as  sulphur, 
oarbon,  phosphorus,  and  silicon. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  is  found  in  several  minerals. 

OUyitt  or  specular  iron  (iron-glance),  Fe,0,,  occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals, 
which  possess  a  certain  metallic  lustre,  and  spec.  grav.  5.22.  It  usually  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  the  magnetic  oxide.  This  mineral  occurs  chiefly  in 
Elba. 

MicfMcttms  iron  consists  also  of  sesquioxide;  it  is  found  in  thin,  hexagonal 
tables,  with  metallie  lustre. 

Red  Aasmah'fe  (sometimes  called  bloodstone)  is  another  form  of  the  sesquioxide, 
ocearring  generally  in  reniform  masses  of  a  radiated  fibrous  structure;  its  spec. 
£rav.  is  about  5,  and  its  hardness  very  considerable;  this  latter  property  renders 
It  useful  for  burnishing.  Haematite  has  a  brownish-rod  color,  which  changes, 
under  some  aspects,  to  steel-gray;  its  powder  is  red. 

Brown  hmnuUite  is  a  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron :  its  form  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  red  hssmatite. 

jEiitCy  kidney-form  clay-ironstone,  or  eagle-stone  forms  globular  masses,  con- 
sisting of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  associated  with  clay. 

Oolitic  iron-ore  has  a  similar  composition,  and  is  found  in  small  round  grains, 
aggregated  together,  like  the  milt  of  a  fish,  whence  its  name. 

The  ores  known  as  morau-ore,  swamp-orcy  and  meadovo-orej  consist  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

magnetic  ironstone  (Fefi^  is  found  chiefly  in  Sweden ;  its  color  is  dark  gray, 
and  spec.  grav.  about  5.^ 

Iron-mndj  which  has  a  black  color  and  metallic  lustre,  is  composed  chiefly  of 
the  magnetic  oxide;  it  generally  contains  titanium. 

The  mineral  termed  umbery  which  is  used  as  a  pigment,  consists  of  the  hy- 
drated oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

>  Andrews  has  recently  examined  a  specimen  of  this  ore,  in  which  part  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  was  replaced  by  magnesia. 
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The  two  varieties  of  pyrites,  vis.  magneHe  pyrites  (Fe^),  and  nmmnny  or 
cubical  pj/ritfut  (sometimes  called  radiated  pyrites)  have  been  dready  mentioned. 
(^Proto-)  Carbonate  of  iron  oooors  in  two  varieties ;  tpathie  (or  nparr/)  iron-ore 
is  sometimes  found  in  amorphous  masses,  and  sometimes  erystalliied  in  rhombs, 
ootohedra,  and  dodecahedra.  Its  color  varies  between  brown  and  jellow,  and 
its  spec.  grav.  from  3.6  to  8.8.  It  becomes  da^  when  exposed  to  air,  or  when 
heated.  Spathic  iron-ore  often  contains  a  little  manganese.  The  other  variety, 
common  day-iron-stone  (Mack-bawf)  is  yellow,  or  red-brown,  and  varies  in  spec, 
grav.  from  2.9  to  8.5;  it  is  senerally,  as  its  name  imports,  assodated  with  clay. 
The  above  minerals,  thougn  containing  iron  in  abundance,  are  not  all  made 
use  of  for  the  extraction  of  iron,  and  therefore  should  not,  strietlj  speaking,  be 
designated  ore$  of  that  metal. 

In  this  sense,  the  only  true  ores  of  iron  are,  the  matjnetic  oxidty  the  anhjftfroui 
Mesquioxiffe,  the  hydratetl  sexqntftxide,  and  the  (jiroto-)  carbonate.  The  minerals 
containing  Bulphur  and  phosphorus  are  not  employed,  since  they  would  yield  an 
inferior  product. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  1.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  oresy  2.  fJie  extractifm  ofthemefaly  and  8.  its  purification. 

The  prtparatian  of  the  iron  ores  is  very  simple;  the  earthy  ores  are  merely 
subjected  to  a  species  of  rough  levigation,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
is  separated.  Those  ores  which  occur  in  rocks  or  large  masses,  day  iron-stone, 
for  example,  are  roasted,  by  which  the  water  and  carbonic  add  are  expelled,  and 
the  ore  is  rendered  more  friable. 

The  extraction  and  purification  of  the  iron,  when  the  ore  b  very  pure  and 
rich,  are  sometimes  effected  in  one  process. 

A  large  rectangular  crucible  is  employed,  the  sides  of  whidi  are  formed  of 
thick  plates  of  cast-iron,  and  the  bottom  of  very  refractory  stone:  this  cmdble 
is  furnished  with  a  tuyhre,  or  air- pipe,  of  copper,  by  which  a  rapid  stream  of  air 
may  be  directed  into  the  crucible.  In  order  to  charge  the  latter,  a  quantity  of 
redhot  charcoal  is  thrown  into  the  bottom,  and  an  iron-shovel  is  then  held  so  as 
to  divide  the  space  above  the  charcoal  into  two  compartments,  one  of  which  is 
charged  with  the  previously  roasted  mineral,  and  the  other  with  charcoal;  the 
shovel  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  gradually  increasing  current  of  air  supplied  by 
the  tuyh'e.y  whilst  the  workman  stirs  the  mass ;  in  this  manner,  a  spongy  mass 
of  metal  is  obtained,  which  is  freed  from  the  fused  slag  by  hammering,  and  is 
then  forged  into  bars.  The  explanation  of  this  process  is  simple  enough;  the 
carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  air  introduced  into 
the  crucible;  this  carbonic  acid  then  coming  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  redhot 
charcoal,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide,  which,  in  its  turn,  abstracts 
the  oxygen  from  the  iron-ore,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  metal,  which  is 
at  first  disseminated  through  the  mass,  and  afterwards  accumulated  by  the  work- 
man into  a  spongy  state ;  the  whole  of  the  iron,  however,  is  not  reduced,  for 
part  of  it,  in  the  state  of  (prot-)  oxide,  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  ore  to  form  a  fusible  scoria  or  slag,  which  flows  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  from  time  to  time. 

The  process  lants  about  six  hours,  and  yields  from  2}  cwts.  to  8  cwts.  of  mar- 
ketable iron  for  every  ^\  cwts.  of  ore,  with  a  consumption  of  about  10  cwts.  of 
charcoal. 

The  process  above  described  is  very  seldom  employed,  since  it  involves  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  metal,  and  can  only  be  carried  into  operation  with  particular 
ores. 

We  Fhall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  process  generally  used  for  smelting  iron- 
ores,  which  cousists  in  converting  the  iron  into  a  fusible  carbide,  by  exposing 
the  oxide  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  contact  with  carbon,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent purification  of  the  resulting  product 
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The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  is  effected  in  a  blast'/urnacef  which 
has  the  form  of  two  truncated  cones  joined  together  at  their  bases,  and  is  lined 
with  very  refractory  brick  or  stone. 

Air  is  forced  into  this  furnace,  by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  through  two  or 
three  tu^hrt-pipet. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  compound  of  iron  with  carbon  in  a  fused  state,  it  is  of 
eourae  necessary  that  a  fusible  slag  should  be  formed  which  contains  all  the 
impurities  of  the  ore.  These  impurities  (technically  termed  (/ant/ue)  consist 
generally  of  silica  and  alumina  (combined  in  the  form  of  clay),  and  since  these 
are  very  infusible,  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  substance  which  shall  form  a 
liquid  combination  with  them  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace.  For  this  pur- 
po0e,  carbonate  of  lime  is  employed,  which  produces  with  the  clay  a  double  sill- 
Gate  of  alumina  and  lime,  fusing  with  comparative  readiness.^  Should  the  gangue 
consist  of  quartz  only,  the  ore  is  mixed  with  an  argillaceous  iron-ore,  and  a 
quantity  of  limestone  added.  When  the  gangue  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
proper  quantity  of  day,  or  of  argillaceous  ore  is  added.  The  substances  thus 
addled  to  promote  the  fusion  of  the  slag  are  termed  fluxes. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  not  only  acts  as  a  flux,  but  likewise  prevents  any  loss 
of  iron  which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  production  of  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  the  latter  base  being  replaced  in  the  combination 
by  an  equivalent  proportion  of  lime. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  charging  the  furnace  to  a  certain  height  with 
foely  and,  after  this  has  fairly  kindled,  introducing  a  quantity  of  ore,  mixed  with 
flux,  from  the  top  of  the  furnace ;  the  blast  is  increased  gradually,  and  alternate 
layers  of  fuel  and  ore  introduced  from  time  to  time.  The  fused  combination  of 
iron  with  carbon  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  above  it,  a  layer  of 
•lag;  these  are  drawn  off  from  time  to  time,  through  different  apertures,  the 
former  being  allowed  to  run  into  moulds  of  sand,  in  which  it  is  cast  into  rough 
maBsefl,  sent  into,  the  market  tapit/'tronf  or  cast-iron.  The  process  is  not  inter- 
rupted till  the  furnace  is  in  want  of  repair. 

The  fuel  employed  in  the  blast-furnaces  is  either  charcoal,  wood,  or  coke;  the 
latter  is  preferred  where  (as  in  England)  coal  can  be  obtained  in  abundance. 

When  charcoal  is  employed,  the  amount  of  lime  present,  in  proportion  to  the 
day,  is  so  regulated  that  the  most  fusible  slag  shall  be  formed,  and  a  lower  tem- 
perature is  required  than  when  coke  is  employed ;  for,  since  this  latter  always 
contains  more  or  less  sulphur  (as  iron-pyrites),  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more 
limestone,  in  order  to  convert  the  sulphur  into  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  thus  to 
prevent  its  passing  into  the  pig-iron,  the  quality  of  which  it  would  injure.  The 
excess  of  limestone,  however,  renders  the  slag  less  fusible,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  build  the  furnace  higher,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  to  ^e 
required  extent. 

A  considerable  saving  of  fuel  has  been  effected  by  feeding  the  furnace  through 
the  tu^^e$  with  air  heated  to  400^  or  500^  F.,  inntead  of  with  cold  air,  the  air 
being  raised  to  that  temperature  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace.  This  is 
generdly  known  as  the  hoUblaU  process. 

The  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  blast-furnace  are  easily 
followed,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  existence  of  an  ascending  column  of  atmospheric 
air  and  other  gases,  and  of  a  descending  column  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  ore, 
fuel,  and  slag.  The  air  entering  through  the  tuyhresj  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
furnace,  is  at  once  deoxidized  by  the  fuel,  its  oxygen  being  entirely  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  ;  the  latter,  comiog  in  contact  with  another  portion  of  heated 
fuel,  is  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide,  by  which  the  reduction  of  the  ore  is  chiefly 

*  The  most  fumble  slag  is  that  in  which  the  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  doable  that  in  the 
two  bases.    The  presence  of  manganese  augments  the  fosibility  of  the  slag. 
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effected.  The  ore,  slag,  and  fnel  loee  their  moiFtare  and  earbonio  acid  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  furnace ;  the  oxide  of  iroD  is  thea  reduced,  at  a  lower  stage, 
where  the  temperature  is  more  elevated,  by  the  carbonic  oxtde,  and  the  earthy 
matters  separate  in  the  form  of  a  fusible  slaff.  At  a  still  lower  level  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  reduction  of  the  iron  is  completed  by  the  carbon,  a  portion  of  which 
also  corobiucs  with  the  difficultly  fusible  iron,  forming  a  compound  which  fuses 
at  the  temperature  ezistioff  in  that  part  of  the  furnace,  and  runs  down  into  the 
crucibU,  where  it  forms  a  layer  beneath  the  more  fusible  and  lighter  slag;  thb 
is  allowed  to  ruu  off  over  the  side  of  the  crucible,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  filled, 
after  a  time,  with  metallic  iron. 

Although  hydrogen  exists  in  every  part  of  the  blast-fumaee,  it  has  no  share 
in  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  since,  in  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  inferior  to  carbonic  oxide. 

The  sas  which  issues  from  the  chimney  Tor  tunnefj  as  it  is  commonly  called) 
of  the  blast-furnace,  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen, 
and  nitroffen;  this  gas  is  inflammable,  and  has  been  used,  in  some  works,  for 
heating  the  steam-Milers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  hydrogen,  of  conne, 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  contained  in  the  ore,  and  in  the  fuel, 
and  the  nitrogen,  from  the  atmospheric  air  supplied  to  the  furnace. 

The  cast-iron  obtained  by  the  above  process,  contains  three  or  tout  per  oeni  of 
carbon  and  silicon,  with  traces  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  mang^neae ;  these 
impurities  render  it  brittle,  and  hence  unfit  for  many  purposes;  it  most,  there- 
fore, be  refined,  or  purified,  and  this  is  usually  called  the  eonversioo  of  pi^4nm 
into  6ar-f rem. 

This  process  may  be  divided  into  two  operations,  the  refining  and  puddling. 
The  refining  furnace  is  constructed  of  iron,  lined  with  lefractory  day,  and  is 
furnished  with  tuyere-pipes.  In  this  furnace,  the  pig-iron  is  kepi  in  faaion  ftr 
about  two  hours,  under  a  strong  blast  of  air:  its  sur&oe  is  oxidised  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  mass  being  stirred  by  the  workman,  so  as  to  bring  all  parts  of  it  in 
contact  with  the  oxide,  this  latter  converts  the  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide,  and 
the  silicon  into  silicic  acid,  which  forms,  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  a  fusible 
lalicato  which  oinisritutos  the  slag. 

When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  fused  iron  is  run  out  into  a  cisteni  of 
ct^ld  water,  in  order  that  it  may  be  suddenly  cooled,  and  thus  rendered  brittle. 
In  this  w«y  the  pig-inni  is  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  impurities,  and  is 
e\^iverte\i  into  /ine  meftiA  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  cold-skmi  iron. 

The, AMI"  mrhd  is  now  bn^kon  up  and  puddled,  in  order  to  complete  the  purifi- 
cation. The  pr\Ki^ss  i^  puddling  consists  in  fusing  the  fine  metal,  in  a  reverbe- 
rat\MrY  furoact",  with  a  cert;iin  » mount  of  oxide,  obtained  as  scoria,  in  a  former 
«^^rati\m.  The  supply  \>f  air  to  the  furnace  b  limited,  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
«\>ssi\e  oxid»tiou  \4*  the  niotaK  The  ma^  is  vell-stirred  during  the  process,  so 
that  e«ioh  p^^i\^  may  be  subjeeted  to  purificatit^. 

As  the  openiti\Hi  pnxx^is^  the  metal,  vhieh  is  at  first  pretty  liquid,  becomes 
p»stv«  nt  the  saiue  tin^e  exv'lviuc  bttbSie5  of  carbonic  oxide;  when  the  workman 
u^i^C'x  UuJ  ii;e  j*rvvx>*  :s  \vn*paU\i.  he  eolievt*  all  the  particles  of  metal  with 
iu«  ii!ut\*r«  and  K^tuis  th^'w  m;o  MUk$!«^»k  whieh  aiv  called  pmtMirr*  Utitsj  or 
aUvwiix;  iiw«»  *re  ^Jlwmefx^i  ^^c  shtrineu\  and  subc$«<qiiently  rolled,  in  order  to 
tiv«^  t(tom  tt\>iM  s^ju:  T^e  Ktr^  thus  o^casMNi  ai>^  Uid  in  bundles,  raised  to  a 
>fcvUia'x<  K\*t  itt  AV.  ':S<  r  ?;?rv«A\v*  Aai  we*>t>i  ti^^Nher.  which  at  once  improves 
t^Hi  >;(vn^;h  a»si  tvv\4;irv\     Tc^ey  4^f  i^«  <\>tts.defvd  Marketable  bar-iron. 
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Cast-Ibon. 

Cist-iron  oontains,  besides  iron^  carbon,  silioon,  phosphorus,  and  traces  of 
manganese;^  its  properties  differ  according  to  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  cast-iron^  known  as  hl<ick,  gray^  and  vshitt  cau- 
tron. 

MoiUed  cast-iron  is  a  mixture  of  gray  and  white  iron.  The  black  variety  is 
the  most  unequal  in  texture,  the  most  fusible,  and  least  cohesive  of  these.  Its 
color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  graphite,  formed  during  the  manufacture.  When 
dissolved  in  acids,  it  evolves  hydrogen  of  a  fetid  odor,  audi  leaves  a  residue  of 
graphite.  It  is  always  formed  when  a  considerable  excess  of  carbon  is  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  is  much  prized  for  casting. 

According  to  Berthier's  analysis,  black  iron  contains  generally  from  3  to  8.5 
per  cent  of  carbon,  from  0.07  to  0.5  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  some  manganese. 

Gra^  caU'iron  is  granular  in  structure,  and  of  sp.  gr.  between  6.79  and  7.05; 
when  this  variety  is  treated  with  acids,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  graphite,  which  is 
smaller  in  quantity  than  that  obtained  from  black  iron.  Gray  iron  is  more 
easily  oxidised  by  exposure  to  air  than  the  white  iron,  from  its  superior  porosity. 
This  variety  contains  more  phosphorus  than  the  others,  which  renders  it  brittle, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  more  fusible  and  fit  for  casting. 

It  appears  to  contain  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  carbon,  rather  less  silicon,  from 
0.6  to  1  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  traces  of  manganese. 

Gray  cast-iron  is  the  ordinary  product  of  a  good  operation  by  the  English 
methoa.     It  is  used  for  artillery. 

White  eatt-iron  is  generally  produced  when  a  deficient  supply  of  carbon  is 
employed  in  tbe  reduction  of  the  ore,  or  when  the  ores  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  manganese. 

White  cast-iron  has  a  fine  metallic  lustre  and  a  silvery-white  color;  its  density 
varies  between  7.4  and  7.8 ;  it  is  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle.  White  iron 
fiiaes  more  readily  than  gray  iron,  but  the  fused  mass  is  pasty,  not  liquid. 

It  would  appear  that  the  carbon  is  contained  in  a  different  form  of  combination 
in  white  iron,  for  it  leaves  no  carbonaceous  residue  when  dissolved  in  acids. 

White  cast-iron  contains  from  2  to  2.5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  about  0.5  per 
cent  of  silicon,  0.2  to  0.8  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  about  2  per  cent,  of 
manganese. 

€my  cast-iron  may  be  converted  into  white  iron  by  sudden  cooling,  or,  in- 
versely, the  white  variety  into  gray  iron,  by  a  high  temperature  and  gradual 
eooling.' 

Bar'iron  (wrought-iron)  has  a  bluish-gray  color,  is  very  malleable  and  ductile, 
and  possesses,  in  most  respects,  the  properties  of  pure  iron.  The  carbon  in  bar- 
iron  may  amount  to  0.25  per  cent,  without  injury  to  the  properties  of  the  metal. 
Iron  containing  2  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  no  longer  fit  for  forging. 

i^  will  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  quality  of  bar- 
iron  is  much  injured  by  the  presence,  even  in  small  quantities,  of  phosphorus 
and  sulphur;  the  latter,  especially,  exerts  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  metaL 
The  presence  of  arsenic  is  also  attended  with  great  inconvenience;  0.0005  of 
phosphorus  will  render  bar-iron  unfit  for  working,  an  effect  which  is  produced  by 
even  O.OOOI  of  sulphur. 

The  structure  of  bar-iron  is  granular,  and  the  finer  the  grain,  the  better,  in 
general,  the  quality  of  the  iron;  when  hammered,  it  becomes  fibrous,  but  re- 

*  Only  the  prinoipal  impurities  are  here  enamerated ;  traces  of  other  metals  are  also 
eontaiiied  in  oast-iron ;  e.  p,  cobalt,  chromium,  calcium,  potassiom,  and  sodium. 
'  This  variety  (white  iron)  is  only  employed  for  coarse  castings,  never  for  machinery. 
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sumes  its  granular  stmctare  if  heated  and  cooled  suddenly.  When  a  bar  of 
fibrous  iron  is  exposed  to  frequent  vibrations,  it  often  assumes  a  crystalline 
structure;  this  is  observed  in  iron  railroads,  and  similar  works,  and  sometimes 
induces  a  dangerous  brittleness  in  the  metal.  A  bur  of  iron  alao  becomes  crys- 
talline if  it  be  repeatedly  heated  and  allowed  to  cool. 

The  specific  gravity  of  hammered  bar-iron  is  7.9. 

In  welding  bars  of  iron  together,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  iheir  surfaces 
should  be  free  from  oxide;  this  is  generally  insured  by  sprinkliog  them  with 
sand,  which  combines  with  the  oxide  to  form  a  fusible  silioate. 

The  purest  kind  of  commercial  iron  is  found  in  piano-wire,  sinoe  the  metal 
could  not  be  drawn  out  into  fine  wire  unless  it  were  nearly  pure. 

Steel. 

Steel  contains  more  carbon  than  bar-iron,  but  less  than  cast-iron;  the  amount 
of  this  element  never  exceeding  1  per  cent.  Steel  also  contains  small  quantities 
of  phosphorus  and  silicon.  A  specimen  of  the  best  English  steel  was  found  by 
Gay-Lussac  to  contain — 

Carbon 0.62 

Silicon 0.08 

Phosphorus 0.08 

Iron 99.82 


100.00 


Small  quantities  of  manganese  are  also  found  in  most  varieties  of  steel. 

Steel  (natural  steel)  is  sometimes  obtained  by  partially  refiniDff  tlie  pig-iron 
until  it  contains  only  the  proper  amount  of  carbon;  the  steel  uras  obtained, 
however,  is  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  instruments.  Pig-iron  containing  man- 
ganese is  found  to  answer  best  for  this  purpose.  Steel,  however,  is  most  com- 
monly  made  by  a  process  termed  cementation,  in  which  bar-iron  is  arranged  in 
alternate  layers  with  charcoal-powder,  in  a  closed  chest  of  refractory  clay,  which 
is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  for  several  hours.  In  this  process,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  carbon  first  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  inclosed  in  the 
chest,  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  which  then  yields  up  part  of  its  carbon  to  the  iron, 
and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  from  which  carbonic  oxide  is  again  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  heated  charcoal.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  termed 
httsfercd  steely  from  the  appearance  of  its  surface. 

In  order  to  convert  blistered  steel  into  sJtear-steel,  several  bars  are  welded  to- 
gether, and  the  bar  thus  obtained  again  divided  and  welded,  until  steel  of  the 
requisite  quality  is  obtained.  The  cutting  and  welding  are  designed  to  improve 
the  texture  of  the  mctiil,  and  to  render  it  homogeneous. 

Cast-steel,  which  is  the  best  variety,  is  obtained  by  fusing  blistered  steel, 
casting  it  into  ingots,  and  bringing  these  under  the  hammer. 

Properties  of  Steel. — Steel  differs  much  from  iron  ;  it  is  much  harder,  of  finer 
grain,  and  more  sonorous.     The  specific  gravity  of  steel  is  generally  7.74. 

Tlie  most  important  and  useful  property  of  steel,  is  that  of  acquiring  very 
great  hardness  when  heated  and  afterwards  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in 
water.  The  degree  of  hardness  thus  acquired  depends  upon  the  temperature  to 
which  the  steel  has  been  raised.  For  most  purposes  the  steel  is  too  much  hard- 
ened by  this  process,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  temper  the  articles  bj 
exposing  them  to  a  moderate  heat  in  an  annealing-furnace.  The  necessary  tem- 
pering heat  varies  for  different  articles,  and  is  recognized  by  the  workman  from 
the  color  which  the  steel  assumes,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  thin 
film  of  oxide  upon  its  surface. 
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Thus,  at  430°  F.  (221°  C.))  the  surface  assumes  a  yellow  color,  and  at  this 
temperature  pen-knives  and  razors  are  sufiBioiently  tempered ;  at  490°  F.  (254° 
C.)}  A  brown  color  appears,  showing  that  scissors,  &c.,  are  annealed  ;  again,  the 
temperature  for  watch-springs  and  swords  is  about  550°  F.  (288°  C),  indicated 
by  a  bright  blue  color.* 

It  appears  that  hardened  steel  contains  carbon  in  a  state  of  combination  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  exists  before  hardening,  for  it  then  leaves  a  consider- 
able residue  of  carbon  when  treated  with  acids;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  hardened 
steel,  all  the  carbon  is  evolved  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  suggesting  that  it 
had  been  in  more  intimate  combination  with  the  iron. 

Steel  which  has  taken  up  too  much  carbon  in  the  process  of  cementation,  is 
sometimes  reduced  in  hardness  by  imbedding  it  in  finely  powdered  sesquioxide 
of  iron  or  manganese,  and  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature,  when  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  metallic  oxides.^ 

Instruments  of  comparatively  soft  metal  are  sometimes  hardened  externally 
by  exposing  them  to  partial  cementation ;  the  metal  is  then  called  case-hardened. 

Steel  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  malleable  iron,  by  moistening  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  observing  the  color  of  the  resulting  stain ;  that  produced 
upon  steel  is  dark-gray,  while  that  obtained  upon  malleable  iron  is  green. 

A  method  of  analyzing  iron-ores,  which  should  comprehend  every  constituent 
which  they  might  contain,  would  be  exceedingly  complicated,  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, and  of  little  practical  value.  For  nearly  all  technical  purposes  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  iron,  of  clay,  sand,  water,  carbonic  acid,  lime 
and  magnesia  contained  in  the  ore. 

The  detennination  of  the  iron  may  be  effected  either  by  the  dry  or  the  wet 
process. 

The  dry  assay  of  iron-ores  consists  in  fusing  200  or  800  grs.  of  the  ore,  in  a 
crudble  lined  with  charcoal,  with  a  flux  consisting  of  chalk  or  clay  (free  from 
iron)  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gangue.  The  crucible  is  exposed  to  a  very 
high  temperature  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  button 
or  buttons  of  iron  freed  from  adhering  slag,  and  their  weight  determined.  The 
batton  may  afterwards  be  broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  and  the  fracture  examined  ; 
if  the  metal  present  a  grayish  or  mottled  appearance,  and  be  slightly  flattened 
under  the  hammer,  it  may  be  considered  as  of  good  quality ;  but  should  it  bo 
Tery  brittle,  and  its  fracture  white  and  crystalline,  the  ore  cannot  be  regarded  as 
yielding  an  iron  of  the  best  description. 

For  the  method  of  analyzing  iron-ores  in  the  wet  way,  see  Quantitative  Analysis,. 
Special  Methods. 


MANGANESE. 

Si/m.  Mn.     £q.  27.6.     Sp,  Gr.  7.05. 

§  234.  This  metal  is  found  in  cod  side rablo  abundance  in  nature,  in  combina- 
tion with  oxygen.     It  generally  accompanies  iron. 

Preparation. — Manganese  is  prepared  by  reducing  its  oxide  with  carbon  at  a 
higl\  temperature.  The  carbonate  of  (protoxide  of)  manganese  is  calcined  in  a 
closed  crucible^  when  its  carbonic  acia  is  expelled ;  the  residual  oxide  is  then 

*  Faraday  and  Stodart  have  observed  that  the  hardness  of  steel  may  be  much  increased 
by  alloying  it  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  either  silver,  platinum,  iridium,  or  rhodium. 

'  Caat-iron  is  sometimes  submitted  to  an  analogous  process,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
traoofomn  castings  into  malleable  metal. 
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mixed  with  oil  and  fine  charcoal  to  a  paste,  which  is  monlded  into  pellets  and 
introduced  into  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal ;  this  latter  is  heated  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  a  wind-furnace,  after  which  a  button  of  metal  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  This  button,  however,  bears  the  same  relation  to  pure 
manganese  as  cast-iron  does  to  the  pure  metal ;  in  order  to  separate  the  carbon 
from  it,  it  must  be  again  fused,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  manganese  and  vitrified 
borax. 

Pivperd'ei. — Manganese  is  an  iron-gray,  feebly  lustrous,  hard,  brittle  metal. 
It  is  as  difficult  of  fusion  as  iron.  When  exposed  to  ur  (espedally  if  moist)  it 
is  soon  oxidized,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  sealed  tubeSi  or  mider  coal- 
naphtha. 

It  has  but  little  action  upon  water  at  the  ordinary  temperatore,  but  decom- 
poses it  rapidly  at  the  boiling-point,  or  in  presence  of  an  acid. 

MANGANESE  AND  OXYGEN. 

(Prot-)  oxide  of  manganese MnO. 

Sesquioxide  "  Mn^O^ 

Binoxide  or  Peroxide     "  MnO,. 

Manganic  acid MnOL. 

Permanganic  acid Mn.O,. 

Some  intermediate  oxides  of  manganete  aim  exist. 

Oxide,  or  Protoxide,  of  Manganese. 
MuO.    Eq.  35.6. 

§  285.  The  anhydrous  oxide  is  prepared  by  heating  the  carbonate  in  a  bolb- 
tnbe,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passing;  the  latter  only  serres 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  exerts  no  nniucing  action. 

It  has  a  green  color,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  When  exposed  to  air, 
it  soon  absorbs  oxygen,  and  beopmes  brown  ;  it  is  less  liable  to  oxidise  after 
powerful  ignition  ;  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  is  converted  into  an  oxide 
having  the  composition  Mn,0^  i^rvtf  oxt'de^. 

IfyifnUe^i  Oxtde  or  Mamt^tmesie  is  precipitated  when  a  protosalt  of  this  metal 
is  deci^mposed  by  an  alkali ;  it  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  becoming  brown. 

The  oxide  of  mang^ne^  is  a  pn^tty  |x>werful  base  :  it  dissolves  in  acids,  and 
fiMTms  $^^me  important  salt5. 

Sv^lutious  v>f  the  neutral  sadts  of  this  oxioo  do  not  change  the  color  of  test- 
papers. 

Si'u*iL\TK  or  OxiPE  vvr  Max<unese«  Silphate  of  Manqaness. 

MaO  SO,. 

/>vt■M•^!^-*  J»- — ^Tx^  wwire  ;h:^  5alu  rv^wvaervvi  bic?xiie  of  manganese  is  heated 
wiUi  <v^«s>Hi:rfc5ifNi  :suiphttric  acid  : — 

MuO,-f!KX<V\-Maa50,^HO--0. 
TW  {v^^^r  \;:^jkHL  U  l^;Nk%fNl  vubi  w:iLdtr«  t^  jcCai^.Hi  £l»*;^i«  and  digested  with  an 
v^xx^w*  x*Jf  NnjoKvMiv.'^  0^  Tttt^ifflUfcfty.  wivfii  jcwt j£ai^»  tbe  sesquioxide  of  iron ; 
iW  v'Nf^  *>4^iv\  w W«  ex:fc^t:*>f\i^  T^fvds^  vtv^ussL^t  cf  liie  sulphate. 

^'^^.^  xMf  xiML^,^^^.^''  ^  4Li^^  Ifv^kuvx^  ^T  Mksia;^  ^^  ^^  redness  a  mixture 
eX  ^>M^  %\s^^):s  <,^e  :ju;j^^yl^v  sVT  i^.tt  a^ii  !^»,'.xi^*  c«r  KaBgaiMse ;  the  salt  is 
e:Ll«%r4^  ttNHw  ^^n*^  ^im$^  Vx  vi^^rs  ao^i  :w«v('i:x^JL''itf  >.'€  izoa  »  left,  together  with 
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Properties, — Sulphate  of  manganese  forms  large  transparent  crystals,  which 
have  a  pink  color,  of  varying  intensity.  The  shape  and  composition  of  these 
crystals  differ  with  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  deposited. 

When  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  is  allowed  to  cool, 
the  crystals  which  are  deposited  hetween  GS*'  and  86^  F.  (20""  and  30*'  C.)>  have 
the  formula  MnO.SO,.HO+3Aq,  and  are  isomorphous  with  the  correspond- 
ing iron-salt.  Those  which  are  deposited  hetween  43®  and  GS**  F.  (6®  and  20® 
G)y  are  composed  of  MnO.SO,.HO-f-4Aq  ]  they  have  the  same  form  as  the 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Below  43®  F.  (6®  C.)  the  formula  of  the  crys* 
tals  is  MnO.SOg.HO+^Aq,  and  their  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  with  7  equivalents  of  water. 

The  ordinary  crystals  of  this  salt  are  those  containing  4  equivalents  of  water. 
They  are  readily  soluhle  in  water^  hut  insoluhle  in  alcohol,  which  abstracts  part 
of  their  water  of  crystallization.  If  these  crystals  are  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  about  400®  F.  (204®  C),  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  leaving  the 
salt  MnO.SOg.HO^  which  is  also  deposited  when  an  aqueous  solution  is  boiled 
for  some  time.^ 

The  perfectly  anhydrous  salt  may  be  obtained  by  moderately  igniting  the 
crystals.     It  r^ily  absorbs  8  equivalents  of  water  from  the  air. 

When  heated  to  redness,  sulphate  of  manganese  is  decomposed,  sulphuric  and 
sulphurous  acids  are  evolved,  and  the  red  oxide  of  manganese  left : — 

3(MnO.S03)=SO,+2SO,+Mn30,. 

Sulphate  of  manganese  is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  occasionally^  also, 
in  medicine. 

The  equivalent  of  constitutional  water  in  sulphate  of  manganese  may  be 
replaced  by  the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  ammonia,  double  salts  being  formed 
which  are  represented  by 

KO.S03,MnO.SO,-f  6Aq,  and 
NHp.SO,,  MnO.SO, + 6 ATj . 

A  double  sulphate  of  manganese  and  alumina,  of  the  formula 

Al,0,.3SO„MnO.SO,  -f  24  Aq, 

is  found  in  colorless  fibrous  crystals,  in  Algoa  Bay  (Africa) ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water.     This  salt  is  evidently  manganese^ilumtnoralum. 

Phosphate  of  Manganese,  2MnO.HO.PO^  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Carbonate  of  Manganese,  MnO.CO,. 

This  dalt  is  also  found  in  nature,  sometimes  in  rose-colored  rhombohedra 
(manganese  spar').  It  is  generally  associated  with  the  carbonates  of  iron  and 
lime,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous. 

Carbonate  of  manganese  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  solution  of  the 
sulphate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  washing  the  precipitate  till  free  from  sul- 
phuric acid. 

It  has  a  pinkish-white  color,  and  when  heated  in  air,  is  easily  converted  into 
the  red  oxide  (MugO^) ; 

3(MnO.CO,)-fO=Mn,0^+3CO,. 

This  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  carbonic  acid  water. 

It  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  other  compounds  of  manganese. 

Silicates  of  Manganese  are  found  in  nature.  The  silicate  of  the  formula  3 
HnO.SiO,+8Aq,  is  black,  and  may  be  decomposed  by  acids,  while  another,  the 
compoation  of  which  is  3Mn0.2SiO„  resists  the  action  of  acids. 

1  Othar  hydrated  salts  have  been  obtained,  of  the  formulss  M]i0.S0g.HO4-Aq,  and 
MB0.S0rH0-{-2Aq. 


hfa  oxidb8  of  maxoanbse. 

Sesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

S  2«3G.  TIiiH  oxide  coDstitates  the  minerals  ^rauniYe  and  manqanxie;  the  former 
iH  the  anhydrous  HCfl^juioxide,  whilst  the  latter  contains  Md^O,.HO.  The  sesqui- 
oxi<Io  is  often  uKsociated  with  the  binoxide.    ^ 

It  is  a  brownish -black  substance,  which  possesses  feeble  basic  properties;  at 
a  low  temperature  it  forms  sesqnichloride,  when  dissolved  in  hydroobloric  acid, 
but  this  solution  evolves  chlorine  when  heated^  the  (proto-)  chloride  of  manganese 
being  formed — 

Mn,03+8HCl=3HO+2MnCl+Cl. 

The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  manganese  is  formed  when  the  hydrated  (prot-) 
oxide  is  exposed  to  air. 

The  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese  are  not  very  well  known ;  they  are 
unstable,  easily  evolving  oxygen,  and  being  converted  into  salts  of  the  (prot-) 
oxide. 

The  t^ulj}ha(c  of  Sesquioxide  of  Manganese^  Mn,0,.3S0„  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  808quioxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat;  it  crystallises 
with  dilTiouIty ;  the  solution  has  a  red  color,  and  is  instantly  decomposed  by  heat, 
or  by  dooxidiiing  agents.  By  adding  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  of  ammonia,  to  the 
holutiiUi,  fmo  crystals  of  manganese-alums  may  be  obtained^  the  formolse  of  which 
un^  :— 

KO.SO„Mn,0,,3S03+24Aq,  and 
NH,O.Sl\,Mn,0,.3SO,+24Aq. 

lUn  0\u>R  OF  Manhanese,  or  Protosesquioxidb  of  Maitganese, 

Mn,C\=MnO,Mn,0^ 

Tlu.<  oxido  ixvurs  in  natil^,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  HduMmantte, 

h  )!« tho  uuv^t  stiiMo  ^with  ro:^pcct  to  heat)  of  all  the  oxides  (^manganese,  and 
\:(  ,'\i\ia\s  t\n'm<\l  ^iiluu  thov  aro  hoatod  in  air.  This  oxide  constitntes  the  residue 
U  t"^  in  tlu"  ivt*Tt  at\T  the  preparation  of  oxygen  from  binoxide  of  manganese, 
«ttd  n^AV  iv  oirvlov*\i  for  the  pixparauion  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

\V\i^  ,*io:x;v,  i;  M),i\x^ii  like  a  oomb:r.4iion  of  MnO  with  Mn^O,. 

M.'*t>»jjiues<^  ^'rt  a^.wAX^  ao:err.i:!i*\i  in  tbo  form  of  the  red  oxide. 

IV.VOX'.rP,  OK  I^OXIPE.  of  MAyOAXESS. 

Mr.lV     A   ^^  ^ 

T^v^^  v.',.x*   •v';vr:Av!  ,'f  :>.*  ,*\'..vc<  :f  :v,r.r.rMicsf  i<  fo^and  naturally  in  abnnd- 

jt^sv.  >v.v,-.  ;.\>  r,;  v.! -sti'w:.:.;  c-n>:i*N.  <sTri;i;i&t<  :z  raiiated  cxysudHne  masses. 

A\V.,r   p;*\\  i^    :S  v.t.'\\;  V}  r..  T^ir3fc';:^"i>:>  :,— ./i.^.V.- :  it  iss  however,  generally 
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When  in  contact  with  oxalic  acid^  it  yields  oxalate  of  manganese  and  carbonic 
acid  • 

2(HO.C,0,)+MnO,=MnO.CA+2CO,+2HO. 

A  mixture  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  with  this  oxide  is  frequently  used  as  an 
oxidising  agent,  especially  in  organic  chemistry ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  such 
a  mixtnre  evolves  oxygen  when  heated : — 

Mn0,+H0.S03=Mn0.S0,+H0+0. 

*  When  precipitated  hydrate  of  binoxide  of  manganese  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  cold,  it  entirely  dissolves,  forming  a  dark  brown  liquid,  which 
appears  to  contain  bichloride  of  manganese,  MnCl^,  and  becomes  colorless  when 
heated^  evolving  chlorine^  the  bichloride  being  converted  into  (proto-)  chloride : — 

MnO,+2HCl=MnCl,+2HO,  in  the  cold; 
MnO,+2HCl=MnCl+Cl+2HO,  when  heated. 

The  natural  binoxide  of  manganese  is  decomposed,  though  less  readily,  in  the 
same  way,  and  this  principle  is  applied  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine. 

Hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  and  probably  also  hydrofluoric  acid,  evolve  their  salt- 
radi<^  when  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese. 

When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  with  caustic  pota.ssa,  the  binoxide  is  decom- 
posed into  sesqnioxide  and  manganic  acid : — 

3MnOa+KO.HO=KO.Mn03+Mn,03+HO. 

If  aiv.  be  allowed  access^  all  the  manganese  is  converted  into  manganate  of  po- 
tassa : — 

MnOa+KO.HO+0=KO.MnO,+HO. 

Binoxide  of  manganese  dissolves  in  fased  glass,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine 
pnrple-violet  color,  which  is  often  observed  in  window-glass. 

Usei. — ^Binoxide  of  manganese  is  largely  employed  for  preparing  chlorine,  and 
is  thus  of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  bleaching-powder.  Moreover, 
glass-makers  employ  considerable  quantities  to  decoldi*ize  their  glass,  either  by 
peroxidixiug  any  (prot-)  oxide  of  iron  which  may  be  present,  or  by  oxidizing  any 
carbonaceous  matters.     It  is  also  used  in  coloring  glass. 

The  calico-printer  makes  use  of  it  for  obtaining  a  black  or  brown  color,  for 
which  purpose  the  hydrated  binoxide  is  precipitated  in  the  fabric  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  lime  upon  the  sulphate  of  manganese.  We  have  encountered  many 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  oxide  in  the  laboratory. 

Manqanio  Acid,  MnO,. 

§  237.  This  acid  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  in  consequence  of  its  instability; 
but  it  is  well  known  in  its  combinations  with  bases. 

Manqanate  of  Potassa,  Chameleon  Mineral,  KO.MnOg. 

This  salt  is  always  formed  when  a  compound  of  manganese  is  fused  with 
potassa  or  its  carbonate  in  presence  of  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Preparaiion. — The  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  fusing  an  intimate 
mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  current  of  oxygen. 
One  part  of  binoxide  in  impalpable  powder  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  hydrate  of 
potassa  dissolved  in  a  little  water ;  the  paste  is  dried,  introduced  into  a  tube  of 
hard  glass,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  for  some  time  in  a  current  of  oxygen. 
When  the  mass  is  afterwards  digested  with  a  little  cold  water,  it  gives  a  dark 
emerald-green  solution,  which  must  be  Altered  through  asbestos,  and  carefully 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  fine  green  crystals  arc  thus  obtained, 
whtth  are  freed  from  mother-liquor  by  draining  on  a  porous  tile.^ 

>  Aaollicr  jproeets  for  obtaining  this  salt  in  larger  quantity,  though  in  an  impure  state, 
will  be  deaeruMd  in  the  method  for  preparing  permanganate  of  potassa. 
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Properties. — ^These  crystals  dissolve  withoat  alteration  in  solaUon  of  potaasa, 
but  thej  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  a  red  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  and  a  brown  precipitate  of  the  bydrated  binoxide  of  manganese : — 

3(KO.MnO,)+2HO=KO;Mn,Oy+MnO,+2(KO.HO). 

A  similar  decomposition  may  be  effected  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
the  alkaline  solution,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  raised.  The  changes  of 
color  thus  produced  have  caused  the  name  chamdeon  mineral  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  mass  obtained  by  fusing  the  binoxide  of  manganese  with  alkalies  and 
oxidizing  agents. 

Solution  of  mauganate  of  potassa  is  easily  decomposed  by  redoeing  agents ; 
contact  with  organic  matters  speedily  changes  it,  so  that  it  must  not  be  filtered 
through  paper;  in  these  cases,  the  manganic  acid  is  converted  generally  into 
sesquioxide  of  manganese. 

The  solution  of  manganate  of  potassa  is  easily  converted  into  the  permanga- 
nate  by  acids : — 

5(KO.MnO,)+4(HO.N03)=MnO.NO.+3(KO.NO^+2(KO.Mn,0,)+4Ha 

Manganate  of  potassa  possesses  a  very  high  coloring  power;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  this  salt  will  color  a  large  amount  of  liquid  \  hence  its  prodnctioa  is 
frequently  employed  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  maneaneae. 

The  Manganate  of  Soda  much  resembles  the  potassa-salt^  the  other  manga- 
nates  are  insoluble. 

Manganic  acid  is  isomorphous  with  sulphuric,  selenic,  and  chromic  adds,  thdr 
salts  having  the  same  crysUJline  form. 

PsRMANOANio  AciD,  Htpermanqanic  Aced,  Mn,0^ 

This  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  permanganate  of  baryta  with  aniphorie 
acid  rdilute),  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporating  tn  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 

It  forms  a  brown  crystalline  mass,  which  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Permanganic  acid  is  also  very  unstable.  It  is  decomposed  at  80^  or  90^  F.  into 
oxygen  and  binoxide  of  manganese ;  organic  matters,  ammonia,  and  redodog 
agents  generally,  dccomposo  it  with  facility. 

Permanganate  op  Potassa,  KO.Mn^Oy. 

Preparation. — In  order  to  prepare  this  salt  in  a  pure  state,  4  parts  of  finely- 
powered  binoxide  of  manganese  are  intimately  mixed  with  3}  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potassa ;  to  this  mixture  are  added  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  a  verj 
small  quantity  of  water;  the  pasty  mass  is  dried,  and  fused  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
an  earthen  crucible.  When  cold,  it  is  extracted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  the  solution  filtered  through  asbestos,  and  evaporated  at  as  low  a  tempe- 
rature as  possible,  when  fine  crystals  of  the  permanganate  are  deposited. 

Properties. — These  crystals  have  a  dark-red  color;  they  are  soluble  in  about 
16  parts  of  cold  water.  Permanganate  of  potassa  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent; 
it  is  deoxidized  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  manganate,  and  with  simi- 
lar results ;  even  the  organic  matters  floating  in  the  air  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing this  salt. 

If  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  eaustie 
potassa,  its  color  changes  to  green,  manganate  of  potassa  being  formed,  and 
oxygen  liberated : — 

KO.Mn,0,.fKO=2(KO.MnO,)+0. 

Uses. — Permanganate  of  potassa  is  employed  for  the  detection  of  Bulphurois 
acid  in  officinal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  the  inferior  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  nitric 
acid,  since  its  very  intense  red  color  is  destroyed  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
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reducing  agents.  It  abo  receives  application  in  the  determination  of  iron^  in 
quantitative  analysis. 

JPermanganate  of  Baryta,  which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  may 
be  obtained  by  ieniting  binoxide  of  manganese  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  by  decom- 
posing a  hot  soluUon  of  permanganate  of  silver  with  chloride  of  barium,  when 
chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  permanganate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution. 

The  permanganate  of  stiver  may  be  prepared  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  pernjanganate  of  potassa;  the  silver-salt  crystallizes 
out  on  cooling. 

Chloride,  or  Protochloride,  of  Manganese,  MnCl. 

§  238.  This  salt  is  prepared  from  the  residues  left  after  the  preparation  of 
chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid,  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  The  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  chloride  of 
manganese  allowed  to  crystallize  out ;  the  crystals  are  redissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  boiled  with  a  little  carbonate  of  manganese  to  precipitate  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  filtered,  and  again  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

The  chloride  crystallizes  in  pink,  four-sided  tables,  of  the  formula  MnCl+6Aq. 
They  deliquesce  in  moist  air.  When  heated,  these  become  anhydrous,  and 
undergo  the  igneous  fusion ;  if  the  fused  salt  be  ignited  in  ur,  chlorine  is  expelled, 
and  the  manganese  oxidized.  Anhydrous  chloride  of  manganese  dissolves  in  2 
parts  of  water  at  144®  F.  (62°  C),  which  is  its  point  of  greatest  solubility. 
It  also  dissolves  in  alcohol.  This  chloride  is  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  also  emploved, 
occasionally,  for  the  purification  of  gas,  since  it  readily  decomposes  the  sulphide 
of  ammonium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  found  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal. 

Chloride  of  manganese  forms  a  crystallizable  doubk-saU  with  chloride  of 
ammonium. 

The  Setquichhrtde  of  Manganese  (Mn^Clg)  is  only  known  in  solution,  which 
has  a  deep-brownish  color,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  evolving  chlorine ;  it  is  ob- 
tained when  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  manganeso  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  bichloride. 

Sulphide  of  Manganese,  MnS. 

This  compound  is  found  native  in  compact  brilliant  masses  of  a  black  color, 
becoming  green  when  powdered;  it  is  called  manganese-blende.  The  anhydrous 
sulphide  may  be  prepared  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sulphur : — 

MnO,-fSa=MnS-fSOa; 

it  is  thus  obtuned  as  a  dark  green  powder. 

When  heated  in  air,  sulphide  of  manganese  is  converted  into  sulphurous  add, 
and  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.     It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  especially  nitric. 

Hydrated  sulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  as  a  fiesh-colored  precipitate,  when 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  manganese  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  sulphide ;  when 
exposed  to  air,  it  soon  becomes  brown,  being  partially  converted  into  one  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  manganese.  If  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  loses  water, 
and  is  converted  into  the  dark  green  anhydrous  sulphide.  The  hydrate  is 
dissolved  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids. 

An  03cy8ulphide  of  manganese  is  formed  when  hydroeen  is  passed  over  sulphate 
of  manganese  at  a  red  heat ;  it  has  a  green  color,  and  bums  when  heated  in  air, 
being  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  and  proto-sesquioxide  of  manganese.  It 
dissolves  in  adds,  with  evolution  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid. 

Compounds  of  sulphide  of  manganese  with  the  sulphides  of  potauium  and 
$odiumj  having  the  composition  ES.SMnS;  and  NaS.dMnS;  are  obtained  by 
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heating  a  mixture  of  dry  snlpbate  of  maDgaDese  with  |  part  of  charcoal,  3  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  8oda,  and  an  excess  of  sulphur.  When  the  fused 
mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  double  sulphide  is  left  as  a  dark-red,  crptalline 
powder,  which  is  easily  oxidized  when  exposed  to  air,  and  is  readily  acted  upon 
by  acids. 


ZINC. 

Si/m,  Zn.     Eq.  32.6. 

§  239.  This  metal  is  pretty  abundant, in  nature,  and  is  important  from  its 
numerous  applications.  We  shall  therefore  devote  a  section  to  the  technical 
history  of  sine,  after  we  have  become  acquainted  with  its  chemical  properties. 

Preparation. — The  sine  of  commerce  contains  about  1  per  oent  of  impurities, 
consisting  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  carbon,  copper,  cadmium,  and  arsenic  In  order  to 
purify  it,  it  is  subjected  to  distillation  in  an  earthen  crucible,  fnmiahed  with  an 
earthen  tube  which  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  extends  nearly 
to  the  top ;  this  tube  projects  downwards  through  the  bars  of  the  furnace,  and 
nearly  touches  the  surface  of  water  in  a  reservoir  situated  in  the  ash-pit  The 
crucible  is  half  filled  with  zinc,  and  strongly  heated,  when  the  metal  condenses 
in  the  water.  The  distilled  metal  still  contains  a  little  lead,  cadmium,  and  arse- 
nic ;  it  is  freed  from  the  latter  by  fusing  with  about  |  its  weight  of  nitre,  which 
converts  it  into  arseniate  of  potassa ;  the  mass  is  treated  with  wftter,  and  the 
metal  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  leaves  the  lead  as  insoluble  sul- 
phate;  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  isnow  passed  through  the  highly  diluted 
solution,  to  removed  the  cadmium  as  sulphide ;  the  filtered  liquid  contains  only 
sulphate  of  zinc,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  reduced 
by  charcoal. 

I^itperties, — Zinc  is  a  bluish-white,  lustrous  metal,  with  a  lamellar,  crystalline 
structure;  it  is  somewhat  brittle  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  becomes  malle- 
able at  a  little  above  212**  F.  (100^  C),  and  may  be  rolled  into  plates,  or  drawn 
out  into  fine  wires.  At  about  400®  F.  (204®  C),  it  again  becomes  brittle,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  powder. 

This  metal  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  boils  at  a  white  heat,  when  it  may  be 
distilled  unchanged.  If  fused  zinc  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  crystallizes 
in  prisms  with  hexagonal  bases.  If  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  is  divided  into 
small  irregular  masses,  or  granulated.  The  sp.  gr.  of  cast-zinc  is  6.8 ;  that  of 
rolled  zinc,  7.2.  It  possesses  very  little  tenacity;  a  wire  of  j\  inch  in  diameter 
will  only  support  26  lbs. 

Zinc  is  unaltered  by  exposure  to  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air  it  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which  absorbs  a  little  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  When  heated  in  air  a  little  above  its  fusing-point,  it  takes  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  greenish-white,  highly  luminous  flame,  producing  a  thick,  white 
smoke  of  oxide  of  zinc  (/>Ai7<*«?^>X^r'«  woof). 

Water  free  from  air  and  carbonic  acid  has  no  action  upon  zinc,  but  common 
water  converts  a  portion  of  the  metal  into  carbonate  of  zinc,  since  it  is  oxidized 
either  by  the  air  in  the  water,  or  even  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  hydrogen  being 
disengaged.  When  vapor  of  water  is  passed  over  zinc  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
oxide  of  zinc  is  fonned,  and  hydrogen  evolved ;  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
commences  even  at  212®  F.  (100°  C.) 

Zinc  decomposes  water  very  readily  at  the  ordinary  temperatniei  in  presence 
of  acids;  thus,  with  sulphuric  acid: — 

Zn-fHO.SO,=ZnO.SO,+H. 
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If  pure  zino  be  immersed  in  dilate  snlphuric  acid,  it  becomes  covered  witb  a 
number  of  hydrogen  babbles,  which  protect  it  from  ftirther  action,  bat  if  a  nega- 
tive plate  be  provided,  from  which  the  babbles  may  be  disengaged,  the  action  is 
continnoos;  in  ordinary  zinc,  the  imparities  sapply  a  series  of  sach  negative 
plates. 

The  readiness  with  which  weak  acids  act  apon  zinc  warns  as  against  employ- 
ing this  metal  largely  for  calinary  parposes,  since  its  salts  are  poisonoas. 

The  hydrogen  acids  readily  dissolve  zinc,  concentrated  salphario  acid  in  the 
cold  scarcely  affects  it.  Solations  of  potassa,  soda,  and  even  of  ammonia,  are 
capable  of  dissolving  zinc,  with  evolation  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  com- 
poands  of  oxide  of  zinc  with. the  alkalies. 

Zinc  is  capable  of  precipitating  a  great  many  metals  from  their  solutions; 
copper,  tin^  antimony^  and  silver  may  serve  as  examples. 


ZINC    AND    OXYGEN. 

Suboxide  of  zinc Zn,0. 

(Prot-)  oxide  " ZnO. 

Peroxide         " ZnO,. 

Suboxide  of  Zinc,  Zn^O. 

§  240.  The  existence  of  this  oxide  is  not  very  certain,  since  it  has  never  been 
obtained  in  a  pare  state ;  it  is  said  to  be  formed  when  zinc  tarnishes  in  moist 
tir.  When  oxalate  of  zinc  is  carefully  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  leaves  a  dark 
gray  substance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  suboxide;  it  is  decomposed  by  acids 
into  oxide  of  sine  and  metiJ. 

Oxide,  or  Protoxide  of  Zino. 
ZnO.    Eq.  40.6. 

This  oxide  occurs  in  nature  as  red  zinc-ore, 

Anhvdrous  oxide  of  zinc  is  formed  when  zinc  is  burnt  in  air,  or  heated  in  an 
atmospnere  of  steam;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  crystalline.^ 

Preparation, — It  is  best  prepared  by  calcining  the  precipitate  produced  by 
mixing  solutions  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

On  the  large  scale  it  is  madb  by  vaporizing  zinc  in  earthen  cylinders  through 
which  a  current  of  air  is  passed. 

Properties, — It  forms  a  light  white  powder  which  becomes  yellow  when 
heated,  and  white  again  on  cooling.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  perfectly  fixed  and  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  heat.  When  exposed  to  air,  it  becomes  partly  converted  into 
carbonate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  acids ;  its  salts  have 
the  same  crystalline  form  as  those  of  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  it 
is  isomorphous.  Even  those  salts  which  are  neutral  in  constitution,  are  found 
to  have  an  acid  reaction. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  not  easily  soluble  in  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda,  but  if  it 
be  fused  with  these  in  a  silver  crucible,  it  forms  compounds  soluble  in  water,  in 
which  the  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  play  the  part  of  an  acid. 

This  oxide  has  been  used,  of  late  years,  as  a  substitute  for  white-lead  (car- 
bonate of  lead)  as  a  pigment  (zinc-white')]  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  not 
affecting  the  health  of  the  painters,  and  of  being  unaltered  by  sulphuretted 
bydnweo,  which  blackens  lead-paint. 

Oxide  of  lino  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

I  Bactaagnlar  fomndded  prisms  of  this  oxide  have  been  formed  accidentally  in  the  dis- 
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IlydraUd  Oxide  of  Zinc  (ZnO.HO)  may  be  prepared  bj  adding  solution  of 
potasaa  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  ainc,  avoiding  an  excess;  it  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate which  should  be  dried  by  simple  exposure.  When  freshlj  precipitated 
it  is  cosily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  but  after  drying,  not  so  readily. 

Prismatic  crystals  of  this  hydrate  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  a  voltaic 
couple  of  zinc  and  iron  into  a  solution  of  potassa  or  ammonia. 

§  241.  Nitrate  of  Zinc  (ZnO.NO^)  prepared  by  dissol^g  nno  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  containing  6  eqs.  water.  It  i^ 
deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Sulphate  or  Oxide  or  Zmo.    Sulphate  or  Zinc.    Wmn  YixaioL. 

ZnO.SO,. 

Preparation, — This  salt  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  native  sul- 
phide of  zinc  (blende),  extracting  with  water,  and  evaporating;  the  solution  to 
the  crystallizing  point ;  for  convenience  of  transport,  the  salt  is  generally  fused 
in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  sent  into  commerce  in  white  masses.  These 
are  generally  contaminated  with  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  iron,  and  copper. 

To  prepare  pure  sulphate  of  zinc,  commercial  zinc  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  little  chlorine  added  to  peroxidize  any  iron  which  may  be 
present ;  the  solution  is  then  heated  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  precipitates 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

Pure  sulphate  of  zinc,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  should  give  no  brown  precipitate,  with  excess  of  ammonia  (indicating  iron), 
and  no  blue  color  (due  to  copper). 

I^^ierties. — ^The  formula  of  the  ordinary  crystals  of  tkis  salt  ia  Zn0.80^ 
HO+GAq,  but  salts  oont«ining  less  water  of  crystalliiation  have  been  obtaiDed. 

A  sulphate  of  the  formula  ZnO.SO,.HO+4Aq  may  be  obtained  by  b(ttling 
the  ordinary  crystals  for  some  time  with  alcohol;  another  salt^  containing  ody 
2  eqs.  of  water  of  crystalliiation,  is  precipitated  when  concentrated  sniphnrie 
acid  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate.  The  ordinary  salt  forms 
prismatic  crystals,  which  lose  their  6  eqs.  of  water  of  crystallization  at  212^  F. 
{XOO^  C\  undor^nng  the  aqueous  fusion;  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  water 
of  constitution  is  expelled,  and  if  the  heat  be  still  continued,  sulphurous  acid 
and  oxygen  pass  off,  and  a  basic  sulphate  is  left,  which  is  decomposed  at  a  red 
heat  into  sulnhun^us  acid,  oxy^n,  and  oxide  of  line. 

The  crystals  are  sc^luble  in  about  *^i  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tempen- 
tttre«  and  in^^luKle  in  alcohol. 
)    The  ^^lutiv^u  v>f  sulphate  of  zinc  his  an  acid  reaction  to  test-papers. 

/Vr$. — Sulphate  of  tine  is  employed  to  induce  vomiting;  it  is  poisonous  in 
m^vieraiely  lar^  quantities.     Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  by  dyers. 

Sewntl  «^)«i>  shl^-iXiifcf  o^*  ^tti:  ar>f  said  to  exists 

Sulphate  of  tine  is  capable  of  cv^mbinicg  directly  with  ammonia,  forming 
de6uit«^  <\'4)V|x^unds^  which  a^^  easily  dMoapcig^  by  heat 

Th:s  sA^.i  fNrms  •^•>«i-^<Af  Wi^ViiAnF  with  thv'^w  of  potassa,  ammonia,  mtgneaa, 
and  yY^M  ""  ov\k  of  iron.  TW  |v>tassai  ai>i  ammonia  salts  have  the  formula 
y-uO  S^VKO  S0,4^:Aq,  aoi  7jsO.SO^H^O.SO.+7Aq. 

T^)»  M*t  Avurs  ivi  luitii^r  as  AM»«ii«i^  vtkih  is  sosDetames  found  in  amorpV 
^>w»  iMVAscAtX^  ^>««s>t;wKx^  '.a  oTi'sitals  of  tV  same  fcev  as  those  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
\Na>u>»  %Nt  ty,»  Aw.7vNftn.x  haw  Vewt  Tcf*j««c  ^y  **vprtoi>g  to  the  air  solutions 
%Nf  %\\»^  ,^t  a^w  *,*  |vMa.^^ia  ai»i  :jMa 

U  w^^  W  |vN>*s*A>A  i^x  a  ¥«Nvv$ss  N  «r  \jc  v  tiiax  ikscsibed  for  the  preparaUon 
Wt  a»\x^>«»  oai^^vAN*  o5'  «M|pawia  ^*»%  jv  ^v  TV 
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Wben  heated,  carbonate  of  sido  is  easily  converted  into  oxide.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  bnt  dissolyes  to  a  slight  extent  in  solution  of  carbonic  acid.  Car- 
bonate of  zinc  also  dissolves  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  after  a  time, 
the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  the  formula  2(ZnO.C09),NH3. 

Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  form  double  carbonates  with  that  of  oxide  of 
sino. 

The  precipitate  produced  by  alkaline  carbonates>in  solutions  of  zinc-salts  is  a 
Tariable  compound  of  hydrate  and  carbonate,  of  which  the  most  common  formula 
is  2(ZnO.CO,),  3(ZnO.HO)  :— 

5(ZnO.S03)+5(NaO.COJ  +  3HO=2(ZnO.COJ,3(ZnO.HO)+5(NaO.SO0 

+8C0,. 

Calamine  is  the  chief  ore  of  zinc;  when  previously  prepared  by  levigation  it 
is  sometimes  used  in  surgery. 

The  tUicaU  of  zinc  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  sometimes  termed  dectric  cala" 
mine  (zinc-glance), 

BiNoxiDK  OF  Zinc,  ZnOj. 

This  oxide  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  upon 
hydrated  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  easily  decomposed,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  second  equivalent  of  oxygen  being  disengaged. 

Chloride  of  Zinc,  ZnCl. 

§  242.  The  chloride  is  formed,  with  combustion,  when  finely  divided  zinc  is 
introduced  into  chlorine. 

PrepartUion, — It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  granulated  zinc  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporating,  when  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  semisolid 
hydrated  mass,  known  as  butter  of  zinc;  if  this  be  further  heated,  it  fuses  and 
becomes  anhydrous,  when  it  may  be  poured  upon  a  slab  and  allowed  to  solidify. 
*  ISrjpertiee. — Chloride  of  zinc  forms  white  masses,  which  readily  deliquesce 
when  exposed  to  air ;  it  fuses  easily,  and  may  be  distilled.  This  salt  is  remark- 
ably soluble  in  water;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  and  combines  with  it  to  form  a 
eiystallizable  compound. 

When  heated  strongly  in  air,  chloride  of  zinc  is  partly  converted  into  oxide, 
ehlorine  being  evolved.  The  hydrated  chloride,  when  strongly  heated,  evolves 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  oxycldoride  of  zinc,  so  that  it  is  better 
to  dry  it  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

U$ei. — ^The  great  affinity  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  water  often  renders  it  useful 
in  experiments  upon  organic  substances. 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  also  sometimes  employed  to  purify  the  air  from  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  it  converts  into  sulphide  of  zinc.  Sir  W.  Burnett's  dis- 
infecting fluid  is  a  solution  of  this  salt. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  an  antiseptic  for 
the  preservation  of  subjects  for  dissection;  it  does  not  affect  the  knives,  like 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose. 

A  bath  of  fused  chloride  of  zinc  is  occasionally  substituted  for  an  oil-bath  in 
chemical  operations. 

Three  oxychlorides  of  zinc  are  said  to  exist,  containing  respectively  3,  6,  and 
9  equivalents  of  oxide,  combined  with  1  equivalent  of  chloride.  They  all  con- 
tain water. 

Sulphide  of  Zing.    ZnS. 

This  compound  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  termed  by  mineralogists  Uende,  It 
is  met  with  both  crystalline  and  amorphous;  the  crystab  are  derived  from  a 
eabe.    Blende  is  yellow,  or  brownish-black,  and  translucent;  it  is  not  easily 
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attacked  hy  acids.  It  is  usiially  contaminated  with  iron,  cadmiam,  lead,  copper, 
aracnic,  alumina,  silica,  magnesia,  and  flnoride  of  calciom.  When  blende  is 
roasted  in  air,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  mixtore  of  oxide  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  first  produced,  which  is  decomposed  by  a  higher  temperature,  leaving 
oxide  of  zinc  only. 

Sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  element 
or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zino  with  flowers  of  sulphur;  it  is  also 
formed  when  the  sulphate  is  heated  with  charcoal;  thus  obtained|  it  is  a  yellow 
powder. 

Ili/drated  mlphide  of  zinc  is  obtained  as  a  white  predpitate  by  adding  an 
alkaline  Kulphide  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc-salt;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid. 

Sulphide  of  zino  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali- 
metals  at  a  high  temperature. 

When  hydrogen  is  passed  over  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zino  at  a  red  heat,  an 
oxi/m!phide  is  obtained,  which  has  the  formula  ZnO.ZnS. 

Another  oxysulphide,  of  the  formula  Zn0.4ZnS  occurs  in  nature  in  a  crystal- 
line state,  and  has  been  also  obtained  in  metallurgio  processes. 

Metallurgt  of  Zino. 

§  243.  The  only  ores  from  which  this  metal  is  extracted  are  the  carbonate,  or 
calamine,  and  the  sulphide,  known  as  blende  or  black-jack ;  the  former  is  the 
most  abundant  ore  of  zinc. 

Calamine  is  calcined  to  expel  water  and  carbonic  acid,  before  being  reduced. 

Dlcndo  is  first  roasted  with  access  of  air,  by  which  it  is  conyerted  into  oxide 
of  zinc. 

The  nHluction  of  the  metal  is  very  simple.  The  ore,  prepared  as  above,  is 
mixiHl  with  coal  or  charcoal,  and  strongly  heated  in  clay  retorts,  which  vary  ia 
ctnistruotion,  but,  in  England,  consists  of  crucibles  furnished  with  an  iron  tnbe^ 
which  ponotratos  to  some  distance  within  the  crucible,  and  passes  through  the 
IhittiMu;  tlio  zino  is  convcrtod  into  vapor  which  condenses^  in  the  tube.  The 
motal  thus  obtainod  is  fused,  and  cast  into  ingots. 

Tho  pro^n^ss  of  the  distillation  of  the  zinc  is  judged  of  by  the  workmen  from 
the  tlanio  with  which  tho  vapors  burn  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  operation,  tho  tlamo  has  a  brownish  hue,  and  the  zinc  which  distils  cod- 
tain:*  nuioh  cadmium  and  arsenic ;  this  stage  of  the  operation  is  termed  the 
/>rMi.'?i /..■•»:«-.  When  a  bluish-white  flame  appears  (the  Hue  6/a::;«),  due  to  the 
combustion  of  osirKmio  oxide  and  vapor  of  zinc,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  a  pretty 
puiv  stato. 

In  tho  vvntinontal  smelling  works,  tho  ores  are  reduced  upon  the  same  prio- 
cipK\  but  varivnis  forms  of  retorts  are  employed  instead  of  crucibles. 

I'.iuo  is  >omotimos  termed  ,<;w<  r  in  commerce. 

The  t.v  .<  r'* ;  .**n*  are  numer^^us  and  impi>rtant.  It  serves  for  gutters  and  water- 
pi|y^8,  t\*r  vwerinc  the  r\vts  of  houses,  f^r  coating  iron  to  preserve  it  from  rust 
^  •.;.".>;  ;:.?*<"'  n"*.  tor  pTvparinj:  line-whito,  and  other  pigments,  and  as  an  in- 
^ixslu  nt  ot"  iuv.iv  rst^tttl  allovs,  as  brass,  German  silver,  &c.,  which  will  be 
tmOuv  ;^^t:A\l  in  tV.iir  piN'^iXT  plavxs. 

i>jvx  oi  rnu*  v.i:^v  Iv  r.^v.i::;!y  assay oii  in  the  dry  way,  by  mixing  them  (after 
p»\^\wM\x  twixt;.:^  vith  o>.irc\>Al.  an  1  if  the  ore  be  a 'silicate,  with  black  flux, 
«ud  h^viiiu*;  *,.;v\r,\  to  *':.i:eres5!s  when  the  zinc  is  volatilised,  and  may  be  de- 
lonuiutsi  V\  1av>  AtUT  I  ;;r'.;;:.i  .  t:  :i:o  cxees?  of  charcoal. 

VUo  >*x^i  .»xvs>  :v.  :.,Wx\,r,  :*r  :i;ore  s&tisfkctorr,  but  since  other  metals  must 
W  ?^  jvircinM  lvt*vv  ^v  c^n  ^kt«:ra:rjc  ibe  xicc,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  de- 
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NICKEL. 

S^^,  Ni.     Eq,  29.6.     Sp.  Gr.  8.5. 

§  244.  Nickel;  in  the  combiDcd  state,  is  tolerably  abandant  in  nature  ;  it  is 
generally  found;  together  with  iron^  in  the  meteoric  stones  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded. 

Pare  nickel  may  be  obtained  by  strongly  igniting  the  oxalate  in  a  closed  cru- 
cible. 

NiO.C,03=Ni+2CO,. 

It  is  also  obtained  in  a  pyrophoric  state,  by  heating  oxide  of  nickel  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen. 

Of  the  method  of  extracting  nickel  from  its  ores  wo  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Properties. — Nickel  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  with  considerable  lustre ;  it  is 
malleable  and  ductile.  This  metal,  like  iron,  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  it  fuses  rather  more  easily  than  iron,  and  becomes  more 
fusible  when  combined  with  carbon.  Nickel  is  not  altered  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature by  exposure  to  moist  air,  but  is  oxidized  when  heated  to  redness ;  it 
boms  in  oxygen,  like  iron,  and  is  capable  of  decomposing  water  at  a  red  heat. 

Nickel  dissolves  relulily  in  nitric  acid,  being  oxidized  and  converted  into  the 
nitrate;  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids  act  upon  it,  though  less  rapidly, 
hjdrogen  being  evolved. 


NICKEL  AND  OXYGEN. 

Oxide  of  nickel ,    .     .    NiO 

Sesquioxide Ni^O, 

• 

The  existence  of  a  higher  oxide  than  this  last  has  been  alleged,  hut  is  not  certain. 

Oxide,  or  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 
NiO.    Eq.  87.6. 

§  245.  When  nickel  is  heated  to  redness  in  aqueous  vapor,  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  light  olive-green  crystalline  powder,  which  consists  of  anhydrous  oxide  of 
nickel.  This  oxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  or  the  basic 
carbonate  of  nickel.  The  oxide  thus  obtained  is  said  to  contain  a  little  sesqui- 
oxide of  nickel,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  gently  heating  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.^     It  has  an  ash-gray  color,  and  is  not  fused  or  decomposed  by  heat. 

Oxide  of  nickel  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  or  carbon  at  an 
elevated  temperature. 

This  oxide  is  a  pretty  powerful  base,  and  forms  well-defined  salts,  which  redden 
litmus-paper. 

The  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Nickelj  NiO.  HO,  is  thrown  down  as  an  apple-green 
precipitate,  on  adding  a  fixed  alkali  to  a  solution  of  a  nickel-salt.  It  is  de- 
posited in  a  crystalline  state  from  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  nickel  in  ammonia. 

The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  dissolves  with  a  fine  blue 
color  in  ammonia.     Its  water  is  easily  expelled  by  heat. 

Nitrate  o»  Oxide  of  Nickel,  Nitrate  op  Nickel,  NiO.NOy — ^This  salt 

*  The  orystaUine  anhydrous  oxide  has  been  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  form 
of  minute  octohedra,  which  were  not  attacked  by  any  solyent  except  boiling  sulphuric 
acid. 
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forms  green  crystals,  ^wbich  are  deliquescent,  and  very  solable  in  water.  The 
crystals  contain  6  eqs.  of  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  aesqaioxide 
or  (prot-)  oxide  of  nickel,  according  to  the  temperature  employed. 

This  salt  combines  with  ammonia  to  form  a  soluble  compound  of  the  formula 
NiO.NO„2NH,+Aq. 

Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Nickel,  Sulphate  of  Niokxl. 

NiO.SO,. 

The  sulphate  of  nickel  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal,  its  oxide,  or 
carbonate,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  crystallization. 

When  the  crystals  are  formed  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  they  are  rectangu- 
lar four-sided  prisms,  of  the  formula  NiO.S03.HO  +  6Aq;  but  Uiose  deposited 
above  60°  F.  (15^.5  C),  are  octohedra,  with  the  formula  Ni0.80,.HO+5Aq. 
The  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled  at  a  little  above  the  boiling  point,  but 
the  water  of  constitution  is  not  expelled  below  527°  F.  (275°  C.) 

The  crystals  have  a  fine  emendd-green  color;  when  exposed  to  air  they 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  becoming  yellow  and  opaque. 

Sulphate  of  nickel  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     Its  aqueous  solution  is  acid  to  test-papers. 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  nickel  combines  with  ammoniacal  gas^  producing  a 
compound  of  the  formula  NiO.SO^SNH,. 

When  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  is  mixed  with  solution  of  ammonia,  a 
compound  is  produced  which  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms  of  a  fine  blae 
color,  having  the  composition  NiO.SO„2NH,-|-2Aq. 

The  equivalent  of  water  of  constitution  in  crystallized  sulphate  of  nickel 
may  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  sulphate,  .and,  in  this  way,  well-defined  crjs- 
tallizable  double-salts  are  produced.  The  formula  of  the  poUusa-BoU  is  KO.SU^ 
NiO.SOa+6Aq. 

An  insoluble  basic  sulphate  of  nickel  is  obtained  when  the  sulphate  is  mo- 
derately heated,  or  decomposed  by  an  insufficient  quantity  of  potassa. 

No  neutral  carbonate  of  nickel  has  been  obtained ;  the  precipitate  prodaoed 
by  carbonate  of  soda  in  solutions  of  nickel-salts,  has  the  composition  2NiO.C0|, 
3NiO.HO+2Aq.* 

Sesquioxide  OB  Peroxide  of  Nickel,  Ni^O,. 

This  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  at  a  moderate  bett 
It  is  also  formed  when  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel  comes  in  contact  with  chlorine 
or  with  a  hypochlorite : — 

3NiO-fCl=Ni,03-fNiCl; 
4NiO-hCaO.C10=2(Ni,03)-fCaCl. 

If  the  solution  be  decanted  from  the  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  nickel,  and 
boiled,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxide^  of  the  formula  NigOg.SIiO,  is 
obtained. 

Sesquioxide  of  nickel  forms  a  black  powder,  which  evolves  oxygen  when 
heated,  and  is  converted  into  the  (prot-)  oxide. 

It  is  an  indifferent  oxide;  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of 
nickel  is  formed,  and  oxygen  disengaged : — 

Ni.O,+2(HO.S03)=2(NiO.S03)-f2HO-fO. 

Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  chloride  of  nickel,  with  disengagement  of 
chljrine : — 

Ni.O,-f3HCl=2NiCl-f-Cl+3HO. 

I  If  a  solution  of  a  nickel-salt  be  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of  potaan^  a  iowMstf 
of  the  compoBition  K0.2COpNiO.CO,-f-10Aq  is  formed. 
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Ammonia  also  deoomposea  the  sesqaidlide  of  nickel  >— • 

3Ni,0,+NH3=6NiO+8HO+N. 

The  higher  oandt  ofmckd  mentioned  above,  the  composition  of  which  was  said 
to  be  doubtfaly  was  obtained  by  treating  the  hjdrated  oxide  of  nickel  with  solu- 
tion of  binoxide  of  hydrogen;  it  has  a  dirty-green  color^  and  is  very  unstable. 

Ghloridk  of  Nickel,  NiOI. 

§  246.  The  anhydrous  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over 
nickel  at  a  red  heat,  or  by  gently  heating  the  hydrated  chloride;  in  either  case 
it  soblinieB  id  fine  golden  yellow  scales,  since  it  is  volal^le  at  a  moderately  high 
temperatoiie.  It  dimlves  when  long  boiled  with  water,  yielding  a  green  solution* 
Chloride  of  nickel,  when  heated  to  redness  in  hydrogen,  yields  brilliant  metal. 

Berated  chloride  of  niehel  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal,  or  its  oxide, 
in  hydroehlono  acid;  it  forms  yellowtsh-green  crystals,  containing  nine  eqs.  of 
wmtar;  they  become  emerald-green  on  exposure  to  air,  absorbing  moisture.  An- 
hydrous chloride  of  nidiel  abeorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  compound  of  the  com- 
position  NiG1.3NH„  which,  when  heated,  leaves  metallic  nick^. 

Nickel  and  Sulphur. 

Subsulphide Ni,S 

(Proto.)  sulphide NiS 

Bisulphide NiS, 

The  tuhtulphide  is  obtained  when  sulphate  of  nickel  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
gen at  a  red  heat 

SULPHIIMB,  OR  PrOTOSULPHIDS,  OF  NiCKEL,  NiS. 

The  anhydrous  sulphide  occurs,  in  nature  as  capillary  pyrilu.  It  may  be 
fenned  by  Uie  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  which  taJses  place  energetically 
at  a  high  temperature.  If  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  nickel,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
sulphur  be  stronffly  heated,  a  lustrous  button  of  sulphide  of  nickel  may  be  obtained. 

Anhydrous  smphide  of  nickel  has  a  bronse  color;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitric,  or  in  nitrohydrochlorio  acid. 

The  hydrated,  ndphide  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate,  when  a  nickel-salt  is 
decomposed  by  an  alkaline  sulphide.  It  is  slowly  oxidised  and  converted  into 
sulphate  when  exposed  to  air. 

Jdydnted  sulphide  of  nickel  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
easily  in  nitric,  or  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

The  bitulphide  of  nickel  is  prepared  by  calcining  an  intimate  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  nickel,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  sulphur;  on  treating  the  mass  with 
water,  the  bisulphide  is  left  as  a  steel-gray  powder. 

Metallurgy  of  Nickel. 

§  247.  The  chief  mineral  containing  nickel  is  that  termed  copper-nickel 
(Kvp/emickel),  so  called  by  the  German  miners,  because  they  frequently  mis- 
took it  for  an  ore  of  copper;  it  is  an  arsenide  (arseniuret)  of  nickel,  of  the 
feramla  NiAa. 

Copper-nickel  is  amorphous,  and  has  a  reddish  metallic  appearance;  when 
fOMted  in  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  basic  arseniate  of  nickel.  This  mineral  is 
nmfcrtfid  by  hydnxdiloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  add,  or  in  aqua  regia. 
It  is  often  associated  with  binarsenide  of  nickel,  NiAsg. 

The  airmmiithniwkide  of  nickely  or  gray  nickel-are  (nickd-glanee'),  has  the 

NiflL-^IRAv 

i|^-  m  a  similar  compound,  containing  antimony  in  place  of 
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anenio.    Nickel  also  ooenn  in  nature  as  oxidci  as  aniphidei  as  anenite  and 
arseniate,  and  as  silicate  (in  the  mineral  pimdUe), 

This  metal  is  always  extracted  from  copper-nickel,  or  from  apein;  the  latter  is 
a  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  containing  small  qpantities  of 
cobalt,  copper,  and  antimonj;  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  oxthe  omoihleB  in  which 
smalt  is  manufactured  (xe  p.  378). 

The  separation  of  the  nickel  and  arsenic  is  attended  with  yery  considerable 
difficulty;  numerous  methods  have  been  proposed  for  this  purposoi  but  we  must 
content  ourselyes  with  describing  only  one  of  them,  in  order  to  oontey  an  idea 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  separation  is  based. 

The  ore  is  first  roasted  with  aooess  of  air,  which  ezpeb  the  aolphiiry  as  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  a  great  part  of  the  arsenic,  as  arsenious  add.  It  is  then 
fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphur;  the  nidbel 
and  arsenic  are  thus  converted  into  sulphides,  a  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium beinff  formed  at  the  same  time;  when  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the 
sulphide  of  potassium  enters  into  solution,  and  dissolves  the  sulphide  of  arsenie, 
whilst  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is  left,  and  may  either  be  converted  at  onoe  into  a 
nickel  salt,  or  may  be  roasted  and  transformed  into  oxide,  in  which  state  it  may 
be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  alloys  of  nickel,  which  are  used  in  the 
arts  (e.  g,  Gtrman  tUver), 


COBALT. 

i$ym.  Go.    Eq.  29.5.     S^.  Gr.  8.5. 

I  248.  In  abundance,  cobalt  may  rank  by  the  side  of  nickel^  to  which  metal 
it  presents  a  veir  strikins  resemblance  in  most  of  its  properties;  for  this  reason, 
the  separation  of  cobalt  m>m  nickel,  so  as  to  obtain  either  metal  in  a  state  of 
purity,  ia  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  yet  of  frequent  necessity,  since  these 
metals  are  generally  associated  in  the  same  ore. 

Metallic  cobalt  may  be  obtained  either  by  calcining  the  oxalate,  or  by  reducing 
the  oxide  by  hydrogen  ;^  or,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  by  charcoal. 

The  metal  resembles  steel  in  its  aspect  Cobalt  is  fiised  with  great  difficulty, 
but  more  readily  when  combined  with  a  little  carbon;  it  is  unalterable  in  moist 
air,  but  oxidises  readily  at  a  high  temperature.  This  metal  dissolves  slowly  in 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  readily  in  nitric  acid. 

Cobalt  and  Oxygen. 

(Prot-)  oxide CoO 

8csi)uioxide Co^O, 

T«o  imtennediiite  orties  also  exuL 
OXIDK,  OR  PbOTOXIDS  OF  COBALT,  CoO. 

^  §  249.  The  anhydrous  oxide  ia  obtained  by  calcining  the  hydrate  or  carbonate, 
with  exclusion  of  air.  It  is  a  nearly  black  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  air, 
abmrbs  oxygon,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide  of  the  formak  Co^O^.  Oxide  of 
<\>balt  colons  fluxes  dark  blue,  and  this  color  resists  the  action  ci  a  high  tea- 
pcraturo,  so  that  it  is  of  great  service  in  the  decorative  arts. 

Oxide  of  cobalt  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  giving  a  fine  red  liquid. 

^  Wkea  rtdaccd  at  a  low  teapcfrntare,  the  oohalt  is  pyrophorie. 
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Wben  this  oxide  is  fused  with  potassa,  in  a  silver  erucible,  it  forms  a  fine 
bine  compound,  whicli  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Oxide  of  coMt  combines,  at  a  high  temperature,  with  magnesia,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  sine,  producing,  with  the  first,  a  pink  compound,  and  with  the  last  two, 
bloe  and  green*  compounds  respectively,  which  are  used  as  colors. 

Berated  Oxide  of  CobaU  (CoO.HO)  b  obtained  as  a  pink  precipitate,  when 
a  solution  of  a  cobalt-salt  is  treated  with  excess  of  potassa;  this  precipitate  is 
very  liable  to  retain 'small  quantities  of  potassa.  When  exposed  to  air  it 
aaanmes  a  dirty  green  color,  from  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Oxide  of  cobut  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which  are  red  when  hydrated,  and 
become  blue  on  expulsion  of  their  water.  The  solutions  of  cobalt-salts  are 
always  acid  to  test-papers.  '  They  exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  double- 
compounds  with  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts.^ 

Nitrate  o»  Oxids  of  Cobalt,  or  Nitrate  of  Cobalt,  CoO.NO,. 

To  prepare  the  nitrate,  the  metal  or  its  oxide  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid; 
it  forms  small  red  deliquescent  crystals,  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat^ 
leaving,  unless  at  a  very  high  temperature,  the  oxide  Co.O^.  The  crystals  con- 
tain 6  eqs.  water. 

A  solution  of  this  salt  is  employed  as  a  reagent. 

Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Cobalt,  or  Sulphati  of  Cobalt,  C0O.SO3. 
This  salt  occurs  in  nature ;  it  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  sulphuric 


Sulphate  of  cobalt  may  be  prepared,  as  a  source  of  other  compounds  of  cobalt, 
from  a  Norwegian  mineral  containing  cobalt,  iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur.  The 
finely  powdered  mineral  is  roasted  in  a  muffle,  with  successive  additions  of  pow- 
dtend  charcoal,  as  long  as  any  arsenical  odor  is  perceptible.  The  residue  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  (a  little)  hydrochloric  acids,  and  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  boiling  with  chalk;  the  solution  is  then 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  separate  the  remainder  of  the  arsenic, 
&e.,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  crystallization,  when  pure  sulphate  of  cobalt  is 
depomted. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  crystalliies  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  the 
formula  CoO  S0^H0+6Aq,  but  which,  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  have 
a  different  form,  and  contain  less  water  by  one  equivalent. 

The  water  of  constitution  may  be  replaced  by  alkaline  sulphates,  forming  double 
salts  with  6  eqs.  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  neutral  carbonate  o/cob<dt  is  not  known;  basic  carbonates  are  precipitated 
when  solutions  of  cobalt-salts  are  decomposed  by  alkaline  carbonates ;  the  most 
common  of  these  precipitates  has  a  rose  color,  and  the  formula  2rCoO.CO^, 
3(CoO.HO)+Aq;  it  is  obtained  when  a  hot  solution  of  a  salt  of  cooalt  is  pre- 
cipitated by  an  alkaline  carbonate.  If  the  precipitation  be  effected  in  the  cold^ 
the  formuk  of  the  precipitate  is  2(CoO.COJ,(2CoO.HO)  +  5Aq.« 

Sesquioxide  or  Peroxide  of  Cobalt,  Co^O,. 

The  anhydrous  sesquioxide  may  be  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  nitrate,  or 
in  a  crystalline  state,  by  fusing  the  (prot-)  oxide  with  potassa  for  a  considerable 
period. 

1  By  exposing  to  the  air  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobalt-salts,  Fremy  has  obtained 
several  crystalline  salts  containing  ammonia  combined  with  cobalt  in  different  degrees  of 
oxidation.  A  nitrate  of  this  description,  deposited  when  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  cobalt  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  is  decomposed  by  cold  water,  with  cTolution  of  oxygen. 

'  If  a  sdatioa  of  cobalt  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  the  cold, 
of  the  formula  KO.COg^CoO.COg+lOAq  is  obtained. 
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The  hjdratey  Co^O,.HO,  is  obtained  by  paaring  a  eurrent  of  ohlonne  ihrrmgh 
water  in  which  hydrated  protoxide  or  carbonate  of  oobalt  is  saspooded  (tee  SeB- 
quioxide  of  Nickel). 

Sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  whether  anhydroiis  or  hjdrated,  is -black ;  when  heated, 
it  is  converted  into  the  proto-aesqnioxide  of  cobalt,  Co^O^.  Seaqqioxide  of  cobalt 
possesses  feeble  basic  properties;  it  dissolTes  in  dUate  acidsi  yielding  brown 
liqnids  which  evolve  oxygen  when  heated,  leaving  salts  of  tbe  (prot-)  oxide  of 
cobalt     When  this  oxide  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is  disengaged.' 

Sesquioxide  of  oobalt  is  capable  of  combining  with  Uie  (prot-)  ozidci  ami  of 
forming  certain  proto-taquioxida. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  a  black  oxide  of  the  fonoola  GofiJ^  "bbCoO.  Oq,0 J 
is  obtained  when  the  sesquioxide  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

When  the  (prot-)  oxide  of  cobalt,  or  its  carbonate  is  heated  in  vr,  it  is  om- 
yerted  into  Co,0^  or  GoJd^^^^WM.Qofi^  according  to  the  temperature. 

Chloride  or  Cobalt,  CoCl. 

§  250.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  or  the 
carbonate,  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  pink  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  rose- 
colored  crystals  of  the  hydrated  chloride.  If  the  pink  solution  be  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  it  becomes  of  a  blue  color,  or  green  if  iron  or  nickel  be  present 
Jbe  solution  resumes  its  original  red  color  when  largely  diluted  with  water. 

When  the  crystals  of  hydrated  chloride  are  heated,  they  lose  their  water,  and 
evolve  hydrochloric  acid,  oxide  of  oobalt  being  left,  while  a  portion  of  anhydrous 
chloride  sublimes.  If  only  moderately  heated,  the  crystals  merely  lose  their 
water,  becoming  blue;  this  property  renders  it  useful  as  a  sympathetic  ink,  for 
letters  written  with  the  pink  solution  are  invisible  until  they  are  held  before  the 
fire,  when  the  chloride  loses  its  water  and  becomes  blue,  but  resumes  its  pink 
color  when  exposed  to  air. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  oobalt  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  the  eompovnd 
CoC1.2NH,.« 

The  Besquichhride  of  cobalt  formed  when  the  sesquioxide  is  dissolved  in  hydf<> 
chloric  acid,  is  exceedingly  unstable. 

Cobalt  and  Sulphur. 

(Proto-)  sulphide CoS. 

Sesqnisulphide Co^,. 

Bisulphide CoS,. 

*  Some  remarkable  coDJugate  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  have  been  exaauDed 
by  Qenth.  By  mixing  chloride  or  sulphate  of  cobalt  with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  and  acidifying  the  mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
after  four  or  five  weeks'  exposure  to  air,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  when  boiled,  de 
posits  a  carmine  salt  of  the  fonnula  CO|0,.8NIl4CI,  which  its  discoverer  regards  as  tbe 
chloride  of  a  new  radical,  Co20g.8NII^,  other  compounds  of  which  have  been  obtained  bj 
double  decomposition. 

'  By  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  mixed  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  Claudet  has  obtained  a  red  crystalline  compound,  composed  of  2CoClf 
NH^C1,4NII3. 

At  a  later  period,  in  investigating  the  same  subject,  Rogojski  obtained  a  chloride  of  the 
formula  COjCljfdNgH^,  which  is  possessed  of  basic  properties. 

Fremy  has  examined  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  ammoniacal  salts  of 
cobalt ;  he  has  obtained  a  new  series  of  salts,  in  which  part  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  hy 
chlorine ;  they  have  a  fine  violet  color,  and  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  the  chlorine 
in  these  compounds  cannot  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  solution  is  boiled, 
when  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  original  ammonio-cobaltic  salts  being  re- 
produced. 

More  recently,  the  same  chemist  has  published  a  fbll  investigation  of  this  subject,  in 
which  he  describes  a  numerous  and  interesting  scries  of  ammonio-cobaltic  salts.  {Ann. 
de  Chim.  et  de  Fhyt,  8d  ser.  toL  xxxt.  p.  257.) 
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Sulphide  of  Cobalt,  CoS. 

This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements  at 
a  high  temperatnre,  or  by  heating  one  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  with  excess  of  sul- 
pbar.     It  is  a  gray  crystalline  substance,  possessing  a  metallic  lustre. 

^fdruied  mdphide  of  cobalt  is  thrown  down  as  a  black  precipitate  when  an 
alkaline  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cobalt-salt.  The  hydrate  is  not  dis- 
Bd^ed  to  any  great  extent  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  easily  soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

When  sulphate  of  cobalt  is  reduced  by  hydrogen,  an  oxyndphidey  GoS,CoO,  is 
formed,  which  is  deeon^oaed  into  its  proximate  constituents  by  treatment  with 
adds. 

The  m^fniimdpkide^  Cofi^  is  met  with  in  nature  in  gray  octohedra  (cobalt- 
pyritd) ;  it  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  heated  to  about  SOO^"  F.  (260<'  G.) 

BinUphide  of  cobalt^  CoS^  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  cobalt 
and  sulphur  is  heated  to  a  certain  point ;  it  is  a  black,  amorphous  powder,  which 
is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  cobalt.  The  bisulphide  is 
not  readily  attacked  by  acids  or  alkalies. 

§  251.  Technical  HiMory  ofCkhaJJL — ^The  chief  minerals  contuning  cobalt  are 
the  following : — 

White  a£aU  ore,  which  is  the  most  common,  and  contains  cobalt  associated 
irith  arsenic,  iron,  and  sulphur. 

Gray  cobalt  ore,  containing  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt,  and  silica. 

Glance  cobalt,  or  JSinaherg  cobalt,  which,  when  pure,  has  the  formula  GoAiL| 
OoS^.  This  is  the  richest  of  the  cobalt  ores.  It  can  be  dissolved  only  by  nitnc 
add.     These  ores  generally  contain  more  or  less  nickel. 

Soce  cobalt  is  never  used  in  the  metallic  state,  the  reduction  of  the  ores  o^ 
tins  metal  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a  pretty  pure  oxide. 

It  is  generally  thought  sufficient  to  roast  the  ore  in  order  to  expel  the  greater 
part  of  Its  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  thus  to  convert  it  into  an  impure  oxide, 
which  is  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  zaffre.  Cobalt  is  also  extracted 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  described  for  nickel. 

Cobalt  is  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  colors ;  two  of  the  most 
important  of  these  are  imah  and  Thenard's  blue. 

Smalt  is  a  kind  of  glass  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  pigment,  a  quantity  of  caflfre  is  fused  with  sand  and 
liarbonate  of  potassa  in  a  large  earthen  crucible ;  the  silicic  acid  (sand)  combines 
with  the  potassa,  forming  a  vitreous  silicate,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  cobalt, 
while  the  arsenic,  iron,  and  nickel  contained  in  the  ore,  are  deposited  as  a  metalj> 
lie-looking  mass  of  ipetM,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  f^sed  mass  is 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  subsequently  levigated. 

Thenard's  blue  consists  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  and  phosphate  of  alumina,  and 
is  prepared  by  calcining  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  precipitates  obtained  by 
adding  phosphate  of  soda  to  solutions  of  the  bases  in  question. 
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VANADIUM. 

5ym.  V.    Eq.  68.6. 

§  252.  This  rare  metal  is  fbund  in  eertaio  Swedish  iron-oresi  remarkable  for 
their  malleability ;  it  is  also  met  with  in  the  form  of  vanadiate  of  lead. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  vanadic  aeid  with  potasaiam  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  extracting  the  potassa  with  water. 

Vanadium  is  a  white  metal  which  dissolyes  in  nitric  a<»d|  yielding  a  blue 
solution.  *  It  is  not  readily  attacked  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Three  independent  oxides  of  vanadium  are  known. 

The  (^prot")  oxidey  VO,  is  formed  when  vanadic  acid  is  reduced  by  carbon  or 
hydrogen  at  a  red  heat     It  is  an  indifferent  oxide. 

Binoxxde  of  Vanadium^  VO,,  may  be  precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by  adding 
potassa  to  a  solution  of  the  bichloride,  prepared  by  heating  vanadic  add  with 
'  nydrochloric  acid.  It  is  white  when  freshly  precipitated,  and  becomes  brown 
upon  drying.  When  binoxide  of  vanadium  is  expoeed  to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  assumes  a  greenish  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  oxide ;  it 
sometimes  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  but  generally  that  of  a  base,  for  it  dissolves 
in  acidS;  forming  crystallisable  salts,  which  have  a  blue  color. 

Vanadic  Acid,  VO,. 

To  prepare  this  acid,  the  natural  vanadiate  of  lead  is  heated  with  nitric  add, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  water,  which  leaves  vanadic  acid  un- 
dissolved 'y  this  latter  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  when  crystals  of  the  ammonia-salft 
are  obtained  on  evaporation ;  this  salt,  ignited  in  air,  leaves  the  vanadic  acid. 

This  acid  has  a  yellow  color  \  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  when  cooled,  solidifies 
again,  with  evolution  of  light;  it  is  not  decompotod  at  a  hieh  temperature.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  yellow  solution,  which  reddens  litmus- 
paper.  Organic  matters,  and  reducing  agents  in  general,  convert  vanadic  add 
into  the  oxide. 

When  vanadic  acid  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  heated, 
chlorine  is  disengaged,  and  bichloride  of  vanadium  formed  : — 

VO,+3HCl=3HO+VCl.+Cl. 

Vanadic  acid  combines  with  bases,  forming  crystallisable  vanadiates.  The 
vanadiates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water. 

Vanadic  acid  also  behaves  like  a  basic  teroxide,  in  combining  with  acids  to 
form  definite  salts,  which  may  be  crystallised ;  thus,  the  compound  with  sul- 
phuric acid  has  the  composition,  VO3.3SO,.  Similar  compounds  have  been 
obtained  with  nitric,  arsenic,  and  phosphoric  acids.  They  have  a  yellow  or  red 
color,  and  are  soluble;  their  solutions  lose  their  color  when  heated,  and  are 
rendered  blue  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  organic  matters,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  acid  to  the  state  of  binoxide  of  vanadium. 

Binoxide  of  vanadium  also  combines  with  vanadic  acid,  forming  compounds 
which  dissolve  in  water  with  a  fine  green  color;  these  compounds  contain,  re- 
spectively, VO,.2V03  and  V0,.4 V0„  and  are  obtained  either  by  heating  vanadic 
acid  with  the  binoxide,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  vanadiate  to  a  salt 
of  binoxide  of  vanadium. 

Terchloride  of  Vanadium,  VC1„  is  a  volatile,  yellow,  fuming  liquid,  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  vanadic  acid  and  charcoal  at  a  red  heat. 

Bisulphide  of  Vanadinmy  VS^,  constitutes  the  black  precipitate  which  is 
produced  by  an  alkaline  sulphide  in  a  salt  of  the  binoxide;  it  dissolves  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  forming  a  purple  solution. 
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Beactions  ot  Vanadium. — PotasMj  tada^  and  their  carbonates;  a  grajuh 
precipitate  of  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess,  yielding  a  blue  or  brown  solution. 

Ammonia  ;  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium;  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess,  yielding 
a  dark  purple  solution. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potastium  ;  a  yellowish-green  precipitate. 

Hydrwulphurie  acidj  in  acid  solutions  of  vanadic  acid,  a  blue  color,  due  to 
reduction. 

With  a  borax-beadj  in  the  outer  flame^  a  yellow  glass,  becoming  green  in  the 
inner  flamej  and  brown  while  hot,  if  much  yanadium  be  present.  If  the  bead 
contain  but  little  Tanadium,  it  may  be  perfectly  decolorized  in  the  outer  flame. 


•V$  CA9UIVU. 


METALS  OF  THE  FOURTH  GROUP. 


CADMIUM 


Sym.  Cd.    Eq.  66.    Sp.  Gr.  8.6. 

§  268.  This  metal  is  associated  in  Datare  with  the  ores  of  line,  and  does 
not  ocoor  yery  freqaentlj  or  in  large  quantities. 

/Vg^ara^um.— In  the  description  already  given  of  the  extraction  of  nnc  from 
its  ores,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  first  portions  of  the  yapor  which  passed  over 
when  the  roasted  ore  was  distilled  with  charcoal,  burnt  with  a  brown  flame 
(brown  blaze),  due  to  the  presence  of  cadmium.  In  order  to  obtain  this  metal 
in  a  pure  state,  these  yapors  are  condensed,  and  the  mixture  of  sine,  cadmium, 
and  a  little  copper,  thus  obtained,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  precipitates  the 
sulphides  of  copper  and  cadmium ;  these  are  washed,  redissolved  m  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid;  after  evaporating  the  solution  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  in  excess  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  carbonate  of  cadmium, 
and  redissolves  that  of  copper;  the  carbonate  is  calcined  to  expel  carbonic  addy 
and  distilled  with  carbon,  when  metallic  cadmium  distils  over. 

Cadmium  may  also  be  obtained  by  collecting  the  oxides  of  sine  and  cadmium 
resulting  from  the  brown  blaze,  and  distilling  these,  at  a  moderate  heat  with 
charcoal,  when  most  of  the  zinc  is  left  in  the  residue;  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion, the  cadmium  may  be  still  further  purified. 

Properties. — Cadmium  has  a  grayish-white  color,  and  much  resembles  tin  in 
its  physical  properties.  It  is  very  soft,  malleable,  and  ductile ;  when  bent,  it 
emits  a  crackling  sound,  like  tin ;  its  internal  structure  is  crystalline. 

This  metal  fuses  very  easily,  and  is  converted  by  a  higher  temperature  into  an 
inodorous  vapor ;  the  fused  metal,  if  slowly  coolea,  crystallizes  in  octohedra. 

Cadmium  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature; 
when  heated  in  air,  it  oxidizes  more  readily  than  zinc,  burning  with  a  luminous 
flame,  and  producing  a  red-brown  oxide.  It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids, 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  Hydrated  alkalies  also  dissolve  cadmium 
at  a  high  temperature. 

Only  one  oxide  of  cadmium,  CdO,  is  known. 

Oxide  ot  Cadmium,  CdO. 

The  oxide  is  formed  when  cadmium  is  heated  in  air;  if  the  metal  be  heated 
in  a  close  crucible,  the  oxide  condenses,  as  a  red-brown  film,  upon  the  cover.  It 
has  a  yellow,  brown,  or  black  color,  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  it 
has  been  exposed;  it  is  sometimes  crystallized  in  needles. 

This  oxide  is  infusible,  and  does  not  volatilize;  it  combines  with  acids,  forming 
well-defined  salts.     It  is  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

The  hydrated  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  when  an  alkali  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cadmium;  the  hydrate  (CdO. HO)  is  white,  but 
beoomea  brown  when  heated,  from  loss  of  water.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  char- 
eoBl  at  A  low  red  heat. 
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Nitrate  of  Ca/tfm£um  (CdO.NO^)  is  obtained  by  dinolTing  the  metal  in  nitrio 
aflid ;  it  forms  hjdrated  prisms,  wbioh  are  deliqaesoeiit  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

SuLPHATi  OF  Cadmium  (CdO.SO,)  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  oadmiom, 
its  oxide  or  carbonate,  in  salpbnrie  aeid.  It  orystalliies  in  oolorless,  rectanffslar 
prisms,  of  the  formnla  CdO.SOg+^Aq;  tbey  are  very  solable  in  water,  and  are 
decomposed  by  a  lugh  temperatare. 

Anbydroos  sulpbate  of  eadmium  absorbs  three  eqnivalents  of  ammonia. 

A  baisic  snlphate  of  cadminm,  of  the  formola  CdO.SO.,CdO.HO,  is  obtained 
irbesk  neutral  milphate  is  heated,  or  partially  deoompoeed  by  alkalies. 

Basic  carhonatet  €^  cadmium  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates 
on  solutions  of  cadmiam-salts,  varying  in  composition  with  the  quantity  of  cap* 
bonale  employed  in  Uie  precipitation. 

Chlobidi  of  Cadmium,  Cdd. — ^To  prepare  this  salt,  cadminm  may  be 
healed  in  a  carrent  of  chlorine,  or  may  be  dissdved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
forms  reotangolar  £oiir«ded  prisms,  which  are  hydrated ;  these  crystals  effloresce 
in  diT  air,  and  lose  their  water  when  heated,  subseqaently  undergoing  the  igne- 
oos  nision,  and  finally  subliming  in  crystalline  scales.  Chloride  of  cadmium 
diaolves  very  readilv  in  water,  and  is  capable  of  forming  double-salts  with  the 
cUoride  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  anhydrous  diloride  absorbs  three  equivalents  of  ammonia;  its  solution 
in  ammonia  deposits  crystals  of  the  formula  CdGl,NH,. 

SuLPHiDB  OF  Cadmium,  CdS. — This  compound  is  found  in  nature,  cryttal- 
Bnad  in  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  yellow  color. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  oxide  of  cadmium, 
or  by  predpkatiog  a  salt  of  cadmium  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  soluble 
•alp&ide.  Thus  prepared,  it  has  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  is  employed  in  paint- 
iog.  Its  color  becomes  red  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  yellow  again  on 
cooling.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  The  preci- 
jitnted  sulphides  dissolve  readily  in  acids. 

Neither  cadmium  nor  its  compounds  have  received  any  very  important  appli- 
cation in  the  arts. 


COPPER. 

^ym.  Cn.  Eq.  81.7.   JSp.  6r.  8.8. 

{  254.  In  describing  this  metal,  we  shall  pursue  the  same  course  as  with  iron. 

Copper  is  found  abundantly  in  nature,  both  in  the  pure  state,  and  in  oombina- 
tioD;  the  ores  of  copper  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Commercial  specimens  of  copper  are  often  sufficiently  pure  for  most  chemical 
purposes.  Copper-turnings  are  frequently  employed  in  the  laboratory ;  in  order 
to  free  them  from  the  grease  with  which  they  are  usually  contaminated,  they  are 
heated  to  redness  in  air,  until  covered  with  a  superficial  coating  of  black  oxide ; 
they  are  then  introduced  into  a  piece  of  combustion-tube,  through  which  a  stream 
of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  is  passed ;  when  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen, 
the  tube  is  heated,  either  by  a  charcoal-furnace  or  a  gas-flame,  and  the  hydrogen 
passed  over  the  heated  turnings,  until  no  more  steam  is  evolved,  and  the  copper 
appears  to  be  free  from  oxide ;  the  metal  should  be  allowed  to  cool  in  an  atmo- 
spfiere  of  hydrogen. 

Pure  copper  may  also  be  obtained,  in  a  finely-divided  state,  by  reducing  the 

idej  aft  a  high  temperature,  by  means  of  hydrogen. 

A  very  good  method  of  obtaining  small,  compact  masses  of  copper,  consists  in 
Fsdnoing  the  metal  from  the  pure  sulphate  by  the  electroQrp^  pcocesa. 
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PrapertieM. — Copper  has  a  red-bfown  oolory  and  is  capaUe  of  a  bigh  lustre;* 
il  is  a  Tery  malleabie  and  ductile  metal.  Onlj  two  metels,  gold  and  silTer,  are 
more  malleable  than  copper;  in  docdlity  it  lai^  after  gold,  mrer^  pbttnnniy  and 
inm ;  only  Uie  latter  metel  sorpasMs  it  in  tenacitj;  a  ec^per  wire  of  one-tenth  of 
•n  inch  in  diameter^  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  885  pounds.  It  is  the 
most  sonorous  of  metals.  Copper  is  not  so  hard  as  iron ;  it  has  a  metallic  taste, 
and  a  disagreeable  smell  when  robbed.  The  spedfio  gravi^  of  copper  Taries 
from  8.78  to  8.96,  acoordinir  as  it  has  been  cast  or  drawn  into  wire. 

This  metal  fuses  at  a  bri^t-red  heat,  and  at  a  white  heat  is  slightly  Tolatile; 
its  Taper  bums  with  a  fine  green  ilame,  which  is  perodTcd  when  a  oopper-wire  is 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a  gause-bnmer.  When  fused  copper  is  allowed  to  cod 
mduallj,  it  crystallizes  in  rhombohedra.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  Boluti<ma, 
by  other  metals,  in  small  cubical  crystals.  This  metid  is  unaltered  by  exposure 
to  dry  air  or  oxygen ;  in  moist  air  it  becomes  co?ered  with  a  coating  of  oxide, 
which  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  couferted  into  a  green  bane  carbcmate. 

When  copper  is  heated  in  air,  it  becomes  coTered,  at  first,  with  a  red  film  of 
suboxide,  which  passes  ultimately  into  the  black  oxide.  It  does  not  decompose 
water  at  the  ordinary  tempoatnre,  e^en  in  presence  of  adds;  at  a  white  heat,  it 
is  capable  of  deoompoeioff  it  to  a  ^ght  extent  only. 

Nitric  add  easily  dissd?es  copper,  with  evolutioQ  of  Unoxide  of  nitrogen : — 

4(HO.NO^+Cu,=8(CuO.N03)+4HO+NO^ 

When  copper  is  exposed  to  air,  in  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is 
converted  into  oxide  of  copper,  which  di«olfe.  in  ammoiu.,  forming  .  blue 
solution. 

Hydrochloric  acid  dissolyes  copper  to  a  slight  extent^  probably,  however,  only 
with  the  co-operation  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

A  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  capable  of  dissolring  copper,  thongh 
a  concentrated  solution  scarcely  affects  it* 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  copper  with  the  aid  of  heat,  sulphnroos  sdd 
being  evolved : — 

2(HO.SO,)+Cu=Cu0.80,+SO,+2HO. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  sulphate  of  suboxide  of  copper  is  also 
formed  in  this  case. 

Copper  is  easily  oxidized  when  exposed  to  air  in  presence  of  adds  or  of  £itty 
matters ;  hence  this  metal  can  only  be  used  for  a  few  culinary  purposes  with 
perfect  safety,  since  its  compounds  are  very  poisonous. 

Copper  combines  directly  with  most  of  Uie  elements,  and,  in  some  cases,  very 
energetically. 

COPPER   AND   OXYGEN. 

Suboxide       Cu,0 

(Prot-)  oxide CuO 

Binoxide        CuO, 

and  a  higher  oxide,  the  compo$iiion  of  which  it  not  hunon;  it  has  been  termed 
cupric  acid. 

Suboxide,  or  Bed  Oxide,  of  Copper,  Cn,0. 
§  255.  The  red  oxide  of  copper  is  found  in  nature  as  red  copper-ore. 

1  Copper  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity  has  a  green  color  by  transmitted  light. 

'  The  effect  of  a  solution  of  salt  upon  metallic  copper  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
formation  of  gaWanic  circles  between  the  copper  and  the  small  particles  of  foreign  metals 
aod  other  imparities  existing  in  it. 
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IVq)aratum.'^l.  Sabozide  of  copper  is  obtained  when  a  miztaro  of  the  sab- 
dkloride  with  carbonate  of  soda  is  calcined ;  the  residue  is  washed  with  water^  to 
remore  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

n.  A  mixture  of  5  parts  of  (prot-)  oxide  of  copper-  and  4  parts  of  copper- 
filings  may  be  strongly  heated  in  a  closed  crucible. 

III.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sugar-solu- 
tion (which  has  been  previously  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
to  oonvert  the  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar),  and  potassa  added  until  the  preci- 
pitate at  first  produced  is  redissolved  to  a  violet-blue  fluid ;  on  boiling  this  for 
some  time,  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  precipitated. 

JVoperiiei. — By  the  first  and  third  processes,  the  suboxide  is  obtained  in  a 
qrystailine  state ;  it  has  a  fine  red  color,  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air. 
When  heated,  it  fuses  easily,  and  if  air  be  allowed  aooess,  is  converted  into  the 
(prot-)  oxide. 

intrio  add  oxidiies  the  suboxide  of  copper,  and  dissolves  it  in  the  form  of 
nitnte  of  (prot-)  oxide. 

Saboxide  of  copper  is  a  feeble  base. 

Treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  water  and  subchloride 
of  copper,  which  dissolves  in  the  add : — 

Cu,0-f  HCl—CujCl-l-HO. 

Dilate  acids  generally  decompose  it  into  metallic  copper,  and  the  (prot-)  oxide 
which  dissolves  in  the  add. 

The  suboxide  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  when 
exposed  to  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  blue ;  if  the  blue  solution 
be  kept  in  a  doeely  stoppered  bottle,  in  contact  with  copper,  it  again  becomes 
colorless. 

Saboxide  of  copper  imparts  a  fine  red  color  to  fluxes,  and  is  hence  used  for 
eolOTing  glass ;  with  access  of  air,  the  color  passes  into  green,  ftom  the  conver- 
don  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide. 

S^rattd  Suboxide  of  Copper ^  4Cu,0.H0,  is  )>repared  by  decoropodng  the 
sabcnloride  of  copper  with  potassa.     It  dissolves  in  adds,  imning  the  salts  of 
saboxide  of  copper.     The  hydrate  has  a  yellow  color,  and  is  rapidly  oxidised  in 
ab,  it  should  therefore  be  dried  in  vacuo, 
•    The  salts  of  suboxide  of  copper  possess  little  practical  interest. 

A  solution  of  ndphate  of  tuboxide  of  copper  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  a 
solution  of  the  sulpnate  of  the  (prot-)  oxide  with  enolphurous  add  or  sulphate  <tf 
iron: — 

2(CuO.SO,)  -f  SO,«=Cu,O.SO,-f280,. 
2(CaO.SO,)-h2(Fe0.80,)«Cu,O.SO,+Fe,0,.8SO,. 

Oxn>s  OB  PaoToxiDi  or  Goppkb,  Black  Oxids. 

CuO.    Eq,  89.7. 

This  oxide  is  also  occadonally  found  in  nature.  It  is  formed  when  copper  is 
heated  in  air. 

Freparatum. — Metallic  copper  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  the  mass  dried,  and 
heated  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  no  more  fumes  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  are 
evolved;  the  mass  should  be  stirred  occasionally. 

It  is  also  prepared  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  copper  with  half  its  weight  of 
eopper-filings,  expodng  the  mixture  to  the  air,  and  igniting  the  basic  nitrate  thus 
obtained. 

Propertiei, — Oxide  of  copper  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  very  hygroscopic. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  fuses,  and  at  a  very  high  temperature  loses  part  of  its 
oxygen^  bebg  converted  into  a  compound  of  suboxide  and  oxide  of  copper. 
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OikIc  of  copper  is  quite  imolable  in  wtter,  but  disM^Tefl  in  acids,  yielding 
important  flalts. 

Thin  oxide  is  easily  rednced,  it  a  modentely  high  temperatare,  by  carbon  or 
hydrogen,  or  by  organic  substances  containing  these  elements,  and  this  property 
rendcrH  it  useful  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances. 

When  oxi«lc  of  copper  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda,  it  combines 
with  the  alkali  to  form  a  blue  or  groen  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water;  by 
allowing  the  fu9cd  mass  to  cool  slowly,  tetrahedral  ctystals  of  oxide  of  copper 
have  been  obtained. 

Hffihatifl  0.ruh  of  Or/pper  Cu0.2H0  (<Med  in  vaevo)^  is  obtained  as  a  blue 
precipitate  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  a  copper-salt  with  mn  excess  of  potassa; 
if  too  little  alkali  be  added,  a  basic  copper4ialt  is  precipitated.  The  hydrate  is 
very  uuKtable ;  if  it  be  boiled  with  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  suspended,  it  is  at 
once  converted  into  the  dense,  black,  anhydrous  oxide ;  the  same  change  takes 

?lnce,  though  more  slowly,  when  the  precipitated  hydrate  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
'he  pigment  known  as  blue  vtnUttr  consists  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper.  The 
hydrate  dissolvos  very  readily  in  acids;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia,  forming  t 
fine  blue  liuuid.  Two  definite  compounda  of  oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and 
water,  have  boon  obtained;  vis.  GuO,2NH.,4HO,  and  8CuO,2NH,,6HO. 

Tho  h  vdrato  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  cold  concentrated  solutions  of  potsssa 
and  soila,  forming  blue  liquids,  which  deposit  the  anhydrous  oxide  when  heated. 
Oxido  of  ooppor  is  occasionally  employed  to  impart  a  blue  or  green  color  to  glass. 
The  suits  of  oxide  of  copper  have  generally  a  blue  or  green  ooIoTi  and  are  vetj 
poisonous;  their  solutions  have  an  add  reaction. 

Nitrate  or  Oxidb  of  Coppm,  NrrnATi  or  Ooppbb. 

CuO.XO,. 

§  l^oli.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  copper  in  moderately  atrong  nitiii 
acid,  and  ova^H^rating  to  crystallisation. 

h  f^>rm5  dark  Muo  prismalic  crrstals,  which  contain  4  or  6  equivalents  of  water, 
aeixvxiing  to  (ho  ccm|vnluiv  at  which  thoy  have  been  deposited;  those  with  4  eqi^ 
ax>?  lh<»  mon>  c^vuimon.  These  cry^nalf  dieliquesce  in  air,  and  are  very  soluble  is 
wator :  thov  di^siv^lvo  als^^  in  aI«.vhol.  The  ory^ub  with  6  eqa.  of  water  are  lighter 
in  ivU^-.  AulirdrvHw  uilrate  of  <op(^r  is  not  known ;  when  the  crystals  are  heated, 
thf'v  aro  csmwrt^'^,  fin4«  into  a  jpanagiv  s^uUe  basic  nitnte,  of  the  formuU 
40ttO,Nl\.  and  Mlvk\|wtitW  into  ixxvie. 

N:tn;o  of  xvytvr  ;s  cJiivAb'.o  \vf  ox'Uiiiis;  iome  metals  with  considerable  energj; 
thu^  \\  %  <v\^\a\  o:  :k»  mI:  t^  wr&pjM  in  a  p*«c«  of  tinlbiU  and  struck  with  a 
b.tnr.v<'r.  :^^-  :  a  w  Ckwvnif\i  iato  kn.'x^  «;:a  a  ji.Yt  of  exploaioQ;  again,  ignition 
i*  o';>vr^o,i  w>;v.  a '  ::U*  oi  :i<r  :;::n:^  :*  rl^vvi  cc  unf.Hl.  a  very  small  quantity 
o^  «i(\':  A.i.*.«vl.  a»i  i^c  r«Kl  t^tlr  wraff^^  a?^ 

W.--..^'.  %  y.-'^:;.-::  /•*  :::5rfc:<f  ^-iC  vvcc^r  ->  irwL;^  with  a  saaall  quantity  of  am- 
w/i*  *.  '.'  :  *S.'\v*v.:v;:.-s:\'v:  Suoc  sfc-i  »  .-cciir-^  a$  a  Kae  pnecipitate,  which 
n\«i^.  ]i  .;  :«<-.\v5  '.a  f  scwdQ»  x  Ma3ft\tLSk.     TV«  ^-^asMa  diepaaiis  a  blae  efystallioe 

)m  ;\vxv  ;:.<;  ft^y*>.v  .jk*«',  £a5  '.sx'  %  <cix<vcr^>«c  «x«cm  of  nitrate  of  copper, 
avvi  ^N^  \s'4  \  ,■«  iy\v%'u3j^.  vY}^9<al»  iiicv  Sm<£  .'OoaaMii.  of  ite  formula  CuXlI^ 
N  K  \^  \\^^    .•.-  v«*    ..^  jk  ,vi7/  ;vkfi3^  ,*<  iaL>i:iif  iC  «-vvaifr  witih  aimie  of  ammonia. 


S^  ;r*^v*  o.r   '•^t*^'  ,\\.v«  .w  vVj»<x    S;-.2«k?w  c#  CorrxK.    Blue 


,*>,  .^,   .*....,.      •;^t  X  'sti.N    H  ft.Nnw«vm's    .'iVuiiwa  >t  Tiiascrsr  <opper-pyrites 
^>\.N>\S'  ♦    )    'w  K\v««  A   I..-   fioi  \i.u  ^;i&JDfl»  a».  i£  part,  convened 
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into  sulphates,  which  may  be  extracted  with  water  and  pnrified  by  crystallization ; 
the  blue  vitriol  thus  obtained  always  contains  much  sulphate  of  iron. 

If  too  low  a  temperatnre  be  applied  in  roasting  the  copper-pyrites,  sulphate  of 
iron  only  is  formed^  which  jirouldi  however,  be  decomposed  if  the  proper  degree 
of  heat  bad  been  applied,  and  would  become,  in  great  measure,  iosoluble. 

Another  process  consists  io  beating  old  pieces  of  copper  in  contact  with  sol- 
phnr,  air  being  excluded,  and  thus  converting  them  superficially  into  subsulphide 
of  copper,  Cu^y  which  is  then  roasted  in  air,  and  converted  into  a  ba«c  sulphate,, 
and  the  latter,  heated,  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  sulphate. 

It  is  also  prepared  by  moistening  copper-turnings  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
exposing  them  to  the  air  for  some  hours,  and  repeating  the  treatment  with  the 
icid  until  the  copper  is  entirely  converted  into  sulphate. 

Considerable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
that  step  of  the  process  of  silver-refining  which  consists  in  reducing  that  metal 
from  the  sulphate  by  means  of  copper. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  sulphate,  pure  oxide  of  copper  should  be  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid. 

Properliu, — Sulphate  of  copper  forms  fine,  transparent,  blue,  oblique  rhombic 
prams,  of  the  formula  GuO.SO^HO-f  4Aq;  these  are  occasionally  opaque  in 
parts,  from  the  presence  of  some  sulphate  of  copper  destitute  of  water  of  crystal- 
fixation;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  crystals  are  deposited  from  a  strongly 
add  solution. 

Exposed  to  dry  air  the  crystals  lose  2  eqs.  water,  and  become  opaque;  at  212^ 
F.  (100°  C.)  they  lose  all  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  crumble  to  a  bluish- 
white  powder,  of  the  formula  GuO.SO,.HO;  the  water  of  constitution  is  expelled 
at  about  390°  F.  (199°  C),  leaving  the  anhydrous  salt  as  a  grayish  powder,  which 
becomes  blue  immediately  when  in  contact  with  water,  with  which  it  combines 
TeiT  energetically.   At  a  very  high  temperature  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed. 

Gi78tallized  sulphate  of  copper  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  2  of  boiling 
wat«r,  yielding  a  blue  solution,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  nauseous  me- 
tallic taste.    This  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.     It  is  very  poisonous. 

The  water  of  oonstitulion  in  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline 
sulphate,  a  crystalliiable  double-salt  beinff  thus  produced. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  capable  of  combining  in  variable  proportions,  with  the 
snlphatcs  of  iron,  xino,  and  nickel,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous.  The  salts  thus 
formed  contain  5  equivalents  of  water  when  the  sulphate  of  copper  predominates, 
and  7  equivalents  wfaieo  this  forms  the  smaller  portion  of  the  compound. 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  forming  a  compound 
^presented  by  2(CuO.SOg),5NH,.  It  also  forms  a  hydrated  compound  with 
ammonia,  which  will  be  presently  desoribed. 

According  to  Kane,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  when  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  causes  considerable  depression  of  temperature,  and  yields  a  green 
liquid,  from  whioh  chloride  of  copper  alone  is  deposited  upon  evaporation,  pro- 
vided not  less  than  1  equivalent  of  the  acid  has  been  used  for  each  equivalent  of 
salt;  on  allowing  the  crystals  to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  mother- 
liquoTy  whieh  contains  all  the  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  are  repro- 
duced. Powdered  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  eagerly  absorb  hydrochloric  acid, 
evolving  much  heat,  and  losing  water ;  a  green  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  very 
deliquesoent,  and  fumes  in  air. 

{^et.— -This  salt  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic  and  escharotio. 
It  is  also  employed  to  prevent  smut  in  grain.  Sulphate  of  copper  is,  moreover, 
used  in  dyeing,  aod  in  the  electrotype  process.  The  anhydrous  salt  hss  been 
■Implied  to  the  abstnctkm  of  water  from  alcohol. 

The  blue  vUriol  of  commerce  is  often  contaminated  with  the  sulphates  of  iron 
and  line;  in  ofder  to  a$certa%n  the  purity  of  a  specimen;  its  solution  should  be 
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aeidifiecl  with  hydrochloric  add,  the  whole  of  the  copper  precipitated  bj  a  rapid 
current  of  salphurettcd  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liqaid  (shown  to  be  free  from 
copper  by  adding  mora  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  concentrated  by  evaporation  with 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  tested  for  iron  by  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
subsequently  for  zinc,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  after  filtering  off  the  iron 
precipitate. 

Three  hank  tulphates  of  copper  have  been  examinedj  and  are  composed  re- 
spectively of 

8Cu0  80,.2HO 

4CuO.SO,.4HO* 
and  50uO.SO..5HO. 

They  are  obtained  either  by  digesting  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate  with  the 
hydratcd  oxide,  or  by  decomposing  that  salt  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  potassa. 
Ammoni(y-4tu1phmte  of  Copper ^  CuO.SO,,2NH,B[0. — When  sulphate  of  copper 
is  dissolved  in  solution  of  ammonia,  fine  crystals  of  the  above  formula  may  be 
obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  these  crystals  are  celebrated  for  their  re- 
markably fine  blue  colour ;  the  ammoniated  copper  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  pre* 
pared  by  triturating  2  parts  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  with  8  parts  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  is  probably  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  copper  witli 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  containino;  also  the  above  combination  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  ammonia,  and  probably  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper;  its  formation  is  attended 
with  evolution  of  much  carbonic  acidj  showing  that  part  of  the  ammonia  is  eoa- 
verted  into  sulphate. 

Carbonatbs  or  Goffer. 

The  Neutral  Carbonate  of  Copper  (CuO.CO,)  is  found  in  nature  as  the  rather 
rare  mineral  m^torine  ;  it  occurs  in  earthy  masses,  of  a  dark-brown  color. 

BiBARio  Carbovati  Of  CoppBR,  2GuO.GO^HO. — ^This  compound  forms  tlie 
mineral  malachite^  which  sometimes  serves  as  an  ore  of  copper. 

Malachite  is  a  very  hard  mineral,  of  the  spec.  grav.  8.5 ;  it  is  sometimes  found 
crystallicoii,  but  generally  in  compact  concentric  masses,  of  a  fine  green  color;  it 
diwolvcs  easily  in  acids.  This  mineral  is  occasionally  used  for  ornamental  par- 
poM's. 

Whon  a  solution  of  a  copper-salt  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved,  and  the  above  basic  carbonate  precipitated : — 

2(CuO.SO,)-f2(NaO.CO.)+2HO-2CuO.C0^2HO+ 

2tNa0.80,)+CO^ 

This  prtvipitato  has  a  blue  color,  and  is  very  bulky,  but  if  it  be  gently  heated 
with  the  supernatant  liquid,  it  becomes  granular  and  green,  having  now  the 
f^Mmmla  2i^uOAXVt^^*  I'^'s  latter  compound  is  used  as  a  pigment,  under  the 
tvknw  of  fNiNriM/  ifrtm. 

Whon  long  Knled  with  the  supernatant  liqmd,  the  precipitate  is  converted 
into  bUck  oxid<»  of  c«>pper, 

Nrj^^NiVMjttV  CitriHmaft  of  Ofiper,  80uO.2CO,,HO. — ^This  carbonate  is  fooDd 
in  na(\)i>'  »5  Ntie  mahtckite^  momniain'4tiuej  or  CK^>/)er-€uiuT,  and  is  employed  ae 
a  <s4or. 

.V  T^iVstjttV  (\ir?iN^iTfir«  of  the  formula  SOuO.CO^.  is  said  to  exist. 

\«  a»H-H:'*»i\>,M;  oi-^^wii^f  f/ r«i^i;wr,  CuOCO^NH,,  has  been  obtained  by  die- 
iK^lvinc  tho  biha^io  carUmate  in  <«rboDate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  aleohol;  it 
%'rv»taUm>«  in  fim^  blu^^  n<K>dlo». 

<  \-»^t^-*«i,ijt  ,v''  «M->*«Mt,i.v  xf  ci-fiper  9r%rk  carbonate  of  poioimg  or  of  toffa  may 
W  o)\'tt,^i!;rv\l  tVvMn  a  A^lutuHi  of  the  bihasic  carbonate  of  topper  in  the  bictf- 
lsH^at\'  \Nt'  o«o  \^f  tK<»w  baM«k 

*  r>;>  »*:t  ;5  fouttj  ia  aMBzt  a*  the  odncnl  Sroekantiie, 
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The  nlicafe  of  copper  fonns  the  rare  mineral  diopiam^  or  emerald  copper-ore^ 
80  termed  from  the  transparent  green  color  of  its  hezahedral  crystals. 
CKrywcolla  is  also  a  ulioate  of  copper. 

BiNoxiDi  OB  Peroxide  or  Goppeb,  GnO,. 

§  257.  This  oxide  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  binozide  of  hydrogen  on 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper.  It  has  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  is  very  easily 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  oxide  of  copper  by  heat  or  acids. 

Cupuo  AoiD. 

This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state )  it  is  formed  as  a  potassa-salt 
when  finely-divided  copper  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  pofassa  and  nitre,  or- when 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potassa. 

The  potassa-salt  is  exceedingly  unstable ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  blue,  and  is 
very  easily  decomposed  into  potassa,  oxygen,  and  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

A  compound  of  copper  vnth  hydrogen^  of  the  formula  CugH,  has  been  obtained 
by  Wurtz,  by  the  action  of  hypophosphorous  acid  upon  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper. 

It  is  a  brown  powder,  easily  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  heat,  oxidizing  in 
air,  and  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

Scbrbtter  has  oDtained  a  compound  of  copper  mth  nitrogenj  to  which  he  has 
assigned  the  formula  Cu^,  by  passing  ammonia  over  oxide  of  copper,  heated  to 
509°  F.  (265°  C),  and  removing  the  excess  of  oxide  from  the  resulting  com- 
pound by  treatment  with  solution  of  ammonia. 

This  compound  forms  a  dark-green  amorphous  powder,  which  is  decomposed 
with  some  violence  below  a  red  heat,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochlprio  acid,  forming 
chloride  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac 

SUBCHLORIDE  OT  (}0FPBR,  Cu^Cl. 

§  258.  Preparation,-^!.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  boiled  with  metallic  copper,  until  the  green  colour  of  the  solu- 
tion has  changed  to  brown;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  rapidly  decanted,  and  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  precipitates  the  subchloride;  the  precipitate 
must  be  washed  by  decantation,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  water  which  has  been 
freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and  preserved  under  a  layer  of  water  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle. 

II.  Solution  of  chloride  of  copper  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
(proto-)  chloride  of  tin,  containing  a  little  free  acid,  when  the  subchloride  is  pre- 
cipitated : — 

2  CuCl+SnCI— Cu,Cl+SnCl^ 

III.  Copper  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

IV.  Chloride  of  mercury  is  distilled  with  copper  filings. 

Properties. — Subchloride  of  copper  is  white;  it  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and 
volatilises  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  converted 
into  a  green  compound  of  oxide  and  subchloride.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  brown  liquid,  from  which  water 
precipitates  the  subchloride.  The  salt  may  be  crystaUiied  from  the  hydrochloric 
solution,  in  tetrahedral  crystals. 

Ammonia  readily  dissolves  the  subchloride,  givinff  a  oolorless  solution  which 
rapidly  becomes  blue,  from  oxidation,  when  exposed  to  air.  This  solution  is 
sometimes  employed  to  absorb  oxygen  from  gaseous  mizturee. 

Subchloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  hydrated  sub- 
oxide being  formed. 
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ChLOBIDX  or  PftOTOCCLORmv  OT  COFPEB,  GuCl. 

AnbydroQB  chloride  of  copper  may  be  obtained  bj  heating  the  metal  in  an 
exce88  of  chlorine,  when,  if  finely  divided,  it  undergoes  combiuition. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  baa  a  yellowiah-brown  color.  When  heated  to  dull 
redness,  it  loses  chlorine,  and  Gu/]1  is  lefL 

Hydrated  chloride  of  copper  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric 
aeid,  and  evaporating.  It  forms  beautiful  green  needles,  of  the  formula  CuCl+ 
2Aq;  they  are  deliquescent,'  and  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  blue  when 
diluted,  and  has  a  green  color  when  oonoentrated,  or  when  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloride  of  copper  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  the  flame  of  which  it  impiits 
m  green  colour. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  is  capable  of  absorbing  3  eqs.  of  ammoniai  forming  a 
blue  compound. 

When  ammonia  is  passed  into  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  a  compound 
is  formed  which  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  dark  blue  prisms,  of  the  formula  CuQ, 
2NH.,H0.    At  800^  F.  (149<>  C)  these  are  decomposed,  leaving  CnCl,NH^ 

OxYCHLORiDES  OT  CoppER. — ^Three  compounds  of  chloride  and  oxide  of  oop> 
per  are  known,  containing  one  equivalent  of  the  former  compound|  and  two,  thiee^ 
or  (bur  equivalents  of  the  latter. 

The  oxychloride  having  the  formula  CuCl,3CuO,4HO,  is  precipitated  when  t 
aolution  of  chloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
potassa. 

This  compound  is  used  in  painting,  under  the  name  of  Brutuwick  greanj  and 
is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  moistening  copper  with  hydrochloric  amd,  or  soh- 
tion  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  when  it  becomes  ooTered  with  s 
green  coating  of  the  above  oxychloride. 

This  oxychloride  is  found  crystallized  in  the  mineral  kingdom^  aa  ataeamHe, 

COPPER  AND  SULPHUR. 

Subralphide  of  copper. Co^ 

Sulphide  '«  Cu8. 

SrB8ULPHII>B  OF  COPPBR.  Cu^. 

§  2t^9.  The  subsulphide  exists  in  nature,  and  forms  one  of  the  richest  ores  of 
copper  (ciipf^rr-yhtmceX  Its  crystalline  form  is  the  six-sided  prism ;  it  is  soft, 
and  ha9  a  feeble  metallic  lustre.    This  ore  usually  contains  a  little  iron  and  silver. 

It  nuy  bo  artificially  obtained  by  heating  3  parts  of  sulphur  with  8  parts  of 
ct^ppor^curuings,  when  combination  takes  place  with  disengagement  of  heat  ind 
light, 

Thi5  <kulphide  fuwe  more  easilT  than  the  metal,  and  is  not  decomposed  bj 
hfat ;  whou  r\>a9tcd  in  air,  it  is  partly  converted  into  sulphate;  it  is  not  attacked 
by  hTxlr«vhk^rie  acid,  but  is  diswired  by  nitric  and  nitro-hydrocbloric  acids. 
*  8ui«uh'hidc  of  c^Yper  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrogeni  and  ia  reduced  with 
ditt^Hiiiy  by  c«rboQ. 

>Yhrn  fu9«\i  with  caustic  alkaUc»«  metallic  copper  is  separated. 

U  a  mixturv  of  5uK<ttlphido  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  copper  be  strongly  heated, 
iW  c^YI^"^  •*  r^laccd:— 

Cu,S4"0uO  so,-eso,+Cu^ 

TKi^  5ub  *u«}xh;Jc  i»  ^rmctimos  found  crrstalliaed,  in  octolicdiay  in  the  cop|«^ 
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Sulphide  of  Copper,  CuS. 

This  sulphide  oocnrs  in  nature  as  indigo-copper,  or  hlHe-copper  ;  it  is  precipi- 
tated bj  decompoBing  a  solution  of  a  copper-Mlt  with  bydnwulphurio  aoid  or  a 
soluble  sulphide. 

It  is  a  black  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  in  a  moist 
state,  soon  becomes  green,  from  production  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

When  heated  in  close  yessels,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  is  converted 
into  Guj3. 

Sulphide  of  copper  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  hydrochloric  add  scarcely  affects  it,  but  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily, 
sulphur  being  separated. 

This  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  dissolves  in  small 
qoantity,  in  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Hiyher  sulphides  of  co^pper  vt^  said  to  be  precipitated  from  solutions  of  copper- 
salts  by  the  polysulphides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

An  Oxymdphide  of  Copper^  of  the  formula  5CuS.CuO.HO  is  precipitated, 
aeeording  to  Pelouse,  when  a  sc^uble  sulphide  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
nitnte  of  copper  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia. 

C!0PPXR-PTXITE8,  Fe^^CugS. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  ores  of  co]^r.  • 

It  has  a  fine  brass-yellow  color,  and  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  found  crystallised 
IB  forms  derived  from  the  octohedron. 

The  spec.  grav.  of  copper-pyrites  is  4.17 ;  it  fuses  at  a  moderate  heat;  when 
bested  in  air,  it  yields  the  sulphates,  and  ultimately  the  oxides  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, sulphurous  acid  being  disengaged. 

It  is  not  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  nitric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acids 
readily  dissolve  it 

Variegated  Copper-ore  (peacock  ore)  is  also  composed  of  sulphur,  iron,  and 
ecqpper,  but  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  beautifully  iride- 
seent  appearance,  due  probably  to  a  superficial  oxidation.  Variegated  copper-ore 
is  generally  amorphous,  but  sometimes  crystallized  in  forms  derived  from  the 
cube ;  its  specific  gravity  is  4.98,  and  it  is  fused,  but  not  decomposed,  when 
heated  in  close  vessels.     It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

Phosphides  or  Coppm. — Copper  may  be  made  to  unite,  at  a  red  heat,  with 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  to  form  a  gray,  hard,  brittle  mass,  of 
metallic  appearance,  and  more  fusible  than  copper. 

When  hydrosen  is  passed  over  phosphate  of  copper  at  a  moderately  high 
temperature,  a  pnosphide  of  the  formula  Cu,P  is  obtained.  Another  phosphide 
of  copper  (CugP)  is  thrown  down  as  a  black  precipitate  when  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  is  parsed  into  a  solution  of  a  copper-salt.  Other  phosphides*  appear  to 
exist 

METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 

§  260.  The  chief  ores  of  copper  are  the  following : — 

Native  copper  (the  metal  itself),  which  is  found  crystallised  in  cubes  and 
nx-aided  prisms. 

Red  copper-orey  composed  of  the  suboxide,  generally  associated  with  sesqui- 
ozide  of  iron. 

Black  oxide  of  copper, 

JOue  carltonate  of  copper,  8Cu0.2CO,.HO«2(CuO.CO,)+CuO.HO. 

Maladiiie,  CuO.CO.+CuO.HO. 
25 
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SabsBlpUde  of  eopper,  Cmfi  Qpappo'^glamee'). 

YariegaiBd  tufyiu  inc. 

Cragr  fl^iperworc^  ccilMMg  wA^^adm  of  copper,  iBlDMaiyy  menie,  ksd,  and 
rihcr. 

All  tben  ora  are  aon  cr  lev  mad  ftr  &a  cxtnetaoB  of  eoppcTy  Init  thia  if 
dw  caaa  dueflj  whk  eopper-pjritea  aad  gn>7  aoppcr-are^  and  aiaea  theaa  aia 
Ae  Moat  difieoli  to  vednaey  a  deaeripdoB  of  tke  pi  octal  caqdojcd  to  efleek  thai 
will  beat  ezkibit  liie  gencfal  priaeiplea  of  Iha  aanflring  of  oopper<iie8. 
ore  freed  fioB  gngve,  iaifat  waited  on  tke  hearth  of  a  reverfaantoiy 
bjlhaiaBMoif  aooal-ire;  dariag  thia  ptoceai,  pari  of  the  aolphar  ii 
Yobtfliaed,  another  portion  ia  oonrertad  into  aolphinoaa  neid,  and  Ae  n  laiiikr 
inia  aalphoiie  neid,  whieh  ia  left  in  ouihiBaiion  with  the  oodea  of  iron  and  cop- 
per; noreorer,  part  of  the  memo  ia  cxpdled  aa  irieMoni  add  or  aa  a  aalphide 
of  anenie,  and  the  raat  ia  left  in  the  fini  of  an  araeniala.  The  roaitiif  ore, 
thereiHe,  eonoata  diieij  of  Qiideaof  copper  and  of  iran,  of  wnaheredanlpUdM  of 
there  Bietilij  and  of  araenio  aad  lit  ianow  Ihaed  in  anothai  laretberalotj  finnaw, 
with  aoBM  oaidiaad  alieiana  ri^p  fioni  a  fanner  operaliaai,  and  aoree  oziAnd 
orreof  eopper;  a  qnantity  of  tnoMpar  beiM  aire  added,  to  piOBola  &o  Inaoa  of 
the  ilag.  In  thia  operation,  the  ondre  and  aolphidea  vnda|p>  a  niatnal  deeoah 
poBtion,  the  cmer  corelniBg  dneflj  with  the  anlpinir,  whilaC  the  iron  tdm 
the  oxygen,  and  paiwfa  into  tfe  ah^  wluA  comnatachiefly  of  aHieate  of  aride  of 
iron.  A  prodnet  ia  thna  obtained  whidi  cnntaina  aboni  SS  per  oenL  of  ooprer, 
oonibined  chiefly  with  aolphar;  it  ia  nm  out  into  a  aatem  of  water,  ^nd  hoh 
gianalaled. 

Thia  ia  agun  oriffiaed  by  roaatinfr  and  aflnwaiJa  Ihaed  with  certain  oieaanl 
ri^p  rich  in  ooddo  of  eopper,  which,  hj  a  donble  deeorepoaition,  oonTcrta  alnMMt 
all  the  anlphide  of  iron  into  a  anlphiJe  of  copper  and  oidde  of  iron,  the  laltv 
oonbiDiDg  with  the  eilica  to  form  a  fnaUe  aliig.  The  reaolt  of  thia  operatioB  ii 
a  aobsnlphide  of  copper  containing  very  little  iron,  araenic,  and  other  imporitiei 
of  the  original  ore;  it  is  roasted  in  a  pecnliar  manner,  with  aeoere  of  air,  which 
pyidiies  the  greater  part  of  the  imporitiea,  and  the  erode  copper  ia  afterwards 
refined  by  fusion  in  contact  with  air,  and  with  a  littb  silica,  by  whieh  the  whok 
of  the  solphvr  is  remofed,  and  the  foreign  metals  are  OTidiaBd  and  diasolred  ia 
the  sla^.  Bat  the  copper  thas  obtained  containa  still  a  little  saboxide,  which 
affects  its  nialleal»lity;  it  is  porified  by  fosion  in  contact  with  diarooal,  siid  sti^ 
ling  with  a  pole  of  green  wood,  which  disengigea  highly  redncing  gaaea. 

The  copper  is  then  in  a  marketaUe  state. 

Copper  orea  are  sometimea  worised  for  silrer  and  copper  at  the  nme  time,  when, 
of  coarse,  other  processes  are  had  recoarw  to  for  the  economioal  separation  of 
there  metals. 

AooordiDg  to  Brankarfs  process,  a  certain  amonnt  of  o(qiper  ia  obtained  fcj 
ledociDg,  with  metallic  iron,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  obtained  by 
washing  the  roasted  solphnreoos  ores  with  water. 

The  proceu  of  Rivot  amd  PhUitjm  consists  in  reducing  the  ores,  prerioasly 
ozidised  by  roasting,  by  means  of  metallic  iron  at  a  high  temperature. 

Napiar^g  proceu  depends  upon  the  same  principle,  Uie  abstraction  of  the  sul- 
phur being  assisted  by  the  employment  of  wda-aJi  or  waU-cahe,  The  sulphide 
of  sodium  then  formed  is  aftmrards  removed  by  treating  the  crude  metal  with 
water,  which  also  dissolves  the  sulphur-salts  of  antimony  and  tin,  thus  entirdy 
removing  there  metals,  which  would  much  injure  the  quidity  of  the  copper. 

The  best  specimeus  of  commercial  copper  are  nearly  pure;  they  contain  only 
traces  of  iron.  A  very  small  quantity  of  araenic  or  of  phosphorus  injures  the 
color  of  the  metal,  rendering  it  whitish,  at  the  same  time  causing  it  to  be  some- 
what hriiile. 
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Uses  of  Copper. 

§  261.  This  metal  is  chiefly  employed  for  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships,  to 
protect  them  from  the  aetioo  of  sea-water,  and  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the 
fatter  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  It  is,  moreover,  largely  used  for 
boilers,  stills,  and  culinary  vessels. 

Copper-plates  are  used  for  engraving;  they  are  covered  with  a  particular  varnish, 
through  which  the  subject  is  engraved  with  a  tool ;  the  plate  is  then  acted  on  by 
nitric  add,  which  eats  into  the  lines  of  the  engraving,  leaving  the  varnished  por- 
tion untouched;  the  varnish  is  then  cleaned  off,  and  the  work  finished  by  graving- 
took.  But  the  largest  quantity  of  copper  is  employed  for  making  various  highly 
important  ai/oys.     We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  use  of  copper  for  coinage. 

jAlloyt  of  Copper  and  Zinc. — Copper  may  be  readily  alloyed  with  zinc,  which 
mmterially  alters  its  physical  properties;  a  small  quantity  of  this  last  metal  changes 
the  red  color  of  copper  to  a  shade  of  yellow,  which  passes  through  various  gra- 
dations as  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  increased,  until  it  arrives  at  a  bluish-gray. 

The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  is  generally  higher  than 
mmld  be  expect^  from  the  mere  mixture  of  the  two  metals,  rendering  it  probable 
that  a  combination  has  taken  place. 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  are  more  fusible  than  copper  itself,  and  lose  part 
of  their  zinc  at  high  temperatures;  this  metal  may  be  expelled  almost  entirely  by 
a  atrong  heat.  When  they  are  fused  in  contact  with  air,  a  film  of  oxide  of  zinc 
is  formed  upon  the  surface,  and  if  this  be  removed,  from  time  to  time,  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  may  be  extracted  from  the  alloy. 

A  little  lead  added  to  these  alloys  prevents  them  from '' greasing  the  file,''  t.  e, 
fflliog  up  the  cavities  of  that  tool.     Tin  hardens  the  alloys. 

The  most  important  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  are  hras%^  Dutch  goldypinchhecky 
and  tombac, 

Brau  differs  in  composition  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
hot  it  always  consists  of  about  }  copper  and  ^  zine,  with  small  quantities  of  lead 
(varying  from  2  to  0.5  per  cent.)  and  of  tin  (from  0*25  to  0.5  per  cent.). 

At  the  present  day,  brass  is  generally  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  the 
aaetals,  but  formerly  it  was  customary  to  fuse  metallic  copper  with  calamine  and 
charcoal. 

^bm6ac,  which  is  employed  for  articles  intended  for  gilding,  generally  contains 
fnm  10  to  14  per  cent  of  zinc. 

Aliqys  of  Copper  and  Tin. — Although  we  have  not  yet  described  the  properties 
of  tin,  yet  since  copper  forms  several  alloys  with  it  which  contain  this  metal  (copper) 
as  their  principal  ingredient,  we  will  remark  upon  them  in  this  place. 

Hn  does  not  easily  combine  with  copper,  and  the  compound,  when  formed,  is 
very  easily  decomposed ;  a  portion  of  the  tin  is  separated  in  the  liquid  form  when 
the  alloy  is  gradually  heated,  or  allowed  to  cool  slowly  from  the  fused  state. 

An  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  is  much  hardpr  than  either  of  these  metals,  and  was 
used  by  the  ancients  for  making  swords  and  knives,  before  iron  was  employed  for 
these  purposes.  When  such  alloys  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  they  becomQ  hard, 
and  sometimes  brittle,  but  they  may  be  rendered  malleable  by  being  heated  to 
redness  and  plunged  into  water;  just  the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  this  treat- 
ment has  upon  steel. 

The  two  metals  may  be  entirely  separated  by  fusing  the  alloy  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  contact  with  air,  when  the  tin  is  oxidized. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  is  higher  than  that  of  a  mixture 
cf  these  metals  should  be. 

The  chief  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  hronzcy  gun^metal,  hdl-metaly  speculum' 
mekd,  and  the  metal  of  which  certain  musical  instruments  (cymbals,  &o.)  are  made. 
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Bronze  varies  macb  in  the  proportions  of  copper  and  tin  which  it  contains;  small 
quantities  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lead  are  often  added  to  it. 

OuN-METAL  (emplojed  for  pieces  of  ordnance)  should  possess  great  tenacity, 
considerable  haniness,  and  a  moderate  fosibility,  in  order  that  it  maj  be  easily 
cast  into  moulds.  The  only  metals,  possessing  considerable  tenacity,  which  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  are  copper  and  iron ;  the  latter,  when  pare,  is,  however, 
too  infusible;  and  the  comparatively  small  tenacity  of  cast-iron  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  give  to  guns  of  this  material  a  thickness  which  would  render  them  useless 
in  service  requiring  rapid  transport  of  artillery;  this  metal  is  therefore  almost 
exclusively  employed  for  guns  of  heavy  caliber.  Copper  is  too  soft  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  pure  state,  its  hardness  is  therefore  increased  by  adding  a  quantity 
of  tin  insufficient  to  diminish  to  any  great  extent  the  tenacity  of  the  copper. 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  exhibited  by  the  alloys  of  oopper  and  tin  to 
separate  into  their  constituents,  the  guns  never  have  a  nnifonn  eompositioii 
throughout,  however  perfectly  the  mixture  of  metals  was  effeoted  during  the 
fusion,  the  proportion  of  tin  being  found  to  increase  gradually  from  the  breeck 
to  the  -muxile  of  the  gun. 

The  alloy  of  which  the  smaller  cannon  are  made,  consists,  with  sKght  varia- 
tions OQ  either  side,  of 

Copper 90.5 

Tin 9.5 


100.0 


Tlie  proportion  of  tin  is  sometimes  slightly  increased  in  guns  of  larger  caliber. 

Since  a  certain  quantity  of  tin  is  always  separated  by  oxidation  durins  the 
fusion,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  originally  a  quantity  of  that  metal  in  adaiti<» 
to  the  above  proportion.  The-  alloy  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  oopper,  tin, 
old  gun-metal,  and  bronze.  The  copper  employed  is  almost  chemicallj  pare; 
the  tin  is  also  very  pure;  Banca  tin  (Cornwall)  is  preferred. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  the  fusion  is  effected  is  so  constructed  that 
no  aiir  shall  enter  which  bos  not  been  deoxidized  by  passing  through  a  layer 
of  ignited  fucl^  and  the  draught-holes  are  so  arranged  that  the  flame  is  forced  to 
spread  itself  over  the  hearth. 

The  alloy  was  formerly  prepared  by  first  fusing  together  the  old  gun-metal,  the 
bronze,  and  the  copper,  and  afterwards  adding  the  tin ;  but  the  latter  metal  wu 
always  found  to  be  very  unequally  distributed,  portions  occurring  in  the  alloy 
which  contained  a  very  large  percentage  of  tin ;  it  has  therefore  been  found  far 
better  first  to  alloy  the  tin  with  copper,  in  the  proportions  contained  in  speculum- 
metal  (2Cu  to  ISn),  and  afterwards  to  add  this  alloy  to  the  fused  mixture  of 
gun-metal  and  copper.  Li  this  way  a  fur  more  complete  admixture  of  metals  is 
effected,  and  the  loss  of  tin  by  oxidation  is  less,  since  the  metal  need  not  be 
maintained  in  fusion  for  so  long  a  period  as  in  the  former  cose.  Long  wooden 
stirrers  are  used  to  mix  the  metals  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deoxidiie 
them.  When  the  fusion  is  completed,  and  mixture  is  perfect,  the  oxide  is  re- 
moved from  the  surface,  and  the  metal  run  into  moulds  formed  of  loam  and 
sand  (which  give  to  it  merely  its  external  form),  the  gun  being  cast  perpendicu- 
larly, the  muzzle  upwards.  In  the  original  casting,  the  latter  is  lengthened  into 
a  cylindrical  mass  of  metal,  about  3  feet  high,  which  is  afterwards  cut  off,  before 
the  gun  is  turned  and  bored.  The  object  of  adding  this  superfluous  portion  to 
the  casting,  above  the  gun,  is,  by  the  pressure  of  this  column  of  fused  metal,  to 
render  the  solidification  more  rapid,  thus  allowiDg  the  metals  less  time  to  sepa- 
rate, and  to  increase  the  density  of  the  alloy  at  the  breecli  of  the  gun,  where 
the  greatest  tenacity  is  required.     Particles  of  oxide,  or  dross,  will  also  rise  iato 
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this  portion  of  the  castiDg  when  the  metal  is  flnid;  any  defects  which  thej 
might  occasion  in  the  gun  are  thus  obviated.  • 

Bdl-metal  contains  usually  about  1  part  of  tin,  and  3  of  copper ;  small  quan- 
Udes  of  line  and  lead  are  sometimes  added;  these  diminish  the  sbnorosity  of  the 
compound. 

Specuhtm-meial^  employed  in  making  telescopes,  consists  of  1  part  of  tin,  and 
2  of  copper,  and  generally  contains  a  little  zinc,  arsenic,  and  silver;  it  is  a  hard, 
brittle  alloy,  capable  of  a  high  polish. 

The  metal  of  which  musical  instruments  are  made,  contains  4  parts  of  copper, 
and  1  of  tin. 

The  alloy  known  as  pachfongy  argentany  or,  more  commonly,  German  silver^ 
consists  of  2  parts  of  copper,  1  of  nickel,  and  1  of  sine.  The  copper  and  nickel 
are  first  fused  together,  and  the  sine  afterwards  added. 

Ckrman  silver  has  a  yellowish- white  color,  is  malleable  and  ductile.  It  should 
not  be  employed  in  making  culinary  vessels,  since  it  is  easily  oxidised  and  dis- 
solved by  contact  with  air  and  acids. 

For  some  purposes,  copper  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  tin,  by  spreading 
the  fused  metal  over  the  heated  surface  of  copper  to  which  it  adheres. 

Pins  made  of  brass  wire  are  tinned  by  boiling  with  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
granulated  tin,  and  water ;  the  tin  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  and 
dissolved  by  the  bitartrate  of  potassa;  from  thb  solution,  it  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state  upon  the  pins,  which  reduce  it  by  galvanic  action. 

§  262.  Assay  or  Copper-ores. — The  ores  of  copper  are  assayed  by  difierent 
methods,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  constituents. 

They  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes. 

Ist  class.  Ores  containing  no  other  metals  besides  copper  and  iron,  and  which 
are  perfectly  free  from  sulphur  and  Arsenic. 

2d  class.  Ores  similar  to  the  above,  but  containing  sulphur. 

8d  class.  Ores  containing  other  metals  besides  copper  and  iron. 

Away  of  Ores  belonging  to  the  Isi  Class, — About  400  grs.  of  ore  are  mixed 
wkh  3  times  their  weight  of  black  flux,  and  gradually  heated  in  an  earthen  cru- 
cible placed  in  a  coke  fire,  the  heat  being  at  last  raised  to  bright  redness,  and 
this  temperature  maintained  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  copper  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  fused  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble. When  cooly  the  latter  is  broken,  the  button  carefully  extracted,  and 
weighed. 

If  the  ore  be  very  poor,  it  is  usual  to  fuse  it  with  a  quantity  of  sulphur,  in 
the  Mme  manner  as  if  it  were  an  ore  of  the  2d' class. 

Auay  of  'Ores  belonging  to  the  2d  Class. — The  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  an 
eqnal  weight  d  dried  borax,  and  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible,  at  a  dull  red  heat 
Ib  this  way  the  earthy  matters  (gangue)  are  separated  from  the  sulphide  of 
copper,  which  forms  a  button  (matt)  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  con- 
tents of  the  latter  are  then  poured  into  an  elliptical  iron  mould  (xorifier),  and 
the  slag  separated  from  the  button  by  means  of  a  hammer. 

The  Dutton,  or  matt,  is  then  finely  powdered  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  intro- 
duced into  an  earthen  crucible,  which  is  placed  obliquely  in  a  furnace,  the 
dimngfat  of  which  is  almost  entirely  cut  off,  so  that  only  a  gentle  heat  is  obtain- 
ed. In  this  way,  the  ore  is  roasted  for  some  time,  and  constantly  stirred  with  a 
steel  rod.  The  heat  is  gradually  raised,  and  when  no  more  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  the  crucible  is  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  white  heat  (in  order  to 
deeompoee  the  sulphates),  and  removed  from  the  fire. 

The  roasted  ore  is  now  mixed  with  3  or  4  parts  of  black  flux,  returned  to  the 
same  crucible,  covered  with  a  layer  of  fused  borax,  and  heated  for  twenty  minutes 
in  s  wind-fornece.    The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  button  extracted  by 
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breaking  the  crucible,  and  weighed^  after  remoying  all  adhering  impurities  by 
gently  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  . 

AMay  of  Greg  of  the  Sd  Clan. — The  powdered  ore  is  first  fused  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  to  obtain  a  matt,  which  is  then  roasted^  very  gradoallyi  so  as  not  to 
fuse  the  ore,  in  order  to  expel  the  arsenic,  snlphur,  &g. 

When  the  ore  contains  arsenic,  it  is  well  to  mix  it,  after  roasting  as  long  as 
any  arsenical  fumes  are  perceptible,  with  some  powdered  charcoal^  and  to  beat  a 
second  time  to  bright  redness^  so  as  to  expel  the  remainder  of  the  arsenic,  as  Ux 
as  possible. 

The  matt  is  then  to  be  reduced  as  in  the  last  case,  with  black  flux  and  borax. 
The  button  of  impure  copper  thus  obtained  is  fused  in  a  bone-ash  cupel,  placed 
in  a  muffle,  and  a  little  pure  load  added  to  it.  This  latter,  together  with  the 
other  more  oxidizable  metal,  is  then  converted  into  oxide,  which,  in  a  fused  state, 
dissolves  the  other  oxides,  and  is  absorbed,  together  with  these,  by  the  cupel. 
When  the  cupellation  is  terminated,  which  is  known  by  the  sadden  brightening 
of  the  fused  globule,  and  by  the  cessation  of  the  rotatoly  motion  which  it  exhibits 
during  the  process,  a  little  vitrified  borax  is  thrown  over  it;  the  cupel  is  then 
withdrawn,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  button  (which,  should  be  perfectly  malleable) 
removed,  lightly  struck  with  a  hammer,  to  detach  adhering  dag,  and  weighed. 

The  above  is  only  a  general  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  assaying  of 
copper-ores.  It  would  be  far  bevond  the  scope  and  intention  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  the  various  details  of  these  processes,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  tech- 
nical  works  on  assaying. 


BISMUTH. 

Sifm.  Bi.    Eq,  213.     Sp.  Gr.  9.8. 

§  263.  This  metal  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  where  it  is 
generally  found  in  the  metallic  state. 

Prfparation, — The  bismuth  of  commerce,  the  extraction  of  which  will  be 
presently  described,  contains  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  silver,  and 
other  impurities.  It  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes  by 
fusing  it  with  j\  its  weight  of  nitre,  in  an  earthen  crucible,  at  such  a  tempera- 
ture Uiat  the  salt  shall  begin  to  evolve  a  little  oxygen,  which  will  act  upon  the 
more  oxidiiable  metals,  and  upon  the  sulphur,  thus  causing  these  impurities  to 
pass  into  the  slag. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  bismuth,  the  product  of  the  above  opera- 
tion is  dis^lved  in  nitric  acid,  the  silver  precipitated  by  hvdrochlorio  acid,  the 
lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly,  the  teroxide  of  bismuth  by  potassa;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  well  washed,  and  reduced  by  charcoal. 

7 V«y>rr/i*(^ — Bismuth  has  a  grayish-white  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  me- 
tallic lu$tr\\  It  is  brittle,  and  very  crysulline;  it  fuses  at  the  low  temperature 
of  470^.5  F.  (^247^  C),  and  volatilises  at  a  considerably  higher  temperature. 
Fused  bismuth  sufiers  considerabfe  expansion  in  the  act  of  solidifying.  When 
allowod  to  ciKil  vorv  slowly,  it  crystalliaes  in  large  rfaombohedra,  amilar  to  those 
of  commiHi  salt>  and  a^^gregated,  like  these  Utter,  into  the  form  of  steps ;  this  may 
be  easily  scon  im  broaking  the  crast  as  »on  as  it  has  formed  upon  the  surface  <^ 
the  fused  motal.  and  pouring  out  the  liquid  portion,  when  a  crystallixed  mass 
remains  in  the  tcssl^I.  The  bismuth  employed  far  this  experiment  should  be 
vtry  puw. 

Bismuth  is  not  afocted  by  dnr  air^  bat  tarnishes  if  moiatore  be  present;  when 
hoan^i  iu  Air«  it  bums  with  a  bluish  fiame,  giving  6K  jellow  fumes  of  oxide. 
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This  metal  decomposes  water  only  at  a  very  high  temperature ;  and  does  not 
decompose  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  presence  of  acids. 

Nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  bismuth,  producing  nitrate  of  the  teroxide. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  bis- 
muth; concentrated  sulphuric  acid  oxidizes  and  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
sulphate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  being  formed,  and  sulphurous  acid  evolved. 


BISMUTH  AND  OXYGEN. 

Teroxide  of  bismuth BiOg 

Bismuthic  acid BiO^ 

§  264.  A  niboxxdeofhismvih  is  also  sdd  to  be  formed  when  the  metal  is  heated 
in  air  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  fusing-point;  it  is  black,  and  burns  when 
heated  in  air,  forming  teroxide  of  bismuth.  I)ilute  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  into 
metal  and  teroxide,  the  latter  dissolving  in  the  acid. 

Some  chemists  estimate  the  equivalent  of  bismuth  at  106.5|  when  the  first  of 
the  above  oxides  is  written  Bi^O,,  and  the  second,  Bi^O^. 

Teroxide  or  Bismuth  (sometimes  called  Protoxide,  and  sometimes 

Sesquigxide  or  Bismuth).  . 

BiO,.    Eq.2S7. 

The  anhydrous  teroxide  is  formed  when  bismuth  is  heated  with  free  access  of 
air;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

It  has  a  yellow  color,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous.  When  heated,  it  fuses  easily, 
and  assumes  a  brownish  color.  Fused  teroxide  of  bismuth  soon  penetrates  an 
earthen  crucible,  giving  rise  to  a  fusible  silicate.  It  is  not  volatile,  and  may  be 
easily  reduced  by  carbon  or  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature. 

Teroxide  of  bismuth  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  have  always  an 
acid  reaction. 

Hi/drated  teroxide  of  bismuth,  BiO,. HO,  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  a 
bismuth-salt  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassa  or  ammonia. 

It  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which,  when  boiled  in  the  supernatant  liquid,  is 
converted  into  a  collection  .of  small  yellowish  needles  of  the  anhydrous  teroxide. 

Nitrate  or  Teroxide  or  Bismuth,  or  Nitrate  or  Bismuth.  BiO,.3NO«. 

To  prepare  this  salt,  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation,  when  it  deposits,  on  cooling, 
deliquescent  four-sided  prisms,  of  the  formula  BiOg.SNO^+IOAq,  which  are  de- 
composed by  exposure  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  of  302^  F.  (150^  C), 
leaving  BiO..NO,+HO;  at  600*»  F.  (260°  C),  the  acid  and  water  are  com- 
pletely expelled. 

These  crystals  dissolve  very  easily  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  are  decomposed 
by  water  into  an  acid  salt,  which  passes  into  solution,  and  a  basic  salt,  which 
remains  undissolved. 

This  basic  salt,  which  is  known  as  Bismuthum  album,  trisnitrate  of  bismuth, 
est  flake-white,  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  temperature,  the  quantity 
of  water  added,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  washed,  but  its  general 
formula  might  be  written  BiOg.NO^+HO.  The  nitric  acid  may  be  gradually 
removed  by  washing  with  boiling  water. 

The  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  occasionally  employed  in  medicine ;  it  is  used, 
moreover,  as  a  cosmetic  for  whitening  the  ^in,  but  becomes  blaoki  under  the 
influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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Sulphate  of  Tkroxidb  o?  Bismuth  (BiOgSSO,)  is  left  as  a  white  fasible 
powder  when  finelj-divided  bismuth  is  heated  with  conoentrated  salphnrio  acid. 

When  treated  with  water,  this  salt  is  deoomposed,  an  acid  salt  being  dissolred, 
while  the  residue  is  found  to  eonsist  of  a  basic  salt^  the  eompositioB  of  which  is 
BiO^SO,+Aa. 

An  intermediate  salt,  of  the  formula  BiO,.2SOs+3Aqy  has  also  been  obtained. 

Sulphate  of  bismuth  forms  a  double-salt  with  sulphate  of  potassai  of  the  for- 
mula BiO„3SO„3(KO.SO.). 

A  bcuic  carbonate  of  bumuih,  of  the  formula  BiO,.COg+ Aq,  is  precipitated 
when  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  : — ^ 

BiO,.8NO,+3(NaO.CO^«BiO,.CO,+3(NaO.NOJ+2CO,. 

From  the  tendency  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  to  form  basic  saltSy  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  feeble  base. 

Bismuthio  AoiDy  BtO^. 

This  add  is  but  little  known. 

It  is  formed  bj  heating  a  mixture  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with  potassa  snd 
chlorate  of  potassa. 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  a  current  of  chlorine  may  be  passed  through  a  Terj 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa  in  which  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  suspended ;  the 
insoluble  bismuthate  of  p<)tassa  is  thus  obtained  as  a  red  powder,  which  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  potassa  and  any  excess  of  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
when  bismuthic  acid  is  left  as  a  brisht  red  substance  which  is  easily  decomposed 
by  heat,  leaving  an  intermediate  oxide,  which  may  be  represented  as  BiO^jBiO,: 
it  is  also  decomposed  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  teroxide  of 
bismuth  being  produced,  and  oxygen  evolved. 

The  above-mentioned  intermediate  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  potassa  and  teroxide  of  bismuth  in  contact  with  air;  it  b  a  brown  sub- 
stance which  evolves  oxygen  when  heated  with  acids^  yielding  salts  of  teroxide 
of  bismuth. 

Terchloridb  of  Bismuth,  BiCl,. 

§  265.  Prtparotion. — In  order  to  prepare  the  terchloride,  powdered  bismntb 
may  be  g^ently  heated  in  a  retort  through  which  a  purrcnt  of  dry  chlorine  is 
pAs^ni,  when  combination  takes  place,  with  great  disengagement  of  heat,  and  if 
the  tomperatur^  be  afterwards  raised,  the  terchloride  distils  over. 

It  may  also  bo  obtained  by  distilling  1  part  of  powdered  bismuth  with  2  parts 
of  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate). 

Whon  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydroehloric  acid,  or  when  its  oxide  is 
disjki^lved  in  hydn>chloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated,  hydrated  terchloride 
of  bismuth  is  obtained. 

l\y>l^rtif^ — The  anhydrous  terchloride  deliquesces  in  air;  it  is  fusible  and 
Tolatilo;  it  dui^^lves  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  deoom- 
p«\$iHi  by  pun>  water,  a  white  oxychloride  of  bismuth  being  precipitated.  A 
,«imiUr  orptallino  prtvipitate  is  formed  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
terchloride  is  p^>ur\\i  into  water,  and  this  reaction  is  turned  to  advantage  in  the 
detix'tion  of  bismuth  in  analysis^ 

The  c\uu(\vMiion  of  this  oxychloriJe  is  BiCly2BiO„6HOy  and  its  fonttati(m 
way  l^?  n^pivi^'uted  by  the  equauv>n : — 

;>  HiCl,  -r  0HO=Ki\,2BiO,+6lia 
(  If  Uie  ^%2ataott  be  Bfiax'^T  Beotnl,  die  predpttalt  it  aal^ydroaa. 
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Wben  heated,  a  part  of  the  terchloride  is  volatilised;  and  the  residue  has  the 
oonposition  BiCl3,6BiO,. 

Terchloride  of  bismuth  Ibrms  crystallizable  doable-salts  with  the  alkaline 
chlorides. 

The  above-meDtioDed  hjdrated  oxjchloride  of  bismuth  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
cosmetic,  under  the  name  of  pearl-white.  It  is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
pouring  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  into  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

There  appear  to  be  two  sulphides  of  bismuth. 

Bvndphide  of  humuth  (BiS^),  is  sometimes  found  native ;  it  may  be  prepared 
by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  or  by  fusing  the  tersulphide  with  an 
equal  weight  of  bismath|  when  it  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  the  excess  of  metal 
may  be  decanted. 

Tersulphide  of  hiamuth  (BiS,),  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  hismtuh' 
glance;  it  has  a  gray  color  and  metallic  lustre;  its  crystals  are  prismatic,  and  it 
is  therefore  isomorphous  with  the  tersulphide  of  antimony. 

The  tersulphide  of  Insmuth  fuses  when  heated,  and,  with  access  of  air,  is  con- 
verted into  terozide,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  soIuUob  of  a  salt  of  bismuthy 
a  black  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  bismuth  is  obtained.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  it  dissolves  very 
qiaringly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  in  nitric. 

Metallurqt  of  Bismuth. 

§  266.  The  chief  forms  in  which  bismuth  occurs  in  nature  are  the  following : — 

Native  hiMmtith, 

Teroxide  of  litmuth^  which  forms  a  very  rare  mineral  known  as  hismtUh-ochre, 

Carbonate  of  bismuth. 

Bisulphide  of  bismuth. 

Tersulphide  ofbismtUhf  which  is  often  associated  with  the  sulphides  of  lead, 
copper,  and  silver. 

Arsenide  of  bismuth. 

Silicate  ofbismttth,  or  bismuth-hlende. 

Bismuth  is  always  extracted  from  the  ores  which  contain  it  in  the  state  of  metal. 
These  are  introduced  into  cast-iron  cylinders  placed  in  an  inclined  position  across 
a  furnace;  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  closed,  and  the  lower  only  partially 
so,  by  a  phite  pierced  with  a  hole  which  allows  the  bismuth  to  flow  into  a  recep- 
tacle placed  beneath;  the  cylinders  are  moderately  heated,  when  the  metal  fuses, 
and  is  thus  separated  from  the  earthy  matters  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 

The  uses  of  bismuth  are  very  limited. 

It  forms  certain  alloys  which  are  remarkable  for  their  great  fusibility. 

An  alloy  of  8  bismuth,  5  lead,  and  3  tin  is  known  as  Netoton's  fusible  alloy^ 
and  is  employed  for  taking  moulds,  &o.  This  alloy  fuses  at  about  203^  F.  (95  C), 
although  the  most  fusible  of  its  constituents  requires  a  much  higher  temperature. 

The  fusibility  of  these  alloys  may  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent  by  altering 
the  proportions  of  their  ingredients;  they  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  safety-valves  of  steam  engines,  which  fuse,  and  allow  the  egress 
of  steam  when  the  pressure  (and,  therefore,  the  temperature)  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain point;  but  since  the  alloy,  when  heated  for  some  time,  is  capable  of  separating 
into  a  less  fusible  compound  and  one  that  is  more  fusible,  these  valves  have  been 
found  unsafe.  Bismuth  enters  into  the  composition  of  some  kinds  of  pewter;  it 
is  also  employed  in  tt/pe-metaly  where  its  property  of  expanding  during  solidification 
causes  it  to  enter  the  very  finest  parts  of  the  mould. 

For  the  analysis  of  Newton's  fusible  alloy,  see  Quantitative  Analysis,  Special 
Methods. 
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Auay  of  Ores  of  Bismuth. — Ores  of  this  metal  are  assayed  by  fusion,  at  a 
moderate  heat,  with  considerable  quantities  of  borax  and  blade  flux.  The  button 
is  extracted  in  the  usual  manner^  and  weighed. 


GOLD. 

Si/m,  Au.    Eq.  197.*     Sp.  Gr.  19.8. 

§  267.  Prrparation  of  Part  Gold, — Standard  gold  is  alloyed  with  copper  and 
silver;  in  order  to  purify  it,  we  may  dissolve  it  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitn'o 
and  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  silver  as  insoluble  chloride. 
The  solution  is  diluted  and  filtered,  the  filtered  liquid  carefully  eyaporated  almost 
to  dryness,  to  expel  excess  of  acid;  water  is  then  added,  and  the  soludon  boiled 
with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron;  the  precipitated  sold  (in  the  fbnn  of  a  dark 
purple  powder)  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  subsequently  well  washed 
with  water;  if  great  care  be  taken  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  oxalic  acid  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  iron-salt,  since  the  gold  is  then  precipitated  in 
large  fli^es,  which  cohere  readily,  and  may  easily  be  washed. 

Properties, — Gold,  in  its  ordinary  form,  has  a  reddish-yellow  color  and  sietillie 
lustre,  which  may  be  greatly  improved  by  burnishing;  it  is  capable  of  crystaUisiDg 
in  forms  derived  from  the  cube,  and  is  often  found  in  nature  in  well-defined  eryatilB. 

When  very  much  extended,  gold  transmits  a  green  lieht;  in  very  fine  powdsTi 
it  is  bluish-purple  by  transmitted,  and  brown-red  by  reflected  light. 

The  spec.  grav.  of  fused  sold  is  19.26,  that  of  hammered  eold,  19.87. 

Gold  IS  almost  as  soft  as  lead;  it  is  the  most  malleable  and  ductile  of  metalSf 
insomuch  that  it  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  of  f  r^inrf  ^^  *^  ^^^  ^  thicknea^ 
one  grain  of  the  meUd  being  made  to  cover  56}  square  inches. 

The  tenacity  of  gold  is  inferior  to  that  of  iron,  copper^  platinum,  and  silver,  tat 
a  wire  A  inch  in  diameter  will  only  support  191  lbs. 

The  fusion  of  gold  requires  a  very  strong  white  heat,  and  its  conversion  into 
vapor  cannot  be  exhibitei  in  any  furnace,  but  is  very  perceptible  when  the  metal 
is  held  in  the  focus  of  a  powerful  burning  glass,  or  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe- 
flame,  or  placed  between  the  charcoal  points  of  a  galvanic  Wtery. 

Gold  suffers  greater  contraction  in  solidifying  than  any  other  metal.  It  under- 
goes no  change  by  exposure  to  air,  even  in  the  fused  state.  Like  iron,  gold  is 
capable  of  being  welded  at  a  high  temperature;  indeed,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, precipitated  gold  can  be  made,  by  pressure,  to  cohere  into  a  malleable 
mass. 

Gold  does  not  combine  directly  with  any  of  the  non-metallic  elements  except 
chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  phosphorus.  It  does  not  decompose  water  under 
any  circumstances. 

Neither  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nor  nitric  acid  will  act  upon  gold,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrochloric  acid  with  any  substance  (such  as  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid, 
binoxide  of  manganese)  capable  of  oxidizing  its  hydrogen,  will  readily  dissolve 
it  in  the  form  of  chloride;  selenic  acid  oxidizes  gold,  being  converted  into  seleniou 
acid. 

The  hydrated  alkalies  do  not  act  upon  gold,  even  when  fused  with  it,  unless 
air  have  access,  when  the  gold  is  converted  into  auric  acid,  which  combines  with 
the  alkali. 

The  higher  alkaline  sulphides  dissolve  this  metal  in  the  form  of  tersulphide. 

>  The  oquiralent  of  gold  is  often  represented  by  -ps=98.6,  in  which  case  the  two  oxides 
become  Anfi  and  Anfi^  and  to  on  for  the  corresponding  dilorides,  &o. 
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(Prot-)  oxide  of  gold AuO. 

Teroxide AuO,. 

Neither  of  that  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  oxygen-acids. 

Oxide  ob  Protoxide  of  Gold,  AuO. 

§  268.  This  oxide  is  precipitated  as  a  violet-colored  powder,  when  the  (proto-) 
chloride  of  gold  is  decomposed  hy  a  dilate  solution  of  potassa. 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  is  not  affected  by  oxygen- acids ;  hydro- 
chloric acid  decomposes  it,  forming  terchloride  of  gold,  a  portion  of  the  metal 
being  separated : — 

8AuO+3HCl=:AuCl,+3HO+An,. 

This  oxide  is  soluble  in  alkalies  only  at  the  moment  of  precipitation.* 

Although  oxide  of  gdd  does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen-acids,  a  salt 
has  been  obtained  which  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
with  hyposulphite  of  oxide  of  gold,  AuO.  8,0^,8  (NaO.SaOa),4Aq. 

This  salt  has  been  obtained  in  white  ne^les,  by  mixing  dilute  solutions  of 
terchloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  adding  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  the  latter,  but  readily  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  has  a  sweet  taste.  The 
salt  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  metallic  gold.  Nitric  acid 
also  causes  a  separation  of  metal.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  properties  of 
the  oxide  of  gold  and  of  the  hyposulphurous  acid  have  suffered  considerable 
alteration  in  this  combination ;  thus,  sulphate  of  iron,  chloride  of  tin,  and  oxalic 
acid  do  not  reduce  the  gold ;  again,  no  deposition  of  sulphur,  or  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  is  observed  on  mixing  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When 
the  solution  is  treated  with  chloride  of  barium,  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  containing 
barium  in  place  of  sodium,  is  formed. 

A  solution  of  the  soda-salt  is  employed  for  fixing  the  pictures  obtained  by  the 
Daguerreotype  process. 

PuaPLE  OF  Cassius,  AuO.SnOj,SnO.SnOa+4HO. 

I^q>aration, — Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of  this 
substance. 

I.  The  best  process  for  obtaining  it  in  the  pure  state  is  said  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: 810  grs.  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  1550  grs.  of  aqtia  regia,  consisting  of  1 
part  of  commercial  nitric,  and  4  parts  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  filtered,  diluted  with  20  or  80  ounces  of  water,  and  placed  in  contact 
with  granulated  tin ;  the  purple  precipitate  is  washed,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

II.  1  part  of  granulated  tin  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  2  other  parts  of 
tin  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  nitric  and  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
7  parts  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia^  composed  of  1  part  of  nitric  and  6 
parts  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  last  solution  is  diluted  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia  (bichloride  of 
tin) ;  to  the  mixed  solution,  that  of  (proto-)  chloride  of  tin  is  added,  drop  by 
drop,  till  the  precipitate  has  a  fine  purple  color ;  an  excess  of  this  reagent  renders 
hlmwn. 

I  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Fremy,  this  oxide  is  decomposed  by  alkalies 
into  metallic  gold  and  auric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali. 
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III.  An  alloy  is  made  by  fusing  together  1  part  of  gold,  )  part  of  tin,  and  4 
or  5  parts  of  silver;  this  alloy  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
silver,  leaving  the  gold  and  tin  in  an  oxidized  state  as  a  purple  residue. 

Properties. — The  nature  of  purple  of  Cassius  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  but  the  formula  given  above  explains  most  of  the  reacUoiu  exhibited 
by  this  compound. 

Purple  of  Cassius,  when  heated,  evolves  water  only,  leaving  a  residue  which 
consists  of  1  eq.  gold,  and  2  eqs.  binoxide  of  tin.  When  freshly  precipitated, 
purple  of  Cassius  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  expo- 
sure to  light,  becoming  blue,  and  finally  colorless,  metallic  gold  being  precipi- 
tated, whilst  binoxide  of  tin  remains  in  solution.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  bichloride  of  tin  being  formed,  and  metallic  gold  left. 

The  purple  of  Cassius  is  employed  for  imparting  a  purple-red  color  to  glaa  and 
porcelain. 

Teroxide  or  Gold,  Aurio  Acid,  AuO,. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  oxide^  a  solution  of  tcrchloride  of  gold  b  heated  with 
pure  magnesia,  and  the  mixture  of  magnesia  and  aurate  of  magnesia  thus  ob- 
tained, boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  magnesia,  leaving  hydrsfteS 
auric  acid.^ 

This  substance  has  a  yellow  or  brown  color ;  it  is  reduced  when  exposed  to 
light ;  the  water  is  easily  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  anhydrous  aurio  add  bdog 
left ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  this  last  is  decomposed  into  its  elements.  Aurio 
acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hydroohlorio  acid :— * 

AnO,+3HCl=AuCl,+3HO. 

It  also  dissolves,  to  some  extent,  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids^  but  is  pre- 
cipitated from  these  solutions  by  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  potassa  asd 
soda.  This  oxide  is  very  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  or 
carbon,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat;  alcohol  and  most  other  organic  snbstanetf 
also  separate  metallic  gold. 

The  hydrate  of  auric  acid  is  obtained  by  carefully  neutralizing  solution  of  ter 
chloride  of  gold  with  potassa. 

Aurate  ojf  potassa  is  prepared  by  dissolving  auric  acid  in  solution  of  potasn, 
and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  yellow  tufts,  the  formula  of 
which  is  KO.AuO,-f  6Aq.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  a  residue 
of  peroxide  of  potassium  and  metallic  gold.  Aurate  of  potassa  is  very  soluble 
in  water ;  the  solution  is  yellow,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  very  eaalj 
reduced.     This  salt  may  bo  used  for  electro-gilding. 

Aurate  of  soda  resembles  the  potassa-salt. 

Aurate  of  ammonia  is  not  known ;  when  auric  acid  is  digested  with  solution 
of  ammonia,  a  gray  compound  is  obtained,  the  formula  of  which  is  said  to  be 
AuO3.2NH3.HO;  this  compound  is  known  ^  fulminating  ^Mj  since  it  explodes 
with  great  violence  when  rubbed,  or  gently  heated,  and  often  spontaneously.' 

The  alkaline  aurates  yield,  with  the  salts  of  various  metals,  precipitates  of 
aurates,  which  are  mostly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants. 

A  compound,  in  which  the  teroxide  of  gold  appears  to  play  the  part  of  a  base 
is  precipitated  when  sulphite  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  aurate ;  it 
forms  long  silky  needles,  of  the  composition  AuO,  3SOg,6(KO.SO,)  +  5Aq. 

This  compound  is  sometimes  called  aurosulphite  of  poiasda,^      Its  soluticm 

*  A  better  process  consists  in  boiling  terchloride  of  gold  with  potassa  until  the  color  bu 
almost  disappeared,  precipitating  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  purifying  the  teroxide  thus  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  water. 

'  Another  fulminating  compound  of  gold  exists,  and  is  described  at  page  898. 

•  Sinoe  the  reactions  of  teroxide  of  gold  are  to  some  extent  masked  in  this  oombinatioii, 
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yields  a  fine  ooherent  deposit  of  gold  when  heated,  and  decomposes  after  a  time 
when  kept. 

Aq  intermediate  oxid%  of  gold,  having  the  composition  AuO,,  is  said  hy  some 
to  he  produced,  when  chloride  of  tin,  and  certain  organic  substances,  act  upon 
terchloride  of  gold. 

An  oxide  of  the  formula  AuO,,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Figuier. 

Chloride,  ob  Protochlobide,  of  Gold,  AuCl. 

§  269.  This  chloride  is  prepared  by  heating  the  terchloride  to  about  392^  F. 
(200®  C.) ',  it  is  then  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  insoluble  substance,  easily  de- 
composed, by  the  action  of  light  or  heat,  into  metallic  gold,  and  the  terchloride. 

Terchloridb  of  Gk)LD,  AuCIg. 

When  gold  is  dissolved  in  a^a  regxa  (one  part  nitric,  and  four  parts  hydro- 
chloric acid),  and  the  solution  carefully  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  a  red-brown, 
deliquescent,  crystalline  mass  of  the  terehloride  is  obtained.  This  compound  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  evolving  chlorine,  and  leaving  (proto-)  chloride  of  gold,  or 
metallic  gold,  according  to  the  temperature.  « 

The  terchloride  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  its  solution  is 
yellow,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  stains  the  skin  of  a  purple  color,  due  to  reduc- 
tion. Ether,  however,  dissolves  it  most  readily;  for,  if  an  aqueous  solution  be 
shaken  with  ether,  the  latter  abstracts  the  whole  of  the  salt,  and  forms  a  yellow 
layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  colorless  aqueous  liquid ;  the  ethereal  solution  is 
called  oMTum  potabUej  and  has  been  used  medicinally;  it  deposits  metallic  gold 
when  kept  for  some  time. 

Terchloride  of  gold  is  easily  reduced,  even  by  feeble  deoxidizing  agents;  thus 
hydrogen,  carbon,  carbonic  oxide,  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphurous 
and  phosphorous  acids  and  their  salts,  terchloride  of  antimony,  the  proto-salts  of 
iron,  nearly  all  the  metals,  most  organic  substances,  and  especially  oxalic  acid, 
precipitate  metallic  gold  from  a  solution  of  the  terchloride. 

The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  decompose  terchloride  of  gold,  giving  rise  to 
alkaline  aurates,  and  to  chlorides  of  the  alkali- metals ;  the  alkaline  aurates  re- 
main in  solution,  and  yield  a  precipitate  of  auric  acid  upon  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid.  The  action  of  potassa  upon  terchloride  of  gold  may  be  expressed  by  the 
eqnatioQ ; — 

AuCl,  -I-  4K0-K0.  AuO,+ 3KC1. 

Terchloride  of  sold  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  hydrochlorate, 
which  is  deposited  in  golden-yellow  prisms,  when  the  mixed  solutions  are  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

Terchloride  of  gold  is  capable  of  forming  very  definite  crystallisable  salts  with 
the  bydrochlorates  of  organic  bases,  and  since  these  compounds  always  leave 
metallic  gold  upon  ignition,  their  analysis  may  be  effected  with  great  precision, 
and  the  high  atomic  weight  of  gold  enables  us  to  ascertain  very  correctly,  from 
the  amount  of  this  metal,  the  equivalent  of  the  alkaloid  contained  in  the  double- 
salt 

The  terchloride  is  capable  of  combining  with  many  other  chlorides  to  produce 
double-salts,  which  are  generally  well  crystallized,  and  much  more  stable  than 
the  terchloride  itself. 

The  aurochioride  ofpotauium^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  crystallizes  in  yellow 
prisms  or  tables,  of  the  composition  KCLAuC],-l-5Aq;  it  is  decomposed  by 

Fremy  suggests  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  KO.AuOy4(K0.2SO,)4-5Aq.  This  salt  must 
be  preserved  io  alkaline  liquids,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  pure  water,  sulphuroas  acid 
being  evolved,  and  metiJlio  gold  deposited. 
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heat,  eyoIviDg  chlorine,  and  leaying  a  componnd  of  chloride  of  potaarinm  and 
(proto-)  chloride  of  gold. 

The  corresponding  sodiam  and  ammoninm  salts  have  the  formola  respect- 
irely : — 

NaCl.AuCl,+4Aq,  and 
NH^Cl.AuCl,+2Aq. 

Terchloride  of  gold  and  some  of  its  double  salts  are  occasionally  employed  in 
medicine. 

When  terchloride  of  gold  is  digested  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  a  powerful 
fulminating  compound  is  obtained,  the  constitution  of  which  ia  nnoertainj  it 
contains  gold,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Sulphides  of  Qold. 

The  sulphides  of  gold  are  but  little  known,  but  they  appear  to  correspond  to 
the  oxides. 

(^Proi<h)  sulphide  of  gM  is  obtained  as  a  dark  brown  precipitate^  when  sol- 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  terchloride : — ^ 

2AuCl,+3HS+3HO=2AuS+6HCl+SO^ 

When  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  is  employed,  a  black  precipitate  of 
tersulphide  of  cold  (AuS,)  is  obtained;  this  tersulphide  is  a  anlphor  add;  it 
dissolves  (though  not  very  readily)  in  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides,  and  is  efen 
capable  of  expelling  the  hydrosulphurio  acid  from  the  hydrosnlphates  of  alkaline 
aulphidcs. 

Acc(»rding  to  Leyol,  the  precipitate  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  a  boiling  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  is  not  the  sulphide,  but  the  metal:— 

4AuCl,+8HS+9HO=Au^+12Ha+3SO,. 
When  a  cold  solution  ia  employed,  the  precipitate  has  the  formula  AaS+ AnS^ 


METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

§  270.  Gold  is  always  found  in  the  metallic  state,  generally  alloyed  with  other 
motalsi  t'^pccially  with  silver  and  tellurium.' 

It  octnirs  9i>niotimcs  in  veins,  most  commonly  associated  with  quarts;  these 
voinsi  often  contain  in^n-pyrites,  and  ores  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  &c. 

Whon  the  nvks  which  are  traversed  by  such  veins  are  disintegrated  and  swept 
away  by  torrvnts  and  rivers^  the  heavy  particles  of  gold  are  deposited,  together 
with  i^irt  of  tho  quarts,  forming  an  auriferous  sand,  more  or  less  rich  in  the 
pn^ious  motnl  Mi/Zurici/  jfoid), 

«V<i/MY  •/•»/</  IS  generallv  found  either  in  scales,  or  erystalliied  in  cubes  and 
(X'lohotint.  or  forms  derived  from  these.  Nodules  of  gold  of  large  size  are  also 
m^metimes  found. 

Thijt  iuet.^l  is  found  in  conuderable  quantity  in  vdna  of  anlphide  of  silver,  in 
Mo\i<s\  lVru«  »nvi  the  Vnilian  mount^ns  in  Siberia.  Sand  very  rich  in  gold  is 
fvHind  iu  the  K\is  of  streams  in  Braiii  and  Africa;  allaTial  gold  is  also  met  with 
in  vxTv  uuuute  quantity  in  »«me  European  rivers,  eapeciaHy  in  France.  The 
i>svut  \Uy\\>vorio>  of  tliis  metal,  K>th  in  the  massive  anid  disseminated  states,'  in 
i\«htWuia  and  Austiaiia«  an  w«Il  known  to  alL 

^  tVMi^^vli"  %vm)vunx)»  vNf  »tt«fi^iie  of  (N-Ci  viUi  the  salpJiidcs  of  potasuom  and  sodivB 
*  IVmh  T  t\^  '«^  i^r  \V«iV  of  sSt^r  hat  be<a  footski  ia  the  gold-doit  from  Cafifonia. 
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Gold  cannot  jastlj  be  termed  a  rare  metal,  for  it  is  very  extensively  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  though  in  small  quantities. 

Extraction  of  Gold. — The  alluvial  gold  is  readily  separated  from  the  sand 
by  a  process  of  washing;  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose  differ  in  different 
oonntrics,  but  all  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  washing  away  the  earthy  impuri- 
ties, and  leaving  the  heavier  particles  of  gold;  when  the  grains  of  gold  are  mixed 
with  those  of  platinum  (as  is  sometimes  the  case),  they  are  shaken  with  mercury, 
which  dissolves  only  the  gold,  to  be  afterwards  separated  by  distillation. 

The  gold  obtained  by  washing  is  known  in  commerce  as  gold-dust. 

The  extraction  of  gold  from  rocky  ores  is  effected  either  by  fusion,  by  washing, 
or  by  amalgamation. 

The  process  of  /usion  consists  in  extracting  the  metal  with  which  the  gold 
happens  to  be  associated  (lead,  copper,  &c.),  and  separating  the  gold  from  the 
alloy  thus  obtained  (which  contains  the  whole  of  that  metal)  by  cupellation,  which 
will  be  described  in  the  section  upon  lead,  or  by  amalgamation,  a  process  to  be 
presently  noticed. 

The  washing  of  gold-ores  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  extraction 
of  allavial  gold. 

The  extraction  of  gold  by  amalgamation  is  carried  out  especially  with  auri- 
ferous pyrites.  The  mineral  is  well  agitated  in  a  sort  of  mill,  with  mercury,  a 
stream  of  water  being  at  the  same  time  employed  to  wash  away  the  earthy  im- 
purities; the  gold  and  silver,  if  any  be  present,  dissolve  in  the  mercury,  forming 
a  solid  amalgam,  which  is  collected  on  a  chamois  leather,  in  order  to  separate  it 
from  the  excess  of  mercury,  and  distilled,  when  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  remains, 
which  is  subjected  to  the  refining  process. 

Refining  of  Gold. — It  is  frequently  necessary  in  practice  to  separate  this 
metal  from  silver  and  copper;  this  is  the  case  in  working  the  American  ores  of 
silver,  and  in  the  separation  of  gold  from  old  coins.  The  process  applied  to  se- 
paradng  gold  and  silver  is  termed  the  parting  of  gold. 

The  alloy  is  granulated  by  being  poured,  in  a  fused  state,  into  water;  it  is  then 
boiled  in  a  vessel  of  platinum  or  of  cast  iron,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
the  copper  and  silver  are  thus  oxidized,  and  dissolved  as  sulphates,  sulphurous 
acid  being  evolved,  which  is  often  conducted  into  leaden  chambers,  and  reconverted 
into  oil  of  vitriol.^ 

The  residual  gold  still  contains  silver,  and  must  be  again  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  well  washed,  and  fused. 

In  order  to  separate  the  silver  and  copper,  the  solution  containing  the  two 
sulphates  is  heated  with  metallic  copper,  which  precipitates  the  whole  of  the 
nlver  in  a  spongy  state,  to  be  afterwards  washed,  dried,  and  fused. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  evaporated  to  crystallization,  and  the 
seid  mother-liquors  are  made  use  of  to  economize  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  fresh 
refining  process. 

For  the  complete  success  of  this  process  it  is  necessary  that  the  alloy  should 
not  contain  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  gold,  nor  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  copper. 
If  it  be  too  rich  in  gold,  it  is  fused  with  a  quantity  of  auriferous  silver. 

Alloys  poor  in  gold  and  silver  are  submitted  to  a  preliminary  roasting,  and 
afterwards  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per, leaving  an  alloy  sufficiently  rich  to  be  refined  in  the  ordinary  way. 

'  The  extraction  of  the  silver  proceeds  rapidly  at  first,  but  afterwards  yery  slowly,  and 
ia  nerer,  according  to  Pettenkoffer,  absolutely  perfect.  This  chemist  recommends  fusion 
with  biaulphate  of  soda  for  the  complete  purification  of  the  gold. 

MoreoTer,  the  residual  metal  contains  traces  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  basic  sulphate  of 
iron,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  treatment,  first  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards 
with  nitric  add. 
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By  thifl  process,  gold  may  be  economically  extracted  from  alloyB  ooDtaimng 
only  0  05  per  cent,  of  this  metal. 

Thcwrefined  gold  has  a  degree  of  pority  represented  by  the  fraction  -ff^w}  which 
indicates  that  1000  parts  of  metal  contain  995  of  gold. 

The  purification  may  be  carried  still  farther,  by  fusing  the  metal  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  silver,  and  boiling  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  the 
gold  undissolved  (quartafion). 

Perfectly  pure  gold  is  far  too  soft  to  be  employed  for  the  fabrioatioQ  of  coins, 
vessels,  ornaments,  &c. 

Goffi/or  coin  is  alloyed  with  1  part  of  copper  to  11  parts  of  pore  gold. 

Jewellers*  gMy  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  an  alloy  containing  8  parta  of  g<M 
to  1  of  copper. 

These  alloys  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of  silver. 

GoldUafy  is  made  by  rolling  out  a  bar  of  pure  gold  to  a  long  ribbon,  which  is 
then  cut  up  into  squares,  and  extended  by  beating,  between  layers  of  fine  rellam, 
with  a  heavy  hammer ;  the  thin  squares  are  then  subjected  to  a  second  beating 
between  layers  of  goldheaier*&-9kin  (prepared  from  the  intestines  of  the  ox),  tOl 
they  have  acquired  the  requisite  degree  of  extension ;  in  this  way,  an  oonoe  of 
gold  may  be  spread  over  a  surface  of  100  square  feet.  But  the  divimon  of  gold 
IS  carried  still  further  in  the  manufacture  of  the  gold-thread  used  in  embroideij; 
a  cylinder  of  silver  is  covered  with  a  quantity  of  goldleaf,  amonniing  to  aboat 
^  of  its  weight ;  it  is  then  drawn  through  holes  in  iron  plates  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  wire  as  thin  as  a  hair;  6  ounces  of  gold  may  thus  extend  over  a  wire  above 
200  miles  in  length,  and  yet,  if  this  wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  aoid|  the  ailver  is 
di»8o]viHi  out,  and  a  hollow  cylinder  of  gold  remains. 

Oold  combines  directly  with  almost  idl  other  metals. 

Copper  imparts  a  deeper  color  to  gold,  renders  it  harder  and  more  foaUe,  bat 
diminishes  its  malleability  and  ductility. 

The  ff/Aiyit  of  tjitld  ami  copper  have  a  lower  qiecifie  gravity  than  wonld  be  ex- 
pcottni  in  a  mere  mixture  of  the  two  metals.  A  minute  quantity  of  lead  is  capable 
of  iujuriu);  the  malleability  of  these  alloys.  Alloys  of  copper  and  gold,  being 
more  fusible  than  the  latter  metal,  are  employed  for  soldering  pieces  of  gold  to- 
gi»tlK»r. 

Gu.niNO. — Tn  order  to  gild  glass  or  porcelain,  goldleaf  is  powdered  and  mixed 
with  t'il  of  turpentine  and  borax;  the  mixture  is  painted  on  the  ware,  which  is 
then  strongly  boated  in  a  muflHe. 

\\\v<h1«  pI:u<tor,  &o.,  are  covered  with  goldleaf,  by  the  intervention  of  some 
adiiosivo  substance  (siie,  varnish,  tSic). 

Motals  an'  Oin-erwl  with  gi>ld  either  by  the  use  of  an  amalgam,  or  by  mere 
)mniei>'i«>u  in  a  solution  of  g«^ld,  or  by  the  electrotype  process. 

Tho  amalgam  of  i^^ld  is  prepaiwl  by  dissolving  g>)ld-leaf  in  meroury,  with  the 
aid  of  )uMt«  and  s<'{Kirating  the  excess  of  mercury  from  the  semi-solid  amalgam 
by  pn^sjtunv 

The  artioles  to  be  c^>ateii  with  gv^ld.  having  been  perfectly  cleaned,  are  amtl- 
g:uuateii  bv  rubbing  them  with  a  brash  which  has  been  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
nitiato  o('  iiK't\Hin\  aiid  e^nvrx:^  with  the  amalgam:  they  are  then  heated,  to  expel 
x\w  uutvurv,  and  burnivbed. 

*ri\v^  i:Uaui»:  of  e»»p;vr  ornaments  is  sometimes  effected  by  immersing  them  in 
a  IvMlm^i  >x»!utiot\  of  an  alkaline  aurite.  prepan>i  by  mixing  terehloride  of  gold 
with  an  e\\>>x'»  of  an  aiktline  carbiHiate. 

Ti»o  |'i>Hvv*  of  «'^*tx^T»N.iV7iV/  et.>QS2sts  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  gold  by  t 
ir^t\,uno  onir\nt«  in  siK^h  a  manner  that  the  m.^tal  shall  be  deposited  npon  the 
obuvi*  to  K^  cilt-  A  s^^Iuti^n  of  lene^TaniJe  of  gold  in  cyanide  of  potassium  ia 
iC^^n*  lal- \  emj^loxYvl ;  this  is  plawd  in  a  w.vden  vi*«iel,  varnished  interiorly,  and 
iW  aitKMra  t\%  Ki>  v«{vr^trd  up^^n  are  suspended  in  i: :  these  are  connected  with  the 
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negative^copper)  pole  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  positive  (amalgamated  lioc)  pole 
oommanicates  with  a  plate  of  gold  suspended  in  the  soiutioDy  and  iatended  to 
duaolvei  and  thus  to  replace,  the  gold  deposited. 

CJopper  and  its  allojs,  as  well  as  iron,  steel,  and  tin,  may  bo  gilt  in  this  way, 
pTOTiaed  that  the  last  three  are  first  covered  with  a  film  of  copper,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  immersed  in  a.  solution  of  cyanide  of  copper  in  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. 

§  271.  Assay  of  Allots  of  Gold. — For  practical  purposes,  the  value  of 
alloys  of  gold  is  often  estimated  by  means  of  the  touchstone.  This  is  a  hard 
black  stone,  originally  brought  from  Lydia,  but  now  obtained  from  Silesia;  the 
Silesian  touchstone  is  a  species  of  basalt. 

The  alloy  to  be  examined  is  rubbed  upon  this  stone,  when  it  leaves  a  streak 
varying  in  appearance  according  to  the  composition  of  the  alloy;  the  first  few 
strMks  are  unnoticed,  since  most  alloys  are  improved  in  color  by  refining  the 
gpld  at  the  surface ;  by  comparing  the  streaks  left  upon  the  stone  with  those  pro- 
duced by  auriferous  alloys  of  known  composition,  the  operator  is  enabled,  after 
a  little  experience,  to  judge,  approximatively,  of  the  proportion  of  gold ;  this  is 
rendered  still  easier  by  moistening  the  streaks  with  a  mixture  of  98  parts  of  nitric 
aeid  of  sp.  gr.  1.34  and  2  parts  of  hydrochloric  of  1.17,  which  readily  dissolves 
the  copper,  but  not  gold ;  the  effect  of  the  acid  upon  the  streaks  is  compared  with 
that  upon  streaks  made  by  the  standard  alloys. 

In  experienced  hands  this  mode  of  testing  gives  results  which  are  correct  within 
1  per  cent. 

AwMoyof  AUoyt  of  GM  hy  Cup^Uatwn. — The  only  alloys  of  gold,  the  assay  of 
which  is  of  practical  importance,  are  those  containing  silver  or  copper,  or  both. 
The  amount  of  gold  existing  in  the  alloy  is  first  roughly  ascertain^  by  means  of 
the  touchstone ;  7  or  8  grs.  of  the  alloy  are  then  fused,  upon  a  cupel  made  of 
bone-ash,  and  placed  in  a  muffle,  with  so  much  silver  (accurately  weighed)  as, 
together  with  the  silver  previously  existing  in  the  alloy,  will  give  a  proportion 
of  8  or  4  parts  for  1  part  of  gold;  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  pure  lead  is  employed 
equal  to  about  3  or  4  times  that  of  the  gold  and  silver;  the  lead  is  first  introduced 
into  the  heated  cupel,  and  when  it  is  in  complete  fusion,  the  gold  and  silver  are 
thrown  in,  wrapped  up  together  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

When  the  cupellation  is  finished,  which  the  operator  recognizes  by  the  clear 
appearance  and  tranquil  state  of  the  metallic  button,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  its  weight  carefully  determined ;  by  subtracting  this  weight  from  that  of  the 
alloy  and  silver  originally  employed,  the  amount  of  copper  is  ascertained. 

nie  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  is  now  annealed  and  beaten  into  a  thin  plate,  which 
18  rolled  up  and  heated  in  a  flask  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid ;  when  this 
ceases  to  act  it  is  decanted,  and  the  comet  (as  it  is  termed)  is  boiled  with  a  more 
coBoentrated  acid ;  it  is  afterwards  washed  with  water  till  the  washings  are  no 
longer  rendered  turbid  by  hydrochloric  acid;  the  flask  is  then  filled  with  water, 
dosed  with  the  thumb,  and  carefully  inverted  into  a  crucible  filled  with  water, 
80  that  the  comet  may  fall  into  the  crucible,  where  it  is  dried,  ignited,  and  after- 
wards weighed;  its  weight,  subtracted  from  that  of  the  original  cornet,  gives  that 
of  the  silver. 

The  first  of  these  operations,  where  the  gold  is  alloyed  with  three  parts  of 
silver,  is  known  as  quartationy  while  the  separation  of  the  two  metals  by  nitric 
aeid  is  termed  parting. 

The  theory  of  the  cupellation  is  very  simple;  the  copper  and  lead  are  oxidized 
by  the  current  of  air  passing  through  the  muffle,  and  the  suboxide  of  copper  is 
dueolved  by  the  fused  oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  and  absorbed  by  the  bone-ash 
cupel;  whilst  the  gold  and  silver  remain  untouched. 

If  there  were  less  silver  than  amounted  to  three  times  the  weight  of  the  gold, 
the  ptfting  by  nitric  acid  would  not  be  complete,  whereasi  if  considerably  more 
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silver  were  employed,  the  gold  would  be  left  in  a  very  finely  divided  statei  tnd 
oonld  not  readily  oe  weighed. 

This  process,  though  not  abeolntely  correct^  is  8ufli(»ently  so  for  all  oommereial 
purposes. 

For  the  analysis  of  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  ase  Quantitative  Analy- 
ab,  Special  Methods. 

The  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  auriferous  sand  may  be  determined  roughly 
by  washing  a  large  quantity,  and  weighing  the  residual  gold,  but  more  accurately 
by  extracting  the  metal  with  nitro-hydroohlorio  acid,  and  reducing  the  gold  with 
oxalic  add,  with  the  precautions  mentioned  above. 

Auay  of  Auriferous  Ores. — If  the  ore  to  be  examined  oontuna  oxide  of 
lead,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fuse  it  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  black  flux. 

If  the  ore  contain  no  oxide  of  lead,  it  should  be  fused  with  a  mixture  oi 
litharge  and  black  flux. 

^  When  considerable  quantities  of  deoxidising  agents  are  present,  such  as  pyrites^ 
Ac,  litharge  only  mav  be  used. 

Sometimes,  when  the  quantity  of  reducing  minerab  present  is  very  large,  so 
that  too  much  lead  would  be  reduced  if  enough  litharge  were  added  to  oxidiBi 
and  remove  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  a  little  nitre  is  added,  together  with  the 
litharge. 

If  400  grains  of  ore  are  employed,  they  should  be  mixed  with  about  sft  eipsl 
weight  of  litharge,  and  about  300  grains  of  black  flux. 

The  button  of  lead  obtained  should  never  weigh  more  than  200  grains. 

The  fusion  is  conducted  in  a  wind  furnace.  The  button,  which  ooosists  of 
lead,  silver,  sold,  copper,  &c,  is  then  cupelled  and  parted  as  in  the  analyns  of 
allovs  of  gold  (p.  401). 

When  the  amount  of  gold  is  required  in  a  mixture  of  gold  and  quaiis  fise 
from  other  minerals,  it  may  be  very  readily  calculated  from  the  specific  gravitiei 
of  the  eonstituents  as  compared  with  that  of  the  mixture.  If  possible,  a  pieei 
of  pure  quarts  may  be  separated  from  the  mass,  and  its  actual  specific  gravitj 
determined;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  number  2.6  may  be  taken  as  sai- 
ciently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

The  calculation  is  effected  as  follows : — 

Let  m  =  specific  gravity  of  the  gold. 
"    w  =  "  "       quarti. 

"   /)  =  "  "       mixture. 

«    X  =  weight  of  gold  per  cent 
Then  100  -    x  =  weight  of  quarts  per  cent 

X 

~.  ss  volume  of  gold  in  100  parts  by  weight 


m 
100 -X 


s=  volume  of  quarts         "  " 


fi 

100 

=  volume  of  100  parts,  by  weighty  of  the  mixture. 

jr       100-r       100 

m  n  p 

w/Kr  -f  100  mp  —  fM/vr  ^  UK>  ma 

(»•;>  —  mp^  X  ^  100  {mm  —  «p) 

1(H)  (wi,  —  rmp) 

'*  V  — *•/> 

A  rv^^ult  oxpn>S9^1  by  saying  that  tMe  qmantitj^  of  gold  per  cent  in  a  mixturt 
<%r*  yiv/f^  «tfti^  qw»rUy  i$  the  qmotienl  oUaimed  hf  diridinfff  bf  the  dijfhmet  of  Ae 
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products  of  (he  q>eajic  gravitif  of  geld  and  quartz  tnuUipited  with  (hat  of  (he 
mixtMre^  100  iimee  the  difference  between  the  products  of  the  specific  gratuity  of 
gold  into  that  of  quarts,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  into  tliat  of  the 
mixture. 


PLATINUM. 

Sgm.  Pt    Eq.  98.7.    Sp.  Or.  21.5. 

§  272.  Tbi8*8omewhat  rare  metal  was  not  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
word  platina,  signifying  little  silver. 

Frtparaiion, — The  extraction  of  this  metal  from  its  ores  will  be  described 
hereafter;  the  platinum  of  commerce  is  nearly  pure,  containing  merely  a  little 
indium,  which  renders  it  harder,  but  somewhat  less  malleable  than  pure  plati- 
num; in  order  to  purify  the  ordinary  metal,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
add,  the  solution  evaporated  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  the  residue  redissolved  in 
water^  and  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  which  produces  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  containing  the  double  chlorides  of  platinum  and  potassium, 
and  of  iridium  and  potassium.  This  is  dried,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  heated  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible;  the  bichloride  of  phitinum  is 
decomposed  according  to  the  equation  :-^ 

PtCl,+2(KO.CO,)==Pt+2KCl+0,+2CO,; 

the  iridium  is  converted  into  oxide,  which  is  left  behind,  together  with  the  plati- 
num, when  the  fused  mass  is  washed  with  water;  this  residue  is  heated  with 
dilate  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  platinum ;  the  solution 
is  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the  platinum  thus  precipitated  as  a 
doable  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  which  may  be  washed  and  heated 
to  redness,  when  the  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chlorine  are  expelled,  and  the 
metal  left  as  a  spongy  mass,  the  conversion  of  which  into  malleable  platinum  will 
be  presently  described. 

Properties — Platinum  is  a  nearly  white  metal,  capable  of  a  high  lustre;  it  is 
the  heaviest  substance  known,  its  specific  gravity  being  21.5.  It  is  very  malle- 
able and  ductile,  standing  next  to  gold  and  silver  with  respect  to  the  latter 
quality.  Platinum  is  remarkable  for  its  tenacity,  in  which  it  is  only  surpassed 
by  iron  and  copper.  A  wire  of  this  metal^  of  ^^  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain 
a  weight  of  361  lbs. 

Platinum  is  rather  a  soft  metal ;  it  is  harder  than  copper,  but  not  so  hard  as 
silver.  It  is  less  expansive  by  heat  than  any  other  metal,  and  conducts  it  very 
slowly.  Platinum  is  employed  in  three  difiFurent  forms,  yiz.,  malleable  platitium, 
spongy  plotinum,  and  platinum- blacky  which  ib  in  an  extremely  divided  state.  We 
have  already  mention^  that  spongy  platinum  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  The  preparation  of  platinum- black  will 
be  presently  described. 

Iq  either  of  these  forms,  platinum  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  con- 
densing gases  in  its  pores,  and  thus  seeming  to  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  them ; 
even  malleable  platinum  exhibits  this  property  in  a  high  degree ;  hence,  a  per- 
fectly clean  plate  of  this  4netal  is  capable  of  inducing  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  This  property  may  also  be  ex- 
hibited by  suspending  a  helix  of  platinum-wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lauip, 
which  18  allowed  to  heat  the  wire  to  redness^  and  then  suddenly  blown  out ;  the 
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wire  will  then  continue  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  red  heat,  in  oomeqnenoe  of 
the  enersetic  combination  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen 
induced  by  the  peculiar  8ur£GU)e-action  of  the  metal.  In  this  caae  the  alcohol  is 
not  completely  burnt ;  acrid  odors,  due  to  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  this  body, 
are  evoWed.  The  experiment  is  even  more  satis&otory  when  a  platinum  crucible 
is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  gause  gaa-bumery  and  the  gas  extin- 
ffuished,  and  rapidly  turned  on  again,  when  Uie  cold  stream  of  gas  will  maintain 
die  temperature  of  the  crucible. 

This  interesting  property  of  platinum  will  be  reverted  to  in  the  deacription  of 
platinum-black. 

Platinum  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  exposure  to  air,  even  at  hi|^  tempera- 
tures; it  is  very  infusible,  and  does  not  undergo  a  change  of  state  in  the  hottest 
furnaces ;  it  may,  however,  be  easily  fused  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowppe-flame, 
or  between  the  charcoal  points  of  a  powerful  galvanfc  battery.  A  plmUnum  wire, 
held  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  emits  brilliant  wlute  sparka  (dne 
to  the  combustion  of  the  metal?).  A  very  high  temperature  appears  to  volatiliae 
it  slightly. 

Platinum  is  very  easily  welded,  especially  at  a  high  temperaturs. 

This  metal,  like  gold,  is  unalterable  by  many  chemical  agents,  and  hence  is 
largely  employed  in  the  forms  of  crucibles,  spatulas,  dishes,  wire,  and  foil,  in 
chemical  operations ;  since,  however,  it  is  very  costly,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
chemist  be  fully  acquainted  with  thedreumstances  under  which  platinom  vessels 
are  acted  upon,  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  accidents. 

Platinum  does  not  decompose  water  under  anycircnmstanoes;  it  is  not  attacked 
by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid ;  but  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  bydroehlorie 
acids  dissolves  it  in  the  form  of  bichloride.  Potassa  and  soda,  in  the  fused  statc^ 
act  upon  platinum,  probably  in  the  same  way  as  upon  gold,  by  indodng  the  io> 
tion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  metal. 

Lithia  acts  upon  platinum  much  more  rapidly  than  the  above  alkaliea. 

A  mixture  ot  potassa  and  nitrate  of  potassa  (which  is  produced  by  the  sdioi 
of  heat  upon  the  latter),  attacks  this  metal  very  readily. 

Several  other  oxides,  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat,  also  affect  platinum. 

Chlorine  slowly  attacks  platinum ;  iodine  and  bromine  have  no  effect  upon  it 
In  the  nascent  state,  however,  these  elements  are  capable  of  acting  upon  the 
metal. 

Fluorine  appears  to  combine  readily  with  platinum. 

Malleable  platinum  is  scarcely  affected  by  sulphur,  even  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture :  spongy  platinum,  however,  combines  with  it. 

Phosphorus  and  arsenic  act  upon  platinum  at  a  high  temperature,  formiog  t 
very  fusible  phosphide,  or  arsenide ;  hence,  substances  containing  phosphorus  in 
an  unoxidiEod  state  (^brain,  blood,  &c  ),  should  never  be  burnt  in  a  crucible  of 
this  metal,  neither  should  phosphates  be  heated  in  contact  with  reducing  agents 
in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Silict^n  in  the  nascent  state  converts  platinum  into  a  brittle  silicide ;  henee, 
silicic  acid  and  carln^n  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  simultaneously  in  contact 
with  pUtinuro  at  a  high  temperature;  for  this  reason, platinum  vessels  are  nerer 
directly  hoatt>d  by  a  c^>aK  coke,  or  charwial  fine,  but  are  imbedded  in  a  layer  (J 
macnosia,  auvl  incWxl  in  a  Hessian  crucible. 

Mi^t  metals  are  iMpable  of  combining  directly  with  platinum,  if  the  tempert* 
ture  be  sufiioientlv  hi^rh,  so  that  we  should  avoid  the  contact  of  this  metal  with 
easily  rtslucible  metallic  oxides  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents  (filter-paper, 
for  instance* "^ 

>Vhcu  platinum  is  aM\\Ted  with  siiver,  it  becomes  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  this 
is  ot>en  oiiod  as  an  example  of  catalytic  acd-Mi. 

/^^l^Mcavl-^t^^'^. — This  fvwm  of  platinum,  whidi  derives  importance  from  tk 
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interesting  prooeases  of  oxidation  which  it  is  capable  of  inducing,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  several  methods : — 

I.  (Aroto-)  chloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  po- 
tassa,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  alcohol  is  added,  by  degrees,  with  constant  stirring, 
to  the  hot  liquid;  the  platinum  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder,  which  is  boiled, 
BQOceflfliTely,  with  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  potassa,  and  water. 

II.  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  boiled,  with  constant  agitation,  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  sugar,  when  the  sodium  takes  the  chlorine  of  the  bichloride 
of  platinum,  and  the  metal  is  precipitated,  the  oxygen  of  the  soda  serving  to 
convert  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  suear  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

III.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  (proto-)  sulphate  of  platinum  with  alcohol. 

By  whichever  method  the  platinum-black  is  prepared,  it  must  be  very  carefully 
washed,  and  dried  between  blotting-paper. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  platinum-black  (or  spongy  platinum)  is 
thrown  into  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  causes  combination,  attended 
by  explosion,  and  that  a  jet  of  hydrogen  may  be  inflamed  by  directing  it  upon 
platinam  in  one  of  these  states,  air  being  present  (see  p.  119). 

If  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  be  passed  over  platinum-black,  or 
sponge,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  produced. 

A  mixture  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  with  an  excess  of  oxygen, 
passed  over  heated  spongy  platinum,  or  platinum-black,  gives  rise  to  nitric  acid : — 

NH,+0,=H0.N0,+2H0. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  when  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
gen, and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  platinum,  yield  ammonia  and  water : — 

N0,-fH,=.NH,+2H0.* 

Both  spongy  platinum  and  platinum-black  lose  these  peculiar  properties  after 
some  time,  but  they  may  be  revived  by  heating  with  nitric  acid,  washing  with 
water,  drying  at  a  gentle  heat,  and,  in  the  case  of  spongy  pUtinum,  heating  to 
redness. 
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(Prot.)  oxide PtO 

Binoxide PtO, 

Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Platinum. 

PtO. 

§  278.  This  oxide  is  known  only  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  which  is  obtained,  as 
a  black  powder,  by  decomposing  the  (proto-)  phloride  of  platinum  with  potassa. 

'  It  is  in  the  department  of  organic  chemistry  that  we  find  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  the  aetion  of  platinum-black. 

If  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  projected  upon  a  little  platinum-black,  the  latter  becomes  vividly 
ineandeacent,  and  the  excess  of  alcohol  takes  fire ;  again,  when  platiuum-black  is  placed 
in  a  capsule  and  covered  with  a  bell-jar,  the  sides  of  which  are  wetted  with  alcohol,  the 
latter  is  gradually  oxidiied,  and  converted  into  acetic  acid: — 

AlcohoL  Acetic  acid. 

Fomde  aeid,  moreover,  is  immediately  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  by  contact 
with  platinum-black: — 

C,HO,.  HO+Ojn»2COj+2HO. 
' » ' 

Formic  acid. 
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The  bydnted  oxide,  when  freshlj  precipitated,  diesolvee  in  ezeeae  of  potasaa. 

If  the  hydrate  be  heated,  it  parts  with  water  and  oxygen,  leaTing  metallio 
platinum ;  m  fact^  this  oxide  is  very  unstable;  moet  redoeing  agents  decompose 
It  with  facility.  Oxide  of  platinum  possesses  feeble  basic  characters;  it  dissolTes 
slowly  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids,  yieldins  brown  aolutioiis. 

When  this  oxide  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  metal  is  separated,  and 
bichloride  of  platinum  formed  : — 

2PtO+2HCl=PtCl,+Pt+2HO. 

The  salts  of  (prot-)  oxide  of  platinum  are  little  known,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  crystallize ;  the  oxalate  has  been  obtained  in  copper-red  needles  by  heating 
hydra  ted  binoxide  of  platinum  with  oxalic  acid.^ 

Solutions  of  (prot-)  oxide  of  platinum  are  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  am- 
monium, and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  binoidde. 

BnroxiDE  or  Platinum,  Plahnio  Acid. 

PtO^ 

Anhydrous  binoxide  of  platinum  may  be  obtained  by  ffentlj  beating  the 
hydrate ;  it  is  a  black  powder,  which  does  not  dissoWe  in  aoida  or  alkalies. 

The  hydrate  (PtO,-2HO),  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  bidbkiide  of 
pladnum  with  an  excess  of  potassa,  when  a  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
potassium  is  first  precipitated,  but  redissolves  on  gently  heating,  being  oonTcrted 
into  platinate  of  potassa;  if  the  solution  be  now  mixed  with  excess  of  aeetie 
acid,  the  hydrated  binoxide  of  pladnum  is  precipitated. 

This  hydrate  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate,  somewhat  resembling  the  sesqQi* 
oxide  of  iron  ;  when  heated,  it  loses  first  its  water,  and  then  the  oxygen.  It*  is 
easily  decomposed  b?  reducing  agents. 

The  hydrato  dissolyes  in  actds  and  alkalies,  yielding  brown  solations;  heoee^ 
binoxide  of  platinum  is  another  example  of  an  oxide  which  playSi  indiffiBiendji 
the  part  of  a  weak  base  and  that  of  a  weak  acid. 

FulminatiHt/  Platinum. — This  substance,  which  is  probably  a  compound  of 
binoxide  of  platinum  with  ammonia,  is  obtained  by  adding  the  latter  reagent  to 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  platinum,  and  digesting  the  basic  doubI^' 
salt  then  precipitated,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  soda. 

It  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  exploded  by  friction  or  percussion,  but  deto- 
nates violently  when  heated  to  about  400**  F.  (204**  C)  Oire  should  therefore 
bt«  taken,  lest  it  Should  be  formed,  unexpectedly,  in  examining  the  compounds  of 
platinum. 

The  fifatiHafef  oj  pottina  and  m>fa  may  be  crystallised ;  they  are  decompoKd 
by  aoids,  platinio  acid  (hvdraled  binoxide  of  platinum)  being  separated. 

Xi'trxift  or  In'niKriiif  of  ^^^ttinum  is  formed  when  an  alloy  of  platinum  vA 
silver  is  diss^>lved  in  nitric  acid:  it  may  be  pi^paied  by  dissolving  the  hydrated 
biiu^xide  iu  nitric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  bichloride  of  platinum  with  nitrate  of 
ailver. 

This  nitrate  does  not  crrstalliie:  it  has  a  dark-brown  color,  and  leaves  metallic 
plntttuim  when  ex(xyH\l  to  heat. 

N)tr:ite  of  binoxide  of  platinum  forms  double-salta  with  the  alkaline  nitrates. 

In  o^KT  to  pr\*j>are  the  Suf^^ttt  of  BtHortde  of  i'Ai/invm,  the  bisulphide  b 
oxidia^sl  >ft uh  fuming  nitric  acid«  and  the  lii^uid  CTaporated  to  dryness  with  i 
little  >ulphurio  acid.     The  sulphate  has  a  dark-brown  color,  and  is  very 


'  \  aouM,^  ^'•^i  of  ihe  forittttU  2  rw^  iskV^vK'^'S^VHl^Aq,  is  deposited  as  a  white 
|m>sm|m«hU\  ^h«-n  Ih**  «iouM«  eSUxnvW  s^f  pUunom  and  poussiam  (KCLPtCl,)  is  h«ted 
>ft\(U  »u:)'hiU^  «\t'  |s<u>a4k  Atisi  t^«  c\v«H«9»  »olattoa  coBceatimtcd  by  eTaporatiou. 
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in  water;  it  does  not  cryataHise.  Sulphate  of  binoude  of  platinum  eombinea 
with  the  alkaline  sulphates  to  form  double-salts. 

An  iniermediate  oxide  o/plati»um  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  bj  the  action 
of  nitrie  aoid  on  fulminatvig  platinum. 

Some  chemists  assert  that  a  crystalline  compound  of  plalinum  with  hydrogen 
is  obtained,  when  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  water. 

ChxiOrids  or  Protoghlorids  o¥  Platinum,  PtCl. 

§  274.  Preparation, — In  order  to  prepare  the  (proto-)  chloride,  platinum  is 
dissolved  in  aqua  regic^  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
heated  on  an  oil-bath  to  about  400^  F.  (204^  C)  as  long  as  any  chlorine  is 
disengaged. 

This  chloride  is  also  precipitated  when  sulphurous  acid  is  passed  through 
solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  not  containing  an  excess  of  acid : — 

PtCl,+2H0+S0,=H0.S0,+HCl+PtCl. 

I\vperties, — (Proto-)  chloride  of  platinum  has  a  grayish-green  color;  it 
blackens  slightly  when  exposed  to  light;  all  the  chlorine  may  be  expelled  by  a 
high  temperature ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  portion  of  it  being  decomposed  into  metal  and 
bichloride.     It  dissolves  more  readily  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Alkalies  decompose  the  chloride,  forming  oxide  of  platinum. 

Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  precipitated  oy  chloride  of  ammonium, 
but  on  carefully  evaporating  the  liquid,  yellow  crystals  are  obtained,  of  the 
formnla  PtCl.NB^Cl. 

•  Similar  compounds  may  be  formed  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium. 

Chloride  of  platinum,  when  treated  with  ammonia,  gives  rise  to  several  new 
compounds,  the  most  important  of  which  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

Ammoniated  Chloride  of  Platinum.  Green  Saltof  Magnw,  PtCl.NH,. 
This  compound  is  formed  when  (proto-)  chloride  of  platinum  is  digested  for  some 
time  with  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is,  however,  more  readily  prepared  as 
follows :  sulphurous  add  is  passed  through  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  deep  red  liquid  ceases  to  preci- 
pitate a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  the  solution  is  then  boiled,  and 
ammonia  gradually  added,  when  the  green  salt  is  precipitated  in  fine  crystalline 
needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  green  compound  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  and  the  solution  deposits  yellowish-white  prismatic  crystals,  of  the 
formula  PtCl,2NH,+H0. 

This  last  is  known  as  the  white  compound  of  Revief,  and  should  be  written 
PtN^HgCl+HO,  since  it  is  the  chloride  of  a  new  radical,^  the  formula  of  which 
is  PtN^EI,.     The  water  is  expelled  at  212°  F.,  leavmg  the  anhydrous  chloride. 

By  dissolving  the  white  compound  of  lleiset  in  hot  water,  and  decomposing  it 
with  sulphate  of  silver,  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  the  filtered  solution, 
on  evaporation,  yields  colorless  crystals,  of  the  formula  PtN^HgO-SO,;  these  are 
the  sulphate  of  a  new  base,  PtN,HgO,  which  may  be  isolated  by  carefuUv  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  with  baryta-water,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in 
vacuOf  when  white  crystals  are  obtained,  of  the  formula  PtN,HgO.HO. 

This  hydrated  base  bears  a  great  analogy  to  hydrate  of  potassa ;  it  is  deliques- 
oent^  has  a  caustic  taste,  reacts  strongly  alkaline  to  test-papers,  and  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  it  is  also  capable  of  expelling  ammonia  from  its 
salts. 

1  This  radical  has  been  recently  named  dyf>UUotammoHium;  the  base  corresponding  to  it 
being  termed  d^platoBomme, 
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A  pretty  complete  series  of  the  salts  of  this  base  has  been  obtained. 

When  it  is  heated  to  280''  F.  (110<'  C))  it  parts  with  ammonia  and  water, 
and  is  converted  into  PtNH,0  (oxide  of  piaio$ammonium\  which  is  a  new  base, 
insoluble  in  water;  the  ndjJiate  of  this  base  has  the  formoia  PtNH.O.SOs+HO; 
the  nitrate  is  represented  by  PtNH,O.NOf.  These  salts  are  converted  into  salts 
of  the  base  PtN,HgO,  when  dissolved  in  ammonia.  The  chloride  corresponding 
to  this  base,  viz.  PtNHgCl,  is  isomeric  with  thb  green  salt  of  Magnos,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  dissolving  that  compound  in  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  when  the  new  salt  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

When  the  green  compound  of  Magnus  (PtCl,NH,)  is  heated  with  nitric  add, 
it  dissolves,  and  the  solution  yields  white  crystals,  which  have  the  formula 
PtClN^HgONO,;  in  this  reaction,  1  equivalent  of  (proto-)  chloride  of  platinum 
has  been  abstracted  from  the  ammoniated  chloride,  and  an  equivalent  <^  oxygen 
added ;  the  compound  thus  formed  is  in  fact  the  nitrate  of  another  base  (usually 
termed  Gron's  hage,  from  its  discoverer),  PtClN^HgO,  which  is  the  oxide  of  a 
radical  PtClN.H,,  isomeric  with  the  chloride  of  Reiset's  radical  PtN^H,.  Ndther 
the  radical  nor  the  base  itself  has  been  isolated. 

By  dissolving  the  ammoniated  (proto-)  chloride  of  platinum  in  a  large  excess 
of  nitric  acid,  two  more  nitrates  are  obtained,  having  the  formulae 

Pt,C10AHts,  2N0^  and  Pt^Cl,0,N4H„  2N0,. 

The  former  of  these  is  deposited  in  needles  as  the  liquid  coob,  and  the  litter 
may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor. 

Other  salts  of  the  base,  PtgClO^N^H^  (Raewnk^s  hcue)  have  been  obtained. 

We  have  now  become  acquainted  with  the  three  well-defined  aeries  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  table : — 

Hjpothetioal  RadioaL  Base.  Chloride. 

Reiset's  first  base  .  .  PtN.Hg  (PtN,H.)0  (PtN,Hg)Cl 
Reiset's  second  base  .  PtNH,  (PtNH,)0  (PtNH,)Cl 
Gros'sbase   .     .     .    PtClN^H.    (PtClN,He)0    (PtClN.HJCl 

(not  isolcUed) 

But  little  can  be  at  present  made  out  respecting  the  true  constitution  of  these 
very  interesting  compounds. 

Bichloride,  or  Perchloride  of  Platinum,  PtCl,. 

§  275.  Preparation, — This  salt,  commonly  called  chloride  of  platinum,  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  add 
and  one  part  of  nitric,  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistenoe 
of  a  syrup,  redissolving  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporating,  to 
expel  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  the  syrupy  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling;  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  be  not  overheated.  Platinum-wire  should  not  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  since  it  dissolves  very  slowly;  pieces  of  platinum  foil  and  old  crucibles 
should  be  dissolved ;  they  must  be  previously  cleaned,  however,  by  boiling  80^ 
oessively  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  water,  and  then  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  laboratory,  to  prepare  the  bichloride  of  platinam 
from  platinum  residues,  which  should  always  be  saved  for  this  purpose.  These 
residues  may  contain  a  great  variety  of  substances,  and  the  pure  platinum  mast 
be  extracted  from  them  as  follows;  the  residues,  filters,  &c.,  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  dish,  then  transferred  to  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  very  strongly 
icnited  with  excess  of  air,  by  which  all  organic  and  volatile  matters  are  expelled; 
the  residue  is  boiled  successively  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  water, 
and  with  concentrated  nitric  acid;  lastly,  again  with  water  (two  or  three  times), 
and  dissolved  in  nitro- hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  may  be  evaporated,  as 
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directed  above,  and  if  any  doubt  still  exist  as  to  its  purity,  the  residue  may  be 
disBoWed  in  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered,  apd  again  evaporated. 

Prapertieg. — ^The  bichloride  of  platinum  has  a  dark  rod-brown  color,  and  does 
not  crystallize;  it  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  When 
heated,  it  leaves,  first,  the  (proto-)  chloride,  and  then  the  metal. 

When  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gives  a  dark  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  the  anhvdrous  bichloride. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  combine?  with  many  other  chlorides  to  form  double- 
salts. 

This  salt  is  a  very  useful  reagent ;  it  is  much  employed  in  the  laboratory 
for  the  precipitation  and  estimation  of  potassium  and  ammonium;  it  serves, 
moreover,  to  convert  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  organic  bases  into  double-salts, 
which  leave  metallic  platinum  when  ignited,  from  the  weight  of  which  we  may 
calculate  the  atomic  weight  of  the  base  under  examination ;  since  the  equivalent 
of  platinum  is  very  high,  a  loss  which  would  considerably  influence  other  deter^ 
minations  little  affects  these,  so  that  the  atomic  weight,  determined  by  experiment^ 
not  unfrequently  coincides  exactly  with  that  ascertained  by  calculation. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

Bichloride  of  PlaHnum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium^  KCl.PtClg,  also  some- 
times called  poiaatio-Moride  of  platinumy  and  platino<hloride  of  potas$ium.~^ 
This  compound  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  on  mixing  solutions  of  its 
constituent  salts,  or  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum  to  a 
Bolution  of  any  salt  of  potassa.  If  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tiotty  so  that  the  salt  is  deposited  only  on  standing,  or  if  the  precipitate  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  of  considerable 
sixe  may  be  obtained. 

The  crystals  aro  yellow  octohcdra ;  they  are  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  metallic  platinum.  This  double  chloride 
lequires  144  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  but  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water; 
the  solution  is  neutral.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Potassium  is  generally  estimated  in  this  form. 

Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Platino-  Chloride  of  Sodi- 
«m,NaCLPtC],. — ^This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  moderately  so  in  alcohol; 
it  crystallizes  in  yellow  prisms.     It  is  occasionally  employed  medicinally. 

Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Amnumium^  Ammonio  chloride  of 
Platinum^  NH^Cl.PtCl,. — The  precipitate  produced  bv  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  in  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  of  any  salt  of  ammonia,  to 
which  hydrochloric  add  has  been  added,  consists  of  this  double  salt. 

It  may  be  crystallized  in  yellow  octohedra  in  the  same  way  as  the  potassium- 
aali.  When  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  metallic  platinum.  This  salt  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  one  part  dissolves  in  26,535  parts  of  alcohol 
of  77.5  per  cent,  and  665  parts  of  alcohol  of  45  per  cent. 

It  will  be  romembered  that  it  is  employed  as  a  source  of  pure  platinum. 

Id  this  form,  also,  nitrogen  is  generally  weighed;  and  if  we  compare  its 
equivalent  (223.2)  with  that  of  nitrogen  (14),  we  shall  conceive  the  accuracy 
with  which  thb  element  may  be  determined. 

Hie  double-salts  formed  by  bichloride  of  platinum  with  the  chlorides  of  bari- 
um, strontium,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those 
formed  by  other  metallic  chlorides  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble. 

Sulphides  or  Platinum. 

Two  compounds  of  platinum  and  sulphur  are  known,  which  correspond  to  the 
oxides. 

Sufyhide  or  Protosulphide  of  Platinumy  PtS,  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
two  parts  of  sulphur  with  one  part  of  finely-divided  platinum,  when  it  forms  a 
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gny,  brittle  ma^s.     It  is  also  obtained  when  the  (proto-)  chloride  of  phitinam 
is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  an  alkaline  salpfaide. 

The  Bisulphide  of  Platinum  is  precipitated  when  solphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  through  a  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  the  binozide.  It  forms  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, which  loses  half  its  sulphur  when  heated  in  close  vessels.  It  is  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  add, 
being  converted  into  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  platinum.  It  dissolves  to  some 
extent,  but  not  readily,  in  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  suIphideS|  yielding  Bulphur- 
salts,  from  which  the  bisulphide  is  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

§  27(5.  Allots  of  Platinum. — Iron  is  capable  of  forming,  with  platinum, 
alloys  which  are  malleable,  and  possess  considerable  lustre. 

Co|)per  and  platinum  form  a  very  brilliant  alloy,  which  is  scnnetimeB  employed 
for  the  specula  of  telescopes. 

Platinum  hardens  silver  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  if  platinum  be  alloyed  with  a  soflkient 
quantity  of  silver,  it  becomes  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Other  alloys  of  platinum  with  lead,  tin,  antimony,  gold,  Ac,  are  known,  but 
possess  no  practical  interest 

Metallubgt  of  Platinum. 

This  metal  is  always  found  native  in  alluvial  deposits  similar  to  those  in  whidi 
gold  occurs ;  in  fact,  the  latter  often  accompanies  the  platinum. 

It  is  usually  found  in  small  grains,  but  sometimes  in  masses,  and  is  aasodated 
with  osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
and  several  foreign  minerals,  such  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  titanic  iron,  chrome 
iron,  pyrites,  &c. 

When  the  ore  (obtained  by  washing  the  sand)  contains  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold,  this  metal  is  extracted  by  amalgamation  (see  p.  899).  The  ore  ia 
then  heated  with  somewhat  dilute  aqua  rer/ia,  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved 
by  a  fresh  piution  of  this  acid;  since,  during  this  operation,  very  irritating 
vapors  itf  osmic  acid  are  evolved,  it  should  be  performed  under  a  chimney. 
The  Kitlution  will  contain  nearly  all  the  platinum,  whilst  the  residue  cootains 
the  gn«ater  part  of  the  iridium  and  osmium,  which  are  not  soluble  in  diluted 
nitrohydnichloric  acid.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and 
mixiHl  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  precipitates  the  platinum  and  a  little 
iriilium  as  double  chlorides. 

The  8U|H«rnataut  liquid,  which  still  contains  a  little  platinum,  is  precipitated 
by  uiotallio  iron,  and  the  finely-divided  metal  treated  with  dilute  aqua  reyioj 
which  di»:k>lves  only  the  platinum  ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of 
auinioniiuu,  thi«  prvcipitafe  added  to  the  former,  the  whole  washed,  dried,  and 
i^uittsi  »t  a  dull  nni  beat ;  in  order  to  convert  into  malleable  metal  the  spongj 
plntinum  thus  obtiiintHi,  it  is  powder^  in  a  wooden  mortar,  mixed  into  a  paste 
with  wator,  and  nibUni  through  a  sieve ;  a  wooden  mortar  is  employed,  because 
the  ws^  of  metal  would  rvndor  *i>mo  parts  of  the  platinum  too  compact 

Ttio  (Uksto  of  pUtinuiu  is  iutrtiduoed  into  a  cylinder  of  bra^,  closed  by  a  steel 
plato,  Hud  ivmpix^ssi^l  first  with  a  wooden,  and  afterwards  with  a  metallic  piston; 
t\w  WAior  i*  thus  s«|u*vitvl  oat,  and  s*.>me  cohesion  given  to  the  metal ;  it  is  now 
HubniitttHl  to  ih«»  notion  of  a  pi"»irorful  pre»,  then  heated  to  whiteness,  and  beaten 
iuio  mallouMo  pUciuum  up^^u  an  auvil;  it  uiav  then  be  worked  into  wire  or  plate. 

PUiiuutu  i<  cMoilv  u<t>-J  f  T  ves^'k'U  sorviui  the  purposes  of  the  chemist;  it  is 
lttr«oly  ottip\v\.\l  for  tho  s:iV.>  -n  whioh  oil  of  vitriol  is  concentrated. 

rUtiuum  i:«  aUx>  ustnl  in  i^;T\vlaio-piin ting,  for  that  species  of  waro  termed 
<;Viw  \n{..  In  K«sMH»  th:>  r.u-:Al  oirvul^tes  in  the  f.>rm  of  coin.  It  is  also 
U'^^sl  l\*r  th,*  touohh.'los  v^f  f,'w".:n^  Wcv*.  on  acv.vttaK  of  ita  resistance  to  the 
a«i4\m  \^t*  \vn>ya\o  a^^iit^k 
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PALLADIUM. 

J^m.  Pd.     Eq.  53.3.     Sp.  Gr.  11.5. 

§  277.  Preparation. — This  metal  occurs  in  small  quantity,  associated  with 
natiTe  gold  aud  platinum. 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation 
of  platinum,  ^m  its  solution  in  aqua  regia^  by  means  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  mother-liquor  was  decomposed  by  metallic  iron, 
when  a  black  deposit  is  formed  containing  platinum,  palUdinm,  rhodium,  iridi- 
um, gold,  lead,  and  copper.  The  copper  and  lead  are  extracted  by  weak  nitric 
acid,  the  residue  dissolved  in  aqua  regiaj  the  solution  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  added,  which  precipitates  the  pal- 
ladium in  the  form  of  cyanide;  this  latter,  when  ignited,  leaves  spongy  palladium, 
whieh  may  be  converted  into  the  malleable  metal,  in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 

Prupatiu, — Palladium  is  one  of  the  hardest  metals.  Its  color  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  platinum  and  silver;  it  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  capable  of  being 
welded  like  platmum.  Palladium  is  very  infusible ;  it  may  be  lique6ed  in  the 
flame  of  the  ozyhydrogen  blowpipe,  where  it  throws  off  sparks  like  platinum. 

This  metal  is  unalterable  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  when  heated  in 
air,  it  becomes  blue,  from  superficial  oxidation,  but  regains  its  natural  color  as 
the  temperature  rises,  the  oxide  being  decomposed. 

Palladium  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  water  under  any  circumstances; 
concentrated  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it  to  some  extent, 
hat  it  is  much  more  readily  <^ssolved  by  aqwi  regxa.  It  combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  sulphur,  carbon,  and  phosphorus,  among  the  non-metallic  elements,  and 
with  most  of  the  metals. 

Fused  potassa  attacks  palladium,  if  air  be  present;  a  mixture  of  potassa  and 
nitre  very  readily  corrodes  it    It  is  also  attacked  by  fused  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

CtM.-— Palladium  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  silver  for  the  graduated 
scales  of  philosophical  instruments,  since  it  is  not  tarnished  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

This  metal,  moreover,  is  used  in  the  construction  of  accurate  balances  and 
chronometers. 

An  alloy  of  palladium,  with  one-tenth  of  silver,  is  employed  by  dentists. 

Palladium  forms  two  oxides  corresponding  to  those  of  platinum. 

0;xiDS,  OR  Protoxide  of  Palladium,  PdO. 

The  anhydrous  (prot-)  oxide  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  nitrate  of  palla- 
dium ;  it  forms  a  dark  gray  metallic-looking  powder,  which  is  easily  reduced  by 
heat.     It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts,  but  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalies. 

The  hydrate  is  precipitated  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  nitrate  of  palla- 
dium ;  it  has  a  brown  color,  and  is  soluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  palladium  have  a  red- brown  color. 

Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Palladium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric 
acid ;  the  solution  does  not  deposit  crystals  when  evaporated,  but  if  ammonia  be 
added,  crystals  of  a  double  nitrate  may  be  obtained. 

Binoxide  of  Palladium  (PdOj  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state;  when 
the  bichloride  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate,  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  always  contains  alkali ;  this  precipitate  dissolves  in 
moat  acids. 
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(Proto-)  Chloride  of  Palladium,  PdCI. 

This  compound  is  produced  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  as  little  nitro- 
hjdrochloric  acid  as  possible ;  it  forms  a  red  solution  from  which  erystak  of  the 
same  color  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation ;  it  is  completely  deoompoaed  by 
heat,  yielding  first  an  oxychloride,  and  afterwards  the  metal.  Chloride  of  palla- 
dium is  sometimes  used  in  analysis  for  separating  iodine  from  ohl<MUie  and  bro- 
mine.    This  chloride  forms  double-salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  poiamumj  PdCLKdi  and  that  of 
palladium  and  ammonium^  PdCl.NH^Cl,  are  slightly  aolnble  in  water,  and 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  they  may  be  obtained  in  fine  oryiiala. 

The  corresponding  sodium  salt,  PdCl.NaCl,  is  ddiquesoenti  aod  Bolnhk  in 
water.* 

Bichloride  of  Palladium,  PdCl,. 

The  bichloride  is  formed  when  the  preceding  compound  is  heated  with  an 
excess  of  aqua  rtgia^  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  brown  cmtalline  nuMi  by  eta- 
poration  in  vacuo.  It  is  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  when  heated|  even  in 
a  state  of  solution,  into  chloride  of  palladium  and  chlorine. 

When  solution  of 'bichloride  of  pidladiam  is  mixed  with  ohloride  of  potassiiai, 
or  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  red  precipitate  of  a  double  chloride  is  produced. 

A  compound  of  palladium  with  carbon  is  formed  when  thia  metal  is  heated 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

Reactions  of  Palladium. — (/Vo^)  o^eide. — Potaua^  wodoj  and  ikekr  car- 
bonaiee;  brownish  precipitate,  soluble  in  exoeas;  aod  repreeipitated  from  ido- 
tion  in  the  carbonates  by  boiling. 

Ammonia  and  iU  carbonate ;  no  precipitate  except  in  the  chloride,  whidi 
gives  a  fiesh-colored  precipitate  (ammonknihloride  of  palladium)  soluble  in  large 
excess,  on  standing. 

H^ro$ulphuric  acid  and  tulphule  o/amwumium  ;  black  snlphide  of  palladium. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  (profo-^  chlonde  of  tin;  in  concentrated  solutions;  a 
black  precipitate  of  reduced  palladium,  and,  in  the  case  of  tin,  a  green  super- 
natant liquid. 

Lxiide  of  potassium;  black  precipitate  of  iodide  of  palladium. 

C^nide  of  mercury ;  yellowish- white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  palladium; 
produced  after  a  time  in  acid  solutions. 

(Binnxide). —  Chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium;  brownish-red  precipi- 
tate of  a  double  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Solution  of  the  bichloride  of  palladium  evolves  chlorine' when  heated,  and  is 
converted  inte  the  (proto-)  chloride. 


RHODIUM. 

Sym.  Rh.     Eq.  52.2.     Sp.  Gr.  10.6. 

§  278.  Ptyparation. — Rhodium  is  also  found  in  the  ores  of  platinum.  It  is 
extnotiH.!  fnnu  thorn  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  a^iia  re/ia,  precipitating  the  pU- 
linum  by  ohloride  iif  ammonium,  neutraliaing  the  solution  with  carbonate  of 
iKHia,  adding  oyanido  of  meivury  to  separate  the  palladium,  and  evaporating  the 

*  .V  ^cH^cji  of  AnuttvMiU-ivmpouihK  similar  to  those  of  platinom,  have  been  obtained 
h\Mu  tho  ohU'thlo  \>f  |>alUvliuia. 
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ffltered  liquid  to  dryness  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  residao  is  treated 
with  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  doahle  chloride  of  rhodiam  and  sodium  undissolved, 
as  a  red-brown  powder.  This  salt  is  heated  in  a  bulb-tube  through  which  a 
stream  of  pure  hydrogen  is  passed  ;  the  rhodium  is  thus  reduced  to  tne  metallic 
state,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  washed  away  by  water. 

Firapertiei. — Rhodium  is  a  grayish-white  ductile  metal;  it  is  exceedingly  hard, 
and  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  the  metals ;  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe-flame 
onW  softens  it 

This  metal  is  unaltered  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but,  at  a  red  heat, 
18  easily  oxidised. 

Pure  rhodium  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  it  even  resists  the  action  of  aqua  reffia, 
which  dissolves  it,  however,  when  alloyed  with  other  metab. 

A  mixture  of  potassa  and  nitre  converts  rhodium  into  sesquioxide. 

Rhodium  is  employed,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  for  ma^ng  the  nibs  of  gold 
pens. 

When  heated  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  double  sulphate  of  rhodium  and 
potassa  is  formed. 

Two  oxides  of  rhodium  are  known. 

The  OxidCf  RhO,  is  produced  when  the  finely  divided  metal  is  heated  in  air, 
but  it  then  becomes  partially  converted  into  sesquioxide. 

The  Snguioxide  of  rhodium,  Rh,0„  is  formed  when  aqua  regia  acts  upon 
alloys  of  rhodium  with  other  metals. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  finely  divided  rhodium  with  a  mixture  of  pot- 
mmk  and  nitre,  and  washing  the  mass,  first  with  waiter,  then  with  a  dilute  acid. 

It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  heat. 

Hifdrated  tesquioocide  of  rhodium  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-brown  gelatinous 
precipitate,  when  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  is  boiled  with  potassa. 

Sesquioxide  of  rhodium  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  are  red  in 
eoooentrated,  and  pink  in  diluted  solutions. 

Several  intermediate  oxides  of  rhodium  also  exist. 

It  is  also  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  weak  acid,  dissolving  in  alkalies,  and 
forming  salts  termed  rhoat€Ues. 

CHLoaiDEs  OF  Rhodium. 

fl^roiO'')  chloride  of  rhodium^  RhCl,  is  obtained  by  heating  rhodium  in  air, 
and  treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  sesquioxide  which  is 
present  is  dissolved  in  the  form  of  sesquichloride,  and  the  (proto-)  chloride  is 
left  as  an  insoluble  reddish  powder. 

Se»quichloride  of  rhodium,  Rh,C1„  has  a  brownish-black  color,  and  does  not 
crystallise.  It  resists  a  pretty  high  temperature  without  decomposition,  and 
dissolves  in  water  to  form  a  red  solution. 

Sesquichloride  of  rhodium  forms  crystallizable  double-salts  with  the  chlorides 
of  the  alkali-metals;  these  compounds  are  best  prepared  by  heating,  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  a  mixture  of  finely-divided  rhodium  with  an  alkaline  chloride. 

The  name  of  rhodium  is  derived  from  the  red  color  of  its  compounds  (po^ov, 
arose). 

Reactions  or  Rhodium — (Sesquioxide), — Potassa.,  soda,  and  their  carbon- 
atet;  yellowish  hydrate,  by  the  former,  on  boiling,  by  the  latter  in  the  cold,  after 
some  time.      • 

Ammonia  and  t^  carbonate;  yellowish  precipitate. 

Mydrosulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  (the  former  after  some 
time) ;  brown  precipitate. 

(Proto-')  chloride  of  tin  ;  dark-red  brown  color. 

Iodide  of  potassium;  similar  reaction. 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  ;  pink  precipitates. 
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Compounds  of  rhodium  may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  atate  by  heading 
in  an  atmo$phere  of  hjfdroym;  the  reduced  rhodium  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  insolubility  in  aqua  rtgiaj  and  its  solubility  in  fused  binlphaU  o/fotaua^  to 
which  it  imparts  a  pink  color. 


IRIDIUM. 

Sifm.  If.     Eq.  99.     Sp.  Or.  16. 

§  279.  This  metal,  which  has  received  the  aboTC  name  in  eoQiequenoe  of  the 
various  colors  of  its  compounds,  occurs  in  native  platinum,  generally  in  combiDa- 
tion  with  osmium,  and  its  extraction  will  be  described  in  the  history  of  that 
metal.  An  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum  is  also  found  in  nature,  crystalUied 
in  octohedra,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  22.3. 

Iridium  is  obtained,  by  calcining  the  ammonio-chloride,,in  a  spongy  state,  but 
it  may  be  rendered  more  compact  by  pressure.  It  has  a  gray  color,  and  its  spec 
grav.  is  about  16 ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  even  heavier  than  platinam, 
from  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  mentioned  above. 

Iridium  is  neither  malleable  nor  ductile ;  it  has  not  yet  been  fused,  and  is 
oxidised  if  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  in  air.  Like  rhodium,  it  is  not  attacked 
by  acids,  unless  it  be  alloyed  with  platinum,  or  some  other  metal,  when  oma 
rrgia  dissolves  it  It  is  oxidised  bv  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  nitre,  ana  is 
capable  of  direct  combination  with  chlorine.  It  Is  also  attacked  by  bisulphate  of 
potassa  at  a  high  temperature. 

Finely  divided  iridium  (iridiumhlack)  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of 
platinum-bliiok. 

Iridium  forms  four  oxides;  viz:  oxide,  IrO;  sesqniozide,  Ir^O,;  binoxida^ 
IrO,;  tcroxide,  IrO,. 

The  oxide  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  aod 
potassium  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  greenish-gray  pre- 
cipitate, which  dissolves  in  acids. 

This  oxide  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  but  may  be  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen. 
It  is  gradually  oxidized  when  exposed  to  air. 

St'iiquioxide  of  Iridium^  ^^fiv  ^  formed  when  the  metal  is  oxidized  by  nitre, 
or  by  caustic  alkalies.  It  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  double  chloride  of 
iridium  and  potassium  (IrCl,  KCl)  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  washing  the  residue  with  slightly  acidulated  water : — 

2(IrCl,.KCl)+4tKO.CO,)«Ir,0,+6KCl+0+4CO^ 

The  sosquioxide  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  reduced  to  the  (prot-)  oxide  when 
hcatcil ;  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  combines  with  alkalies  to  form  brown, 
unstablo  oom pounds,  which  are  little  known. 

Tho  most  iuipt^rtant  oxide  of  iridium  is  the  ftinoxiVfc,  IrO.,  which  is  produced 
whou  Mtlutions  of  the  lower  oxides  are  boiled  in  contact  with  air,  or  with  nitric 
acid. 

When  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  is  heated  with  potassa  in  contact  with  air, 
no  prtvipituto  is  fornuHl  at  tirst,  but  oxygen  is  gradually  absorbed ;  the  solution 
Ikhhumos  h\\\K\  and  dopiVit:?  blue  hydrafcti  binoxide  o/iridivm^  IrOa.2H0. 

This  oxide  n^si^mbles  tho  binoxide  of  platinum  in  its  chemical  relations;  its 
solutions  hnve  a  deep  n\l-brv>wn  cv>ior. 

IViKU'tfT  .J'*  Iriiium,  1K\,  is  obtained  as  a  greenish  precipitate  when  ter- 
ehloride  of  iiidium  is  diwnmvstNl  by  an  alkali. 
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Chlorides  of  Iridium. 

The  cblorides  of  iridiam  correspond  to  the  oxides. 

The  QFrofo-)  chloride  is  produced  when  chlorine  is  passed  over  finely  divided 
iridiom  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  formed  more  readily,  if  the  iridium  be  mixed  with 
chloride  of  potassium.  It  has  a  dark-green  color,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  The 
double  chlorides  which  it  forms  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium 
are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

SetqfKichlaride  of  Iridiumj  Ir,Cl„  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in 
hydrocblorio  acid ;  it  has  a  very  dark  color,  is  deliquescent,  and  unorystallizable. 
It  eombines  with  the  alkaline  chlorides,  forming  soluble  double-salts,  which  are 
decomposed  by  ebullition  into  soluble  salts  of  the  (proto-)  chloride,  and  insoluble 
salts  of  the  bichloride  (which  are  precipitated). 

The  Bichloride  (IrClg)  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitro-hydrochloric  add 
iipoQ  iridium  (alloyed  with  other  metals),  or  one  of  its  oxides ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  a  yellowish-red  solution. 

This  chloride  also  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Hie  double-BcUt  of  bichloride  of  iridium  and  chloride  o/  potasnum  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  a  red  solution,  from  which  very  dark  red  octohedra  may  be 
obtained,  having  the  composition  IrCl,.KCl.HO. 

The  corresponding  compound  of  ammonium  is  obtained  as  a  very  dark  brown 
precipitate  when  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added  to  solution  of  bichloride  of 
iridium ;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallised  in  octehedra. 
The  red  color  of  the  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum  is  often  due  to  the  presence 
of  thb  salt,  which  is  not  materially  detrimental  to  an  analysis,  since  the  equiva- 
lent of  iridium  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  platinum. 

The  precipitate  of  ammonio-chloride  of  iridium  dissolves  in  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  being  converted  into  the  double-salt  of  the  (proto-)  chloride. 

Ihrchloride  of  iridium,  IrCl,,  is  produced  when  an  oxide  of  iridium  is  dis- 
aolved,  at  a  gentle  heat,  in  very  concentrated  aqua  retfia. 

It  is  a  very  dark  brown,  deliquescent  substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  capable 
of  forming  double-salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides. 

The  compound*  of  iridium  with  ^u^Aur  correspond  to  the  oxides  and  chlorides. 

A  carbide  of  iridium  also  exists. 

BxAcnoHS  OF  Iridium. — {Binoxide), — ^The  alkalies,  when  added  in  excess  to 
eolations  of  iridium,  produce  a  greenish  color,  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  air. 

The  carhonaies  oftoda  and  of  ammonia,  and  the  cUkaline  bicarlxmates  ;  simi- 
lar reaction. 

Carbonate  of  poiataa  ;  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  redissolved  spontaneously 
after  some  time ;  the  color  of  the  liquid  alters  as  above,  upon  exposure  to  air. 

Sydromlphuric  acid,  and  mlphide  of  ammonium;  brown  precipitate,  soluble 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

(Proto-)  sulphate  of  iron  disecdors  the  solution ;  after  some  time,  a  greenish 
precipitate. 

(^Proto-')  chloride  of  tin  ;  a  light  brownish  precipitate. 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium;  dark  brown  precipitates. 


OSMIUM. 

Sym,  Os.     Eq.  99.6.     Sp.  Or.  10. 

§  280.  This  metal  is  prepared  from  the  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium  (onn- 
truHum'),  which  is  found  in  company  with  native  platinum. 
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Preparation, — The  alloy  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  nitre,  and  strongly 
heated  for  about  an  hoar.  The  fased  mass  (containing  osmic  add,  OsO^,  and 
terozide  of  iridium)  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  a  large  eieess  of  nitric  acid ;  a 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  osmic  acid  distils  over,  and  condenses  in  white  crystals 
in  the  receiver.  When  no  more  osmic  acid  passes  off,  which  may  be  known  bj 
the  odor,  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  mixed  with  water,  the  oxides  of  iridium 
and  osmium  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dissolved  in  aqua  rtgia.  The  eolation  is 
then  treated  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  predpitates  the  two  metals  u 
double  chlorides ;  these  are  suspended  in  water  and  sabjeoted  lo  a  current  of 
sulphurous  acid,  which  reduces  the  bichloride  of  iridium  to  the  state  of  soluble 
(proto-)  chloride,  whilst  the  double  chloride  of  osmium  and  ammoniam  is  left, 
and  may  bo  reduced  by  a  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

The  solution  containing  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  ammonium  yields 
crystals  on  evaporation,  and  by  igniting  these,  metallic  iridinm  b  obtained. 

Properties, — Osmium  is  a  grayish,  brittle  metal,  of  speo.  grsiT.  about  10. 
When  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  it  has  often  a  bluish  color.  It  cannot  be 
fused,  nor  volatilised,  if  air  be  excluded. 

Osmium,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  coo- 
verted  into  oemic  acid ;  it  takes  fire  in  oxygen,  even  at  212^  F.  nOO®  C). 

When  heated  on  platinum  foil  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  is  converted 
into  osmic  acid,  which  is  volatile,  and  has  a  characteristic  odor,  whereby  we  sre 
enabled  to  recognise  small  quantities  of  osmium. 

Osmium  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  being  converted  into  osmic  acid. 

The  alkaline  hydrates  and  nitrates,  attack  osmium,  osmiates  being  produced. 

Five  compounds  of  osmium  with  oxygen  are  known,  vis:  OsOiOs^O^OsO^ 
030,.OsO,. 

Oxide  of  Otmium  (OsO),  is  obtained  as  a  dark  green  precipitate  when  a  solutkm 
of  the  double  chloride  of  osmium  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  potassa. 

It  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  green  solutioDS. 

Sefquioxiiie  of  Oxmium  (0^0,),  is  only  known  in  combination  with  amnooiay 
and  may  be  obtained  by  gently  heating  osmic  acid  with  that  reagent;  the  com- 
pound has  a  dark  brown  color,  and,  when  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  isd 
subse()uently  washed,  is  very  explosive.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  yielding  yeUoif 
compounds  which  do  not  crystallise. 

BiHoriiie  of  Osmium  (OsO,). — In  order  to  obtain  this  oxide,  a  onrrent  of 
chlorine  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of  osmium  with  chloride  of  potassium,  when  t 
compound  of  bichloride  of  osmium  with  chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained,  which 
yields  the  binoxide  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Binoxide  of  osmium  is  black ;  it  dissolves  in  adds,  when  freshly  preptred, 
forming  salts  which  are  little  known. 

Osiniuus  Aciii  (OsO,)  is  only  known  in  combination ;  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  isolate  it,  it  is  decompi^sed  into  osmic  acid  and  binoxide  of  osmium  :— 

20s0,=0s0^+0b0^ 

Offtufe  'f  puMs^a  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  osmiate  witH 
ivviuoiiig  Hgents  (alcohol  or  nitrite  of  potassa).  It  forms  roee-colored  oystslS) 
8\tluble  iu  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  its  aqueous  solution  sibsorbs  oxjgen 
t>\>m  the  air,  and  yields  iK^iate  of  potassa. 

ihviitc  of  AK^u  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  more  solable  than  the 
osuiite  of  (vtassa. 

OsMio  Aou\  iVO, — This  aciJ  may  be  prepared  by  heating  osmium  vith 
nitric  acivl,  iw  a  rvtwt,  wh*>n  the  iHunic  acid  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  oolorkss 
prisMiatio  orvstaLs  which  fuse  and  volatiliie  below  the  boiling  point  of  witer, 
vi<»iai«j:  a  v»|vr  v^  a  very  j^evuliar,  irritating  odor,  which  ia  dangerous  to  the 
o|»*rator.     i>suuic  acid  should  not  be  handled,  for  it  destroys  the  akin.     It  is 
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Tery  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  evolves  vapor  of  osmio  acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Its  acid  properties  are  feeble,  it  neither  reddens  litmus  nor  decom- 
poaeft  the  carbonates ;  its  salts  are  unstable. 

Osmium  and  Chlorine. — When  oemium  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine^ 
M,M0nde  and  a  bichloride  are  obtained;  the  former,  being  less  volatile,  con- 
denses near  to  the  osmium,  whilst  the  latter  is  carried  to  a  greater  distance. 

The  (proto-)  chloride  has  a  green  color,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  but  the  soln* 
tion  speedily  decomposes,  with  precipitation  of  metallic  osmium,  hydrochloric 
and  osmic  acids  being  produced. 

The  hiMoride  has  an  orange-yellow  color,  is  crystalline,  very  fusible,  and 
deliquescent 

The  name  of  otmium  has  been  derived  from  o^fi^,  oc/or,  in  consequence  of  the 
powerful  odor  of  osmic  acid. 

RiAcnoNS  OF  Osmium  (Binoxide). —  The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates; 
after  some  time  or  on  boiling,  a  black  precipitate. 

Hjfdrosulphuric  add  and  sulphide  o/nmmonium;  brownish-yellow, precipitate. 

Subnitraie  0/ mercury  ;  yellowish-white  precipitate. 

Chloride  of  tin  ;  brownish  precipitate. 

All  compounds  of  osmium,  when  boiled  with  excess  of  nitric  acidf  evolve  the 
peeoliar  odor  of  osmic  acid. 


RUTHENIUM. 


Sym.  Ru.     Eq.  52.2.     Sp.  Gr.  8.6. 

I  281.  Ruthenium  exists  in  native  platinum,  alloyed  with  osmium  and  iridium. 

Preparation. — In  order  to  extract  it,  the  alloy  is  powdered,  mixed  with  chlo- 
ifde  of  sodium,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  moist  chlorine ;  the  mass 
IB  extracted  with  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  which 
is  then  gently  heated ;  a  red-brown  precipitate  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  oxides  of  ruthenium  and  osmium.  This  precipitate  is  boiled  with 
eoDoentratcd  nitric  acid,  to  dryness,  when  all  the  osmium  is  volatilized  in  the 
fbrm  of  osmic  acid ;  the  residue  is  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  a  mixture  of 
potassa  and  nitre,  and  the  fused  mass  digested  in  a  closed  flask  with  cold  water 
free  from  air;  after  several  hours,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  and  neu- 
tralised with  nitric  acid,  when  a  black  precipitate  of  scsquioxide  of  ruthenium 
is  obtained ;  this  precipitate  may  be  washed  and  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
to  obtain  the  metal. 

Properties. — Ruthenium  much  resembles  iridium ;  it  is  brittle,  infusible,  and 
soaroefy  affected  by  aqua  ret/ia.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  said  to  be  only  8.6.  Ruthe- 
Hiom  is  oxidized  when  heated  to  redness  in  air ;  it  forms  four  oxides. 

The  Oxide  (RuO)  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with  carbonate  of  soda  in 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  washing  the  residue  with  water,  is  a  dark  gray 
powder  with  metallic  lustre;  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  is  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  Sesquioxide  (Ru,0,)  is  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  giving  yellow  solutions.  These  produce^ 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  brown  precipitate  of  scsquisulphide  of  ruthenium^ 
the  supernatant  liquid  having  a  blue  color. 

Binoxide  of  Ruthenium  (RuO^)  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  scsquisulphide 
with  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  binoxide  thus  obtained  with 
27 
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an  alkali.     By  calciniDg  the  precipitated  hydrate,  the  binoxide  is  obtained  as 
a  greenish-blue  powder  of  meUllic  appearance. 

Bufheiiic  ^riV/(KuOs)  is  only  known  in  combination  with  bases;  rutheniatt 
of  paiaMa  is  obtained  when  either  of  the  oxides  of  mthenium  is  heated  with 
nitrate  of  potassa;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution,  from  which 
the  acid  may  be  momentarily  isolated  by  adding  a  stronger  acid,  bat  is  soon 
decomposed  into  binoxide  of  ruthenium  and  oxygen. 

ChLuride  of  Ruthenium,  RuCl,  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in  a  corrent  of 
chlorine,  i.s  black,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water  and  adds. 

SetKjuicJilonde  of  Rutheniurtij  Ku,Cl„  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness;  it  has  a  binisb- 
green  color,  and  is  soluble  in  water;  the  aqueous  solution  yields,  with  the  chlo- 
rides of  potassium  and  ammonium,  dork  brown  crystalline  precipitates,  which 
are  double  chlorides. 

The  bicMoruIe,  KuCl„  is^  only  known  in  combination  with  chloride  of  potas* 
sinm. 

Keaction  of  Ruthenium  (Sesqutoxufe). — The  alkalia  and  their  cor- 
bonatfn  ;  brown  precipitates,  soluble  iu  excess. 

Ifyfironufphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium;  dark  brown  precipitate. 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium;  dark  brown  crystalline  precipitatea 

Ci/anuie  of  mercury  ;  blue  precipitate,  and  blue  solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver ;  black  precipitate,  which  becomes  lighter  on  standing,  the 
supernatant  liquor  acquiring  a  rose  color. 


We  have  now  concluded  the  description  of  the  group  of  metals  found  in  the 
ores  of  platinum,  viz.  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium,  and 
ruthcDiuui,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  that  a  remarkable  simikrity 
exists  between  these  metals  in  their  infusibility,  and  in  the  disposition  of  their 
chlorides  to  form  double-salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

MortHivor,  a  striking  coincidence  is  observed  in  their  equivalents,  by  wUdi 
we  arc  enabled  to  subdivide  thorn  into  two  classes,  the  first  comprising 

Platinum Eq.  98.7 

Iridium        "     99.0 

and  Osmium "    99.6 

WhiUt  tho  second  includes 

Rhodium JB^.  52.2 

ralladium "      53.3 

and  Uuthonium <'      52.2 

Tho  diflfort^nces,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  in  all  these  cases  so  slight,  that  pro- 
bably, woro  errors  of  aualysb  loft  out  of  the  question,  they  would  actually  dia- 
apjvar.* 

Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  Platinum. 

§  OS**.  Tho  o\^mploto  annlv<ii»  of  the  ores  of  platinum  is  an  operation  of  rock 
a  ivu»|^luMt4sl  ohawotor,  \\\M  i:  wou!J  be  impossible  to  describe  it  here  with  all 
tho  d\  t;uls  n»\H*s«ry  for  its  suootssful  execution.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourstoivosi  with  i^uiuj:  a  ciMion!  outline  of  the  method  adopted,  which  althoog^ 
\\i  littlo  I'tAotioAl  utUitv,  |v>^<<\Mi^^  grvat  intert»t  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientme 

*  Thu  T\*n\Ark*bV  olTvxtm^UTK^  wtmM  ragismt  a  conneetioii  between  these  netils 
•IwUAr  tx»  (t^Ai  |vuni<si  i>«ii  At  |v  l.^:!:  liMwtea  «>ck«r  aaalogooa  eUmants. 
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chemist,  as  one  of  the  hest  examples  of  elaborate  analysis  with  which  we  are 
aoqaainted. 

The  ores  of  pUtinum  generally  contaioi  besides  that  metal , 

Iron,  Khodium, 

Iridiam,  Palladium, 

Copper,  Osmium. 

It  is  our  intention  merely  to  point  out  the  methods  of  separating  and  esti- 
mating the  rarer  metals  in  this  list. 

About  80  or  40  grains  of  the  ore  are  dissolved  in  agva  rrgfa,  in  a  small 
retort,  to  which  a  carefully-cooled  receiver  is  attached.  The  distillation  is  con- 
tiniied  nntil  the  liquid  becomes  syrupy,  and  solidifies  on  cooling.  Th^  saline 
mass  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution 
carefully  decanted  into  another  vessel.  The  distilled  acid  is  poured  back  on  to 
the  undissolved  residue,  and  the  distillation  carried  on  to  the  same  point  as 
before. 

The  distillate,  which  contains  the  osmium,  is  diluted  with  water,  and  nearly 
neutralized  with  ammonia.  It  is  p)oured  into  a  flask,  diluted  so  as  nearly  to^l 
\tf  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  after  which  the  flask 
is  closed  with  a  cork,  and  set  aside  for  a  duy  or  two,  till  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pletely separated,  leaving  the  solution  clear.  The  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  with 
a  siphon,  the  sulphide  of  osmium  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed. 

The  solution  in  the  retort,  and  that  previously  poured  out,  are  mixed  together, 
and  filtered  off  from  the  residue,  which  contains  a  little  osmide  of  iridium,  sand, 
Ac,  which  should  be  weighed. 

The  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0.833, 
and  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  added,  as  long  as  it  produces  any 
precipitate,  which  consists  of  the  potassio-chlorides  of  platinum  and  iridium, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  rhodium  and 
palladium.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol 
of  60  per  cent,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  ontil  the  washings  arc  no  longer  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
dr^n. 

The  precipitate  is  then  dried,  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
a&d  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  mixture  has  become  black  throughout, 
when  the  platinum  has  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  mass  is  washed  with  water,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  saline 
matter  had  been  thus  removed,  the  residue  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  to  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  alkali,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  Its  weight  represents  that  of  the  metallic  platinum, 
together  with  the  sesquioxides  of  iridium  and  rhodium.  This  residue  is' now 
fused  with  five  or  six  parts  of  bisulpbate  of  potassa,  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
The  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  residue  (platinum  and  sesquioxide  of  iridium) 
ignited  and  weighed. 

The  solution,  containing  the  rhodium,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

The  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  when  sesquioxide  of  rhmlium  remains 
ondissolved ;  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  ignited  with  the  filter,  and  re- 
duced by  hydrogen. 

The  mixture  of  platinum  and  sesquioxide  of  iridium  is  digested  with  very 
dflute  agua  regia^  to  remove  the  platinum.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  subside, 
the  clear  liquid  decanted,  strong  aqua  ref/ia,  mixed  with  some  chloride  of  sodium, 
poured  over  the  residue,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  (the  chloride  of 
Bodiom  is  added  to  convert  the  bichloride  of  platinum  into  a  double  chloride, 
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and  thus  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  Tproto-)  ohioride).  The  mass  is 
washed,  in  a  filter,  with  a  dilute  eolation  of  chloride  of  sodium,  afterwards  with 
dilute  chloride  of  ammonium,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  iridium  is  reduced  hj 
hydrogen,  and  weighed.  The  small  quantity  of  iridium  contained  in  the  solu- 
tion is  recovered  by  adding  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  and  ig- 
niting. The  residue  is  washed  with  water,  the  platinum  removed  by  a^ua  rtgia^ 
the  residual  scsquiozide  of  iridium  washed,  dried,  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and 
weighed ;  its  weight  is  then  added  to  that  of  the  iridium  previously  obtained. 

The  amount  of  the  platinum  is  obtained  by  di£ferenoe. 

The  alcoholic  liquid  filtered  from  the  double  chlorides  of  platinum,  iridium,  and 
rhodium,  is  poured  into  a  flask,  perfectly  saturated  with  solphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  flask  closed,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  plaee.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated,  any  additional  precipitate 
being  added  to  the  former  one. 

The  precipitate  contains  chiefly  the  sulphides  of  palladinmy  iridium,  and  rho- 
dium ;  a  little  iridium  and  rhodium  also  remaining  in  the  filtrate. 

The  sulphides  are  roasted  in  a  platinum  crucible  as  long  as  any  Bolphiiroa 
acid  is  evolved ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  which 
dissolves  a  basic  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  palladium  (together  with  a  basic  sul- 
phate of  copper),  leaving  the  sesquioxide  of  rhodium  and  iridium,  together  with 
a  little  platinum. 

The  hydrochloric  solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  little  oitric 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  palladium  precipitatca  as  cyanide,  by  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercory;  the 
cyanide  of  palladium,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  metal. 

The  residue  left  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potaasa,  the 
mass  washed  with  water,  treated  with  agua  regia  to  remove  a  little  platinoOi 
and  the  oxide  of  iridium  which  is  left  may  bo  rednoed  and  weighed. 

The  rhodium  in  the  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potaasa  may  be  determined  ae* 
cording  to  the  directions  given  above. 

The  original  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  heated  with  nitric  acid  to  pcroxidize  the  iron,  which  is  then  precipitated  bj 
ammonia,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Since  it  contains  a  little  iridiam 
and  rhodium,  it  must  be  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  dissolved  in  ydrochloric 
acid,  when  those  two  metals  are  left;  they  are  converted  into  sesqv oxides bj 
ignition  in  the  open  air,  and  weighed. 

The  filtrate  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  still  contains  iridium  tod 
rhodium,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  heated  to  dull  redness;  it  is  afterwards  treated  with  water,  which 
leaves  the  sesquioxides  of  iridium  and  rhodium  undissolved.  These  maj  be 
mixed  with  the  sesquioxides  obtained  above,  and  separated,  as  usual,  by  fusion 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa. 
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§  283.  This  metal  and  its  compounds  deserve  a  considerable  share  of  oar 
attention,  since  tbej  are  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  purposes.  Tin  is  not 
met  with  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  purity;  commercial  tin  generally  contains 
traces  of  leud,  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and,  sometimes,  antimony,  zinc,  bismuth, 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  manganese.     In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  tin, 
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the  ordiDary  metal  is  granulated,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochlorio  acid,  and  the 
Bolation  conceotrated  by  evaporation.  It  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  beaker,  and 
carefolly  covered  with  a  layer  of  water;  a  plate  of  tin  is  then  introduced,  so  as 
to  traverse  the  two  layers  of  liquid,  when  a  feeble  galvanic  current  will  be  ex- 
cited, and  the  pure  tin  will  be  deposited  in  fine  crystals. 

Jhvperties. — Tin  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  It  is 
one  of  the  softest  and  least  elastic  metals.  The  malleability  of  tin  is  very  con- 
siderable, but,  with  the  exception  of  lead,  it  is  the  least  tenacious  of  common 
metals,  for  a  wire  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support  only  forty-seven 
pounds.  Tin  has  a  great  tendency  to  crystallize,  and  the  ordinary  forms  of  this 
metal  have  a  remarkably  crystalline  texture,  as  may  be  shown  by  rubbing  the 
sarface  with  warm  diluted  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  assumes  a  peculiar 
diversified  appearance,  which  is  termed  the  moiri  mitaUigue^  and  is  due  to  the 
unequal  reflection  of  light  by  the  facets  of  the  crystals.  When  a  bar  of  tin  ip 
bent,  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  is  heard,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  crystals 
upon  each  other. 

The  fusing  point  of  tin  is  442*>.4  F.  (228*»  C).  It  is  very  slightly  volatile,  even 
at  the  highest  temperatures.  When  fused  tin  is  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it 
orystallises  in  octohedral  prisms.  If,  when  in  the  fused  state,  it  be  poured  into 
a  warm  iron  mortar,  and  stirred  continually  till  it  cools^  it  may  be  reduced  to 
powder. 

Tin  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  when  fused 
in  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  gray  film,  containing  both  oxide  and  binoxide 
(tf  tin,  and,  at  a  white  heat,  it  bums  in  air,  being  entirely  converted  into  the 
binoxide.  It  is  also  capable  of  decomposing  steam  at  a  red  heat,  binoxide  of 
tin  being  produced,  and  hydrogen  evolved. 

Very  strong  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  tin,  but  when  a  little  water  is  added, 
the  metal  is  very  rapidly  oxidized  (with  evolution  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen),  and 
eonverted  into  metastannio  acid,  Sn^O^o,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
uadj  so  that  no  tin  is  found  in  solution. 

When  tin  is  treated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which,  in  the  nascent  state,  acting 
mpon  the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  or  upon  one  of  the  inferior  oxides  of  nitrogen, 

£▼68  rise  to  the  production  of  ammonia,  and  hence  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  always 
and  in  the  nitric  solution  of  alloys  containing  tin. 

'  Tin  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  much  more  rapidly 
in  the  hot  concentrated  acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  (proto-)  chloride  of 
tin  formed.  It  has  been  found  that  hydrochloric  acid  holding  a  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  tin  in  solution,  attacks  the  metal  much  less  readily  than  the  pure  acid, 
whence  arises  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  dissolving  a  quantity  of  tin 
entirely  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  tin  slowly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  hydrogen 
being  evolved ;  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid  rapidly  converts  this  metal  into 
salphate  of  the  (prot-)  oxide,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  hydrates  of  potassa  and  soda  act  upon  tin,  at  high  temperatures,  hydrogen 
being  evolved,  and  a  soluble  compound  of  the  alkali  with  metastannio  acid  pro- 
daced. 

Fused  nitre  is  also  capable  of  oxidizing  tin.  This  metal  combines  directly, 
and  often  very  energetically,  with  chlorine,  sulphur^  phosphorus,  &c.  It  also 
forms  alloys  with  many  of  the  metals. 
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TIN   AND   OXYGEN. 

(Prot-)  oxide  of  Tin SnO 

Binoxide  (Btannio  acid) SoO, 

MetastaDDic  acid  Sn^O^ 

Various  intermediate  oxida  of  tin  exists 

Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Tin,  SnO. 

§  284.  This  oxide  presents  itself  in  yarious  forms,  according  to  the  nanner  in 
which  it  is  obtained. 

Preparation, — I.  When  a  solution  of  (proto-)  chloride  of  tin  is  precipitaled 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  boiled,  the  oxide  is  separated  in  diie- 
colored  crystalline  plates. 

II.  If  an  excess  of  potassa  be  added  to  chloride  of  tin,  the  precijntate  whieb 
forms  at  first  is  redissolved,  and  if  the  solution  be  evaporatea  in  oacMo,  bkek 
crystals  of  the  oxide  are  deposited.  When  this  modification  is  heated,  il  exhlbiti 
a  kind  of  decrepitation,  with  apparent  increase  of  volume,  and  b  converted  ioto 
the  olive-colored  plates. 

'  III.  By  decomposing  chloride  of  tin  with  excess  of  ammonia,  boiliog  the  pie- 
cipitate  for  some  minutes  with  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  afterwards  drying  it 
without  washing  away  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  bright  red  form  of  the  oxide 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  converted  into  the  olive-colored  varie^  by  merely 
rubbing  in  a  mortar. 

Proikertie9, — When  heated  in  air,  oxide  of  tin  bums  like  tinder,  and  is  coa- 
verted  into  the  binoxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alkaline  solntions^  bat 
dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  salts. 

Tho  hyiirate  (SnO.  110)  is  precipitated  when  chloride  of  tin  is  decomposed  bj 
an  alkali,  or  its  carbonate.^  It  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  absorbs  oxjgen 
from  tho  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  acids  and  alkalies. 

When  a  solution  of  this  hydrate  in  an  excess  of  potassa  is  rapidly  boiled,  tbe 
oxide  is  decomposed  into  metallic  tin,  which  separates,  and  stannic  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  alkali : — 

2SnO+ KO=KO.SnO,+Sn. 

Tlic  salts  of  oxide  of  tin  are  not  very  well  known. 

Tho  tvifihafe  (SnO.SO,)  may  be  prepared  by  dissolvingthe  recently-precipitated 
hydrate  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  new  salt  is  deposited,  on  cooling, 
in  crystalline  plntos,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  an  acid  sola- 
tion.  Whon  their  solution  is  heated,  a  basic  sulphate  is  deposited.  The  double- 
(taltii  which  this  sulphate  firms  with  alkaline  sulphates  are  crystallixable,  and 
nioro  stablo  than  the  sulphate  itj^>lf. 

Whon  tho  hvdratiHl  oxide  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
tin  is  fonuovi.  but  on  ovApiinitioD,  this  salt  is  decomposed,  binoxide  of  tin  being 
dop<wt<Hl.  Whon  tho  metal  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  of  spedTgrav.  1.114, » 
Ablution  of  a  dmiblo  nitrate  of  oxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  ammonium  b  obtained, 
which  do|H^its  biuoxido  of  tin  when  boiled. 

*  .V\\vi>lin|;  to  S^*h.«lf^ncr.  thf  pr(>cip;ute  productd  bj  ammonia  is  a  basic  salt,  and  the 
Inio  liMTttiuU  of  Ui«  h\  Urate  is  iSnO.UO. 
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BiNOZiDE  or  TiNy  Stannic  Acid. 
SnO,.    Eq.  74. 

§  285.  This  compound  (which  occurs  in  natare  as  tin-ttone)  may  be  prepared 
by  decomposing  the  bichloride  of  tin  with  water/  or  by  adding  an  acid  to  a 
soluble  stannate. 

It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  forming  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acids  and  alkalies ;  when  dried  in  vacuo,  its  composi- 
tion is  represented  by  SnO,.HO ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  is  converted  into  a 
yellow  bard  mass,  said  to  be  metastannic  acid,  So,0|o. 

Binoxide  of  tin  is  sometimes  used  for  polishing,  under  the  name  of  putty- 
powder. 

The  binoxide  of  tin  appears  to  possess  a  decidedly  acid  character,  for  no 
definite  compound  of  this  substance  with  an  acid  has  hitherto  been  obtained| 
whilst,  with  bases,  it  forms  a  series  of  salts  termed  stannates. 

Stannate  of  PoTA88A(KO.SnOa,4Aq)  is  obtained  by  dissolving  stannic  acid 
in  potassa,  or  by  fusing  metastannic  acid  with  this  alkali  in  a  silver  crucible;  by 
en^Mmtting  the  aqueous  solution  in  vacuo,  the  stannate  may  be  obtained  in  white 
nrismatio  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  decomposes  after  a  time  into  pot- 
aaaa  and  metastannate  of  potassa. 

Almost  all  soluble  salts,  even  those  of  the  alkalies,  cause  a  precipitate  in  solu- 
tioD  of  stannate  of  potassa. 

3tannate  of  Soda  (NaO.SnO,,4Aq)  much  resembles  the  potassa  salt;  it  is 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  so  that  its  aqueous  solution  becomes 
turbid  when  boiled. 

The  alkaline  stannates  are  used  as  mordants  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
Stannate  of  soda  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  boiling  sheets  or  scraps  of  tin, 
and  litharge  or  sulphate  of  lead,  with  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  lead  com- 
pounds yield  their  oxygen  to  the  tin,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  oxidation ;  the 
md-powder  obtained  as  secondary  product  may  be  reoxidized  by  exposure  to  air, 
and  again  employed  for  the  oxidation  of  fresh  quantities  of  tin. 

The  Stannate  of  Oxide  of  Tin  (SnO.SnO,),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  ies- 
quioxide  of  tiny  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  upon 
ehloride  of  tin  :— 

Fe,0,+2SnCl=Sn.O,+2FeCl. 

It  fbrms  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  becomes  black  when  heated  in  close  ves- 
•eU ;  it  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Binoxide  of  tin  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  opaque  white  glass ;  it  is  also 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  small  quantities  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  for 
producing  certain  red  and  lilac  colors,  which  are  employed  for  ooloring  earthen- 
ware, and  for  paper-staining. 

Metastannic  Acid,  SujOio* 

This  acid  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  modification  of  stannic  acid. 

It  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tin. 

Metastannic  acid  thus  prepared  is  crystalline ;  when  dried  in  air,  it  has  the 
composition  Sn^O|o,10B[O,  but  loses  5  eqs.  water  at  the  boiling-point;  all  the 
water  may  be  expelled  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  completely  insoluble  in 
water,  in  nitric  acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  to  some  extent  in 
ooneentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  tartaric  acid  and  bitartrate  of 
potaan  are  also  capable  of  dissolving  metastannic  acid  to  a  slight  extent. 

*  Danbr^e  has  obtained  rery  hard  lustrous  crystals  of  the  binoxide  by  passing  the 
mipm  of  bichloride  of  tin,  mixed  with  steam,  through  a  redhot  poroelain  tube. 
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Metastannio  acid  dissolves  in  potassa,  fonniDg  a  metastannate ;  when  fresblj 
precipitated  from  its  salts  by  acids,  it  is  solnble  in  ammonia,  but  not  after  boil- 
ing ill  the  liquid. 

When  fused  with  alkalies,  metastannio  acid  is  converted  into  a  stannate. 

Ntta$tanuate  of  Poiami  (KCSn^O^i^Aq)  may  be  obtained  in  the  pare  state 
l)j  dissolving  some  hydrate  of  potassa  in  the  solution  of  metastannio  acid  in 
potassa,  when  the  metastannate,  being  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  potassa,  ia  pre- 
cipitated. 

This  salt  cannot  be  cnrstallized ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  powe^ 
ful  alkaline  reaction,  it  cannot  be  rendered  anhydrous  without  underggbg 
decomposition;  when  metastannate  of  potassa  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  bum 
extracted  with  water,  the  potassa  alone  is  dissolved,  and  metastannio  acid  remaina 

The  Alefa4tannafe  of  Soiia  is  quite  similar. 

MttasUmnate  of  Oxide  of  Tin  (SnO.Sn^O,o,4Aq)  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  in- 
soluble substance  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  tin  upon  metastannio  acid : — 

Sn»0„+SnCl+HO«SnO,SnjO„-fHeL 

Chlobidb  OB  Fbotochlobide  of  TiNy  SnCl. 

§  2S6.  This  useful  salt  may  be  prepared  in  the  anhydrooa  state  by  the  aetkm 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  tin  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  distilling  powdered  tin 
with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

Thus  obtained,  it  is  a  brilliant  gray  solid,  which  volatiliies  at  a  bright  red 
heat ;  it  takes  fire  in  chlorine,  and  is  converted  into  the  bichloride. 

H^iirattd  chiunde  of  tin  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  hydroehlorie 
acid ;  the  concentrated  acid  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  the 
solution  i;!^  decanted  from  the  undissolved  metal,  and  evaporated  to  crystalliiatioii. 

It  crystallises  in  transparent  needles,  having  the  composition  SnGl,2  Aq ;  these 
are  somewhat  deliquescent,  and  absorb  oxygen  when  exposied  to  air,  yielding  t 
combination  of  binoxide  and  bichloride  of  tin ;  when  heated,  the  crystals  lose 
their  water,  and  a  partial  decomposition  takes  place,  some  hydrochloric  add 
beini;  disiMipigcd,  but,  at  a  higher  temperature,  great  part  of  the  salt  mij  be 
di^itilled  unchanged. 

Tho  chloride  of  tin  is  very  soluble  in  water:  a  large  quantity  of  water,  how- 
ever, doivmposes  it,  an  nr^.-chlonJe  of  tin  i^SnCl,SnO)  being  deposited. 

Ohlorido  of  tin  is  a  very  powerful  deoxidizing  agent,  it  reduces  the  metals 
from  tho  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  gold,  and  brings  oxide  of  copper,  sesqui- 
oxido  of  ir\Hi,  and  manv  other  oxides  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation ;  hence  this 
:MiIt  is  otton  employed  as  a  re:l:^^nt:  it  is  also  used  bv  dvers,  sometimes  as  a 
mor^Unt,  aud  si^metimes  to  alti  r  the  reducible  coloring  matters,  such  as  sesqai- 
oxide  K»f  in>n  aud  binoxide  of  manganese.^  Chloride  of  tin  is  also  used  as  to 
antiehlore  v*^  P-  -%V>V 

Ti\'  ulkaliue  ehl^^rides  f.^rm  crTscalline  double-salts  with  chloride  of  tin.    It 

PlOKlORlPX  OR  l^KBCHLOBZDE  OP  TlX. 

/^>.  *sp»>tV.yi  — Tb's  vviv>'ur.d  may  S*  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of 
it*  vvn^i;;ttewt*.     A  v;ujiy:::\  ^:  tiatVii  »  r\Hid  up,  and  introduced  into  a  tube 


'  >Vr  ihv^  o^ls^^•.^»u*  J^v-m  n  t-.i.  -f  si*  t&Tw  of  arj  $r««iB«ti  of  chloride  of  tin,  Peimy 
m«W«  un*  vM  «  v-u  stt  .•:  \vvir";ri.*  „►  .••  2v-^is»of  )L3v«vn  sCTCB^tfai,  wfaich  13  added  to  th« 
*.OjW  •  oMi*ui>.^  xuv  V'-i*^■^  » '.i^v  Av-toi  mk;  *  vvrcoa  tented  wiik  acetate  of  leiid  shows 
iNiv  *».  s'\N>Nx>  ,-  K^''>':»  c  i    .;   X  -rvMMtt.    T's*  f-'Cowjaj  e»iuati«i  then  gircs  the  data  for 
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of  hard  glass,  placed  at  a  very  slight  iDolination,  and  conDected,  at  tbe  lower 
end,  with  an  appropriate  receiver,  and  at  the  other  with  an  apparatus  evolving 
dry  chlorine ;  the  tuhe  should  be  constricted  somewhat  at  the  lower  end,  so  as 
to  form  a  shoulder  upon  which  the  tin  may  rent;  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the 
metal  gently  while  the  chlorine  is  passing,  when  combination  ensues,  attended 
-with  combustion,  and  the  bichloride  distils  over.  The  product  may  be  freed  from 
excess  of  chlorine  by  agitation  with  a  little  granulated  tin,  and  rectification. 

A  solution  of  the  bichloride  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  a  better  method  consists  in  boiling  granulated  tin  for  a  few 
hoars  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing  chlorine  through 
the  solution  (containing  the  undissolved  tin)  until  it  no  longer  precipitates  solu- 
tion of  (proto-)  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) ;  the  excess  of  chlorine 
may  then  be  expelled  by  a  slow  evaporation. 

PropertieM, — When  pure,  bichloride  of  tin  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  evolves 
Boffooating  white  fumes  in  the  air;  its  spec.  grav.  2.28;  it  boils  at  248^  F.  (120° 
G.),  yielding  a  vapor  of  spec.  grav.  9.2.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water, 
oombining  with  it,  with  a  hissing  sound,  to  form  a  hydrate,  which  is  deposited 
in  crystals  of  the  formula  SnOI,+^Aq,  which  lose  three  eqs.  water  when  exposed, 
in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  partly  decomposed  by  eva- 
poration, hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved,  and  stannic  acid  deposited.* 

Bichloride  of  tin  is  capable  of  absorbing  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogeo.     It  combines  also  with  ammonia,  and  with  various  organic  substances. 

This  salt  forms,  with  many  other  chlorides,  compounds  which  may  be  termed 
chlorostannates,  in  which  the  bichloride  of  tin  plays  the  part  of  an  acid. 

The  chhrastannate*  of  chlariile  of  potamum  and  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
tie  anhydrous,  and  crystallize  in  octohedra,  having  the  composition,  respectively, 
KGl.SnCl,,  and  NH^Cl.SnCl, ;  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  crystallize  with  5  eqs.  water. 

Bichloride  of  tin  is  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  dyeing. 

Tin  and  Sulphur. 

Sulphide  of  tin SnS 

Bisulphide     " SnS, 

SuLPHTDE  OR  Protosulphide  OP  TiN,  SnS,. 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  heating  granulated  tin  with  sulphur,  reducing 
the  mass  to  powder,  and  fusing  it  with  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphur;  thus 
obtained,  it  is  a  brilliant,  dark,  gray,  crystalline  mass.  It  is  precipitated  in  a 
hydrated  state  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  a 
proto-salt  of  tin ;  it  is  then  black. 

Sulphide  of  tin  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  disengage- 
ment of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  metastannic  acid  ; 
it  is  not  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  unless  an  excess  of  sulphur  be  pre- 
sent, which  converts  the  sulphide  into  bisulphide. 

This  sulphide  is  a  pretty  powerful  sulphur- base.. 

A  9e$guisulphide  of  tin,  Sn,S,  (probably  a  compound  of  sulphide  and  bisul- 

I  Ldwentbal  found  that  bichloride  of  tin  was  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  sulphates  with 
preeipitatioii  of  the  binoxide : — 

8nClj+4(NaO.SO,)-f4HOs=SnOj.2HO+2NaCl-f2(NaO.S03,HO.S03). 

Since  a  solution  of  (proto-)  chloride  of  tin  is  not  affected  by  alkaline  sulphates  if  air 
bt  ezdnded,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  these  salts  for  the  detection  of  bichloride  of  tin  in 
the  chloride.     Lowenthal  also  suggests  that  this  reaction  may  be  tamed  to  account  in 
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pbido),  18  obtained  when  the  snlphide  is  heated  to  doll  redness  with  an  excen 
of  sulphor. 

Bisulphide  of  Tin,  SnS,. 

This  compouDd,  when  prepared  id  the  dry  way,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
aurum  musitumj  or  Mosaic  ffM,  which  is  ased  for  gilding  wood  and  decorating* 
paper ;  it  is  commonly  termed  bronze-powder. 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  an  amalgam  is  made  of  12  parts  of  tin  and  6  parts  of 
mercury;  this  is  mixed  with  7  parts  of  flowers  of  snlphnr  and  6  of  sal-ammoniao; 
the  mixture  is  then  heated  (in  a  glass  flask  placed  in  a  sand-bath)  to  doll  red- 
ness, until  no  more  white  fumes  are  disengaged ;  the  bisulphide  is  left  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  layer  at  the  lower  part  of  the  flask ;  in  this  prooess,  the  sole  nse  of 
the  mercury  appears  to  be  to  effect  the  fine  division  of  the  metallic  tio,  thus 
facilitating  its  combination  with  the  sulphur;  the  bisulphide  of  tin  tbns  fimned, 
however,  is  amorphous,  and  only  becomes  crystalline  after  a  snUimatioii, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  volatilization  of  the  chloride  of  ammoninm;  this 
latter  also  serves  (by  rendering  a  large  amount  of  heat  latent)  to  prevent  tk 
tebuperature  in  the  flask  from  rising  sufficiently  high  to  convert  the  bisulphide 
into  sulphide. 

The  product  of  this  operation  forms  very  light  golden-yellow  hexagonal  phtes^ 
which  are  attacked  only  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Similar  scales  are  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
vapor  of  bichloride  of  tin  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness. 

The  hydrated  bisulphide  is  thrown  down  as  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin ;  if  the 
latter  be  not  perfectly  pure,  but  contain,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  trace  of  antimonj, 
the  precipitate  will  have  a  dirty  yellow  color.  This  precipitate  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but,  being  a  powerful  sulphor-acid, 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  or  even  in  the  pore  aikalies  or 
their  carbonates. 

Metallurgy  of  Tin. 

§  *2S7.  The  only  ore  of  tin,  pn^perly  so  called,  is  the  binoxide,  or  ttn-ftontf 
which  iKvurs  in  a  crystalline  form,  often  associated  with  wolfram,  sulphide  of 
niolybdonum,  and  ar^-uical-pyrites.  It  has  usually  a  brown  or  red-brown  color, 
and  is  very  hard. 

Tin  is  also  found  in  Cornwall,  combined  with  sulphur,  in  tin-pyriiesj  which 
contaius  also  sulphide  of  copper. 

The  metal  is  always  extracted  from  the  binoxide,  which  occurs  sometimes 
assiviatixl  with  other  ores  in  veins  (mi'M^-ZiM),  and  sometimes  as  an  alluviil 
dojHViii  in  the  UhIs  of  rivers  ,  ^Vfum-friO. 

The  orv  is  iv^uuvIihI  in  stamping-mills  and  submitted  to  a  species  of  rough 
lovi>^itivuu  whioh  washes  away  the  earthy  matter  and  all  light  impurities ;  it  is 
then  r\Ms:i\i.  to  extvl  the  sulphur  and  arson ic«  and  mixed  with  about  one-eighth 
of  its  wr'irlit  of  sriull  ovvil ;  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory  fumioe, 
ttiul  tho  tus>-l  uiomI  run  into  moulds. 

.Vnv  vvi>ui,r,il  lo  »iu:iui:ty  of  vvpper  is  n}m>ved  from  the  ore,  previously  to 
stuoUit*.;:,  ty  o\v  »x-.vr\'  :>  air  rini  siibk\|ucnt  cn^atment  with  sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  or\'  oniM'u  wolr'rtiu  tunpi^ute  of  iron  and  maQgane:$e),  it  undergoes, 
pr\'vious!\  iv^  nN:u.t;.^!\  i  rar"dcat;oa  whioh  e.»ns:s:*  in  fusing  it  with  carbonate 

removed  in  the  form  of 


sabjected  to  a  refining  process 
^UTttt^Nl  \,;h  ■^■*^\  ^hiohv\»ns!sc»iii  crt-iual'iv  r^melcisg  them  on  a  gently  inclined 
hvNir^h*  Aui  *;'.o^.:v^  ju^  |v*rtiOtt  wiuri  dw:  fuses  to  flow  into  a  large  basis, 
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where  a  meobanioal  eepaimtion  of  the  remaiDiDg  impnritiefl  ia  effected,  either  by 
stirnDg  the  melted  metal  with  billets  of  green  wood  (when  the  gases  evolved  give 
riie  to  GODsiderable  agitation),  or  by  throwing  portions  of  the  metal  repeatedly 
from  a  ladle  raised  to  a  considerable  height  (J(ming),  The  impurities  are  care- 
lolly  skimmed  off  from  time  to  time.  The  metal  remaining  on  the  liquation- 
hearth,  which  is  much  less  pure,  constitutes  the  ordinary  block-tin;  the  purer 
kind  is  generally  heated  to  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding  212°,  and  allowed 
to  fall  ftt>m  a  height,  when,  being  brittle,  it  is  divided  into  small  fragments  which 
mre  known  in  commerce  as  grain-tin. 

A  process  for  obtaining  very  pure  metal  from  stream-tin,  oonsists  in  reducing 
the  ore  with  charcoal  in  a  small- blast  furnace  (ue  Iron). 

Tin  is  generally  examined  as  to  its  purity  oy  fusing  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
cbaerving  its  surface  at  the  moment  of  solidification ;  the  purest  tin  is  whitest, 
moat  brilliant,  and  least  crystalline  in  appearance. 

Uses  of  Tin. — Since  this  metal  is  not  easily  affected  by  most  chemical  agents, 
H  serves  very  advantageously  to  protect  the  surface  of  such  as  are  more  eksily 
•rted  upon,  such  as  copper  and  iron )  moreover,  it  is  employed,  in  the  state  of 
fril,  for  preserving  substances  from  the  action  of  air,  and  for  silvering  looking- 
leasees;  this  metal  is  also  an  ingredient  of  many  useful  alloys. 

Tinjhil  is  prepared  by  beating  plates  of  the  best  tin  with  a  hammer  till  they 
are  reduced  to  a  certain  thickness,  when  they  are  cut  up,  laid  upon  each  other, 
and  again  beaten,  the  process  being  repeated  till  they  have  attained  the  required 
extension. 

Tinned  irony  or  tin-plate,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  consists  of  a  plate  'of  iron 
covered  with  a  layer  of  an  alloy  of  that  metal  with  tin,  and,  externally,  with  a 
layer  of  pure  tin ;  the  process  for  manufacturing  tin-plate  is  as  follows :  The 
iron  plates  are  first  thoroughly  cleansed  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
then  well  washed  with  water,  and  scoured  with  sand  to  remove  all  trace  of  rust, 
which  would  prevent  the  tin  from  adhering ;  the  plates  are  then  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  melted  tallow,  which  dries  them  thoroughly,  and  are  removed  from  this 
into  a  bath  of  tin,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  tallow,  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion ;  after  being  heated  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  melted  metal,  they 
are  taken  ont,  drained,  plunged  into  another  bath  of  melted  tin,  and  brushed  to 
remove  the  excess  of  this  metal,  afterwards  again  dipped  to  erase  the  marks  of 
the  brush,  and,  lastly,  immersed  in  the  melted  tallow  to  remove  the  small 
quantity  of  superfluous  tin. 

This  tin-plate  is  exceedingly  durable,  but  if,  by  accident,  the  iron  should  be 
exposed  in  any  part,  it  rusts  very  rapidly,  from  galvanic  action.^ 

In  order  to  give  an  internal  coating  of  tin  to  copper  vessels  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, they  are  first  cleaned  very  carefully,  a  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  strewed 
over  the  surface,  to  protect  it  from  oxidation,  the  vessel  then  made  sufficiently 
hot  to  melt  tin,  which,  either  in  the  pure' state,  or  alloyed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  lead,  is  then  rubbed  over  them. 

Kn  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  alloy  known  as  Britannia  fnefal,  which  con- 
tuns,  moreover,  antimony,  copper,  and  a  little  lead,  the  proportions  varying 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  better  kinds  of  pewter  are  alloys  of  tin  with  small  quantities  of  copper, 
lead,  and  sometimes  antimony  and  bismuth. 

Assay  of  Tin  Ores. — The  assay  of  ores  of  tin  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the  oxides  of  tin  and 
rilica. 

The  powdered  ore  is  first  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  silicions  gangue,  by 

*  It  has  been  proposed  to  alloy  the  tin  employed  for  this  purpose  with  -f^  of  nickel. 
wUeh  renders  the  coating  more  durable  and  less  easily  ftisible. 
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roasting  it,  in  an  earthen  emcible,  with  a  little  powdered  eharooal  (to  assist  it  \n 
the  oxpolsion  of  the  arsenic,  &c.),  and  afterwards  roaghlj  levigated  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  to  remove  the  lighter  particles.  The  heavier  portion  maj  then  be 
boiled  with  nitro-hjdrochlorio  acid,  to  remove  the  pyrites,  &e.,  water  added,  the 
residue  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  and  dried.  It  is  then  removed  from 
the  filter,  and  roasted  in  a  wide  open  crucible,  to  expel  any  sulphur  which  may 
be  left.  The  ore  thus  prepared  is  mixed  with  80  or  40  per  cent  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  reduced  in  a  crucible  lined 
with  charcoal,  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  used  for  an  iron  assay.  The  bat- 
ton  is  afterwards  extracted  and  weighed. 

A  far  more  accurate  method  of  analyzing  an  ore  of  tin  is  ezeoated  as  foU 
lows : — 

The  powdered  ore  is  heated  to  redness,  in  order  to  expel  any  water;  it  is  then 
weighed  in  a  small  porcelain  boat,  and  introduced  into  a  tube  of  porcelain,  or 
hard  glass,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed.  The  tube  is 
heated  to  dull  redness*  by  a  gas-burner  or  a  charcoal  fire,  when  the  binoxide  of 
tin  is  easily  reduced.  The  reduced  residue  is  allowed  to  oool  in  the  atmosphers 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  tin  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  aeid,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
drop!)  of  nitric  acid. 

Tho  weight  of  the  tin  may  then  be  either  directly  ascertained,  by  detenniDing 
it  in  the  solution,  or  by  calculation  from  the  amount  of  silica  left  undiast^ved, 
which  is  ci)ll<^ted,  for  that  purpo:^,  on  a  filter,  washed,-  dried,  ignited,  tad 
woighiHl.  This  latter  method  is  obviously  applicable  only  when  no  other  metal 
but  tin  is  present  in  the  ore. 
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S^m,  Sb.     JEq.  129.     Sp.  Gr.  6.702. 

§  l!SS.  This  nu tal  is  fc^uud  in  commerce  in  a  very  impure  state ;  the  rrgtilvi 
%lf\tnUm^my^  siS  it  is  termed*  <»ntaiQs  generally  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron,  and  kftd. 
lt»  puridoatkm  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 

>Vohlor  rwvm mends  that  1  part  of  crude  antimony  be  fused  with  1  \  part  of 
nur\'  and  I  part  of  carbonito  of  sodju  for  about  an  hour;  the  fused  mass  powdered, 
and  w;ishevi  with  Knling  wa:er«  which  leaves  antimoniate  of  soda  undissolved; 
this  nuv  Iv  T\\luv>ed  by  fusion  vith  black  ftux :  sxuoe  the  metal  thus  obtained 
c\^nui:is  a  little  p^>ta:s^um,  i:  should  K?  reduced  to  powder,  and  washed  with 
waur  ;:!!  tiie  washing  are  no  longer  alkaline  ,:  the  pure  metal  is  then  fused  into 
a  cioi^ttUv 

l.ub:^:  fujv5  l!>  parts  of  ivvderoi  an::c:>>cy.  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  with  one 
i\*r;  o:  ;;4:;\o  :srsu*j:".:ie  .:"  irtVaiocT.  i:ii  :wo  part*  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the 
U:t*r  vk\v»j\Yj«rti  :he  :e:^u*.rl:ie  of  a-;;asocy.  pr>iucing  sulphide  of  sodium, 
\ii  >.  ix  >.  v-^  • :;; b : :; t*:^  w : :  r.  ;!; ,-  :  -  rs  j:'  ri ivie  ■: :  xrsec.:  •.  The  globule  of  an timon j  ii 
afivr^Ar,is  ti^xi  :Vc  :«-.'  >.  x;r?  w;:i  earSrcate  i^  s^>ia-* 

\  xvM  x>«^v^-;;;  :iu*:i:,\I  ;c  rfcz^.^vi-j-r  ^i^e  isipsitties  from  crude  antimonjf 
<\vvs-^:s  *,;^  ^vs!ft.\\-v,:  :><  n-cral  *::  a  ^:x:.;r»  oc  e^;al  volumes  of  CMieentratcd 
^^\\u\v.^',^?.^*  JK*:,;  *v.sv  w^t.T.  :,^  wiivri  rxxierarily  dLla:e  nitric  acid  .^one  pirtof 
\\>;)^va::«4\\i  ac.>i  lu-i  ;«-.-  r^Jkr^s  cc'  w:kser*  2$  uied.  by  sauU  pnrtioos  at  a  tiaie; 
tX*  ?K\,;;sV^»  ,'C  Ts,-v,'*..*c-.u-  ,-c  4:T:a,itT  :iis  .'C^siiae-i'ss  ^^rgelj  dilated  with  wa- 
K*»  vii>:  5Tvvvj\:jLftf    y-  4.x^    v.l:»^c  :c  s^Lrisoie,  wae^ed,  fim,  by  decanutioo, 


V,v\v^r^>«jt  Tv^  ^VfT.'^>^  ',»  *  iw/KNi  »  «»rc«M«ftl  ;alr  v^^ck  t^  BctAl  c»:«taias  iro*: 
i    T^  %  V  tsv  >>vr  c.^^,.  >><  ntyviihuiiiaa  Ur<  *j^tu&  zixwt  per  ccKL  •f  ^alpksdc  of  iroa 
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and  afterwards  on  a  filter,  and  boiled  with  cfoncentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate 
well  washed  and  dried;  this  precipitate  may  serve  either  for  the  preparation  of 
other  compounds  of  antimony  (the  tersalphide,  e.  ^.)  in  a  pure  state,  or  may  be 
fused  with  black  flox,  when  it  yields  the  pure  metal. 

Properties, — Antimony  is  a  very  brilliant  metal,  of  rather  a  blackish-gray 
oolor ;  it  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  powdered.  In  texture,  it  ia 
lamellar  and  highly  crystalline,  the  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  being  the  octo- 
hedron;  it  is  unaltered  by  exposure  to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Antimony  fuses  at  about  800^  F.  (427^  C),  and  volatilises  very  perceptibly 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature ;  it  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  volatile  to  be 
distilled  like  zinc.     Fused  antimony  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

Heated  in  contact  with  air,  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  crystal- 
teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  antimonio  acid  ;  if,  when  strongly  heated, 
the  fused  globule  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  it  is  divided  into*numerou8 
aaialler  globules,  which  burn  very  brilliantly,  giving  off  white  fumes. 

At  a  red  heat,  antimony  decomposes  water,  being  converted  into  teroxide. 

This  metal  is  readily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  being  converted  into  a  white  com- 
pound of  teroxide  of  antimony  with  antimonic  acid,  Sb03,Sb05(BB2Sb04  antimo- 
nious  add).  A  small  quantity  of  antimony  is  always  found  in  the  nitric  solution; 
a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  also  produced  in  this  reaction  (see  p.  129). 

Hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  slowly  upon  antimony,  but  aqua  regia  dissolves 
it  with  ease. 

It  does  not  decompose  water  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  concentrated 
acid  converts  it,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  into  sulphate  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

ANTIMONY   AND   OXYGEN. 

Suboxide Sb^O^ 

Teroxide SbO, 

Antimonic  acid ^     .     .     SbO^^ 

Sf>me  cTiemisfs  also  admit  the  existence  of  an  oxide  of  the  formula  SiiO^  (awft- 
monious  acid^f  but  we  prtfer  to  consider  this  as  a  compound  of  the  teroxide  with 
OMtimonic  acid, 

{  289.  Suboxide  of  Antimont  (Sb^OJ  constitutes  the  film  which  is  formed 
iqpon  the  surface  of  antimony  exposed  to  the  action  of  moi!*t  air. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  tartar-emetic 
(tartrate  of  antimoDy  ood  potassa)  by  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  when  the 
naaoent  hydrogen  of  the  water  reduces  the  teroxide  of  antimony  to  the  state  of 
aoboxide ;  it  ia  black,  and  assumes  a  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed.  When  heated, 
it  is  decomposed  into  metal  and  teroxide. 

Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  terchloride  of  antimony,  with  separation  of 
tfie  nietal :— 

3Sb30,+12HCl-12HO+4SbCl,+Sb^. 

^       TxROXiDB  Of  Antimony,  SbO,  (^Sesquioxide  of  Antimony,  Sb,0,). 

£q.  163. 

This  oxide  is  formed  when  antimony  is  heated  in  air.  It  is  also  found  in 
BAture  as  tchite  antimony-ore, 

>  The  equivalent  of  antimony  is  Bometimes  estimated  at  64.6,  being  the  half  of  129, 
MM  we  have  consider^  it  Upon  that  view,  the  above  oxides  would  be  written  with  twice 
tlM  niimber  of  equivalents  of  metal ;  thus  teroxide  of  antimony  becomes  a  sesquioxide, 
S^py,  and  antimonic  acid  is  Sb^O^. 
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The  anbjdroofl  terozide  maj  be  prepared  in  qnaotitj  by  fusing  antimoDj  in  a 
capacious  Hessian  crucible,  ovor  whicb  another  crucible  (with  a  hole  in  the  bot^ 
torn)  is  inverted  ;  the  teroxide  will  condense  in  the  uppcrmoat  crucible  in  needle- 
like crystals,  which  were  formerly  called  argentine  floicfn  of  antimony. 

It  is  of  a  pearly-white  color,  and  is  capable  of  crystallizing  in  two  distinct 
forms,  one  of  which  is  a  regular  octohedron,  and  the  other  belongs  to  the  pris- 
matic system ;  in  this  respect,  it  resembles  arsenious  acid,  with  which  it  is  i^o- 
morphous.  When  heated  to  redness,  terozide  of  antimony  fnseSi  and,  at  a  high 
temperature,  sublimes  in  brilliant  needles. 

If  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  coDTerted  into  the 
antimoniate  of  terozide  of  antimony,  SbO^.SbO^.        ' 

It  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen  or  charcoal  at  a  high  temperatare. 

Hydrated  teroxide  of  antimony  (SbOg.HO)  may  be  obtained  by  precipitatiDg 
a  solution  of  the  terchloride  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  carbonate  <^potaraa 
or  soda  iti  slight  excess,  and  digesting  the  precipitate  for  some  time  with  the 
supernatant  liquid. 

The  hydrate  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  whence  it  wonld  appear 
that  the  teroxide  was  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  base,  or  of  an  acid,  indif- 
ferently. However,  on  evaporating  the  alkaline  solution,  anhydroos  terozide  of 
antimony  is  deposited.     When  heated,  the  hydrate  assumes  a  yellow  tint 

When  terozide  of  antimony  is  fused  with  alkalies,  in  presence  of  oxygen,  the 
latter  is  absorbed,  and  antinioniates  are  produced. 

The  soluble  neutral  salts  of  terozide  of  antimony  redden  litmus-paper. 

Ba%ir  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  ('2Sb03.N03)  is  obtained  in  a  cryilal- 
line  form  when  terozide  of  antimony  is  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid ;  it  ii 
decomposed  by  water,  the  terozide  being  left  undissolved. 

Sulphates  op  Teroxide  of  Antimony. 

The  salts  of  terozide  of  antimony  present  an  anomaly  similar  to  that  obeerred 
in  the  case  of  uranium.  The  noutral  salts  of  the  terozide  do  not  contaia,  is 
would  be  expected,  three  equivalents,  but  only  one  equivalent  of  base,  a  circum- 
stance', which  P41igot  explains  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  radical,  antimm^ 
SbO,  (or  SbgC^j)  of  which  the  protoxide  would  be  expressed  by  (SbOJO=SbO, 
(or  by  (Sl>.O,)0=Sb,0,V 

Four  sulphates  of  teroxide  of  antimony  have  been  examined  by  this  chemist 

The  sulphate  of  the  formula  ^^bO,.4SO,  is  obtained  in  crystalline  needles, 
when  oxv('iiK»ri<Ie  of  antimony  is  treated  with  mono-hydrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  ^ialt  S1»C\  *2S03  *^  deposited  in  small  crystals  from  a  solution  of  the  ter- 
oxide in  Nortlhausen  sulphuric  acid. 

\\\\x\\  e-tljer  of  these  salts  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  (neutral)  sulphate, 
iJ^bO,.S(>,  2110,  is  obtained. 

Tlio  sulphate  of  the  formula  2SbO,.SO,  is  obtained  from  the  residue  left  by 
tlio  aotioii  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  metallic  antimony,  by  digesting  it  with  cold  water. 

§  "IW.  The  hi«;hest  oxide  of  anriniouy,  like  the  binoxide  of  tin,  was  formerlj 
i-vMisiiK roil  eipuble  of  existing  in  two  distinct  modiOcations,  but  it  has  been  re- 
oittlv  piovvil  th:ii  these  are  two  indej>omIent  acids,  differing  in  their  capacity  of 
>;iatiativ)n,  aud  designated,  respectively,  autimonic  and  metantimonic  acid.       • 

AxTiMONic  Acid,  SbO^CSb.Oj. 

This  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  antimony; 
if  is  then,  however,  gi^nerally  o»unl>iued  with  teroxide  of  antimony;  it  may  be 
pn^pimd  in  the  pur\»  state  by  doe»»nip.>sing  an  antimoniate  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  acid  thus  prepannl  is  hxdraieil,  having  the  composition  SbO^SHO;  it  is 
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white,  sHgbily  soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  feebly  reddening  litmus;  it  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  mineral  acid?,  but  dissolves  in  potassa  or  ammonia. 

When  heated,  it  assumes  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  is  converted  into  the  anhy- 
drous antimonic  acid,  which,  if  further  heated,  loses  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  the  antimoniate  of  terozide  of  antimony  (SbO,.Sb05). 

Antimonic  acid  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  basic  protoxides,  forming  a 
class  of  salts  termed  aniimoniafes, 

Antimoniate  of  Potassa,  K0.Sb05. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  one  part  of  powdered  antimony  to 
four  parts  of  nitre,  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible ;  the  fused  mass  is  powdered, 
washed  with  warm  water,  which  removes  the  excess  of  nitre  and  the  nitrite  of 
potassa,  and- leaves  the  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  potassa,  which  is  boiled  for  an 
hoiur  or  two  with  water,  when  it  becomes  hydrated  and  dissolves,  a  little  bi-anti- 
moniate  of  potassa  (K0.2Sb03)  being  left.  The  clear  liquid,  wlfen  slowly  eva- 
porated, leaves  a  gummy  mass,  of  the  composition  KO.SbO^.dHO. 

Antinioniate  of  potassa  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

At  320^  F.  (160^0.)  it  loses  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  becomes  insoluble; 
at  a  higher  temperature  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled,  but  the  original  solu- 
ble salt  is  reproduced  by  continued  Jboiling  with  water. 

Antimoniate  of  potassa  is  less  soluble  in  saline  solutions  than  in  water,  so  that 
many  salts  precipitate  it,  as  a  white  gelatinous  mass,  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

A  solution  of  this  salt  is  easily  decomposed  by  adds,  hydrated  antimonic  acid 
being  precipitated.  When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  its  solution,  the  bi-anti' 
maniate,  K0.2Sb03,  is  precipitated. 

The  antimomates  of  soda  resemble  the  potassa-snlts. 

Two  antimoniate*  of  ammonia  are  also  known ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Antimoniate  ofTeroxide  of  Antimony,  SbO,.Sb03. — It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  this  substance  was  formerly  regarded  as  au  independent  acid,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  SbO^,  and  termed  antimoniws  acid. 

This  compound  is  always  obtained  when  antimonic  acid  is  heated  as  long  as  it 
cvoWes  oxygen ;  it  may  therefore  be  very  readily  prepared  by  oxidizing  antimony 
with  nitric  acid,  and  strongly  igniting  the  residue,  when  the  antimoniate  remains 
WB  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

Alkaline  solutions  decompose  it,  dissolving  the  antimonic  acid,  and  leaving  ter- 
ozide of  antimony.  If  it  be  boiled  with  solution  of  bi-tiirtrute  of  potassa,  the 
terozide  is  dissolved,  and  antimonic  acid  left. 

Metantimonio  Acid,  SbO,. 

This  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  pcntachloride  of  antimony  with 
much  water : — 

SbCl,+5HO=5HCl  +  SbO,. 

It  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  only  differs  from  antimonic  acid  in  con- 
taining four  eqs.  water,  and  in  requiring  two  eqs.  of  a  protoxide  to  form  a  neutral 
salt|  so  that  the  general  formula  of  the  mctantimouiatcs  is  'iMO.SbO^;  this  acid 
18  also  capable  of  producing  a  class  of  acid  salts  of  the  general  formula  iMO.SbO^ 
iaqperic  with  the  neutral  antimoniutes. 

An  antimoniate  may  be  converted  into  a  mctantimoniate  by  fusing  with  an 
czoesR  of  base ;  and  conversely,  the  latter  into  the  former,  by  removing  one  eq. 
of  base. 

Metanttmoniats  of  Potassa  (2KO.Sb05)  is  prepared  by  fusing  antimonic 
add  with  a  large  excess  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible;  the  mass  is  dissolved  in 
a  little  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  when  crystals  of  the  metun- 
timoniate  are  obtained. 
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This  salt  is  deliqaesoent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  an  alkaline  sola* 
tion ;  it  is  solable  without  decomposition  in  a  liquid  containing  excess  of  potadsa, 
bat  is  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  potassa  and  bi-metantimoniate  of  potassa, 
whence  the  solation  gives,  with  salts  of  soda,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of 
bi-metantimoniate  of  soda. 

Bi-MGTANTIMONIATE  OF  P0TA88A  (KO.SbO^)  possesses  some  Importance, 
since  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a  test  for  soda ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  so  liable 
to  furnish  precipitates  in  solutions  containing  traces  of  other  metallic  oxides 
(lime,  baryta,  magnesia,  &c.),  that  little  fiiith  is  generally  placed  in  its  indi- 
cations. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  1  part  of  antimony  with  4  parts  of  nitre, 
washing  the  fused  mass  with  warm  water,  and  subsequently  boiling  with  water 
till  as  much  as  possible  has  been  dissolved ;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
bi-antimoniate  is  now  evaporated  in  a  silver  capsule  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  a 
few  fragments-  of  caustic  potassa  added  (to  convert  the  antimoniate  of  potassa 
into  metantimoniate),  and  the  evaporation  continued  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
crystallises  on  a  glass  plate  ;  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  deposit  is  formed,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  metantimoniate  and  bi-metantimoniate  of  potassa ;  this 
is  washed  rapidly  (four  or  five  times)  with  cold  water,  to  remove  the  excess  of 
potassa,  and  to  convert  all  the  metantimoniate  into  bi-metantimoniate,  and  after- 
wards agitated  for  some  time  with  water,  when  enough  of  .the  bi-metantimoniate 
will  be  dissolved  to  enable  the  filtered  liquid  to  serve  to  detect  very  small  quan- 
tities of  soda.* 

The  bi-metantimoniate  of  Dotassa,  prepared  as  above,  is  a  white  crystalHne 
salt,  having  the  composition  KO.SbO^.THO;  when  heated,  it  loses  2  eqs.  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  antimoniate  of  potassa. 

Bi-metaniinwniate  of  Soda  has  the  formula  NaO.SbOg,7HO;  it  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Meiantimoniate  of  Ammonia  is  formed  when  metantimonic  acid  is  dissolved 
in  ammonia ;  this  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but  if  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  be  added 
to  the  solution,  the  bi'metantimoniate  (NH^O.SbO^^GHO)  is  precipitated ;  this 
last  salt,  like  the  corresponding  potassa-corapound,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

When  kept  for  some  time  (even  in  sealed  tubes)  it  is  transformed  into  anti- 
moniate of  ammonia  (NH^0.Sb05.4H0),  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  same 
change  takes  place  immediately  on  heating. 

Antimoniuretted  Htdrogek. 

§  291.  The  composition  of  this  compound  is  not  certainly  known,  since  it  has 
never  been  obtained  perfectly  free  from  hydrogen ;  it  is,  however,  generally 
represented  as  SbH,.  Antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  when  antimony  and 
hydrogen  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  nascent  state;  this  may  be  effected  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  antimony  into  an  apparatus  from  which  hydrogen  is  evolved 
by  sine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  antimoniuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  and  bums  with  a 
livid  flame,  yielding  water  and  teroxide  of  antimony ;  if  a  porcelain  plate  be 
depressed  into  the  flame,  a  stain  of  finely-divided  antimony  will  be  deposited 
upon  it ;  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  when  passed  through  a  tube 
heated  with  a  spirit-lamp,  a  shining  mirror  of  metal  being  deposited  immediately 

*  Reynoso  has  descrn)cd  a  very  ready  method  of  preparing  this  rengent ;  it  con5(ists  in 
prccipiUitiiig  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  by  potassa,  redissolving  tlie  precipitate 
in  an  excess  of  potussa,  and  adding  pcrmangnnate  of  potassa  until  the  solution  acquires 
a  pink  color;  it  is  then  decolorized  by  a  few  drops  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  ernporated, 
and  allowed  to  crystallize ;  the  crystals  of  bi-metantimoniate  of  potassa  are  waslied  with 
cold  water.  The  same  process  may  be  employed  for  obtaining  other  metallic  acids,  as 
chromic  and  stannic  acids. 
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befofe  the  flame.  When  passed  iDto  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  antimoninretted 
hydrogen  yields  a  black  precipitate,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  certainly 
known.  Both  the  hydrogen  and  the  metal  are  oxidised  when  the  gas  is  passed 
into  hot  nitrio  acid. 

The  prodnction  of  the  hydrogen-componnd  of  antimony  is  sometimes  had  re- 
oonrae  to  in  the  detection  of  this  metal,  as  will  be  further  explained  hereafter. 

Terchloridi  or  Antimony,  SbCl,  (seiqutchlorufe,  Sb.Cl,). 

This  compound  was  formerly  known  as  butter  of  antimonyy  on  account  of  its 
semi-solid  oonsisteuoe.  It  may  be  prepared  by  either  of  the  following  me- 
thods:— 

L  By  passini;  chlorine  (slowly)  over  an  excess  of  metallic  antimony. 

IL  By  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered  antimony  and  2 
parts  of  chloride  oi  mercuir  (corrosive  sublimate). 

UL  By  dissolving  tersufphide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid : — 

SbS^+3HCl=-SbGl,+8HS. 

lY.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  teroxide  of 
antimony. 

Y.  By  dissolving  metallic  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  gradual  addi- 
iioD  of  nitric  acid;  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  latter  must  be  avoided;  since  it  will 
eanse  a  precipitation  of  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony. 

Jhroperties, — ^Terchloride  of  antimony  is  a  soft,  gray  solid,  which  deliquesces 
when  exposed  to  air ;  it  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in 
tetrahedra.  It  volatilizes  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  yielding  a  vapor 
of  sp.  gr.  8.1.  The  terchloride  dissolves,  without  alteration,  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  especially  if  a  little  acid  be  added,  but  a  large  quantity  of  water 
deoomposcfs  it,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  a  white  precipitate, 
known  as  patcder  of  Algnroth,  which  is  an  oxychloride  of  antimony,  having  the 
formula,  SbCl,.2Sb03,UO  :— 

8SbCI,+6HO=SbCI,.2SbO,+6HCl. 

When  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  in  acidulated  water  is  poured  into 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  very  voluminous  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
after  some  time,  contracts  very  considerably,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  col- 
lection of  white  prismatic  needles,  which  are  probably  identical  with  those 
obtained  by  P^ligot,  on  adding  hot  water  to  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  ter- 
ahloride,  which  were  found  to  have  the  composition  SbCl,,5SbO,.  The  above 
ozychlorides  are  both  soluble  in  tartaric  acid,  and  are  converted,  by  long  wash- 
ing, into  teroxide  of  antimony. 

Nitric  acid  acts  upon  terchloride  of  antimony,  producing  the  antimoniate  of 
teroxide  of  antimony. 

Terchloride  of  antimony  is  capable  of  absorbing  ammoniacal  gas,  producing 
the  oompound,  SbCl,.NH,. 

It  also  coiibines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  double  chlorides  with  those 
cf  potassium,  sodium  and  ammonium. 

Terchloride  of  antimony  is  occasionally  used  in  surgery ;  it  also  serves  as  a 
bnmie  for  gun-barrels,  upon  which  it  deposits  a  film  of  metallic  antimony. 

Pentachloride  or  Antimony,  SbCl,. 

I\^paratwn. — The  pentachloride  is  prepared  by  heating  coarsely-powdered 

aatimony  in  a  retort  of  green  glass,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  is 

pined;  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  fitted  into  an  adapter,  which  serves  to  condense 

the  pentachloride;  the  product  is  to  be  completely  saturated  with  chlorine,  and 

28 
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Bubseqaentlj  redUiilledi  the  first  portions,  which  contain  the  excess  of  chlorine, 
being  rejected. 

Properties, — Pentachloride  of  antimony  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  is  volatile, 
and  evolves  thick  white  fomes  when  exposed  to  moist  air ;  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  water,  energetic  action  takes  place,  and  the  pentachloride  is  first  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  hydrate,  and  subsequently  decomposed  into  hydrochloiio 
and  antimonio  acids  : — 

8bCl^+5HO-Sb03+5HCl. 

When  heated,  the  pentachloride  is,  to  some  extent,  deoompoeed  into  terchloride 
and  free  chlorine. 

Pentachloride  of  antimony  is  capable  of  combining  with  ammonia  and  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

A  compound  of  pentachloride  of  antimuny  with  chloride  cf  wd^Ut  has  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  tersulphide  of  antimony;  this  com- 
pound has  the  formula,  SbClj.SSCl ;  it  is  a  white  solid  which  deoomposes,  at  a 
slightly  elevated  temperature,  into  chloride  of  sulphur,  chlorine  and  terchloiide 
of  antimony. 

Pentachloride  of  antimony  is  frequently  employed  in  the  laboratory  as  a  eUo- 
rinating  Cgent,  since  it  readily  yields  chlorine  to  substances  having  a  great  affisity 
for  it;  thus,  olefiant  gas  (C^HJ,  when  passed  through  the  pentachloride,  it  con- 
verted into  Dutch  liquid  (C4H4CIJ,  and  carbonic  oxide  into  chlorocarbonic  icid, 
the  pentachloride  being  reduced  to  terchloride. 

A  chloromlphide  of  antimony ^  SbCl,S^  has  been  prepared  by  the  actioB  of 
hydrosulphunc  acid  upon  pentachloride  of  antimony. 

The  terbromide  of  antimony^  SbBr„  is  a  colorless  crystalline  solid. 

The  teriodide  is  a  red  solid. 

The  terfluoride  forms  colorless  crystals. 

The  bromide  iodide,  and  fluoride  corresponding  toanUmonioacid  are  not  known. 
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Tersulphide SbS,. 

Pentasulphide SbS^. 

Tersulphide  of  Antimony,  SbS,. 

§  292.  This  sulphide  is  found  pretty  abundantly  in  nature,  and  forms  tbe 
commonest  ore  of  antimony  {gray  ore  of  antimony).  It  has  a  bluish-gray 
color  and  metallic  lustre;  is  crystallized  in  prismatic  needles,  and  has  tbe  sp. 
gr.  4.G2.  The  native  sulphide  is  generally  associated  with  quarts,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  or  iron-pyrites.  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  fuses  easily,  without 
sufiering  any  decomposition,^  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  is  volatile,  and  may 
be  sublimed  unchanged.  When  heated  with  access  of  Mr,  it  is  partially  coo- 
verted  into  tcroxide,  which  remains  in  combination  with  unaltered  tersulphide. 
W^hcn  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  anti- 
mony. 

The  tersulphide  of  antimony  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphurie  aeidf, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved;  it  dissolves  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  white  residue. 

This  sulphide  plays  the  part  of  a  sulphur-acid,  dissolving  readily  in  the  alki- 
line  sulphides.     It  is  also  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalieSi  prodooing  oompouDds 

'  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  free  (he  erode  sulpUde  from  gaogat. 
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of  the  alkali  with  terozide  of  antimony,  and  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  with  ter- 
anlphide  of  antimony ;  thns : — 

4SbS,+4KO=KO.SbO,+3(KS.SbS,). 

Anhydrons  tersniphide  of  antimony  may  be  obtained  artificially,  in  prismatic 
crystals  with  metallic  lustre,  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  antimoniate  of 
teroxide  of  antimony,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved. 

The  hydrated  termlphide  is  obtained  as  a  fine  orange-red  precipitate,  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  teroxide  of  antimony ;  it 
loses  its  water  when  moderately  heated^  assuming  a  dark  gray  color,  and  metallic 
lustre. 

Tersniphide  of  antimony  is  occasionally  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  chief  application  is  in  pyrotechny  and  in  the  preparation  of 
detonating  compositions  for  military  purposes.  The  latter  use  depends  upon  its 
oombustibility,  and  the  former  upon  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  burning 
with  a  bright  bluish-white  flame. 

The  compounds  known  as  glass  of  antimony,  liver  of  antimony,  and  crocus j 
are  formed  by  roasting  the  native  tcrsulphide  with  access  of  air.  They  contain 
variable  proportions  of  teroxide  and  tersulphide  of  antimony. 

Glass  of  antimony  contains  about  eight  parts  of  teroxide,  and  one  part  of  ter- 
sniphide ;  it  is  transparent,  and  of  a  reddish -yellow  color. 

Crocus  has  a  similar  color,  but  is  opaque )  it  contains  eight  parts  of  teroxide 
and  two  of  tersulphide;  liver  of  antimony  has  an  opaque  brown  color,  and  con- 
tains about  half  its  weight  of  tersulphide  of  antimony. 

These  compounds  are  chiefly  employed  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  tartar-emetic. 

Pentasulphide  of  Antimony,  SbS,  (Sulphantimonic  adiJ), 

This  sulphide  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solu- 
tion of  pcntachloride  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  a  bright  orange- 
red  precipitate,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  the  pentasulphide ;  when  heated,  it  first 
loses  its  water,  and  afterwards  two  equivalents  of  sulphur,  leaving  the  tersulphide 
of  antimony. 

Pentasulphide  of  antimony  is  a  powerful  sulphur-acid,  and  is  capable  of 
expelling  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  the  hydrosulphates  of  alkaline  sulphides. 

The  sulphantimoniate  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  SNaS.SbS^  is  sometimes  employed 
in  medicine;  it  is  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  18  parts  of  tersulphide  of  anti- 
mony, 12  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  (dry),  13  parts  of  lime,  and  *6\  parts  of 
sulphur ;  the  mixture  is  well  triturated  for  half  an  hour,  then  digested,  with 
frequent  agitation,  for  twp  or  three  days,  in  a  flask  perfectly  filled  with  cold 
water ;  the  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated,  first  on  a  sand-bath,  then  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  when  tetrahedral  crystals  are  obtained,  of  the  formula 
3NaS.SbS^.l8HO;  these  are  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  and  very  eibluble  in 
water;  acids  precipitate  the  sulphantimonic  acid  from  this  solution. 

Kermes  Mineral. — The  pharmaceutical  compound  known  under  this  name 
is  a  mixture  of  teroxide  and  tersulphide  of  antimony,  which  is  prepared,  either 
by  fusing  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  boiling  the  fused 
mass  with  much  water,  or  by  boiling  the  finely  powdered  tersulphide  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  a  large  quantity  of  water;  in  either  case,  the  liquid,  filtered 
while  hot,  deposits  the  kermes  on  cooling;  this  substance  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
well  washed,  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  formation  of  kermes  is  easily  explained ;  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  is 
decomposed  by  the  soda,  yielding  sulphide  of  sodium  and  teroxide  of  antimony, 
which  combines  with  part  of  the  soda : — 

4NaO+SbS^»NaO.SbO,-i-8NaS ; 
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whilflt  a  portion  of  unaltered  tersnlphide  of  antimony  diMolves  in  the  ralphide 
of  sod'mm ;  since  the  compound  of  tcroxide  of  antimony  with  soda  ia  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water,  and  tersnlphide  of  antimony  is  more  soluble  in  a  hot  than 
in  a  cold  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  a  mixture  of  the  terozide  and  tersnl- 
phide would  of  course  be  deposited  as  the  solution  cools.  The  kermes  generally 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  carried  down  with  the  tersnl- 
phide of  antimony,  which  serves  to  account  for  the  variation  of  color  obeerred  in 
different  specimens  of  this  preparation.  The  crystalline  terozide  of  antimony 
may  be  recognized  in  kermes  under  the  microscope. 

When  the  mother-liquors  from  which  the  kermes  has  been  deponted  are 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  tersnlphide  and  pentasolphide  of 
antimony,  known  as  (/Men  suiphuret  of  antimony ,  is  deposited. 

§  !293.  Alloys  of  Antimony. — Antimony  is  capable  of  forming  alloys  with 
many  metals;  it  has  already  been  said  that  this  metal  is  employed  to  harden 
several  useful  alloys. 

An  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium  is  obtained  by  heating,  in  a  oOTered  em- 
cible,  for  some  hours,  a  mizture  of  6  parts  of  tartar-emetic  with  1  part  of  nitre, 
when  a  button  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  antimony  is  obtained,  which 
decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  disensagement  of  hydfogen. 

If  the  alloy  be  prepared  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  oy  calcining,  for  tone 
hours,  in  an  earthen  crucible,  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  tartar-emetiO|  ind  3 
parts  of  lampblack,  it  will  be  found  capable  of  taking  fire,  with  explosion,  in 
moist  uir ;  it  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  cool,  in  a  closed  crucible^  beneath  a 
bell-jar  of  dry  air,  and  must  be  handled  with  great  care. 

An  alloy  of  antimony  with  iron  (^KSaumur's  aUoy)  may  be  procured  by  fusing 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  antimony  and  8  of  iroo 
filings ;  the  alloy  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  emits  sparks  when  filed. 

Metallurgy  of  Antimony. 

§  204.  MeJalUc  antimonyy  associated  with  small  quantities  of  silver  and  iron, 
has  been  fouud  in  nature. 

Antimony  exists  most  frequently  in  combination  with  sulphur,  and  indeed, 
the  only  ore  of  antimony,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  the  y ray  ore,  or  native  tersulpbide. 

A  niineml  containing  antimony  and  nickel,  and  termed  nickeli/erouf  gulphurtt 
o/anfimony  or  nickvlant»mnny^  is  known. 

Antimony  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  an  oxidized  state  in  %dM^ 
orr  (if  anfimouy,  ochre  of  antimony,  and  red  ore,  which  last  appears  to  he  an 
oxy-sulpliide. 

Tlie  reduction  of  antimony  from  the  ore  consists  of  two  distinct  processes,  one 
of  which  is  intended  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  ganguc,  and  the  other  to  obtain 
the  antimony  in  the  mctjillic  state. 

The  funnier  object  is  attained  by  fusing  the  crude  ore  upon  the  inclined  hearth 
of  a  reverbcratory  furnace,  when  the  torsulphide  fuses,  and  flows  away  from  the 
ganguc  into  appropriate  receptacles. 

The  purified  ore  is  afterwards  roaste<l  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace,  where  it  is 
converted  into  ox3'-sulphide  of  antimony  (glass  of  antimony).  This  is  powdcredi 
and  mixed  with  ]  its  weight  of  charcoal  previously  saturated  with  a  strong  solo- 
tion  uf  carbonate  of  soda ;  on  heating  this  mixture  in  a  crucible,  the  teroxide  of 
antimony  is  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a  portion  of  the  tersnlphide,  haviog 
been  converted  into  teroxide  by  double  decomposition  with  the  soda  of  the  ea^ 
bonate,  is  also  reduced ;  a  quantity  of  regulus  of  antimony  is  found  at  the  bottoa 
of  the  crucible,  and,  above  it,  a  slag  containing  tersnlphide  and  terozide  of  anti- 
mony, which  may  be  employcnl  for  the  preparation  of  kermes  mineral. 

The  tersnlphide  of  antimony  was  formerly  reduced  by  iron  at  a  high  tempera* 
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tore,  bat  it  wu  feond  neoeiBary  to  give  up  this  process,  unee  the  metal  obtained 
was  always  alloyed  with  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 

Ajuay  of  Ore»  of  Antimony, ^-^OreB  of  antimony  which  do  not  contain  snlphnr 
an  assayed  by  fusion  with  3  parts  of  black  flux,  a  very  high  temperature  being 
avoided,  because  of  the  volatility  of  the  metal.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
batlon  be  not  broken  in  extracting  it  from  the  crucible. 

The  beat  method  of  assaying  the  sulphide  of  antimony  consists  in  fusing  it  at 
a  moderate  heaty  in  an  evthen  crucible,  with  4  parts  of  Liebig's  cyanide  of 
potasaiom. 

It  18  obvions  that  the  volatility  of  the  metal  must  prevent  the  attainment  of 
anything  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  amount  of  antimony  present  in  the 
on. 

§295.  I^^armaeeuHcal  Preparations  of  Antimony. — Several  preparations  of 
antimony  are  used  in  medicine. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  (artar-emetic,  the  double  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa,  the  description  of  which  falls  within  the  province  of  organic 
oliemistry. 

Andmanium  caleinatumf  or  diaphoretic  antimony,  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
the  tersulphide  with  3  parts  of  nitre,  and  washing  the  f usied  mass  with  water ; 
the  residue  contains  an  acid  antimoniate  of  potassa. 

Antimomii  einii  (antimony-ask)  is  an  oxy-sulphide,  prepared  by  roasting  the 
tersulphide  in  air. 

The  substance  termed  antimonii  oxydum,  or  antimonii oxydum  nitro-muriati" 
mm,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  tersulphide  in  hydrochloric  or  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  precipitating  by  water,  and  washing  the  precipitate  as  long  as  the 
washings  have  any  acid  reaction  ]  it  consists  of  teroxide  of  antimony  with  a  lit- 
tle terchloride. 


ARSENIC. 

Sym.  As.     Eq,  75.     Sp.  Gr,  5.75. 

§  296.  Although,  in  its  combinations,  this  element  more  nearly  resembles  the 
non-metallic  bodies,  we  have,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  placed  it  among  the 
metals. 

Arsenic  is  rather  widely  diffused  in  nature,  sometimes  in  the  metallic  state,  or 
as  a  sulphide,  but  generally  associated  with  the  ores  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
copper. 

The  mineral  known  as  arsenical  pyrites  (mispickel)  usually  contains  arsenic, 
iron,  and  sulphur,  in  the  proportions  expressed  by  the  formula  FeS,,,  FeAs^. 

Bed  and  yellow  orpiment  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  sulphides  of  arsenic. 

JPrtparation. — Arsenic  is  prepared  either  from  mispickel  or  from  arsenious 
acid. 

The  arsenical  pyrites  is  strongly  heated  in  earthen  cylinders,  with  fragments 
of  iron,  which  retain  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  while  the  arsenic  sublimes  into 
other  cylinders,  serving  as  receivers ;  it  is  purified  by  redistilling  with  a  little 
ofaarooal. 

In  order  to  obtain  arsenic  from  arsenious  acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  the 
latter  with  abont  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  to  heat  the  mixture  in  a 
Hamian  erocible,  which  is  covered  with  a  second  crucible,  kept  cool  in  order  that 
the  anenio  may  be  condensed ;  the  two  crucibles  should  be  luted  together,  a 
■mU  wpntm  Mag  left  for  tl^  escape  of  the  carbonic  oxide. 

JFVigMrfiies»«--ArBenio  has  a  steel-gray  color,  and  metallic  lustre ;  it  b  crystal- 
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line  in  teztare,  and  exoeedingly  brittle.  It  is  oonverted  into  Ytpor  at  about 
572^  F.  (300^  C),  without  preyioasly  fosing ;  it  may,  howerer,  be  fused  in  a 
sealed  tube.  If  the  vapor  of  anenic  be  allowed  to  oondenae  slowly,  the  metal 
18  deposited  in  brilliant  rhombohedral  crystals.  The  density  of  the  Taper  of 
arsenic  is  10.39. 

When  exposed  to  air,  arsenic  is  tarnished  and  assumes  a  dull  black  color,  pio- 
bably  becoming  covered  with  a  film  of  suboxide ;  when  placed  in  contact  with 
water,  air  being  allowed  free  access,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  arsenions  aeid. 

When  heat^  in  air,  this  metal  is  oxidised,  and  prodoces  white  fumes  of 
arsenious  acid,  at  the  same  time  exhaling  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odofy  ascribed  by 
some  to  the  vapor  of  the  metal  itself,  by  others  to  a  suboxide  of  anenic. 

Arsenic  bums,  when  heated  in  oxygen,  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  produdag 
arsenious  acid.  It  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  water  at  any  temperatorei  nor 
in  presence  of  acids. 

Arsenic  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  nitric  add  dissolves  it  readily, 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  being  produced,  according  to  the  conoentratioii  of  the 
acid ;  when  the  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  the  laboratory  is  employed,  the  fonnor 
is  usually  found  in  solution.  Chlorine  combines  energetically  with  araenioy  the 
powdered  metal  taking  fire  spontaneously  in  this  gas. 

Metallic  arsenic  does  not  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  animals  till  a  eon- 
siderable  period  after  its  administration ;  it  is  probably  first  converted  iato 
arsenious  acid. 

The  substance  known  as  fly-powder  consists  of  a  mixture  of  metallic  aiseaic 
with  arsenious  acid,  and  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  metal  to  air  in  preaenee  of 
water. 

Arsenic  exhibits  in  its  combinations  a  remarkable  similarity  to  pbosphom; 
thus,  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine,  it  forms  compounds  analogous  to 
those  formed  by  that  element 
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Arsenious  acid AsO, 

Arsenic  acid        AsO^^ 

§  297.  The  existence  of  an  inferior  oxide  is  regarded  as  doubtful ;  some 
chemists  contend  that  the  product  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  arsenic  by  exposure  to 
moist  air,  is  merely  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid;  it  oer- 
tainly  yields  these  products  when  subjected  to  heat 

Arsenious  Acid,  AsO,  (commoit/y  caJkd  Arsenic,  ct 

White  Arsenic.) 

Preparation. — Arsenious  acid  is  prepared  by  roasting  arsenical  pyrites  witli 
free  access  of  air,  when  the  arsenic  is  oxidized,  and  the  arsenious  add  is  condensed 
in  large  chambers. 

It  is  also  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  roasting  certain  ores,  especially  those  i 
tin  and  cobalt. 

The  arsenious  acid  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  sublimation. 

Properties. — Arsenious  acid,  when  freshly  prepared,  forms  transparent  oo1<m>* 
less,  vitreous  masses,  which,  after  some  time,  become  opaque  externally,  the 
opacity  afterwards  extending  throughout  the  mass,  until  it  raaembles  a  fragitfit 
of  porcelain. 

1  The  eqaiyalent  of  arsenic  is  sometimes  conildired  as  87.6,  wImb  mnmioiii  odtf  voaU 
be  AsgOy  and  anenic  add  AMg, 
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The  yitreouB  and  opaque  yarieties  of  arsenioos  acid  differ  coDsiderablj  in  some 
of  their  properties. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vitreous  a^id  is  3.74,  that  of  the  opaque  variety 
3.70. 

When  the  vitreous  acid  is  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  converted  into  the  opaque 
Tiriety. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  vitreous  acid  is  three  times  as  soluble  in 
water  as  that  which  is  opaque. 

Heat  is  capable  of  cansinff  the  opaque  acid  to  become  vitreous,  while  cold 
reverses  the  change ;  hence,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  the  opaque  acid  is  con- 
verted into  the  vitreous  modification,  and,  as  the  solution  cools,  part  of  the  arse- 
nions  acid  in  the  opaque  condition  is  deposited;  thus  these  two  forms  of  arsenious 
add  are  generally  found  in  the  same  solution. 

When  vitreous  arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  regular  octoheclra  of  the  opaque  variety,  the  deposi- 
tioii  of  each  crystal  being  said  to  be  attended  by  a  flash  of  light,  which  is  not 
the  case  if  the  crystals  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  if  uie  opaque  variety 
be  originally  employed. 

Arsenious  acid  is  dimorphous,  and  has  been  obtained  by  sublimation  in  thin 
prisms.  It  volatilizes  below  a  red  heat,  without  previously  fusing ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  fused,  if  heated  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Yapor  of  arsenious  acid  is  inodorous,  and  has  the  specific  gravity  13.85.  If  it 
be  condensed  in  a  receiver  which  attains  a  pretty  high  temperature,  a  layer  of 
vitreous  arsenious  acid  is  formed,  whilst,  if  depositcni  in  a  slow  current  of  air, 
the  acid  is  obtained  in  fine  octohedral  crystals. 

Arsenious  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but,  as  implied  above,  more 
80  in  hot  water;  1000  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  about  80  parts  of  arsenious 
acid,  and  the  solution,  after  cooling  to  60^  F.  (15^.5  C),  retains  only  30  parts. 
If  water  at  60^  F.  be  mixed  with  arsenious  acid  in  powder,  only  2i  parts  are 
dissolved  by  1000  of  water.^ 

The  aqueous  solution  has  a  feeble  acid  reaction  to  test-papers.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  arsenious  acid  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  terchloride  of  arsenic  is  formed  and  volatilized. 

When  boiled  with  nitric  (or  better,  nitro-hydrochloric)  acid,  arsenious  is  con- 
verted into  arsenic  acid.  Solution  of  ammonia  is  capable  of  dissolving  it,  and  of 
depositing  it  again  in  crystals.  Arsenious  acid  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  hydrosen  or  carbon  at  a  high  temperature. 

This  acid  is  bibasic,  forming  salts,  which  are  termed  arsenites.  It  is  a  most 
virulent  poison. 

Ums, — Arsenious  acid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  where  it  serves  to 
oxidize  any  (prot-)  oxide  of  iron  which  may  be  present,  converting  it  into  sesqui- 
ozide,  which  does  not  color  the  glass  so  deeply.  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  various  pigments  and  coloring  matters.  Arsenious  acid  is  extensively 
employed  for  destroying  vermin,  and  for  preventing  the  smut  in  erain. 

§  298.  Anenite  of  Potaua  (2KO.AsO,)  is  obtained  by  dissaving  arsenious 
add  in  solution  of  potassa. 

It  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  is  deliquescent ;  its  solution  has  an  alkaline 
veaetion.* 

I  The  amomit  dissolved,  howerer,  depends,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  upon  the  duration 
of  the  eoBtaet  between  the  arsenioua  acid  and  the  water. 

*  AeooidiDg  to  Pasteur,  there  exist  two  other  antenites  of  potassa,  K0.H0.2A80,,  and 
XO.AS0L. 

naa  obtained  insoluble  arseniates  of  magnesia  and  the  alkalies,  by  fusing  ignited 
of  masnesia  and  ammonia  with  alkaline  carbonates. 
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Arsenite  op  Copper,  2CuO. AsO,.    (^Scheelt'i  green.) 

This  substADce  is  precipitated  in  a  hjdrated  state  when  sulphate  of  copper  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  neutral  arsenite. 

It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  dissolving  6}  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  2}  lbs.  of  arsenious  acid  in  3  gallons  of  water,  and  gradoally  adding  the 
liquid  to  a  boiling  solution  of  6}  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  9  gallona  of  water, 
with  continual  stirring. 

The  shade  of  color  may  be  modified  by  varying  the  qouitity  of  anmiioiis  aeid. 

Arsenite  of  copper  dissolves  readily  in  acidis,  and  in  ammonuL  When  heated, 
the  arsenious  acid  is  expelled,  oxide  of  copper  being  left.  It  is  a  Teiy  active 
poison. 

Cies. — Scheele's  green  is  employed  largely  by  paper-stainers,  and  in  oil-paint- 
ing. It  is  also  used  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  coloring  ornaments  of  oon&etionery, 
and  grave  accidents  frequently  arise  from  this  cause. 

The  pigment  known  as  Schwetn/urt  green  is  a  compound  of  anenite  with 

acetate  of  copper,  CuO.A,3(2CuO.AsO,),  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  together 
boiling  solutions  of  equal  weights  of  arsenious  acid  and  of  acetate  of  oopper,  the 
ebullition  being  maintained  for  some  time  after  mixing. 

Arsenic  Acid,  AbO^. 

§  299.  Preparation. — Arsenious  acid  is  heated  with  a  considerable  excen  of 
nitric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric;  8  parts  of  arsenious  acid  may 
be  dissolved  in  24  parts  of  nitric,  and  2  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solation 
is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  pretty  strongly  heated,  to  expel  the 
excess  of  acid. 

Properties. — Arsenic  add  is  a  white  deliquescent  solid ;  when  stronffly  heated, 
it  first  fuses,  and  is  decomposed  into  arsenious  acid  and  oxyeen.  This  acid  if 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  slowly  after  it  has  been  dried;  the  aqneoin 
solution  deposits  crystals  if  sufficiently  evaporated,  and  set  aside.  These  crystals 
contain  hydrated  arsenic  acid.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agents; 
sulphurous  acid  reduces  it  to  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic  acid  is  tribasic ;  its  salts  much  resemble  those  of  the  tribasic  phos- 
phoric acid  with  which  it  is  isomorpbous ;  like  these  latter,  the  arscniates  maj 
contain  1  or  2  eqs.  of  basic  water. 

Tribasic  arseniate  ofpotassaj  with  3  eqs.  of  fixed  base  fSKO.AsO^),  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  an  excess  of  potassa  to  arsenic  acid,  ana  crystallizes  in  fine 
deliquescent  needles. 

Common  aneniate  o/  potatsa  ^2KO.HO.AsO^)  is  prepared  by  neutralizing 
potassa  with  arsenic  acid ;  it  is  deliquescent,  and  has  not  been  ciystalliied. 

Acid  arseniate  o/^x^assay  KO.2HO.AsO3,  may  be  obtained  by  adding  an  ex- 
cess of  arsenic  acid  to  the  preceding  salt ;  it  crystallizes  in  forms  derived  from 
the  octohcdron,  and  is  unaltered  in  air. 

The  corresponding  arseniates  offoihx  have  been  obtained. 

The  common  arM^^niate,  2NaO.HO.AsO3,  crystallizes  with  26  eqs.  of  water; 
the  crystals  effloresce  in  air. 

Solutions  of  the  arseniates  give,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  brick-red  precipitate 
of  the  tribasic  arseniate  of  silvery  3AgO.As03,  the  solution  being  neutral  or  add 
after  the  reaction,  according  to  the  amount  of  fixed  base  present. 

Arsenic  acid  is  capable  of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  binoxide  of  tin, 
as  may  be  shown  by  oxidizing  an  alloy  of  tin  and  arsenic  with  nitric  acid,  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be  found  in  the  residue. 
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Absxniuretted  Htdroqen,  AsH^ 

§  300.  This  compoand  is  prepared  by  dissolying  an  alloy  of  tin  and  arsenip 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  or  by  acting  upon  zinc  with  dilute 
Bolphnrio  acid  in  presence  of  arsenic.  The  gas  obtained  by  these  methods  always 
contains  free  hydrogen. 

/Voperfi««.— -Arseninretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas  having  a  sickly  allia- 
oeous  odor ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  2.69.  It  may  be  liqneBed  at  -22<>  F.  (-80''  C.)  It 
18  somewhat  soluble  in  water;  5  vols,  of  water  dissolve  about  1  vol.  of  the  gas. 
Arseninretted  hydrogen  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  livid  flame,  yielding 
arsenions  add  and  water ;  if  it  be  burnt  in  a  bell-jar,  with  a  limited  supply  of 
air,  a  brown  deposit  (said  to  be  a  solid  compound  of  arsenic  with  hydrogen)  is 
formed  simoltaneonsly  with  the  above  products.  A  similar  brown  deposit  is 
formed  when  the  gas  is  kept  for  a  long  time  over  water. 

If  a  porcelain  plate  he  depressed  into  the  flame  of  arseninretted  hydrogen,  so 
18  par^dly  to  cat  off  the  supply  of  air,  the  hydrogen  alone  is  oxidized,  and  a 
spot  of  arsenic  is  deposited  upon  the  porcelain. 

This  gas  is  very  readily  decomposed  irfto  its  elements  by  heat ;  if  the  tube 
throueh  which  arseninretted  hydrogen  is  passed  be  heated  to  redness  with  a 
spirit-lamp,  a  lustrous  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  at  some  distance 
from  the  heated  portion. 

Chlorine  decomposes  arseninretted  hydrogen  with  great  energy,  emitting  a 
brilliant  light.  The  gas  is  absorbed  by  several  metallic  salts  (sulphate  of  cop- 
per, nitrate  of  silver,  &c.),  produciug,  in  some  cases,  dark  precipitates,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

It  is  a  very  poi8onoas  gas,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  respire  it. 

ArseniurettCKl  hydrogen  is  sometimes  prepared  in  order  to  furnish  indications 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic  (Marsh's  test) ;  we  defer  the  details  of  the  process 
until  the  detection  of  arsenic  comes  under  consideration. 

Terchloride  of  Arsenic,  AsCl,. 

To  prepare  this  substance,  arsenic  is  gently  heat^  in  a  retort,  through  which 
a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  metal 
with  6  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate). 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at  270®  F.  (132®  0.) 
The  density  of  its  vapor  is  6.8. 

Terchloride  of  arsenic  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and 
arseniooa  acids : — * 

A8Cl,+8HO-AsO,+8HCl. 

It  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

No  pentachloride  of  arsenic  has  yet  been  obtained. 

A  compound  of  terchloride  of  arsenic  with  8  eqs.  of  chloride  of  sulphur  has 
been  obtained. 


AKSENIC   AND   SULPHUK. 

Subsulphide As^ 

Bisulphide        As8, 

Tersulphide AsS, 

Pentasulphide AsS^ 

Octodeca-sulphide AsS^ 

>  A  kjdralsd  tsrchknMe  of  arsenic  is  produced  when  the  terchloride  is  mixed  with«a 
tmtH  qpMMrtUgr  ef  watery  or  when  arsenioos  acid  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
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§  301.  Sulphide  of  anenic  (AsgS)  b  obtaiQed  by  diverting  realgar  with  a 
concentrated  Bolution  of  potaasa ;  it  is  a  dark  brown  ihaolable  substance,  which 
takes  fire  when  moderately  heated  in  air.  ' 

Bisulphide  of  Abshiig,  Red  Orpimxnt,  Rkalqar,  AsS^ 

This  substance  is  found  in  nature  crystallised  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  1  eq.  of  metallic  arsenic  with  2  eqs.  of  sulphnri 
or  2  eas.  of  arsenious  acid,  with  5  eqs.  of  sulphur. 

Realgar  is  a  soft  mineral  of  a  fine  brownish-red  color ;  when  heated,  it  fuses, 
and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid. 

The  bisulphide  of  arsenic  is  a  sulphur-acid,  forming  sslts  with  the  sulphur- 
bases.  When  treated  with  potassa,  it  yields  arsenite  <x  potassa,  subsalphide  of 
arsenic,  AsgS,  which  is  precipitated,  and  a  soluble  compound  of  bisnlphide  of 
arsenic  with  sulphide  of  potassium.     It  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Realgar  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  pigment ;  it  is  also  useful  in  pyrotadiny ;  the 
well-known  Indian  fire^  which  bums  with  such  a  brilliant  white  light,  is  coo- 
posed  of  2  parts  of  realgar,  24  parts  ot  nitre,  and  7  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Teesulphide  of  Aesenio,  King's  Yellow,  Yellow  Oepimbnt, 

sulphaesenious  acid,  ass,. 

The  tersulphide  is  found  in  nature  in  beautiful  crystalline  plates,  of  a  briHiiut 
yellow  color,  and  generally  mixed  with  arsenious  acid.  It  may  be  artificially 
obtained  by  distilling  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid  with  sulphur  :-— 

2AsO,+S.»2AsS,+3SO.; 

or  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  aeid  acida- 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid.     This  precipitate  is  a  hydrate. 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic  has  always  a  fine  yellow  color ;  when  heated  m  dose 
vessels,  it  first  fuses,  then  sublimes.  Heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  bums  with 
a  pale  flame,  and  is  converted  into  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids. 

The  tersulphide  is  scarcely  aflPected  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  readilj 
in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

It  is  a  powerful  sulphur>acid ;  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  (the  latter 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid)  dissolve  informing  arsenitea  and  tulphanenites:^ 

5K0 +2  A8S,=3KS.  AsS,+2KO.AsO,. 

Of  course,  it  dissolves  easily  in  alkaline  sulphides.  Tersulphide  of  arsenic  is 
p^nsonous.  It  is  used  in  dyeing ;  in  order  to  fix  orpiment  and  realgar  in  the 
tibro  of  the  fibric,  they  are  dissolvtrd  in  ammonia,  and  thus  applied ;  as  the  sol- 
vent o\*aporates,  the  coloring  matter  is  precipitated. 

rKXTASULPHlDE  OF  ArSEXIC,  SuLPHAESENIO  AcID,  AsS^. 

This  ivmp^^und  ro»y  be  prepared  by  treating  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  a  solution 
of  Arst'nio  Hoid  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  however,  since  the  precipitate  does 
Dot  dop^viit  till  after  a  ci>nsiderable  period,  it  is  more  convenient  to  saturates 
iH^lution  K\(  trs^cnhxc  of  p^nassa  ^iKO.HO.As.O,)  with  sulphuretted  hydro^o, 
and  to  dtwtmpt^w  the  resulting  sulpharseniate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (2£lS, 
AsJ^j^  with  hydrochloric  acid : — 

2K0H0  A50,+7nS«?HO+2KS.AsS,; 
2KS  AsS,+  i!HCl«2KCl+2HS+ AaS,. 

tVntasulphidc  of  ar^nic  is  a  yellow  solid,  which  fuses  a  little  above  the 
Ivilin^P^^int  of  water,  and  acquires  a  roddish  ookr;  it  Bay  be  sublimed  qb- 
ehangt>d. 
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The  peDtasnlphide  mnch  resembles  the  tersulphide  in  solubility,  but  is  a  more 
powerful  salphar4M»d ;  it  expels  oarbonio  acid  from  alkaline  carbonates,  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  hydrosulphates  of  alkaline  sulphides,  and  forms  well- 
defined  sulphur-salts. 

There  exist  wlpharBentcttei  ofOie  fulphides  of  pofcutium^  9odium^  and  ammO' 
ntum,  containing  respectively  6,  2,  and  3  eqs.  of  the  sulphide  of  either  of  these 
metals,  in  combination  with  sulpharsenic  acid  \  they  are  prepared  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  arseniates  with  1^  2,  and  3  equivalents  of  fixed 
base. 

Octodecasulphide  of  Arufaic. — Berzclius  obtained  a  sulphide  of  arsenic  of  the 
formula  AsS^g,  by  precipitating  with  alcohol  a  neutral  solution  of  sulpharseniate 
of  sulphide  of  potassium,  filtering,  and  evaporating  two-thirds  of  the  alcohol 
added,  when  the  new  compound  was  obtained  in  brilliant  yellow  crystals. 

AB8INI0  WITH  Metals. — Arsenic  combines  directly  with  several  metals ;  the 
wnoiidt  ofmanganeUj  formed  by  the  combination  of  its  elements  at  a  red  heat, 
IB  a  hard  gray  substance  with  metallic  lustre.  It  bums  in  air  with  a  bluish  flame 
and  alliaoeous  odor;  it  may  be  represented  by  Mn^As. 

AriaeniC  and  iron  are  capable  of  combining  in  several  proportions,  forming 
eompounds  which  are  harder,  more  brittle,  and  more  fusible  than  iron  itself. 

The  onenidtM  of  iron  are  found  in  nature.  The  compound  FeAs  occurs  in 
some  specimens  of  iron-pyrites. 

Fe,Af^  usually  constitutes  the  mineral  termed  anenical  iron, 

FeAs,  exists  in  mispickel,  the  composition  of  which  may  be  expressed  by 
FeS^FeAs,. 

Artenidu  of  nichdj  having  the  composition  NiAs  and  NiAs,,  are  natural  pro- 
ducts. 

Svhanmide  of  colalt,  having  the  composition  Co,As^  is  obtuned  when  arse- 
niate  of  cobalt  is  reduced  by  hydrogen. 

Several  compounds  of  arsenic  and  cobalt  exist  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  the 
diief  of  these  are  CoAs  and  COgAs,.  The  latter  loses  arsenic  when  heated  in 
dose  vessels. 

In  the  natural  sesqui-arsenide  of  cobalt,  part  of  the  latter  is  often  replaced  by 
iron  and  nickel. 

Pure  gray  cobalt-ore  (Tunaberg  cobalt)  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
GoA8a.GoSg. 

Cobalt-glance  contains  CoAs.CoSg. 

Artenic  and  Copper, — A  very  small  quantity  of  arsenic  suffices  to  bleach 
copper  and  to  render  it  brittle,  as  may  be  seen  by  heating  this  metal  in  the  vapor 
of  arsenic. 

A  compound  of  the  formula  Cu^As  (white  tombac),  is  obtained  when  copper- 
filings  are  heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenic.  Ou,As  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  upon  a  salt  of  copper.^ 

Arsenic  and  Tin, — Tin  is  rendered  harder,  less  malleable,  and  highly  crystal- 
line when  alloved  with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  (see  speculum-metal,  p.  389). 

These  metals  may  be  made  to  unite  directly  in  almost  any  proportion,  forming 
mj  brittle  compounds,  less  fusible  than  tin,  and  easily  oxidized  by  roasting. 
When  they  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  arse- 
niuretted hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  a  little  arsenic  liberated  at  the  same  time. 

Pharmaceutical  Prtparatwm  of  Arsenic, — Some  compounds  of  arsenic  are 
occasionally  used  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  arsenical  cautHc  employed  in  cancer  is  prepared  by  fusing  arsenious  acid 
wilh  tenolphide  of  antimony. 


is  a  Bdztnre  of  suboxide  of  copper,  arsenious  aoid,  and  the  residue  of  the 
adnetml  1^  the  alteration  of  which  it  has  been  originally  formed;  according  to  Blyth,  the 
criglBal  MiBval  woald  have  the  formula  Cu,As. 
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ArseniooB  aoid  in  the  pure  state,  is  also  sometimes  made  use  of,  bat  it  is  more 
generally  employed  in  the  form  of  ''  liquor  aneniadis"  whioh  is  a  eolation  of 
arsenite  of  potassa,  prepared  by  dissolviag  arsenious  acid  in  carbonate  of  potassa. 

The  sulphides  of  arsenic  have  also  been  employed  as  external  applications. 


TUNGSTEN. 

S^m.  W.    Eq.  95.     Sp,  Gr.  17.6. 

§  802.  This  metal,  which  is  by  no  means  very  abnndant  in  natnre,  is  fband 
chiefly  in  the  mineral  tool/ram,  which  contains  tangstic  acid  in  combination  with 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

I^eparaiwn. — Tangsten  may  be  obtained  by  redacins  tangstic  acid  with  dry 
hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  when  the  metal  is  left  in  a  finely-divided  state. 

It  is  procured  in  a  coherent  (bat  not  fused)  mass,  by  strongly  heating  tangstic 
acid  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Properties, — This  metal  has  a  dark  gray  color,  and  a  metallic  lastre  when 
nibbed ;  its  hardness  is  very  considerable ;  it  is  not  affected  by  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  but,  when  heated  to  redness,  is  oxidised,  and  converted  into 
tungstio  acid.  It  is  not  volatile^  and  nearly  infusible.  It  is  not  affected  by 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  high  temperatures  decomposes  it,  liberat- 
ing hydrogen,  and  forming  tungstic  acid. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids  do  not  act  upon  this  metal ;  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  oxidizes  it;  nitric  acid  readily  con- 
rerts  it  into  tungstic  acid. 

When  fused  with  hydrated  alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  a  tungstate,  hydrogen 
being  disengaged  ';  fused  nitrate  of  potassa  converts  it  into  tungstate  of  potassa. 

Tungsten  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  but  not  with  sulphur. 


TUNGSTEN  AND  OXYGEN. 

Binoxide  of  tungsten WO,. 

Tungstic  acid WO,. 

An  intermediate  oxide  aho  exists, 

Binoxide  op  Tungsten,  WO,. 

This  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  tungstic  acid  with  hydrogen  at  a 
carefully  regulated  temperature,  or  by  moistening  that  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  placing  it  in  contact  with  zinc. 

A  better  method  consists  in  fusing  1  part  of  wolfram  with  2  parts  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  extracting  the  tungstate  of  soda  from  the 
fused  mass  with  water,  mixing  the  solution  with  i  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  calcining  the  residue;  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium 
with  binoxide  of  tungsten  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  former  may  be  ex- 
tracted with  water ;  the  binoxide  should  be  digested  with  a  little  potassa  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  tungstic  acid. 

Binoxide  of  tungsten  is  a  dark  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids ; 
when  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  it  yields  tungstate  of  potassa,  hydrogen 
being  disengaged.  When  heated  in  air,  binoxide  of  tungsten  is  converted  into 
tungstic  acid. 
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Binoxide  of  tungsten  is  an  indifferent  oxide. 

A  compound  of  this  oxide  with  soda,  having  the  formula  Na0.2W0,,'  is  ob- 
tained when  acid  tnngstate  of  aoda  is  redaced,  at  a  red  heat,  by  hjdrogen ;  if 
the  resulting  mass  be  treated  with  water,  neutral  tnngstate  of  soda  is  dissolved, 
and  the  new  compound  is  obtained  in  brilliant,  yellow  cubical  crystals ;  it  should 
be  washed,  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  an  alkali,  to  free  it  from 
tongstic  acid. 

This  compound  is  remarkable  (among  soda^oompounds)  for  its  insolubility  in 
water  and  acids. 

TuNosno  AoiD,  WO,. 

This  acid  is  generally  prepared  from  the.  mineral  wdfram^  which  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  general  formula  FeO,WO,  +  ^nO,WO„  the  proportions  of 
the  two  tungstates  varying  in  different  specimens. 

This  mineral  forms  dark  brown  quadrilated  prisms,  with  considerable  lustre. 

In  order  to  prepare  tungstic  acid,  wolfram  is  treated  with  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  leaving  tungstic  acid ; 
the  residue  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and  treated  with  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  tungstic  acid,  leaving  behind  any  silioious  matters  which  may  be 
present. 

The  tungfltate  df  ammonia  may  be  crystallized  from  this  solution,  and  heated 
in  air,  when  tungstic  acid  is  left. 

TungRtio  acid  is  a  solid  of  a  straw-yellow  color ;  when  heated,  it  is  converted 
into  a  blue  tntermeJtaU  oxide,  W0„  W0„  which  is  always  the  product  of  a  par- 
tial reduction  of  this  acid. 

Tungstic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids ;  when  prepared  bv  the  above 
method,  it  is  not  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  if  it  be  obtained  by  aecomposing 
an  alkaline  tungstate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of 
the  fixed  alkalies  and  of  ammonia. 

Tungstic  acid  is  capable  of  existing  in  several  modifications,  which  bear  to 
each  other  a  relation  similar  to  that  between  stannic  and  metastannic  acids.* 

Only  the  iutigtfafes  o/pofcuBo,  tofh,  and  ammonfa  are  soluble  in  water.  These 
salts  are  composed  of  single  equivalents  of  acid  and  base. 

The  tungstates  are  decomposed  by  acids,  being  converted,  first  into  acid  tung- 
states, and  ultimately  into  pure  tungstic  acid. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  tungstates  of  the  alkalies  are  not  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  a  soluble  sulphur-salt  being 'produced. 

When  tungstic  acid,  or  a  tungstate,  is  placed  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  sine,  the  blue  intermediate  oxide  of  tungsten  is  obtained. 

The  tungstates  of  soda  and  lime  have  recently  been  applied  in  dyeing. 

Tungstic  acid  combines  with  the  strong  mineral  acids,  forming  sparingly- soluble 
compounds. 

Chlorides  of  Tunqstxn. 

The  lichhnde  (WCl,)  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over  tungsten  heated  in 
a  tube;  it  forms  small  dark  red  needles,  which  are  very  fusible  and  volatile;  it 
is  decomposed  by  water. 

The  ferchlon'de  (WCl,),  also  red,  crystalline,  and  decomposed  by  water,  is 
formed  when  sulphotungstic  acid  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  Its  vapor 
has  a  red-brown  color. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  over  tungstic  aeid,^  an  ozychloride  is  obtained,  of  the 
formula  WO.Cl ;  it  forms  yellow  needles. 

1  Wright  has  obtained  this  compound  by  the  action  of  other  reducing  agents  upon  bl- 
tangi^tntc  of  soda;  he  assigns  to  it  the  formola  WOfWOyNaO.WO,. 
'  Laurent,  Atm,  Ch.  P/^t.  [8]  ud.  54. 
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Arscnious  aoid  in  the  pure  Btate,  is  also  sometimes  made  twe  of,  bat  it  is  more 
generally  employed  in  the  form  of  "  liquor  aneniocUU^"  which  is  a  aolaUon  of 
arsenite  of  potassa,  prepared  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  carbonate  of  potassa. 

The  sulphides  of  arsenic  have  also  been  employed  as  external  applications. 


TUNGSTEN. 

Sjfm.  W.    Eq.  95.     Sp.  Gr.  17.6. 

§  802.  This  metal,  which  is  by  no  means  very  abundant  in  natnro,  is  fcrand 
chiefly  in  the  mineral  tffol/ram,  which  contains  tungstio  acid  in  combination  with 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

I^paratian. — Tungsten  may  be  obtained  by  redncinff  tnngstic  acid  with  dry 
hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  when  the  metal  is  left  in  a  finely-divided  state. 

It  is  procured  in  a  coherent  (but  not  fused)  mass,  by  strongly  heating  tnng^ 
acid  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Properties, — This  metal  has  a  dark  gray  color,  and  a  metallic  lustre  when 
nibbed ;  its  hardness  is  very  considerable ;  it  is  not  affected  by  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  but,  when  heated  to  redness,  is  oxidiaed,  and  converted  into 
tungstio  acid.  It  is  not  volatile^  and  nearly  infusible.  It  is  not  afiected  by 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  high  temperatures  decomposes  it,  libeiat- 
ing  hydrogen,  and  forming  tungstio  acid. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids  do  not  act  upon  this  metal ;  concen- 
trated sulphuric  aoid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  oxidizes  it;  nitric  acid  readily  con- 
verts it  into  tungstio  acid. 

When  fused  with  hyd rated  alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  a  tungstate,  hydrogen 
being  disengaged ;  fused  nitrate  of  potassa  converts  it  into  tnngstate  of  potisn. 

Tungsten  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  but  not  with  sulphur. 


TUNGSTEN  AND  OXYGEN. 

Binoxide  of  tungsten WO,. 

Tungstio  acid WO,. 

An  intermediate  oxide  aho  exinti, 

BiNoxiDB  OP  Tungsten,  WO,. 

This  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  tungstio  acid  with  hydrogen  at  t 
carefully  reguluted  temperature,  or  by  moistening  that  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  placing  it  in  contact  with  zinc. 

A  better  method  consists  in  fusing  1  part  of  wolfram  with  2  parts  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  extracting  the  tnngstate  of  soda  from  the 
fused  mass  with  water,  mixing  the  solution  with  i  part  of  chloride  of  ammoniami 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  calcining  the  residue ;  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodiom 
with  binoxide  of  tungsten  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  former  may  be  ex- 
tracted with  water ;  the  binoxide  should  be  digested  with  a  little  potassa  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  tungstio  acid. 

Binoxide  of  tungsten  is  a  dark  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids; 
when  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  it  yields  tnngstate  of  potassa,  hydrogen 
being  disengaged.  When  heated  in  air^  binoxide  of  tODgilai  ia  oonvtrfeed  into 
tungstio  acid. 
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Binoxide  of  tungsten  is  an  indifferent  oxide. 

A'compoand  of  this  oxide  with  soda,  having  the  formula  NaO.SWO^,'  is  ob- 
tained when  add  tungstate  of  soda  is  reduced,  at  a  red  heat,  by  hydrogen ;  if 
the  resulting  mass  be  treated  with  water,  neutral  tungstate  of  soda  is  dissolved, 
and  the  new  compound  is  obtained  in  brilliant,  yellow  cubical  crystals ;  it  should 
be  washed,  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  an  alkali,  to  free  it  from 
tongstic  acid. 

This  compound  is  remarkable  (among  soda-compounds)  for  its  insolubility  in 
water  and  acids. 

TuNGSTic  Acid,  WO,. 

This  acid  is  generally  prepared  from  the, mineral  wolfram^  which  may  be  re- 
preeented  by  the  general  formula  FeO,WO,  +  ^qO,WO„  the  proportions  of 
the  two  tungstates  varying  in  different  specimens. 

This  mineral  forms  dark  brown  quadrilated  prisms,  with  considerable  lustre. 

In  order  to  prepare  tungstic  acid,  wolfram  is  treated  with  nitro-hydrochlorio 
add,  which  dissolves  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  leaving  tungstic  acid ; 
the  residue  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and  treated  with  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  tungstic  acid,  leaving  behind  any  silicious  matters  which  may  be 
present. 

The  tungstate  df  ammonia  may  be  crystallized  from  this  solution,  and  heated 
in  ur,  when  tungstic  acid  is  left. 

Tungstic  acid  is  a  solid  of  a  straw-yellow  color ;  when  heated,  it  is  converted 
into  a  blue  intermediate  oxidcy  WO„WO„  which  is  always  the  product  of  a  par- 
tial reduction  of  this  acid. 

Tungstic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids ;  when  prepared  by  the  above 
method,  it  is  not  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  if  it  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
an  alkaline  tungstate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of 
the  fixed  alkalies  and  of  ammonia. 

Tungstic  acid  is  capable  of  existing  in  several  modifications,  which  bear  to 
each  other  a  relation  similar  to  that  between  stannic  and  metastannic  acids.' 

Only  the  tungttatet  ofpotaua,  9wla,  and  ammonia  are  soluble  in  water.  These 
salta  are  composed  of  single  equivalents  of  acid  and  base. 

The  tungstates  are  decomposed  by  acids,  being  converted,  first  into  acid  tung- 
states, and  ultimately  into  pure  tungstic  acid. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  tungstates  of  the  alkalies  are  not  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  a  soluble  sulphur-salt  being  produced. 

When  tungstic  add,  or  a  tungstate,  is  placed  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  add 
and  line,  the  blue  intermediate  oxide  of  tungsten  is  obtained. 

The  tungstates  of  soda  and  lime  have  recently  been  applied  in  dyeing. 

Tungstic  acid  combines  with  the  strong  mineral  acids,  forming  sparingly* soluble 
compounds. 

Chlorides  of  Tungsten. 

The  hicldoride  (WCl,)  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over  tungsten  heated  in 
a  tube;  it  forms  small  dark  red  needles,  which  are  very  fusible  and  volatile;  it 
is  decomposed  by  water. 

The  tenhloride  (WCl,),  also  red,  crystalline,  and  decomposed  by  water,  is 
formed  when  sulphotungstic  acid  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  Its  vapor 
has  a  red-brown  color. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  over  tungstic  acid,  an  ozyohloride  is  obtained,  of  the 
fonnnla  WOgCl ;  it  forms  yellow  needles. 

.>  Wii^t  has  obtained  this  compound  by  the  action  of  other  reducing  agents  upon  M- 
tlwaiiliilii'  of  soda;  he  assigns  to  it  the  formola  WO.. WO»NaO. WO.. 

CM.  Phy:  [«]  xxi.  64. 
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8U£PHIDS8  OF  TUNOSTBH. 

Tangstio  acid,  which  has  not  been  calcined,  diaealves  in  the  hydrMiilphates  of 
alkaline  snipbidee,  forming  tnlphnr-salts,  from  which  adds  precipitate  the  ter$ul- 
phtde  of  (uttf/Kten^  or  mJphUwtiyntic  and,  WS,;  thin  compound  has  a  brown  color, 
and  loses  salpbur  when  heated,  leaving  hkick  hiMulpkide  oftungMen. 

Two  phosphides  of  tunyuten  have  recently  been  obtained  by  W<SliIer.  The 
compound  W,P,  is  a  dark  gray  powder,  prepared  by  heatinff  tungsten  in  Tspn' 
of  phosphorus.  The  other  phosphide,  W^P,  is  obtained  in  brilliant  prisms,  by 
reducing  a  mixture  of  tungsUc  and  phosphoric  acids,  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Reactions  of  Tungsten  (^Tungitic  add), — Sufphuricy  niMc,  and  hydro- 
rhJoric  acids;  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 
These  precipitates  are  soluble,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  watet. 

Ifydrosulphuric  arid;  in  neutral  solutions,  no  precipitate,  but  if  the  solution 
be  a^rwards  mixed  with  an  acid,  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  soluble 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Reducing  agents,  such  as  chloride  of  tin,  zinc,  in  presence  of  an  add,  fto.,  pro- 
duce a  fine  blue  color. 

With  a  bead  of  phoaphorous  salt;  in  the  outer  flafne,  a  colorless  or  pale  yellow 
glass,  becoming  blue  in  the  inner  flame.  If  iron  be  present,  a  blood-red  bead  is 
obtained  in  the  inner  flame,  but  the  blue  color  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  metallic  tin. 


MOLYBDENUM. 


Sym,  Mo.    Eq.  46.     Sp.  Or.  8.62. 

§  308.  This  metal  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  nature,  in  the  form  either  of  Insol- 
phide  {molyhdena')y  or  of  molybdate  of  lead. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  molybdic  acid  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, or  by  exposing  it,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  to  the  strongest  heat  of 
a  forge.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  the  latter  method,  in  masses  havins  the  ap- 
pearance of  dead  silver,  which  acquire  a  lustre  when  rubbed.     It  is  very  mfusible. 

When  exposed  to  air  (especially  if  reduced  by  hydrogen),  it  is  oxidised;  if 
heated  to  redness  in  air,  it  is  converted  first  into  a  brown  oxide,  then  into  a  Use 
intermediate  oxide,  and  lastly  into  white  molybdic  acid.  Molybdenum  decom- 
poses steam  at  a  high  temperature. 

Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  do  not  attack  it,  but  nitric  acid 
oxidizos  it  rapidly,  and  converts  it  into  molybdic  acid;  nitro-hydrochloric  acidifl 
the  best  solvent  of  molybdenum. 


MOLYBDENUM    AND  OXYGEN. 

(Prot)  oxide MoO 

Binoxidc MoO, 

Molybdic  acid       MoO, 


Oxide  of  Molybdenum,  MoO. 


Oxide  or  protoxide  of  molvbdenum,  may  be  prepared  bj  diMoIfing  A  w 
date  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  introdnoi^g  WM.lNltUie  aM; 
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color  passes,  as  the  redaciioo  proceeds,  throagh  different  sbades  of  blae  and 
brown,  and  finally  becomes  black,  when  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  molyb* 
denum,  from  which  the  hjdrated  oxide  is  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of 
potassa. 

Hjdrated  oxide  of  molybdenum  is  brown,  insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkaDes,  bat 
soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.     It  oxidizes  rapidlj  when  exposed  to  air. 

This  oxide  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts. 

When  heated  in  vacuoj  it  loses  water,  and  is  afterwards  conyerted,  with  sud- 
den iDcaadescence,  into  a  modification  which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

BiNOXIDK  OF  M0LTBDIlf17M,  MoO^ 

This  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  bj  calcining  moljbdate  of  am- 
monia, or  a  mixture  of  moljbdate  of  soda,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  with 
exduaion  of  air;  it  then  forms  a  red-brown  crystalline  powder. 

Id  order  to  obtain  the  hydrate,  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  digested  with  copper,  and  the  solution,  then  containing  bichloride  of 
molybdenum  and  chloride  of  copper,  decomposed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  which 
precipitates  the  hydratod  binoxide  of  molybdenum.' 

This  substance  is  yery  similar  in  appearance  to  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron; 
it  is  oxidised  by  exposure  to  air.     Binoxide  of  molybdenum  is  a  banc  oxide. 

MoLYBDio  Acid,  MoO,. 

This  acid  (which  occurs  native  as  mnli/bdic  ochre)  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  native  bisulphide  of  molybdenum  in  nitro- hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  extracting  the  molybdic  acid  from  the  residue  by  treatment  with  am- 
monia, crystallising  the  molybdate  of  ammonia  from  the  solution,  and  either 
separating  the  molybdic  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  calcining  the  salt  with 
access  of  air. 

Molybdic  acid  (which  has  not  been  ignited)  forms  a  white  mass;  it  may  be 
obtained  in  lustrous  needles.  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  fuses,  and  be- 
comes yellow ;  if  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  it  sublimes  easily,  in  a  crystalline 
state.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  the 
solution  reddens  litmus-paper.  This  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline 
carbonates. 

Reducing  agents,  as  sine,  (proto-)  sulphate  of  iron,  &o.,  decompose  molybdic 
acid,  producing  a  blue  intermediate  oxide,  the  composition  of  which  is  expressed 
bj  the  formula  MoO,.4MoO,.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  easily  oxidized,  even 
on  exposure  to  air,  and  converted  into  molybdic  acid.  Acids  dissolve  it,  forming 
blue  solutions,  which  are  decolorized  by  potassa. 

A  green  intermediate  oxide  (MoO,.2MoO,)  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination 
of  its  proximate  constituents. 

The  neutral  m6ltfbdatf$  have  the  general  formula  MO.MoO,;  the  molybdates 
of  the  alkalies  are  colorless,  crystallizable,  and  soluble. 

The  other  molybdates  are,  for  the  most  part,  insoluble. 

If  the  solution  of  a  molybdate  be  not  too  dilute,  the  molybdic  acid  may  be 
precipitated  by  stronger  acids ;  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess  of  acid. 

Molybdic  acid  exhiluts  a  peculiar  deportment  towards  phosphoric  acid,  which 
has  been  applied  in  testing  for  this  latter.  When  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  some  phosphate  of  soda  added,  and  afterwards 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  was  found  by 

*  Aeeondinc  to  KobeDy  a  sesquioxide,  and  not  a  binoxide,  is  obtained  in  this  case;  he 
tta  asstMM  cf  a  Unoxide. 
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Sonnentehein  to  oonUin  ftboat  8  per  cent  of  phoepborle  Mad,  and  86  per  oent 
of  molybdio  aoid,  together  with  nolybdate  of  ammonui  and  water;  the  precipi- 
tate is  insolable  in  dilate  adds,  bat  eolable  in  alkalifla  and  their  oarlxinatee. 
Arsenic  acid  does  not  yield  a  similar  predpitate,  unless  the  liquid  be  heated  to 
boiling. 

Chloudks  (NT  HoLTBDnruM. 

The  (proto-')  chhrich  is  obtained  bj  dissolving  the  hjdrated  Qnot-)  oude  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Bichloride  of  tnofybdmum^  HoGljn  is  obtained  when  molybdenom  is  heated  in 
chlorine;  it  forms  a  red  Tapoor,  which  condenses  into  crystals  resembling  iodine, 
aad  is  euily  solable  in  water. 

A  solnbk  oa^f-Moride  of  mudifbdmrnny  of  the  fonnnla  HoOgGl|  baa  been  pn* 
pared  by  heating  Unozide  of  molybdennm  in  ohlorine. 

BitMhpkide  of  moitf^mym  (Mo8^  is,  as  already  msBtioMd,  foond  naiiTe;  it 
has  a  kad-gray  color,  and  much  resembles  graphite;  it  is  not  afbetod  by  a 
■Miderate  heat  in  closed  Tessels,  hot  is  oontertra  into  mdybdic  add  by  roastiog. 

Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  molybdio  add.  Bdling  concentrated  salpharie 
aeid  attacks  it,  produdng  a  Una  solution,  and  evolring  sulpburous  aeid. 

Two  other  sulphides  of  mdybdenum  exist,  baring  the  formulas  MoSL  and 
H084. 

Rbaotions  or  Moltbdihum.— (/VoloxtlfA)— rAs  aXkalia;  a  brownish- 
Uack  predintate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

Tht  alkaline  carhonale$;  brownish-black  predjntsles,  sliffhtly  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  but  more  eadly  soluble  in  ezocssi  of 
cairhonaU  of  amnumto,  from  which  solution  the  oxide  is  repredpitated  upon 
boiling. 

Hifdrowlfhuric  acid  and  mdpkide  of  asnmoiitttiii  (the  fbrmer  not  immedi- 
ately) ;  brown  predpitates,  solable  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

(^Binoxide,) — The  alkalies;  dark-brown  predpitates,  insoluble  in  exoess. 

The  alkaline  carbonates;  light-brown  precipitates,  soluble  in  excess. 

Bydrotulphuric  acid  and  milphide  of  ammonium  (the  former  after  a  time); 
brown  precipitates,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Ferrocyanide  tiud  ferricyanide  of  potassium;  brown  predpitates. 

(^Moljfbdic  acid.y-'Bj^rochloric  and  nitric  adds;  in  moderatdy  conoentrated 
solutioDs,  white  predpitates,  soluble  in  excess. 

Bjfdrosulphuric  aad;  in  add  solutions,  a  brown  predpitate,  the  supematsnt 
liquid  being  green.  If  the  solution  is  dilute,  a  grten  color  only  is  obtained. 
The  addition  of  a  very  small  quan^ty  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  colors  the 
solution  blue. 

Sulphide  ofammonium^  afler  some  time,  renders  solutions  of  alkaline  moljb- 
dates  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  and  acids  precipitate  brown  tersulphide  of 
molybdenum. 

Chloride  of  tin;  a  greenish-blue  predpitate,  or,  in  dilute  solutions,  a  Uos 
coloration. 

jTffi,  zinc,  and  copper  ;  in  acid  solutions,  a  blue  coloration,  afterwards  becoming 
green,  and  finally  brown. 

With  a  bead  of  microco«mic  salt;  in  the  ioQer  blowpipe-flame,  a  green  bead, 
the  color  of  which  is  fainter  in  the  outer  flame;  with  borax  in  the  inner  flame,  a 
brownish-red  bead. 
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TELLUBIUM. 

S^  Te.    E^.  64.2.     S^.  Gr.  6.2. 

§  304.  This  very  rare  element  presents  so  great  an  analogy  to  solphnr  and 
aelenium  that  it  is  often  classed  among  the  non-metallie  bodies. 

Tellariam  was  originally  disooveted  in  certain  Transylvaniaii  gold  oresi  in 
combination  with  sold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead;  it  has  been  more  recently  found 
in  combination  witn  bismuth. 

Pteparatum, — ^The  tellaride  of  bismnth  is  heated  to  bright  redness,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal ;  the  bismuth  is  reduced,  whik 
the  tellurium  is  couTerted  into  telluride  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  when  the 
fosed  mass  is  treated  with  water ;  when  this  (purplish-red)  solution  is  exposed  to 
air,  the  tellurium  is  deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a  little  acid. 

JProperties — ^Tellurium  has  a  silvery  lustre;  in  texture  it  is  crystalline  and 
brittle.  It  fuses  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  antimony,  crystalliies  easily 
lirom  a  fused  state,  and  appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  antimony  and  arsenic. 
Tellurium  volattliies  at  a  high  temperature.  When  heated  in  air,  it  bums  with 
a  bright-blue  tame. 

It  dissolves  unchanged  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  imparting  to  it  a  purple- 
rod  color.  When  heated  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  it  yields  tellurides  and 
tellurites. 


TELLURIUM  AND  OXTOEN. 

Tellurouaacid TeO^ 

Telluric  acid TeO^ 

TiLLUROUs  Acid,  TeO,. 

This  acid  is  obtained  when  tellurium  is  burnt  with  free  access  of  air.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  oxidising  the  metal  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  bichloride 
of  tellurium  with  water,  when  the  acid  is  deposited  in  octohcdra. 

Tellurous  acid  is  a  white,  crystalline,  fusible  powder,  capable  of  sublimation, 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  acids ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  tellurites,  from 
which  acids  precipitate  the  hydrated  tellurous  acid ;  this  hydrate  is  soluble  in 
hTdrochlorio  add,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  when  heated  with  solutions  of 
a&aline  carbonatee. 

Tellurio  Acid,  TeO,. 

Telluric  add  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine,  to  saturation,  into  a  solution  of 
tellurite  of  potassa,  mixed  with  excess  of  potassa ;  the  solution  of  tellurate  of 
potassa  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  tellurate  of 
baryta  decomposed  with  sulphuric  add. 

The  hydrated  telluric  acid  crystallizes  in  dx-sided  prisms,  containing  three  eqs. 
of  water,  and  is  soluble;  when  moderately  heated  it  loses  two  eqs.  of  water, 
aad  at  a  higher  temperature,  becomes  anhydrous  and  insoluble ;  if  heated  still 
further,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  tellurous  acid. 

If  a  solution  of  a  tellurate  be  addulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  heated 
with  sulphurous  add,  a  black  precipitate  of  tellurium  is  formed. 

The  tellurates  evolve  oxygen  when  heated,  leaving  tellurites.    They  are  de- 
eonpoend  even  by  acetic  add. 
2» 
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TiLLUBXTTiD  Htdbooin.    HtdboTOiLUBIO  Agid,  HTe. 

This  oompound  is  obtained  by  deoomposing  tellaride  of  potaasiom  or  of  iron 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  haying  an  odor  like  that  of  solphnretted  hydrogen ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  5.12. 

Telluretted  hydrogen  is  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  deoomposed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  yields  a  brown  precifntate  of  tellnrinni.  It  is  inflammable, 
and  deposits  tellurium  when  burnt  It  acts  upon  solotions  of  metallic  oxides 
like  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Ghlobidb  or  Tellurium  (TeCS)  obtained  by  stron|^y  heatinff  the  metal  in 
a  feeble  current  of  chlorinci  is  a  black  solid ;  its  vapor  is  violet-odored. 
,  Water  decomposes  the  chloride  into  bichloride  and  metal. 

The  iMUande  (TeCl,)  is  prepared  by  gently  heatiig  tellnrinm  in  an  excess  ci 
chlorine ;  it  is  a  white,  crystalline,  volatile  solid,  soluble  in  water. 

A  binMiide  and  a  temUphide  of  teilnrium  are  known;  the  latter  is  very  un- 
stable.   These  sulphides  are  sulphur-acids. 

The  tellurides  of  the  metals  are  very  similar  to  the  sulphides  mad  selenidea 
The  alkaline  tellurides  have  a  reddish-brown  oolor,  and  yield  red  solotioDa. 
When  a  telluride  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  tellurous  add  is  formed,  the  otiier 
metal  being  converted  into  a  nitrate. 

RiAOTiONS  OF  Tellurium  {Tdluroui  acid). — ^Alkalies  and  their  cubo- 
nates ;  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess. 

B^rofulphuric  acid,  in  acid  solutions,  brown  predptate,  soluble  in  the  aDa- 
line  sulphides. 

Reducing  agents,  e.  y.  ndphuroui  aeid^  cUoride  of  Im,  timCf  fte. ;  Uaek  pre> 
cipitate. 

( Ttiluric  Aefd,) — ffydrmuiphurte  add,  in  acid  soIutioiiB^  blaek  predpiti^ 
soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides. 

Seducing  agents ;  same  result  as  with  tellurous  add. 


TITANIUM. 

{Althom^  thf  iYtictMtms  of  (kit  wketal  womld  entiile  tt  fo  a  place  ta  the  Aird 
^>irjS  it  «»  muck  rrsirmUrs  ti\  ta  the  ffmerai  ckaraeta^  of  itM  componmd^  that 
w$  Aaur  ni^finrtd  yi'riay  its  kitiory  mmtil  tkat  tmetai  had  beem  dacribed,) 

Sym.  Ti.     Eg.  25.     Sp,  Gr.  5.3. 

I  «^0!^.  Titanium  i^  a  ran  metal,  which,  in  its  compounds,  very  much  lesem- 
KWa  tin. 

It  i:»  fv^ttud  in  nature  chiefly  in  the  minerals  rutile,  anataae,  brookite,  aad 
litanio  iron. 

K^tiik^  ^*^x.^1V«  anvi  «t«(iM«r«  an?  almost  entirely  eompoeed  of  titanic  add. 

fShi^w  %f\'m  .\*>rf  <y>nta:n  titanate  of  ii\>n  mixed  with  more  or  leas  oxide  of  irofi. 

fS.M-^t^,  or  jsi-k^  ^f,  i*  a  oHnpcHind  *>f  titaoate  and  silicate  of  lime. 

IWystt^^;.*!,— TV  R^llowiag  pit<«sB  is  that  generally  adopted  for  the  prqps- 

ri^tUM\  *>f  ttlatuum 

A  iMittarc  «^f  fivhr\T>^>w\)fTipd  nitile  with  twice  its  we^t  of  carbonate  of 
IsslAM^  VI  tfWwsl  m  *  ffATTYium  <TQRKk^;  the  fswd  masa  is  pcvwdeted,  and  tiestai 
w<lK  «hlaV  ^y^)^^4«^^ric  acwl«  which  owiTens  it  into  a  spttiBcly-soluble  titsso- 
•^Mihf^  ^^f  fs4a«i^)«iai  ^a  d.>«bM^tiKY>3e  of  titanium  aad  potnaSuaB).  Thb  eoB- 
l^ia  w  ii^it<f4  ^>  M^  aU  tnK«»  of  waaer,  a^  kc«led  iu  a  eovercd  pUtiaaa 
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crneible  with  potunam ;  when  the  yiolent  reaciioii  has  terminated^  tbe  idmb  is 
idlowed  to  0001  and  treated  with  water,  which  disBoWes  the  fluoride  of  potaaaam, 
leaving  onlj  the  titaniam. 

Fr^perties. — l^tanium  thus  obtained  is  a  dark  green,  infusible,  amorphoos 
powder.  When  heated  in  air,  it  bums  yividlj,  and  is  converted  into  titanic 
acid.  <  When  heated  with  oxide  of  lead  or  of  copper,  it  is  also  converted  into 
titanic  add  with  vivid  ineandeeoence. 

Titsninm  decompoies  water  even  at  the  boilinff-point,  producing  titanic  acid. 

Thb  metal  is  dissolved  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydro- 
gen.^ When  fnsed  with  a  mixture  ci  hydrate  and  nitrate  of  potaasa,  it  is  con- 
verted into  titanato  of  potassa. 


TITANIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

Oxide  of  titanium 1^0  ' 

Sesqnioxide    <<        11.0, 

Titanic  aeid .-    TiO. 

OxiDB,  OR  Protoxidb  or  Titanium,  TiO. 

This  oxide  is  obtained  when  titanic  acid  is  heated  with  potassium.  It  has  a 
black  color,  and  is  infusible ;  when  heated  in  air,  it  is  converted  into  titanic 
acid.  Oxide  of  titanium  dissolves  slowly  in  acids  and  alkalies;  it  forms  a  blue 
hydrate,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  tbe  air,  and  decomposes  water. 

SSSQUIOXIDE  OT  TiTANniM,  Ti^O,. 

When  titanic  acid  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  the  sesqni- 
oxide is  obtained  as  a  black  powder.  The  hydrate  falls  as  a  gelatinous  brown 
precipitate  when  sesquichloride  of  titanium  is  decomposed  by  sBcalies ;  when  ex- 
posed to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  black,  then  blue,  and  lastly  white, 
being  converted  into  titanic  acid. 

Sesquioxide  of  titanium  possesses  basic  characters ;  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
add,  forming  a  violet  solution. 

Titanic  Aoid,  TiO,. 

Titanic  acid,  as  before  mentioned,  is  found  nearly  pure  in  rutile,  which  con- 
tains generally  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 

JRtUUe  is  isomorphous  with  native  binoxide  of  tin,  and,  like  that  mineral,  is 
not  attacked  by  acids. 

Anatam^  also  nearly  pure  titanic  acid,  forms  fine  blue  crystals. 

Brookite  forms  opaque  prismatic  crystals,  and  contains  very  little  iron. 

Preparation. — In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  titanic  acid,  finely-powdered 
mtile  is  fused,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  with  2  or  3  times  its  weight  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  The  fused  mass  is  powdered  and  treated  with  hot  water,  which 
dissolves  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  leaving  a  residue  of  tkanate  of  baryta 
and  sesqnioxide  of  iron ;  this  residue  is  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  greater  excess  of  the  latter  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
water;  the  whole  of  the  baryta  is  left  as  insoluble  sulphate,  whilst  the  solution 
contains  the  titanic  acid  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  sul- 
phale  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through 
the  aolntion,  to  remove  any  tin  which  might  be  present,  and  the  acid  is  then 
Bentialiied  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  titanic  acid  colored  with  a  little 

i  Waller. 
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mlpliida  of  frai;  tibo  iiipgimtmt  Hquor  is  deouted  tnm  tht  fSMipiMa^  umk 
the  faUter  digoitod  with  a  nlation  of  mdpiraroat  aoid,  whkh.  woim  tiM  ra&- 
phide  of  iron  in  the  form  of  hTposQlphite.  and  leasee  tiw  titMue  Mid  in  a  itale 
QE  puriij. 

AvpofMt. — ^The  hjdrate  rHOa-HO)  in  appearuwe  noeh  immbUm  ahuniaa; 
itis  diitin^priehed  by  a  renanEable  tMidaiiey  to  paw  tknm^  fllin;  il  b  adlahk 
in  tome  aoide  (e.  g.  hjdroehhirie),  hot  not  readilj  in  alkahea. 

The  add  flolationadepdril  mat  of  the  tilMiie  add  vhiB  boiled.  WlMndried, 
hjdrated  titante  add  beoomee  iniolnblein  aU  aeidseieepl  eoaoaBtntid  aolphnie; 
il  aaanmea  a  ydlow  odor  when  lieated,  and  beeww  wule  i^gnn  am  ooofing. 

Anhydrous  titanio  add  is  infanUey  fixed,  and  inaJable;  ffeieddsaa  Una  Mins. 
When  titanie  add  is  fiosed  with  alkalies,  it  forms  msmas  whieh  ewyslslliie  on 
oooling,  and  are  deoompoeed  hj  water  into  insdnUe  and  tifjidj  amd  titanates, 
whilst  bnt  little  titanie  aeid  is  foond  in  sdntion. 

NiTBiDU  or  TiTAM lUM. — ^Whon  Uehloride  of  titamnm  is  tnated  with  diy 
ammonia,  it  forms  a  white  eomponnd,  whieh,  when  heated  in  a  stream  cf 
ammoniaod  gM,  leares  a  rsddne  of  brilUant  pnrple  seales  of  nitride  of  titaniam, 
haying  the  formula  Ti,N,.  When  this  eomponnd  is  healed  in  a  edmnt  of  bydia- 
gen,  yellow^  Instrons  sodes  are  obtdned,  the  eompodtion  of  whieh  ia  IV^ 
,  If  titanio  add  be  healed  in  a  poroehdn  tnbe  through  whieh  dry  amawais  ii 
passed,  it  is  oonYerted  into  a  Tiolet  powder,  whieh  is  a  third  nitride  of  titadan, 
TiN. 

In  the  fiimaoes  in  which  iron-ores  oontdning  titsninm  are  smelted,  eiTStdi 
are  sometimes  found,  whieh  were  fonnerly  thouflbt  to  be  ■setallie  titaainm,  bsl 
have  been  reoently  shown  to  be  represented  br  ue  formula  TiGy.STI^.  TUi 
most  curious  compound  forms  coppeiy-red  enbied  crystals^  which  rolatiliae  sti 
hiffh  temperature,  and  are  so  hard  as  to  scratdi  quarts. 

The  nitrides  of  titanium  are  remaikaUe  for  their  stabilityi  lesistiBg  a  kfh 
tempeature  without  deoompodtion. 

GHLDUDia  or  TnANiuM. 

Seiauichlortde  of  Titanium^  Ti^Cl^  is  obtdned  by  pasdog  through  a  tobe 
heated  to  redness,  a  current  of  hydrogen  saturated  at  212°  £*.  (100°  C.)  with 
vapor  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  when  crystals  of  the  sesquichloride  condense  upon 
the  cooler  parte  of  the  tube : — 

2KCl,+H-i Ti,Cl,+Ha. 

This  compound  forms  dark  violet  sodes,  which  deliouesoe  when  exposed  \o 
air,  forming  a  violet  liqmd.  It  is  a  most  powerful  decidcnnating  (or  deozidii- 
iug)  agent ;  it  precipitates  the  noble  metals  from  thdr  sdutions,  rednees  thi 
hiffher  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  is  even  said  to  be  capaUe  of  sepaiatiBg 
sulphur  from  sulphurous  add. 

Bichlortde  of  TV/antam,  TiCl^  is  prepared  by  passing  ehlorine  over  a  mixture 
of  titanic  acid  and  carbon  at  a  red  heat  It  forms  a  colorless  liquid,  very  similir 
to  bichloride  of  tin ;  it  fumes  in  the  dr,  and  bdls  at  275°  F.  (185°  G.)  Initi 
behavior  with  water  it  much  resembles  the  bichloride  of  tin ;  with  a  souD 
quantity  it  combines,  forming  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  deoompoeed  by 
a  larger  quantity  into  hydrodilorio  add  and  titanie  add }  this  latter  is  psrtlj 
dissolved  oy  the  bydrochlcMric  acid,  but  is  repredintaied  on  boiUng. 

BMIpk(de  of  Titanium  (TiSJ  is  formed  by  pasduff  through  a  tube  hesld 
to  redness,  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydr(^en  and  vapor  of  biehlorids  of 
titanium. 

It  forms  brilliant  yellow  scdes,  very  similar  to  oanmi  mmdtmm  HNsdphiJt 
of  tin),  which  are  deoompoeed  by  moist  dr,  evolving  sulphuretted  nydroges; 
when  heated  in  air,  bisulphide  of  titanium  is  converted  into  sulphurous  ad 
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tituiio  adds ;  hydrochloric  acid  decompoBcs  it  with  ^seDgagement  of  hjdro- 
aulpharic  acid. 

Reactions  or  TrrANiuif  (Suquwoade). — AUcalie$  and  their  carbonaiet; 
dark  brown  precipitates  gradoiulj  oecompoBiDg  water^  becomiDg  black,  blue,  and 
finally  white. 

Sulphide  o/ammcnium,  a  similar  precipitate. 

Solutions  o/ffoldy  sUvety  and  mercury  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

(  Tiianie  Acid,y^AlkaUa  and  cUkaline  carbonates;  white  precipitate,  insolu- 
Ue  in  exeesB. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium;  a  similar  preeipitate. 

Oxalic  acid;  white  precipitate  (if  the  solution  do  not  contun  too  much  hy- 
drochloric add). 

Metallic  zine;  in  presence  of  free  acid,  a  Uae  solution  which  deposits,  after  a 
time,  a  blue  precipitate,  becoming  white  on  standing. 

With  a  beuL  <n  phosphonu-salt,  in  the  inner  flame,  a  bead  which  is  yellow 
while  hot,  and  becomes  violet  on  cooling ;  in  the  outer  flame  the  bead  is  ren- 
dered colorless.  If  iron  be  present,  the  bead  produced  in  the  inner  flame  as- 
somes  a  brown-red  color  on  cooling ;  the  blue  color  may  then  be  produced  by 
an  addition  of  tm. 
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MEBCUBT.* 

SIfWi.  Hg.    En.  100.    Sp.  Gr.  lt.6tfi. 

§  806.  This  » tlis  only  metal  wluoh  u  not  aolid  al  mdSmaj  I 

The  meioorj  of  oommerae  u  nerer  perfeody  jpat,  m  mtj  m  eees  Ij  HiM«> 
IDC  a  Uttle  upon  a  smooih  plate  of  f^aesy  when,  netead  of  nming  wiaB  qdh» 
cudal  globnlesy  aa  is  the  eaae  with  tM  pao  mtM,  h  (pvea  pjiMmi  dnfa  lAkk 
leaTe  a  gn^  traee  when  thej  loU  aloog  the  glai 

When  merooiy  ia  Teiy  impnrey  it  is  aobjeotod  to  iSelSOaAm,  tte  bom  holdti 
in  which  it  is  imported  being  naed  aa  ietorto;4Nit  nee  tUa  pioiwai  kimj 
laidj  oreeated  in  kboiatoiieay  we  ahall  not  enter  into  detafli  VHMCiM  it 

The  aimpleat  proeeas  for  porif jing  meraoij  froai  the  kad  and  tfai  vlieh  lb 
oemmerdal  metal  naoallj  emtaina,  eenaiato  in  atiiring  it  in  a  Wed|gwood  or  f» 
eehdn  dish,  with  a  miztue  of  nitric  acid  and  two  voloBMa  of  water;  tiw  aai- 
tento  of  the  dish  are  heated  to  abont  ISO^^F.  (54^5  C.)  frr  aamal  hem,  vik 
frequent  a§ptation;  the  forei^  nletah^  being  aaore  eaMlj ondiaBd  than  the  bmp- 
cury,  are  dissolved  bj  the  aod,  while  that  metal  is  left  m  a  state  of  parity ;  Ae 
sapematant  liqaid  is  removed  by  deeaatation,  the  mereniy  well  waahed  with 
water,  and  driedy  first  with  blotting-paper,  and  afterwarda  by  a  geatle  hcit 
Should  it  be  found  that  the  mercuiy  is  still  impure,  the  treataMBt  with  nitrie 
add  may  be  repeated. 

/Ve^perfMi. — ^Pure  aiercury  has  a  dightly  Vluish-white  orior  aad  a  brilfiiBl 
lustie.  It  solidifies  at  a  temperature  of -M""  F.  (-^O""  CX  which  may  be  ob- 
tained with  solid  earbonie  add  and  ether,  or  m(^  easily  irith  pounded  iee  sad 
erjetalliaed  chloride  of  caldum.  Kit  be  slowly  solidified,  the  metal  crjatelfiM 
in  octohedra.  Solid  aiercury  mudi  waemblea  lead  and  tin  in  malleability  sad 
tsnadty ;  its  ^edfie  graiity  ia  1^J32,  ahowing  thal^  like  water,  aMVCury  es^aali 
in  the  act  of  aolidifyi^g. 

This  metal  boila  at  about  eGO*"  F.  (349*  C.)  yiddiag  a  tnn^annt  T^orof 
^  ar.  &9T6. 

Mercury  aufien  a  Tcry  coudderaUe  firpansinn  by  heat;  and  since,  betepeen  tki 


*  Mwtwx  aa^  ^<*^  sKkovf^  oltea  occanug.  ia  tibc  covse  «f  aaaljdsy  under  fti 
ftiartk  fPKHq^  mv  b«r»  |Uttc«4  bj  IW  sU»  «f  ah«r,  biea—e  ■iitaij  fiHms  s  subdiloridt 
wlMkttk*<liU^ri4«cr«h«r.UwsQ3«Uelivml»;  wi  Ae  ^ktids  sf  ted,  thengh  sol 
aIim4«M,t  laM^nlO^,  w  «i«»t  fre^wut^  imcipilMdl  together  wHk  tibc  ekloiide  of  lihtr 
Mid  MMiVwid^  ^  iMi^ttTT.  W«  MM*  mat  cfpoitwu^  <f  up— tiag  tibs  cautioE  gina  a 
til*  ^HiKiH^  Uial  UiU  cU«MMQ«a  alMvIl  «b1t  Ve  Rfsided  ss  aa  aridtimiy  diriAOii,  o- 
mumM  iKk  ftM&U«»i*  iW  MiKw^a^at  tca^T  ^  aaa^rm.  aad  aot  as  Ibuaded  vpoo  any  diM 
aaal<^i<»  fa  l>>* <>W»»ak>»:  r»U<>j<a»  <tf iW  ■Hali  cuifiiniaa  iadiiMaal groups,  Theolkcr 
WKMli^iib  fJt  arMUVK^K^r  tKt  «m«U>  ^acMa^ai;  «*  tlmr  aSai^  Ibr  oaiygai,  or  tlMir  pom  of 
«l«*MM|Mi«^t  «at*rV  ahWua^  «hiv*  <ar»rtH-pWlaotpycal.  kaTo  ^ppsavsd  to  as  te] 
)M  pia^lMi  ulOlVr  iImm  tht  dMaM  wM^  ~ 
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Creeling  and  boiling-points  of  water,  its  expansion  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
amoant  of  heat  which  it  receives,  it  is  very  nsefol  for  thermometric  purposes. 
The  expansion  soffered  by  this  metal  between  32*  F.  and  212°  F.  amounts  to 
0.018153  of  its  volume  at  82<'. 

That  mercury  volatilizes  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  shown  by  the  con- 
densation of  minute  globules  of  the  metal  in  the  vacuum  of  the  barometer.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  properties  of  vapor  of  mercury  differ  from  those  of 
ordinary  vapors,  for  it  b  found  that  if  a  leaf  of  gold  be  suspended  in  a  bottle 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  only  that 
portion  of  the  gold  whieh  is  nearest  to  the  mercury  becomes  whitened,  the  upper 
part  retaining  its  yellow  color,  showing  that  the  atmosphere  of  mercurial  vapor 
IS  limited  to  a  small  space  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  metal.^ 

When  mercury  is  Doiled  with  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  metal 
passes  over  with  the  steam. 

Perfectly  pure  mercury  evinces  no  attraction  for  Bur£u»s  of  glass  or  porcelain, 
$o  that  in  vessels  made  of  these  materials,  the  mercury  assumes  a  convex  snr- 
&ee ;  but  if  -^j^^  of  lead  be  dissolved  in  it,  the  surface  is  plane :  this  circumstance 
is  tamed  to  advantage  in  the  graduation  of  glass  tubes  with  the  aid  of  mercury. 

When  mercury  is  violently  agitated  with  saline  solutions,  it  is  divided  into 
nnmerous  minute  globules,  whidi  are  reunited  with  some  difficulty.  Mercury 
is  capable  of  retaining,  mechanically,  small  quantities  of  air  and  water,  from 
which  it  can  be  freed  only  by  continued  ebullition. 

This  metal  is  not,  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be  in  the 
IsMt,  affected  by  exposure  to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  when  heated  to  a 
iMDperature  approaoning  its  boiling-point,  for  some  hours,  in  a  long-necked  flask, 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  converted  into  small  red 
crystals  of  oxide  of  mercury.  This  experiment  must  always  possess  a  peculiar 
interest,  since,  in  the  hands  of  Lavoisier,  it  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  the 
eomposition  of  atmospheric  air. 

Mercury  does  not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  mercury  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  very  rapidly 
when  heated,  producing  nitrate  of  die  suboxide,  or  of  the  oxide,  according  as 
tke  metal  or  the  acid  is  in  excess. 

Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act  upon  mercury;  hydriodic  and  hydrosulphurie 
•aids  convert  it,  respectively,  into  subiodide  and  subsulphide  of  mercury,  hydro- 
gen being  set  free. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  mercury,  but  the  concentrated  acid, 
with  Uie  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into  a  sulphate  of  one  of  its  oxides,  sulphurous 
aeid  being  disengaged.  Mercury  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  sulphur,  and  with  many  of  the  metals,  especially  with  potassium,  sodium, 
lincy  copper,  gold,  tin,  and  lead.  Its  compounds  with  the  metals  are  termed 
amalgams. 

Mercury  exerts  a  powerful  action  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  materially 
injares  the  health  of  workmen  engaged  in  employments  where  this  metal  is 
largely  used. 

MBECURT  AND  OXYGEN. 

Suboxide H^O 

Oxide* HgO 

■'  Karsten  has  foond  that  the  volatilisation  of  meroury  is  peroeptible  eren  at  tempera- 
tnea  bdow  82o. 

*  The  equivalent  of  mercnry  was  formerly  considered  by  some  chemists  as  200,  when 
tibe  suboxide  of  meroury  was  regarded  as  a  protoxide,  HgO,  and  the  present  protoxide 
looked  iqpoB  as  a  binaiide,  HgOg. 
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Suboxide  or  MsROUBTy  Black  Oxide,  Hg,0. 

§  307.  Preparation. — The  black  oxide  may  be  prepared  bj  decompoeiDg  pre- 
cipitated subchloride  of  mercury  with  cold  potassa,  light  being  excluded.  It  is 
also  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  suboxide  of  mer- 
cury is  decomposed  by  potassa,  but  is  then  almost  always  mixed  with  metallic 
mercury  (arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  suboxide),  as  may  be 
seen  by  examining  the  precipitate  with  a  lens,  or  by  triturating  it  in  a  mortar^ 
when  the  metal  accumulates  into  globules. 

Propertiet. — Suboxide  of  mercury  is  a  weak  base ;  it  has  a  black  color  and  is 
exceedingly  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light^  or  to  a  slighdy 
elevated  temperature,  into  oxide  of  mercury  and  free  metal : — 

Hg.O-=HgO+ng; 

this  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  its  being  a  suboxide. 
The  soluble  neutral  salts  of  suboxide  of  mercury  baTC  an  aoid  reactioiL 

Nitrate  or  Suboxide  or  Mebcurt,  Subnitrate  or  Mebcubt, 
Peotomitrate  or  Mebcurt,  Hg^OJNOg. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  a  slight  excess  of  mereaTy  with  utne 
acid,  in  the  cold ;  it  is  also  formed  when  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO4)  acts  qon 
metallic  mercury. 

This  nitrate  forms  fine  colorless  crystals  of  the  fbrmnla  H^O.NOg  -f  2  Aq, 
which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  but  are  decomposed  by  water  into  n  banc  wArvfe^ 
2Hg,0.N03,  which  is  precipitated,  and  an  acid  nitrate  which  pasBee  into  solutioB. 

The  same  basic  nitrate  is  deposited  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  the  formli 
2Hg,0.N03+H0,  when  the  neutral  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  a  small  qnantityof 
hot  water  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool.  When  the  neutial 
nitrate  is  heated,  a  yellow  basic  compound  is  produced,  the  compoaition  of  whieh 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  Hg,0.2HgO.N03. 

When  a  very  large  excess  of  mercury  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  in  the  eoM, 
crystals  of  a  basic  nitrate  are  deposited,  having  the  composition  3Hg,O,2N0, 
-f-3Aq.  This  salt  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  neutral  salt  by  tritiuat- 
ing  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  neutral  salt  remains  white, 
but  the  basic  compound  gives  a  black  color,  from  the  separation  of  suboxide  of 
mercury. 

The  compound  known  as  hydrargyri  preapitatum  nigrumf  or  JIannemann** 
Moiuhle  mercury,  is  prepared  by  adding  very  dilute  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  tbe 
nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  a  gray  precipitate 
is  formed.  This  gray  precipitate,  which  is  the  compound  in  question,  varies  io 
composition,  but  is  generally  considered  as  a  combination  of  ammonia  with  a 
basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  2Hg,0.N05,NH,. 

Sulphate  or  Suboxide  or  MERCunr,  Subsulphate  or  Meecubt. 

Hg,O.SO,. 

When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury,  this  sulphate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  It  mtj 
also  be  obtained  by  gently  heating  an  excess  of  mercury  with  ccmcentrated  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Sulphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  it  eiyi- 
tallizcs  in  prisms;  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  decomposes  it^  producing  an  inah 
luble  basic  salt. 

The  chromate  o/tubaxide  ofmarcwry  (Hg^O.GiOJ  is  prseiptolad  when  di*- 
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mate  of  potassa  is  added  to  nitrate  of  Bubozide  of  mercnry.    It  bas  an  onrnge- 
red  eolor,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  pare  sesquioxide  of  chrominm  when  ignited. 

Oxide,  or  Pbotoxide,  of  MercubY;  Eed  Oxide. 

HgO.     Eq.  108. 

§  808.  Preparation, — I.  This  oxide  is  formed,  as  alreadj  mentioned,  when 
mercury  is  heated  for  some  time,  near  its  boiling-point,  in  contact  with  air ;  the 
minute  crystalline  scales  thus  formed,  were  termed  by  the  old  chemists  precipu 
tatum  per  ie, 

II.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  generally  obtained  by  calcining  the  nitrate  at 
ft  moderate  heat;  it  is  then  commonly  called  nitrie  oxide  of  mercury. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  oxide  thus  obtained  depends  upon  that  of  the 
nitrate.  Nitrate  of  mercury  in  powder  yields  a  pulverulent  oxide  of  an  oranee 
yellow  color;  when  the  nitrate  is  in  crystals,  a  crystalline  oxide  is  obtained; 
the  red  crystalline  oxide  of  commerce  is  prepiured  by  heating  minute  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  mercury. 

III.  When  an  excess  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercunr 
(corrosive  sublimate),  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is 
obtained ;  this  should  be  oolleoted  upon  a  filter,  and  well  washed  with  boiling 
vater  till  the  washings  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

PropertUt, — We  have  seen  that  oxide  of  mercury  is  capable  of  existing  in  two 
•tates,  in  one  of  which  it  is  yellow,  in  the  other,  red;  these  manifest,  also,  some 
difference  in  their  chemical  properties;  thus,  the  yellow  modification  combines 
with  oxalic  acid  in  the  cold,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  red  variety;  again, 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  converts  the  yellow  oxide  into  a 
Uaek  oxychloride,  while  the  red  oxide  is  not  affected  by  it 

Oxide  of  mercury  is  slightly  blackened  by  exposure  to  light,  being  decomposed 
to  tome  extent.  When  heated,  oxide  of  mercury  assumes  a  dark  brown,  nearly 
black  color,  but  recains  its  original  color  on  cooling;  a  heat  somewhat  below 
fadness  resolves  it  into  its  elements. 

Oxide  of  mercury  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  has  an  alkaline 
leaetion  to  very  delicate  color-tests ;  it  combines  readily  with  most  acids,  forming 
definite  salts.  The  soluble  neutral  salts  redden  litmus.  It  is  a  powerful  oxid- 
ioDg  agent,  and  is  often  employed  as  such  in  the  laboratory;  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  oxide  of  mercury  is  employed  to  convert  chlorine  into  hypochlorous 
aeid.  It  is  also  used  to  complete  the  incineration  of  organic  substances,  and  to 
leoonvert  any  sulphides,  produced  in  the  process  of  incineration,  into  sulphates. 

OxT-AiODiDE  or  Mercury,  Ammoniated  Oxide  of  Merourt. 

SHgO.HgNH.. 

When  oxide  of  mercury  ^especially  the  yellow  modification)  is  treated  iritib 
ammonia,  a  compound  is  proauced,  which  is  represented  by  some  chemists  as  an 
ammoniated  oxide  of  meroui7,  4HgO.NH,  2H0,  and  by  others  as  a  hydrated 
OKj-amidide  of  mercury,  dHgO.HgNH,+dHO.  This  latter  view  seems  to 
aeoount  more  satisfactorily  for  the  various  changes  which  this  substance  under- 


This  base  has  a  yellow  color,  and  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light ;  it  de- 
enpitates  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar.  When  exposed  for  a  long  time  in  vacuo 
over  ouieklime,  or  when  heated  to  266^  F.  (130°  C.],  its  loses  its  water,  becom- 
iw  SH^.HffNH^  which  has  a  brown  color. 

It  is  msdoUe  in  water  and  alcohol.     The  hydrated  oxy-amidide  of  mercury 
k  BOi  deeompoeed  by  solution  of  potassa  in  the  cold,  but,  when  heated  with  it, 
iBimoiiia;  the  ttihydrous  compound  only  disengages  ammonia  when 
Iqrtlmle  of  potassa. 
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The  basic  oharactere  of  the  oxy-amidide  of  mercury  are  Tery  well  mariked;  it 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air^  and  disengages  ammonia  from  Mnw^Anif^^^l 
salts. 

It  combines  readily  with  oxygen-adds;  the  following  are  examples  of  the 
salts  thus  formed : — 

Sulphate  (3HgO.HgNH,)SO^ 
Carbonate  (3HgO.HgNH,)CO, 
Nitrate      (3HgO.HgNH,NOJ+HO. 

When  treated  with  hydrogen  acids,  it  gives  rise  to  water  and  to  salts  of  the 
radicals  of  these  acids. 

Two  chlorides  exist,  having,  respectively,  the  formulas  2HgO.HffCl.HgNH0 
and  3figGl.HgNH,;  the  iodide  corresponds  to  the  former  of  these  chlorides. 

NnuATK  or  Oxide  or  MxROURTy  HgO.NO,. 

This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  mercury  or  oxide  ci  mefeury  in 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  erystallin 
the  salt  in  the  ordinary  way  from  this  solution,  a  bauc  salt  will  be  obtained, 
but  by  dissolving  oxide  of  mercury  in  excess  of  nitric  aeidy  so  as  to  obtain  • 
syrupy  liquid,  and  exposing  this  to  a  refrigerating  mixture^  crystals  may  be 
obtained,  of  the  formula  H^.N0p2H0. 

If  the  solution  of  this  nitrate  be  evaporated,  crvstab  are  depoeited,  of  the 
formula  2Hg0N0^+2H0;  this  basic  tall  may  also  be  obtained  by  digestinff  the 
solution  of  the  neutral  nitrate  with  an  excess  of  recently  predpitated  oxide  of 
mercury. 

These  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  a  basic  nitrate  having  the  com- 
position SilgO.NOpHO;  by  continued  washing  with  boiling  water,  this  beoe 
salt  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  basic  salt  is  remarkable  for 
its  difficult  solubility  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

When  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  digested  with  metallic  me^ 
cury,  the  latter  is  gradually  dissolved,  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  being 
produced. 

By  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained  which  appears  to  be  the  nitrate  of  the  oxy-amidide  of 
mercury  mentioned  above. 

Sulphate  or  Oxide  or  Meboury,  HgO.SO,. 

The  sulphate  is  obtained,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  by  boiling  mercury 
with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  latter  begins  to  pass  off 
in  vapor;  on  the  large  scale,  the  boiling  is  carried  to  dryness,  in  order  to  expel 
excess  of  acid. 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  white  deliquescent  needles;  when 
treated  with  cold  water  it  is  decomposed,  a  yellow  basic  salt  being  produced, 
which  is  known  as  turhith  mineraly  and  a  highly  acid  salt  being  dissolved.  The 
formula  of  turbith  mineral  is  3IIgO.SO,;  it  b  converted  into  oxide  of  meromy 
by  long  boiling  with  water. 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  eorroaTO 
sublimate. 

When  sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it 
produces  the  sulphate  of  oxy-amidide  of  mercury. 

Sulphate  of  mercary  is  capable  of  forming  crystalline  componnds  by  direeC 
combination  with  different  proportions  of  ammonia. 

Two  baiic  carbonates  of  oxide  of  mercury  having*  ti&e  fbrmalas,  lespectifelji 
iUj^OGO^  and  SHgO.COa,  are  obtained  as  red-brown  pieoipilatea hj adding  a 
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solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  to  solutions  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate 
of  potaasa  employed  in  excess. 

NrruDE  or  MxboubY;  Hg,N. 

§  809.  This  compound  has  beeu  obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  ammouiacal 
gas  over  precipitated  red  oxide  of  mercury,  as  long  as  the  ammonia  is  absorbed| 
and  afterwards  heating  the  compound  in  an  oil-bath  to  266°  F.  (130^  C.\ 
whilst  the  stream  of  ammonia  is  still  maintained,  until  no  more  water  is 
formed : — 

8HgO +NH,=8H0+ Hg,N. 

The  product  is  washed  with  a  little  very  dilute  nitric  acid  to  remoYC  the  excess 
of  oxide  of  mercury. 

Nitride  ci  mercury  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  detouates  when  heated ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  slowly  in  the  dilute  acids,  producing  salts  of 
ammonia  and  of  oxide  of  mercury ;  it  u  so  unstable  that  it  detonates  even  when 
atmek. 

SUBOHLOUDX  OT  MXRCURT,  CaLOMEL,  Hg,CL 

/Veporoftbn. — ^The  simplest  method  of  preparing  the  subchloride  of  mercury, 
consists  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  when  a  slightly  yellowish-white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  must  be 
collected  upon  a  filter  and  well  washed : — 

Hg,O.NO..fNaCl=Hg,Cl-fNaO.NO,. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  the  chloride  of  mercunr  (corro- 
sive sublimate)  with  1  eq.  of  metallic  mercury,  with  addition  of  a  litUe  water^ 
drying  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  subliming  it : — 

HgCl+Hg=H&Cl. 

A  more  convenient  method  is  to  sublime  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury  and  chloride  of  sodium : — 

Hg,O.SO,+NaCl«NaO.SO,+Hg,Cl. 

Since,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  sulphate  of  suboxide  of  mer- 
cury in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  it  is  customary  to  replace  it  by  a  mixture  of 
solphate  of  the  oxide  with  1  eq.  of  metallic  mercury. 

The  following  is  the  prescription  of  the  London  Pharmacopooia  for  the  pre- 
paration of  calomd : — 

2  parts  of  mercury  are  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  8  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness : — 

Hg+2(HO.SO,)=iHgO.SO,.f2HO+SO^ 

The  residue  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  intimately  mixed  with  2  more 
parts  of  mercury,  and  the  mixture  afterwards  triturated  with  1}  parts  of  chloride 
of  sodium  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible;  tbe  whole  is  then  sublimed  in 
an  appropriate  vessel;  the  production  of  the  subchloride  of  mercury  k  thus 
lepreaented:— 

HgO  SOg-fHg+ NaCl=Hg,Cl-f  NaO.SO,. 

The  calomel  thus  prepared,  however,  is  always  more  or  less  contaminated  with 
oorroeiye  sublimate,  which,  being  exceedingly  poisonous,  must  always  be  entirely 
removed  finom  the  edomel  before  its  employment  medicinally ;  the  removal  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  is  efiected  by  washing  the  calomel  with  water  until  the 
washings  are  no  longer  tinged  by  sulphuretti^  hydrogen. 

Vor  medicinal  purposes,  the  calomel  is  obtuned  in  a  very  finely  divided  state, 
\f  aBMimhn  k  into  chambers  sufficiently  large  to  allow  it  to  condense  before 

vithUiewaUa. 
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Pure  calomel  sbcmld  leave  do  remdne  wben  beated  on  plaliiiniii ;  wben 
witb  bot  water,  and  filtered,  the  eolation  should  giye  no  jnreeipitate  or  coloration 
with  Bulpburetted  hjdrosen  or  eolation  of  potaesa. 

Properties. — Subchlonde  of  mercarj  is  not  absolnteW  white;  in  large  masses 
it  has  a  yellow  tint  It  may  be  crystalliiedi  by  carenil  snblimatioD,  in  fonr- 
sided  prisms  with  tetrahedral  summits.  It  is  slowly  deoompoeed  by  exposure  to 
light,  into  mercury  and  chloride  of  mereurv,  assuming  a  gray  color.  It  is 
readily  converted  into  vapor  by  a  moderate  heaty  and  fuiseB  at  or  near  its  point 
of  volatilisation. 

Subchloride  of  mercury  is  almost  totally  insoluble  in  water;  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolves  it,  producing  chloride  of  mercury,  and 
nitrate  of  the  oxide.  When  boiled  with  hydrocbloiio  add,  it  is  decomposed 
into  chloride  of  mercury  and  metal,  which  separates.  The  alkalies  convert  it 
into  black  suboxide  of  mercury.  Alkaline  chlorides,  espedany  in  presence  of 
organic  matters,  are  said  to  be  capable  of  decomposing  it  into  metallic  mercury 
and  chloride  of  mercury,  which  would  help  to  throw  some  light  npon  its  thera- 
peutic action. 

Calomel  dissolves  in  solution  of  cblorinOy  being  converted  into  oorrodTO  subli- 
mate. 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by  subchloride  of  meronry,  a  eompoimd  bemg  pro- 
duced, of  the  formula  H^Cl,NHg. 

When  calomel  is  treat^  with  liquefied  ammonia,  a  gray  compomid  is  prodneed, 
having  the  composition  HggCl.HgNH^  which  is  thermre  a  doaUa  oonpoond  of 
amidide  and  subchloride  of  mercury. 

GHLOniDB  OF  PbOTOOHLORIDS  or  MXBOURTi  Ck>BaOCayX  SUBUlfATB. 

HgCL 

§  310.  Preparation, — ^The  chloride  of  mercury  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  ciTstallixatbD. 
It  is,  however,  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphate  rf 
oxide  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  sodium : — 

HgO.SO,+NaCl=NaO.SO,+HgCl. 

2  parts  of  mercury  are  dissolved  in  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  ud  rf 
heat,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  1}  parts  oC 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Since  the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury  often  contains  sulphate  of  the  sob- 
oxide,  some  calomel  might  be  produced  in  the  above  process ;  to  avoid  this,  \ 
part  of  biuoxide  of  manganese  is  often  added  to  the  above  ingredients. 

The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  large  glass  fiask,  which  is  then  imbedded  in 
sand  up  to  the  neck ;  the  sand-bath  is  furnished  with  a  hood  to  carry  off  the 
mercurial  vapors  which  may  escape ;  a  gradual  heat  is  applied  at  first  to  expd 
all  moisture ;  the  sand  is  then  removed  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  flaak 
UDCOvcred,  and  the  heat  increased ;  the  chloride  of  mercury  sublimes,  and  con- 
denses on  the  cool  part  of  the  flask ;  when  the  sublimation  has  been  continned 
for  8  or  10  hours,  the  heat  is  considerably  increased  in  order  to  fuse  the  chloride 
partially,  thus  rendering  it  more  oompact;  the  flasks,  when  cold,  are  broken  op, 
and  the  sublimate  removed. 

Propertiet. — Corrosive  sublimate  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  transpa- 
rent colorless  masses,  possessing  considerable  lustre,  and  bearing  evidence  of  t 
crystalline  texture ;  the  density  of  this  substance  is  6.5.  It  fuses  at  about  509^ 
F.  (265**  C),  and  boils  at  563®  F.  (295®  C),  yielding  a  colorless  vapor,  which 
condenses  in  colorless  octohedra  upon  a  cold  surface. 

Corrosive  sublimate  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  boiling  and  in  8  parts  of  eoU 
water;  its  aqueous  solution  has  an  add  reaotion,  and  when  expoeed  to  li^t) 
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becomes  more  etronglj  acid,  and  depouts  a  white  precipitate  of  snbchloride  of 
mercur J.  It  is  maoh  more  eolable  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  in  water ;  1  part 
of  chloride  of  mercnry  diasolves  in  2}  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  1}  of  boiling 
alcohol ;  3  parts  of  cold  ether  also  dissolve  1  part  of  ihis  substance.  If  an 
aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  agitated  with  ether,  the  latter  removes 
the  greater  part  of  the  salt,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Chloride  of  mercuir  crystalliies  from  its  solutions  in  a  right  rhombic  prism, 
or  some  form  derived  from  it 

Hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds  readily  dissolve  chloride  of  mercury,  without 
alteration. 

The  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  when  not  added  in  excess  to  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  give  red-brown  precipitates,  which  are  oxychlorides  of 
mercury.  ' 

Ammonia  produces,  in  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  a  white  precipitate,  to 
which  we  shall  recur  presently. 

We  have  seen  that  when  triturated  with  metallic  mercury,  the  chloride  passes 
into  subchloride. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  entirely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  albumen, 
which  forms  with  it  a  perfectly  insoluble  compound ;  hence  the  use  of  the  white 
of  egg  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate.  This  propertv 
of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen  and  organic  substances  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  may  perhaps  explain  the  powerful  antiseptic  qualities  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  lead  to  its  employment  for  the  preservation  of  wood,  of  ana- 
tomical preparations,  &c. 

Chloride  of  mercury  forms  a  great  many  crystallizable  double-salts  with  other 
metallic  chlorides. 

Three  double  chlorides  of  potassium  and  mercury  are  known  to  exist;  their 
fiormulflo  are  the  following : — 

KCl,HgCl  +  HO 
KCl,2HgCl-fH0 
KCl,4HgGl+4HO. 

The  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  mercury  has  the  composition 

NH,Cl,HgCl-fHO. 

Chloride  of  mercury  combines  with  the  bichromates  of  potassa  and  ammonia, 
forming  crystallixable  double  compounds.  The  double  compound  with  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  has,  according  to  Millon,  the  formula,  HgCl,K0.2Cr03,  whilst 
those  with  bichromate  of  ammonia  were  found  by  Richmond  and  J.  Abel  to  be 

HgCl,NH,0.2CrO,+HO 
HgCl,3(NH,0.2CrO,). 

Ubcb, — Chloride  of  mercury  is  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory,  either  as  a 
iMgent,  or  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides ;  thus,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  bichloride  of  tin  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
metallic  tin  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  employment  of  this  substance  for  preserving  wood  and  anatomical  prepa* 
rations  has  been  mentioned  above ;  the  preservative  liquid  known  as  Goodly* 4 
mdiUum  is  composed  as  follows: — 

Bay  salt 4  oz. 

Alum *    .  2  oz. 

Corrosive  sublimate 2  grs. 

Water 2  pts. 

This  solution  is,  however,  somewhat  objectionable  for  the  preservation  of  sub- 
slanees  actually  under  dissection,  since  the  knives  are  much  corroded  both  by 
the  alum  and  by  the  mercury-salt. 
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OXTCHLOBIDBS  Or  HxROUBT. 

When  oblorine  is  allowed  to  aot  upon  an  excess  of  oxide  of  merenry  (as  in 
the  preparation  of  hjpochlorons  acid,  aee  p.  187),  an  insoluble  sabstanoe  is  pro- 
duced, varying  in  color  from  brick-red  to  black,  which  is  composed  of  ,one  or 
more  oxychlorides  of  meroary. 

Three  snch  compounds  may  be  prepared,  either  by  the  aboTS  method,  or  by 
boiling  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  oxide  of  mercury,  ot  lastly,  by  de- 
composing the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbon- 
utes  in  different  proportions,  but  always  in  too  small  quantity  to  decompose  the 
whole  of  the  chloride.     These  oxyohlorides  are  insoluble  in  water. 

A  white,  somewhat  soluble  oxychloride,  of  the  formula  2HgGl.HgO,  always 
accompanies  the  oxychloride  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  mercury  upon 
the  oxide  at  high  temperatures;  the  formula  of  this  compound  is  Hg01.2HgO; 
it  may  be  either  amorphous  or  crystalline,  red,  purple,  or  black ;  if  black,  it 
yields  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  when  decomposed  by  alkalieSi  but  in  the  otha 
states,  it  gives  the  yellow  oxide. 

The  oxychloride  of  the  formula  HgOl.SHgO  may  be  also  ftmorpboos  or  erp- 
tnlline,  and  varies  in  color  from  brownish-yellow  to  dark  brown;  it  always  yields 
theyellow  oxide  of  mercury. 

HgC1.4HgO  resembles  the  preceding,  but  always  yields  the  red  oxide  when 
decomposed. 

A  compound  of  the  formula  HgCl.BHgO  has  also  been  obtained. 

Amido-chloride  (or  Chloramidide)  ot  Mkrourt. 
White  Preoifitatx.    HgCl,HgNH..^ 

This  compound  is  prepared  by  decomposing  solution  oi  ponosiva  •oUiaato 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia : — 

2HgCl + 2NH3«NH.Cl+HgC!l,HgNH^ 

It  is  a  fine  white  amorphous  powder;  when  heated  to  about  680^  F.  (860®  C.) 
it  evolves  ammonia,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  ammoniated  iubchhride  o/mer- 
cnry^  2Hg,Cl,NH, ;  the  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nnchaneed  bj 
boiling  with  alkalies,  has  a  composition  corresponding  with  the  formula  Hg^G,- 
IIg,N  (that  is,  a  double  compound  of  nitride  and  subchloride  of  mercury). 

At  a  higher  temperature,  this  compound  evolves  nitrogen,  and  leavee  a  residue 
of  subchloride  of  mercury. 

Amido-chlondo  of  mercury  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  mineral  acids; 
it  is  also  soluble  in  free  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  so  that  this  reagent  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  sola- 
tions  of  salts  of  oxide  of  mercury,  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  or  acetic  acid.  When  boiled  with  water,  amido-chloride  of  mer- 
cury is  partly  decomposed,  assuming  a  yellow  color. 

White  precipitate  becomes  yellow  when  treated  with  potassa,  ammonia  being 
evolved. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  very  large  exce.«?s  of  chloride  of  mercury,  a  com- 
pound is  precipitated,  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  3Hg01.HgNH„  and 
will  be  recognized  as  the  chloride  corresponding  to  the  oxyamidide  of  merourj, 

*  This  compound  might  also  be  considered  to  be  the  chloride  of  di•n^reftrammlmium^ 

Wagner's  experiments  have  disposed  him  to  regard  it  as  a  eompound  of  chloride  of 
mercury  with  mereuramint,  IIgCl,N  <  ^ 
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SHgO.HgNH,.  By  increasiDg  the  propoDrtion  of  ammonia,  the  other  chloride 
(2HgO.HgCl.HgNH,)  of  this  series  may  be  obtained. 

Various  compounds  of  amidide  of  mercury  (HgNH^  with  salts  of  oxide  of 
mercury,  have  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  those  salts. 

The  preceding  compounds  are  interesting  as  forming  one  of  the  chief  supports 
of  the  amidogen-thtory  of  the  constitution  of  ammoniaoal  salts. 

§  311.  The  Bromides  of  Mercury  correspond  in  nearly  all  respects  to  the 
chlorides. 

The  iub4mnnufe  Hg^Br,  is  white,  volatile,  and  insoluble. 

The  bromide  HgBr,  is  soluble  and  crystallisable. 

A  black  compound  of  sub-bromide  with  amidide  of  mercury,  Hg,Br.HgNH„ 
18  obtained  by  treating  the  former  with  ammonia. 

An  oxybromide,  HgBr.3HgO,  is  also  known. 

SuBiODiDS  or  Mkrcurt  (HgJ)  may  be  formed  by  triturating  iodine  with 
excess  of  mercury  and  a  little  alcohol ;  it  is  precipitated  when  an  excess  of  ni- 
trate of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  added  to  iodide  of  potassium. 

It  has  a  dirty  green  color,  and  may  be  fused  and  sublimed  without  change,  if 
impidly  heated;  when  heated  slowly,  however,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury 
mad  iodide  of  mercury ;  the  alkaline  iodides  cause  it  to  undergo  the  same  decom- 
position, and  dissolve  Uie  iodide  formed. 

lODIDS  or  MSROURT,  HgL 

iVifporoAibii.— This  most  beautiful  substance  may  be  prepared  by  triturating 
equal  equivalents  of  mercury  and  iodine  with  a  little  alcohol,  when  the  subiodide 
ia  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also  easily  obtained  by  adding  chloride  of 
mercury  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  when  it  is  precipitated  at  first  of  a 
very  light  color,  which  quickly  passes  into  a  brilliant  scarlet;  in  this  experiment, 
tlie  proportions  employed  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  since  the  iodide  is  solu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  either  reagent. 

Propertie$. — Iodide  of  mercury  ordinarily  presents  a  splendid  scarlet  color, 
which  is  somewhat  injured  bv  exposure  to  light ;  when  heated,  it  fuses  easily  to 
a  red  liquid,  which  afterwards  sublimes  in  brilliant  yellow  crystals.  The  vapor 
of  iodide  of  mercury  is  colorless,  and  is  the  heaviest  gaseous  substance  known ; 
iff  speeific  gravity  is  15.68. 

The  yellow  crystals  gradually  assume  a  scarlet  color  if  left  to  themselves,  but 
if  nibbed  with  a  hard  body,  they  undergo  this  change  immediately.  Iodide  of 
mercury  is  a  dimorphous  substance;  the  primitive  form  of  the  red  modification 
is  the  square-based  octohedron,  while  the  crystals  of  the  yellow  variety  are  de- 
rived from  the  right  rhombic  prism. 

Iodide  of  mercury  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  150  parts  in  the 
cold;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  a  colorless  solution, 
from  which,  if  slowly  cooled,  the  iodide  is  deposited  in  the  red  modification ; 
whereas,  by  rapid  cooling,  the  yellow  variety  is  obtained.  It  dissolves  very  rea- 
dily in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  forming  a  colorless  solution ;  the  best 
method  of  crystallizing  the  iodide  of  mercury  consists  in  dissolving  it,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  to  saturation,  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  deposits  it, 
on  cooling,  in  fine  scarlet  crystals. 

Iodide  of  mercury  is  capable  of  combining  with  several  other  iodides,  and  with 
some  chlorides. 

An  intermediate  iodide  of  mercury,  of  the  formula  Hg,I.2HgT,  is  obtained  as 
a  yellow  precipitate  when  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  precipitated  by  a 
aoiution  of  iodide  of  potassium  containing  free  iodine. 

Ao  oxy-iodide  of  mercury,  of  the  formula  HgI.8HgO,  has  been  obtained. 
When  this  compound  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  dry  ammonia,  water  is  formed| 
together  with  a  red-brown  compound,  HgNH,.HgI.2HgO. 
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MERCUBY  AND  SULPHUB. 


SUBSULPHIDS  Of  MkrcubTi  HgJ3. 

§  312.  This  compoQDd  may  be  obUined  by  gndmlly  addioff  a  adlotioo  of  a 
salt  of  suboxide  of  meroair  to  a  aolation  of  an  alkaline  SQlphids;  it  is  a  black 
precipitate  which  is  exceedingly  anstablcy  being  deoompoaed,  even  when  heated 
under  water,  into  metallic  mercury  and  tike  si 


Sulphide  of  Mercubt,  Cinnabar,  YmMnjONi  HgS. 

This  sulphide  exists  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  is,  in  fiMt,  the  chief  ore  of 
meroury.^ 

Preparation. — Sulphide  of  mercury  is  obtained  as  a  black  preoipitata  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  soluble  sulphide,  upon  a  solatioD  of  a  aiil 
of  oxide  of  mercury. 

There  are  several  methods  of  obtaining  yermilion  on  the  large  scale. 

I.  When  15  parts  of  sulphur  are  moderately  heated  with  95  parta  of  meromy, 
a  black  compound  is  formed,  which  is  known  as  Eikiop^  mvurcU^  mod  cooiisli  of 
a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  mercury  with  an  ezoess  of  sulphur;  this  mixture  ii 
subjected  to  sublimation,  when  the  sulphide  is  obtMned  pure ;  when  finely  pow- 
dered with  a  little  water,  this  sulphide  forms  the  fenniiion  of  commerce. 

II.  The  most  beautiful  vermilion,  howeyer,  is  obtained  in  the  moist  way,  bj 
the  action  of  solutions  of  the  higher  alkaline  sulphides  upon  the  Uack  solphiihi 
of  mercury.  300  parts  of  mercury  and  114  parta  of  sulphur  arc  robbed  together 
in  a  mortar  for  two  or  three  hours ;  75  parts  of  hydrate  of  potaan  and  400  perti 
uf  water  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  kept  for  some  hours  at  aboat  122^  F. 
(50^  C.))  when  the  original  black  sulphide  assumes  a  fine  red  color. 

The  theory  of  this  operation  is  scarcely  yet  explained  in  a  satis&ctory  manner. 

III.  If  ordinary  cinnabar  b^  reduced  to  powder  and  heated  for  some  time  to 
about  122^  F.  (50^  C)  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  it  is  oonTcrted  into  s 
fine  specimen  of  vermilion. 

IV.  At  Idria,  where  the  extraction  of  mercury  from  its  ores  is  extensivelj 
carried  on,  vermilion  is  manufactured  by  a  method  similar  to  the  first  of  thoee 
given  above.  100  parts  of  mercury  and  18  of  sulphur  are  introduced  into  smill 
wooden  casks  which  revolve  upon  a  horix6ntal  axis ;  these  casks  are  allowed  to 
rotate  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  mercury  is  converted  into  black  sulphide, 
which  acquires  a  fine  red  color  when  sublimed  and  reduced  to  powder. 

Properties. — Cinnabar,  in  its  native  state,  is  often  associated  with  the  salphidee 
of  iron  and  copper ;  it  is  found  sometimes  in  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  ciys- 
tallised  in  six-sided  prisms,  and  varying  in  color  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bright 
red ;  it  is  occasionally  transparent ;  it  is  brittle,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  8.098.  When 
heated  io  close  vessels,  cinnabar  sublimes,  without  previously  fusing,  and  oon- 
denses  aguin  in  six-sided  prisms.  If  roasted  in  air,  it  burns,  evolving  snlphuroos 
acid  and  vapors  of  metallic  mercury. 

Sulphide  of  mercury  is  insoluble  in  water;  it  dissolves  only  to  a  slight  extent 
in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  readily  in  aqua  regxa. 

When  fused  with  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  cinnabar  loses  its  snlphur,  tod 
metallic  mercury  escapes;  lime  effects  a  similar  reduction. 

*  Cinnabar  has  been  found  in  a  itrj  pore  state  in  Cahfomia. 
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If  sulphide  of  meroury  be  heated  with  oxide  of  mercury,  the  sulphur  is  oxidized 
mt  the  expense  of  the  ktter,  and  the  meroury  of  both  compounds  is  separated  in 
the  metallic  state : — 

HgS+2HgO=Hg3+SO.. 

Carbon,  hydrogen,  copper,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  &c.,  are  capable  of  reducing  sulphide 
of  mercury  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  sulphide  of  mercury,  in  the  nascent  state,  is  capable  of  combining  with 
many  of  the  raits  of  oxide  of  meroury,  to  form  white  compounds,  which  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a  solution  of 
one  of  the  salts  in  question ;  thus,  if  the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury  be  treated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained, 
having  the  composition  IlgO  SO,-f  2HgS.  Nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  yields 
a  similar  compound.  When  the  chloride  of  mercury  is  thus  treated,  the  formula 
of  the  white  precipitate  is  HgCl+2HgS.  These  precipitates  are  all  converted 
into  black  sulphide  of  mercury  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

Vermilion  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  minium,  colcothar,  brickdust,  dra^ 
goo's  blood  or  realgar;  the  first  three  are  left  behind  when  the  specimen  is 
heated ;  the  realgar  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  vermilion  with  yellow  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  and  testing  the  filtered  solution  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  would  precipitate  yellow  pentasulphide  of  arsenic.  The  presence  of 
dragon's  blood  will  be  known  by  the  empyreumatio  odor  evolved  on  heating,  and 
by  the  red  color  which  the  specimen  imparts  to  alcohol. 
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§  813.  Mercury  does  not  generally  combine  with  those  metals,  such  as  iron, 
manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  the  fusing-points  of  which  are  very  high  ;  we 
find,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  platinum,  which,  in  a  finely  divided 
state, -is  capable  of  amalgamating  with  meroury.  The  amalgams  themselves  are 
solid,  but  dissolve  very  readily  in  an  excess  of  mercury;  their  fusing- points  are 
very  low.     All  amalgams  are  decomposed  by  heat,  their  mercury  being  volatilized. 

At  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  mercury  combines  energetically  with  p(*tas- 
tium  and  todium^  forming  compounds  which  readily  decompose  water,  the  light 
metal  being  oxidised  and  dissolved,  whilst  the  mercury  separates. 

These  amalgams  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  amahjam  ofammG- 
ntuffi  (for  the  properties  of  which  we  refer  to  p.  135). 

It  is  said  that  tne  amalgams  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  crystallize 
in  cubes  at  a  low  temperature. 

An  amalgam  of  iron  has  been  obtained  by  Joule,  by  precipitating  that  motul 
upon  mercury  by  the  electrotype  process. 

Mercury  readily  unites  with  zinc;  when  a  plate  of  the  latter  metal  is  well 
cleaned  with  an  acid,  and  rubbed  with  mercury,  a  very  brilliant  amalgam  is 
formed  upon  its  surface;  zinc  plates  are  thus  treated  when  employed  in  the 
galvanic  battery,  in  order  to  protect  them  in  some  measure  from  the  action  c>f 
the  acid,  since  the  latter  acts  much  more  slowly  upon  the  amalgam  than  upiiu 
zino  itself.' 

An  amalgam  of  2  parts  of  zinc  and  5  of  mercury  is  used  for  the  rubbers  of 
electrical  machines. 

'  Zinc  plates  may  also  be  amalgmmatcd  by  rubbing  them  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
mercurj  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

According  to  Rose,  the  mercury  precipitated  by  zinc  from  acid  solutions  of  the  sulphate 
and  nitrate  does  not  combine  with  the  line. 
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Biitnuth  also  combines  very  easily  with  mercury ;  an  alloy  of  1  part  of  bis- 
muth with  4  of  mercury,  when  shaken  in  a  perfectly  dean  and  dry  glass  vessel, 
coats  the  surface  with  a  brilliant  metallic  film|  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  mirror. 

Gold  is  immediately  attacked  by  mercury ;  if  a  plate  of  gold  be  brought  in 
contact  with  traces  even  of  mercury-vapor,  its  surfiwe  is  whitened.  If  it  be 
rubbed  with  mercury,  it  becomes  exceedingly  brittle. 

Mercury  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  gold  without  losing  its 
white  color  or  its  fluidity ;  when  saturated  with  gold  it  is  semisolid,  and  has  a 
slightly  yellow  color ;  if  the  liquid  amalgam  be  sqneesed  in  a  chamois  leather, 
the  mercury  which  passes  through  is  found  to  contain  very  little  gold,  whilst  the 
white  pasty  amalgam  left  on  the  filter  is  composed  of  about  2  parts  of  goki  and 
1  part  of  mercury. 

F^mdertd  </oid^  which  is  employed  in  painting,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 
part  of  that  metal  in  8  parts  of  mercury,  and  distilling  the  amalgami  when  the 
finely  divided  gold  is  left. 

Mercury  is  not  capable  of  acting  upon  compact  j^^aftnicm,  only  on  the  spongjr 
metal ;  when  the  amalgam  of  platinum  is  treated  with  nitric  aoid,  it  diasolvM, 
forming  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mereury  and  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  platinum ;  it  will 
be  recollected  that  platinum  itself  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 

An  amalgam  of  copper  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is  represestsd 
by  the  formula  Gullg,  has  been  obtained  by  Joule,  by  retaining  mercury  io  eoo- 
tact  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  lottery  under  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  until  that  metal  was  fully  saturated  with  copper. 

The  amalt/anu  of  tin  possess  some  practical  importance,  nnce  one  of  them  ii 
employed  for  silvering  looking-glasses. 

Mercury  dissolves  -f^  its  weight  of  tin  without  much  loss  of  fluidity ;  when 
the  latter  metal  amouuts  to  i  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  the  amalgam  is  soft 
and  crystalline. 

The  silvering  of  looking-glasseM  with  ao  amalgam  of  tin  is  thus  effected.  A 
sheet  of  tinfoil  is  smoothly  spread  upon  a  perfectly  horiiontal  table,  ud  iti 
surface  well  rubbed  with  mercury ;  a  thin  layer  of  this  metal  is  then  poured 
uniformly  over  it,  and  the  plate  of  glass  slid  on  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  its 
edge  shall  carry  before  it  all  the  impurities  upon  the  surface  of  the  mereary; 
the  glass  is  then  weighted,  and  the  table  slightly  inclined,  to  allow  the  superfo- 
ous  mercury  to  run  off  as  it  b  expressed;  after  some  days,  the  amalgam  is  foand 
firmly  adhering  to  the  glass ;  this  amalgam  is  composed  of  about  4  parts  of  tin 
and  1  of  mercury. 

Lettd  and  mercury  are  exceedingly  prone  to  enter  into  combination. 

An  amalgam  of  siicer,  AgUg„  has  been  found  in  nature,  cryatalliied  in 
dodi-cahedra. 

Silver  and  mercury  combine  directly  in  almost  all  proportions ;  as  in  the  case 
of  gold,  the  liquid  amalgams  of  silver,  when  strained,  are  separated  into  very 
rich  solid,  and  very  poor  liquid  amalgams ;  a  continued  red  fcueat  is  required  to 
expol  the  last  trace:^  of  mercury  from  an  amalgam  of  silver. 

An  amalgam  of  15  parts  of  silver  with  S5  of  mereury,  is  sometimes  used  for 
silvering  ct>pper  aud  brass. 

By  submitting  amalgams  of  various  metals,  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  to  a  pres- 
sufv  of  00  tons  ptT  !k)u»re  inch  of  surface.  Joule  has  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
esct*«5  of  uion*ury  t'rxuu  ihom,  and  has  obtjiiued  definite  amalgams,  of  which  the 
ti>rmul»  aw  l*illg,,  AgUg,.  CNiHg,  FeUg,  Zn.Hg,  Pb.Hg,  Sn^Hg.* 

•  Oi\vW*iu  h«5  e\»tn-n<^i  cvrCAin  Jednit*  amalnms.  to  which  h«  has  attucned  tk 
^mul*  .UU|:„  HiH,<.  I  Ml^.  Ovyi^.  A|:^Hg^  AfUf,  AgH^  and  AgHg,. 
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§  314.  Mercury  is  sometimes  found  native  in  small  globules  disseminated 
throughout  certain  bituminous  strata  in  the  neighborhood  of  cinnabar. 

Cinnabar,  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  the 
chief  ore  of  this  metid. 

Subchloride  of  mercury  is  sometimes  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  it  is 
oommonly  termed  hom-mercuf^f  and  is  occasionally  crystallized  in  four-sided 
rectangular  prisms. 

An  iodide  of  mercury  has  been  found  in  Mexico. 

Extraction  of  Merourt. — The  extraction  of  mercury  is  exceedingly  simple. 
in  consequence  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  metal. 

At  Idria  and  Almaden,  where  the  metal  is  chiefly  extracted,  the  cinnabar  is 
roastody  with  free  access  of  air,  in  reverberatory  furnaces  of  a  particular  construe- 
tioo;  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  while  the  mer- 
cury passes  off  in  vapor,  and  is  condensed,  either  by  passing  through  a  long 
aeries  of  earthenware  adapters,  or  in  brick  chambers  of  considerable  size ;  if  any 
of  the  sulphide  passes  over  unchanged,  it  is  moulded  into  bricks  with  clay,  or 
placed  in  saucers,  and  again  roasted  with  the  next  charge  of  ore. 

Mercury  is  also  sometimes  extracted  by  distilling  the  ore  with  iron  or  lime : 
in  the  latter  case,  sulphide  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  ft)rmed  : — 

4HgS+4CaO=3CaS  -f  CaO.SO,+ Hg.. 

If  the  ore  itself  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  limestone,  as  is  sometimes  the 
oaae,  it  is  only  requisite  to  moisten  it  with  a  little  water,  and  to  distil  it.  In 
any  other  case,  the  ore  is  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  slaked  lime.  The 
distillation  is  effected  in  iron  retorts.^ 

Assay  of  the  Ores  of  Mergurt. — ^The  determination  of  mercury  in  a 
specimen  of  cinnabar  is  effected  by  mixing  100  grs.  with  4  or  5  parts  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  and  about  1 0  parts  of  quicklime,  heating  the  mixture  in  a 
hard  glass  tube  placed  in  a  combustion-furnace,  and  collecting  the  mercury  which 
distils  over ;  this  may  be  washed  with  water  by  decantation,  to  remove  any  par- 
ticles of  lime,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighed.  It  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  place  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  at  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  so  that 
by  heating  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  carbonic  acid  may  be  evolved, 
to  sweep  away  all  mercury- vapors  out  of  the  tube. 

Pharmaobutioal  Preparations  of  Merourt. — Mercury  in  various  forms 
of  combination  is  frequently  used  in  medicine. 

The  red  or  nitric  oxide,  as  it  is  termed,  is  sometimes  applied  externally.  The 
suboxide  has  also  been  used. 

Calomel  is  the  principal  form  in  which  mercury  is  administered  medicinally, 
and  since  it  is  termed  by  some  chemists  the  chloride,  and  by  others  the  sub- 
chloride  of  mercury,  it  would  be  well  if  its  common  name  (calomel)  were  always 
retained  in  prescriptions,  since  a  mistake  between  the  two  chlorides  would  bo 
almost  inevitably  fataL 

'  Violctte  recommends  the  application  of  high-pressnre  steam  to  the  purification  of 
mercury ;  ho  allows  the  steam  to  pass  first  through  an  iron  worm,  in  which  its  tempera- 
tare  is  raised  to  about  700®  F.,  and  then  conducts  it  into  an  iron  retort,  in  which  i> 
iadOMd  the  vessel  containing  the  mercury;  the  delivery-pipe,  from  which  the  steam 
isanes,  dips  into  the  mercury. 

Tbe  metal  is  thus  ^sed  to  the  proper  temperature  for  distillation,  and  the  resulting 
Taper  rapidly  removed  from  the  retort  by  the  steam,  passing  into  an  ordinary  oondensiuK- 
apparatus.  This  process  appears  to  present  many  advantages  OTcr  the  ordinary  process 
of  distillation. 
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Omrnnirr  nuUimate  {hichUnide  of  mercarj),  in  small  dotes,  is  an  important 
remiHlial  ugent. 

White  prectpiiaiey  or  kydrargifri  cunmomo-chlarulumf  is  used  as  an  external 
applicHtion. 

Turbifh  or  turpeth  mineral^  hydraryyri  oxjfdum  mlphuricwai^  mt  p.  458,  is 
seldom  employed. 

The  sulphide  and  the  two  iodides  of  morcnrj  aie  found  in  the  preparations  of 
the  Phurmucopoeiii. 

Huvcral  preparations  of  mercary  are  employed  medicinally,  which  are  obUuned 
by  triturntin^  metallic  mercury  with  various  substances  which  have  no  chemical 
action  upon  ir,  until  globules  of  metal  are  no  longer  visible;  examples  of  these 
are  Bccn  in  blue  pill,  blue  ointment,  hydrargyrum  cum  orM^  ftc.  It  is  yet 
undecided  in  what  form  the  mercury  exists  in  these  preparations,  some  chemists 
asserting  that  they  contain  the  metal  itself,  and  othan  maintaininff  that  it  is 
prcHeiit  in  the  form  of  suboxide ;  the  former  opinion,  namely,  that  vie  metal  is 
prcHcikt  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  seems  the  most  feasible,  for  it  is  diffienh 
to  believe  that  a  substance  which  has  so  feeble  an  affinity  for  oxygen  at  the  cdi- 
uary  temperature  should  be  oxidised  during  the  short  period  occnpied  by  the 
trituratiou ;  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the  mereury  is  present  in  the  fonn  of 
suboxide. 

S(t(-itfembroih  is  a  mixture  of  wmonve  sublimate  with  an  equal  we^t  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  dissolves  more  readily  in  water  than  pure  oonosiTS 
sublimate,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  donble-salL 
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Sym,  Pb.     Eq.  103.7.     Sp.  Gr.  11.445. 

§  81tS.  The  moul  now  before  U9  is  of  great  importance,  because  both  itself 
and  it.^  ivni|vund»  arv«  and  have  been  from  remote  antiquity,  applied  to  manj 
UA^ful  pur|H\^'9.  The  metallurgy  of  lead  will,  as  usual,  be  discnssed  at  the  end 
of  iho  Aviiow, 

/V/mriirrtm  ;/'  [\irf  F^iJ. — In  order  to  obtain  this  metal  in  a  state  of  poritj, 
nitr:«to  of  lead  id>  caloimxi  to  expel  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  residual  oxide  of  lead 
t'\i:«(sl  in  a  Uos»iau  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  when  a  button  of  pure  metal  is 

obt.'*uu\l 

Or  pnvipitat«\i  sulphate  v^f  lead  may  be  reduced  by  charcoal  or  naseent 

'  r-.i*-.'.-*  —  K'i^i  ha*  a  Ka:#h-iny  co!or.  and  when  freshly  cut,  considerable 
lw*t!>» '  I:  '.s  i\vx\v.:Vj:\T  i^.  f;,  irsv  bi  easiiv  ^^ratcked  with  the  nail,  or  cut  with 
%  kv.'!^»\  Av.l  \*\os  a  .:Ark  :r»cv  utk^s  F*!^^^  ^^"^  "  ^^7  malleable,  aod  may 
K*  UviU'.^  v.:;o  •.b.:':  ^cAVrtk  bui  !hr?c  arc  easily  spliu  from  the  imperfect  tenacitj 
ot  i5io  w.tA* ,  tVr  tVo  s*»e  Tvd^r  ::  ctn:::-:  be  drawn  out  into  very  fine  wire;  a 
^;;v  .'?  ,\  v."o>.  •?.  »:vAr.^:ir  w.V.  r,*:  «r>>r:  c^e  than  iiO  lbs. 

K\:vv^,M  t,-  a.'.  vAA  '^  *.v  2  urL'.sb<«.  rcvhablv  becoming  covered  with  a  film 

It  ^v«.»  N»  wr^ar^v.  .r.  a  rf-rr  fr^^*j  r.^ii*!  5Sa:e«  it  vrill  be  pyrophoric. 
V:  ,•  oNj  .>i  •  ^.i..  '•K^  »  »*i,'  M  ^;4:.^^  ii-e  liry  sarcnte  of  lead*  in  a  glaa 

••*,•  <%.,»^-w'  ,-    's\«  •   ^'*  T^-xiM-fc  >«' It  \Trj:  j^rft;*  «f  faTtaTK  acid  with  a  riifbt 
»«nnnv*»  X  •  ^.^  .V-  ^%  »«*^  ^  -».  '  ^  .V  ?  .^ir-»^  ;j    4^-  :rfc-7csatiif  witk  acetate  of  kad;  the 
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tobe  (dosed  at  one  end|  and  constrieted  near  the  open  ^nd,  so  as  to  be  readily 
sealed)  as  long  as  any  fumes  are  evolved ;  the  tube  is  then  sealed  with  the  blow- 
pipe flame.  If  the  extremity  of  this  tube  be  broken  off,  and  the  mixture  of 
finely  divided  lead,  with  carbon,  be  scattered  into  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  red 
fluih. 

Heated  in  close  vessels,  lead  fuses  at  about  635^  F.  (385®  C.))  And  emits  per- 
ceptible vapors  at  a  red  heat ;  however,  it  is  not  sufficiently  volatile  to  be  dis- 
tilled.    If  fused  lead  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  crystallizes  in  octohedra. 

Lead  is  often  deposited  in  crystals,  when  slowly  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  various  metals;  the  so-called  Saturn' 9-tree  is  obtained  by  suspending  a  bundle 
of  xinc- turnings  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  when 
tlM  erystals  of  lead  are  deposited  upon  the  sine,  giving  it  a  pretty  arborescent 
i^pearance. 

When  fused  in  air,  lead  oxidises  rapidly,  becoming  covered  first  with  an  iri- 
desoent  pellicle,  and  subsequently  with  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  litharge,  or 
(protp)  oxide  of  lead;  at  a  red  heat  the  litharge  fuses^  and  must  be  removed 
horn  the  surface,  if  a  continuous  oxidation  be  required. 

Lead  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  certain  amount  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  ren- 
ders it  harder,  hence  the  alteration  in  physical  properties  which  the  metal  suffers 
when  long  fused  in  contact  with  air. 

Pore  lead  is  not  affected  by  perfectly  pure  water  (free  from  air),  at  the  ordi- 
nuj  temperature ;  but  if  air  be  present,  the  metal  is  oxidised  at  its  expense, 
and  the  oxide  thus  formed  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  accompanying  the 
air,  to  form  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  deposited  as  a  coating  of  minute 
crystals  upon  the  metal.  The  water  will  then  be  found  to  contain  lead ;  but  if 
saline  matters  (especially  such  as  may  3rield  insoluble  lead-compounds,  above  all, 
the  sulphates)  oe  present  in  considerable  quantity,  no  lead  will  be  found  in  solu- 
tkm,  for  a  film  of  an  insoluble  lead-salt  (e.  </.  the  sulphate)  will  be  formed  upon 
the  BOihoe  of  the  metal,  and  will  protect  it  from  further  oxidation. 

Lead  decomposes  steam  slowly,  at  a  white  heat,  litharge  being  formed.  It 
does  not  decompose  water  in  presence  of  acids. 

Lead  is  scarcely  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  concen- 
tnted  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  as  sulphate  of  lead,  sul- 
pharou  acid  being  evolved : — 

Pb+2(HO.SO,)=:PbO.SO,+SO,+2HO. 

CSoncentrated  nitric  acid  acts  but  slowly  upon  lead,  a  film  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
iatolable  in  that  acid,  being  formed;  dilute  nitric  acid,  especially  if  heated|  dis> 
solves  the  metal  rapidly,  as  nitrate. 
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S^iboxide Pb.O 

Oxide PbO 

Binoxide PbO, 

Intermediate  oxidei  aho  exitt. 

Suboxide  of  Lead,  Pb,0. 

§  316.  This  oxide  is  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  compose  the  dark  film 
whioh  forms  upon  the  surface  of  lead  when  exposed  to  air. 

The  suboxide  may  be  prepared  by  heating  oxalate  of  lead  (PbO.C,0,),  in  an 
oil-batfa,  to  about  572^  F.  (800^  C),  as  long  as  any  gas  (carbonic  acid  and  car- 
boDio  ozide)  if  disengaged :— 

2(PbO.C,0,)-Pb,0+3CO,+CO. 
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of  leftd  18  a  blade  powder;  whoD  heated  b  ekae  Teai^li  to  a  tem- 
pentnre  ezoeediog  700^  P.  (870^  G.)i  it  is  deoompoaed  into  metallio  lead  and 
oxide  of  lead. 

If  heated  in  air,  it  barns,  and  is  converted  into  the  oxide. 

Suboxide  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  water ;  acids  and  alkaUea  decompose  it  into 
oxide  of  kadi  whioh  dissolveSi  and  metallic  lead. 

OxiDXy  OR  Pbotoxidx,  ov  LbaDi  PbO.    Eq.  111.7. 
f  iiABSioofr  (the  oxid^wki^htu  mot  been /umd). 

LiTHAEQl  (cryeialHne  oaeide  cbiamei  fyfiuwm)* 

I^reparaitum, — Some  details  relating  to  the  preparatioa  of  thia  compound  npoii 
a  large  scale  will  necessarilj  be  given  when  we  deoeribe  the  redaction  of  lead 
from  ita  orea;  anffioe  it  for  the  pieaent  to  aay  that  it  is  pndneed  bj  the  cxida- 
tion  of  lead  in  air,  under  the  infloence  of  a  high  tempevaUira. 

Pore  oxide  of  lead  may  be  obtained  by  atrongly  heating  the  nitrate. 

By  dissolving  oxide  or  lead  in  eauatio  sodai  and  shnriy  eraporating  the  aoln* 
tioD|  white  dodecahedral  oiyatals  are  obtained. 

When  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  ia  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  potassa  insnflwient 
to  dissolve  it,  it  is  converted  into  a  brownish-yelioWyCrymline  anhydroos  oxide, 
which  becomes  of  a.pale  jrellow  edor  when  heated. 

If  a  eolation  of  eaustw  aoda  be  boiled  with  an  exoess  of  litharge,  the  clear 
liqui^  depoaitSy  on  coolingi  roee-colored  nearly  cobieal  orjatala  of  oxide  of  4cad; 
if  these  be  heated  to  doll  redness,  and  allowed  to  cod  slowly,  they  remain  red, 
but  if  suddenly  cooled,  become  yellow. 

Properties, — From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  {diysieal 
propOTtiesof  the  oxide  of  lead  differ  much  according  to  the  method  of  preparation; 
thus  it  may  vary  in  color  from  white  to  red  or  yefiow ;  all  these  varietiea  occur 
in  the  litharge  of  commerce,  whioh  often  contains  traces  of  silver,  and  occaaioa* 
ally  of  copper.  The  different  varieties  of  the  oxide  give,  when  powdered,  a  pro- 
duct having  the  ash-gray  color  of  litharge. 

Oxide  of  lead,  as  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  the  nitrate,  has  a  yellow  color, 
which  becomes  darker,  and  ultiyiately  brownish-red  on  heating;  it  fases  at  an 
intense  red  heat,  and  is  somewhat  volatile  at  a  very  high  tempeiature.  On  cod> 
in^  from  the  fused  state,  it  crystallises  in  shining  pUtes  (litharge).  The  true 
primitive  form  of  oxide  of  lead  appears  to  be  the  octohedron  with  a  rhombie 
base. 

When  exposed  to  air,  it  alowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Heated  in  ur  to  about 
572°  F.  (300°  C.)  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  minium^  a  compound 
of  oxide  with  biuoxide  of  lead. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water;  about  7000  parts  of  the  latter 
take  up  1  part  of  oxide  of  lead ;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  hinders  the  solutbn  of  the  oxide. 
Water  holding  sugar  in  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  considerable 
quantity. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  numerous  well-defined  salts.  The 
soluble  neutral  salts  have  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  also  capable  of  dissolving  in 
alkaline  solutions,  forming  compounds,  some  of  which  are  crystallisable,  and 
have  received  the  name  o(  plumbttee,  though  the  powerful  basic  properties  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  appear  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  it  should  ever  be  capable  of 
playing  the  part  of  an  acid ;  these  are  more  probably  double  compounda  aimilar 
to  those  which  we  occasionally  see  farmed  between  powerful  bases. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  very  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen  or  carbon,  with  the  aid  of 
heat.     Silicic  acid,  at  a  high  temperature^  readily  combines  with  oxide  of  lead ; 
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heBoe  lithaige  Bhonld  DOt  be  fused  in  earthen  oraoibleSi  since  it  corrodes  them 
impidlj. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  isomorphous  with  baryta  and  lime,  which,  indeed,  in  many 
of  its  chemical  relations,  it  much  resembles. 

Uks. — Litharge  is  employed  in  preparing  white-lead,  in  the  manufactare  of 
glass,  and  in  glazing  some  kinds  of  earthenware.  A  componnd  of  litharge  with 
fime  is  sometimes  used  for  dyeing  the  hair  of  a  purplish-black  color ;  the  color 
is  due  to  the  production  of  sulphide  of  lead  from  the  sulphur  existing  in  hair. 

It  is  also  an  important  reagent  in  assaying. 

Jffjfdrated  oxide  oflead^  PbO.HO,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate when  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  caustic  alkali )  it  is  easily 
dehydrated  by  heat,  and  dissolves  in  the  alkalies. 

Nkt&ite  or  Lead,  PbO-NO,. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid 
throogh  an  aqueous  solution  of  basic  nitrite  of  lead,  filtering  off  the  carbonate  of 
lead  which  is  precipitated,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  when  yellow  prismatic 
ofystals  of  the  nitrite  are  deposited. 

Nitrite  of  lead  is  employed  for  preparing  other  nitrites  by  double  decompo- 
ntkni. 

Baiie  nitrite  of  lead,  4PbO.NO,,HO,  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  ni- 
tfBte  of  lead  for  a  considerable  period  with  an  excess  of  metallic  lead.  It  is  a 
erjBtalline  salt  of  a  pink  color;  \Xs  solution  has  a  very  alkaline  reaction. 

Another  basic  nitrite,  2PbO.NO„HO,  is  deposited  in  yellow  needles  when 
tlM  salt  2PbO.NO«  is  boiled  with  metaUic  lead. 

Nitrate  or  Lead,  PbO.NO,. 

Prtparatian. — lu/Order  to  prepare  this  salt,  metallic  lead,  the  oxide,  or  its 
evbonate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallise. 

Properties, — ^Nitrate  of  lead  crystallizes  in  hard  anhydrous  octohedra,  which 
in  eometimes  transparent  and  sometimes  opaque.  They  are  unalterable  by  ex- 
poeiue  to  air.  When  heated,  nitrate  of  lead  decrepitates,  fuses,  and  is  decom- 
pond  into  oxide  of  lead,  which  remains  behind,  whilst  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and 
ozjgen  are  evolved  :— ^ 

PbO.NO,=PbO + N0,+ 0. 

intntte  of  lead  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  1  part  of  the  salt  re- 
quiring about  7  parts  of  cold  water ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  This  salt 
is  almost  insoluble  in  nitric  acid;  hence,  when  alloys  containing  lead  are  treated 
with  that  solvent,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  should  be  added  after  the 
oxidation  is  completed,  in  order  to  insure  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

mtrate  of  lead  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  peroxide  of 
nitrogen ;  it  is  also  occasionally  employed  as  a  reagent. 

Three  basic  nUrates  a/ lead  have  been  obtained. 

FbO.NO^,PbO.B[0  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals  when  a  solution  of  nitrate 
ef  laid  is  boiled  with  oxide  or  carbonate  of  leady  and  the  filtered  liquid  allowed 
toeool. 

PbO.N03,3(PbO.HO)  is  produced  when  the  neutral  nitrate  is  treated  with  a 
■H^t  excess  of  ammonia ;  if  digested  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  the  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained. 

The  other  nitrate  contains  6  eqs.  PbO,  and  is  prepared  by  partially  decom- 
poaing  the  neutral  nitrate  with  ammonia. 

Two  compounds  of  nitrate  with  nitrite  of  lead  are  known ;  they  are  prepared 
tj  dindving  lead  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate. 

'  'If  a  Tery  dilute  soluUon  of  nitrate  of  lead  be  digested  at  about  158^  F.  (70® 
OLJi  with  a  qoantity  of  metallic  lead  in  the  proportion  of  1  eq.  for  each  equiva- 
knl  of  nitnte^  the  metal  is  gradually  dissolved^  forming  a  yellow  solutioni  which| 
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on  cooling,  deposits  brillimnt  yellow  plates  haviDg  the  oompomdon  2PI)0.N0y 
2PbO.NO,+2HO. 

2(PbO.NOJ +Pb,=2PbO.N0^2Pl>O.NO^ 

When  treated  with  strong  aoids,  these  crystals  evolte  red  vapors. 

If,  ID  the  above  experiment,  3  eqs.  of  lead  be  employed  for  every  2  eqs.  of 
the  nitrate,  the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  an  orange  salt,  much  less  soluble 
than  the  yellow  compound,  and  having  the  oomposition  4PbO,NOy3PbO.NU, 
+3  HO. 

Those  chemists  who  regard  the  compound  NO^  as  hyponitric  acid,  connder 
these  basic  salts  as  hyponitratn  ofUad,  having  the  formula,  respectively,  2Pb(). 
NO«+HO,  and  7Pb0.2N04+3HO;  but  this  view  it  contradicted  by  the  dr. 
oumstance  that  when  acted  on  by  alkalies,  these  compounds  yield  mixtures  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites. 

Sulphate  of  Lead,  PbO.SO^ 

This  salt  is  found  in  nature  crystalliied  in  transloeent  oeCohedra,  called  bj 
mineralogists  lead-vitriol. 

Prtparation. — A  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  is  preciintated  by  dihte 
sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  washed,  first  by  decantafion,  afterwards  upon  a 
filt«T,  till  the  washings  have  no  longer  an  acid  reaction. 

A  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  pRpa- 
ration  of  acetate  of  alumina  (for  dydng),  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  alunina 
with  acetate  of  lead. 

J*r»ii^r(ie$ — Sulphate  of  lead  is  a  white  solid;  it  is  the  only  sulphate  of  a 
heavy  metallic  oxide  which  is  not  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature ;  it  is  voy 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  soluble,  huwefer, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  on 
adding  water.  It  is  also  very  perceptibly  soluble  in  ooDcentrated  and  dilated 
nitric  acid ;  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolves  it  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  load,  which  is  deposited  on  cooling,  while  free  sulphuric  acid  is  fooai 
in  \\w  solution  :  it  is  insi^luble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  load  is  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies;* 
whon  boiled  with  carbi^nates  of  puassa  and  sixla.  it  yields  insoluble  carbonate  of 
load  and  alkalino  sulphates.  The  decomposition  is  more  easily  effected  by  fusioo ; 
the  sv>lublo  sulphides  als*>  d«wmpi>so  sulphate  of  lead. 

The  r\*iiuotion  of  sulphate  of  load  is  easily  efiected  by  carbon,  hydrogen,  or 
carK^uio  oxido,  at  a  high  temperature. 

Whou  strv^ngly  heat<>i  wi:h  an  exces!!i  of  carbon,  it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of 
lead,  but  if  in^duallv  hentoii.  sulphun^us  ao:  1  is  disengaged,  and  subeulphide  of 
lead,  IV'  i^^Diaias:"  L\lt<VSiV-f  0,=»3CO+SO,+Pb.8. 

If  sulphaite  v^f  K'ad  be  boated  with  only  so  much  carbon  as  is  required  to  re- 
du\v  the  v^xide  \>f  lead,  and  to  ot.^nvort  the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphurous,  metallic 
load  is  obtain<\i :  but  if  half  this  quantity  be  employed,  we  obtain  the  oxide  of 
load,  tho  su'.pV.ur  Uing  ii:A'n^rip>i  in  the  tV-rm  of  sulphoroos  acid. 

Suiphate  v^f  loa.l  ii»iy  be  ivduvvd  tc»  the  metallic  state  by  sine,  in  pres«nce  of 
wator  av-'.du!.*!<\l  wrh  sxrhurw  or  hTiJnx'h!  t:c  acid,  when  the  nascent  hvdroceQ 
?<  pr\^lv»o.v  tno  trao  ^,v.uc:c^  a^yn: :  this  reao:ioa  is  sometimes  turned  to  ad- 
\jiv!,^^v  •«  VTX'ivArJrj:  r*.:Tv  *o*l  f  r  our*r.Ji:>^2 

V  jvAr;*:  sU\>'u;\\s.':.'v.  is  su^rv\£V  surbite  of  lead  when  strongly  healed 
iii  Av  oxtTTi>ov.  sM-uc  :v.\  di  :i:;>  5::\-a:e  .V  I-i*;  b<  rz  fanned. 

Viio  ixvuvtisN.'.  .'t  s.::vc;4:e  vi  :<*!  suv  :*'  o5ev^  bv  strongly  heating  it  in 
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contact  with  sulphide  of  lead;  if  1  eq.  of  the  sulphate  he  heated  with  1  eq.  of 
salphide^  all  the  lead  is  reduced  : — 

Pb0.80,+PbS=2SO,+Pb,; 

when  2  eqs.  of  sulphate  are  employed,  two-thirds  of  the  lead  remain  as  oxide  :^- 

2(PbO.SO,)+PbS=3SO,+2PbO+Pb; 

We  shall  hereafter  see  these  reactions  turned  to  account  in  the  reduction  of  lead 
from  its  ores. 

Oarbonati  of  Lead,  Ceruse,  Whitb  Lead,  PbOjCO,. 

§  317.  The  carbonate  of  lead  (lead-^par  or  tchite-lead'Ore)  is  found  native, 
generally  associated  with  galena ;  it  occurs  in  transparent  crystals,  having  the 
same  form  as  those  of  arragonite,  and  possessed  of  the  property  of  double  re- 
fraction. 

The  action  of  air,  containing  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid,  upon  metallic 
lead,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  an  incrustation,  often  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, which  is  composed  of  carbonate  and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  the  formation 
of  this  crust  is  much* promoted  by  the  presence  of  organic  matters  (which  yield 
carbonic  or  other  acids  by  their  decomposition).  This  corrosion  of  lead  has  been 
observed  to  be  particularly  active  in  situations  where  portions  of  lead-roofing  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vitiated  air  issuing  from  a  crowded  apartment. 
Pieces  of  lead  {e,g.  bullets)  which  have  been  cast  in  moulds  smeared  with  oil, 
have  been  known  to  become  coated  with  carbonate,  even  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
presence  of  unstable  organic  matters  in  most  river  and  well-waters,  will  help  to 
explain  their  rapid  action  upon  leaden  cisterns.  It  is  remarkable  that  (as  in  the 
rusting  of  iron)  when  the  superficial  conversion  of  lead  into  carbonate  has  once 
commenced,  it  proceeds  with  comparative  rapidity  throughout  the  mass,  perhaps 
because  a  voltaic  couple  is  formed  by  the  metal  and  its  coating  of  carbonate. 

Preparation. — On  the  small  scale,  it  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on 
a  filter,  itd  washed. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  carbonate  of  lead  is  manufactured  by  decompos- 
ing the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonic  acid : — 

3PbO.A+2CO.-2(PbO.CO,)-f  PbO^ ; 

this  prin<nple  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways. 

The  old  (DutdC)  process  consists  in  suspending  rolls*  of  sheet  lead  in  earthen 
pots,  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  inferior  vinegar  is  poured ;  this  is  not  per- 
mitted to  come  in  contact  with  the  lead ;  the  pot  is  then  partially  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  lead,  and  several  thus  prepared  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with 
dung  or  spent  tan,  and  completely  buried  in  a  heap  of  the  same  refuse,  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  a  free  passage  of  air.  After  some  weeks,  the  heap  is 
destroyed,  when  the  metal  is  found  coated  with  a  thick  incrustation  of  white- 
lead,  which  must  be  detached,  washed,  ground  into  a  paste  with  water  and  dried 
in  porous  earthen  pots  at  a  moderate  heat. 

'  The  theory  of  this  process  is  very  simple;  the  lead,  in  contact  with  air  and 
Tapors  of  acetic  acid,  is  oxidized  and  converted  into  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  which 
is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged  in  the  fermentation  of  the  heaps, 
yielding  carbonate  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (jee  the  above  equation)  ;  the  latter 
is  capable  of  combining  with  a  fresh  portion  of  oxide  of  lead,  thus  reproducing 
the  tribasic  acetate,  again  to  undergo  the  same  process;  thus,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  vinegar  would  suffice  to  produce  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  oar- 

■  Gratings  of  lead  are  now  generally  employed  instead  of  rolls.  These  are  made  of  the 
parest  lead  to  be  found  in  commerce. 
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bonatc  of  lead }  a  little  acetate  of  lead  of  course  remaiiia  in  the  white  lead  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  bat  is  removed  by  washing ;  moreover,  the  carbonate, 
when  formod,  always  combines  with  more  or  less  hydratod  oxide  of  lead.  The 
operation  is  considerably  accelerated  by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  fermentation 
of  the  heap,  causing  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  acetic  acid  vapor  in 
the  pots. 

This  process  had  been  in  use  for  a  very  long  time  before  it  waa  discovered 
that  it  might  be  carried  out  in  a  far  simpler  manner  by  boiling  an  excess  of 
litharge  with  acetic  acid,  and  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
tribasic  acetate  of  lead  thus  obtained,  when  carbonate  of  lead  is  precipitated, 
carrying  with  it  a  variable  amount  of  hydrated  oxide,  and  a  solution  of  nentral 
acetate  produced,  which  needs  only  to  be  boiled  with  more  litharge,  in  order  to 
reproduce  the  tribasic  acetate.  The  carbonic  acid  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
usually  that  produced  in  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  used  for  the  boilers.  Occa- 
sionally, the  process  is  modified  by  passing  the  carbonic  acid  over  lithaige  moist- 
ened with  acetic  acid,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

It  is  sometimes  objected,  however,  that  the  white  lead  prepared  by  these  new 
processes  has  not  so  good  a  lod^  as  the  old  product 

The  white  lead  of  commerce  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydnt- 
ed  oxide  of  load ;  the  analyses  of  many  specimens  of  this  product  have  sboirn 
that  it  is  generally  a  basic  carbonate  of  the  formuU  2(PbO.CO.),PbO.H0;^ 
other  specimens  have  been  found  to  correspond  to  the  formula  3(PbO.COj, 
PbO.llO. 

PmjkTiirn, — Carbonate  of  lead  is  a  white  aubetanoe,  which  is  easily  decom- 
poaed  by  heat  into  carbonic  add  and  (prot-)  oxide  of  lead,  which,  if  not  too 
»tn>ngly  hoatod,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  ia  converted  into  minium  (red  lead).  It  u 
iuiu^lublo  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  jwlution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  all  idds 
which  form  st^Iuble  compounds  with  its  base;  carbonate  of  lead  is  alao  soluble ia 
tho  fixtMl  nlkalioji. 

Sulphurt'ttod  hydrogen  easily  dccomposca  carbonate  of  lead,  ultimately  coo- 
vorting  it  into  blaok  sulphide  of  lead ;  hence  arises  the  dark  color  acquired  bj 
lead* paints  wb.cn  ox[\\<ed  to  a  foul  atmosphere. 

i\rlvnato  of  load  is  a  very  pi^werful  pinson 

Tm's —>l I ixat  usk^  is  nude  of  this  compound  in  painting,  and  it  is  hence  an 
im)vrt;u^:  ariiole  v^f  ct^umerce.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sulphate  of 
load,  >u!ph.n;o  of  Ivirvra,  oha'.k.  and  plaster  of  Paris.  To  detect  these  impurities, 
tho  s|\v;;iu  n  should  he  heau\i  wi:h  an  excess  of  acetic  acid ;  the  solution  saturit- 
i\l  «ith  sv;'phurett<\i  hyin>cin.  nltered,  and  te:S'ted  for  lime  with  oxalic  acid; 
tlio  ^rvMiu-::.u  of  a  prec:p;:ato  iiAlioate;^  adultoraiion  with  chalk.  The  residue 
lol>  \'\  ««vi20  aoid  nuy  cv^ntain  suipLaie  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  sulphate 
of  «inu*  ^pastor  of  PaHs^  ;  it  should  he  washed,  and  boiled  with  dilute  hydro- 
ch^^no  »%:.i.  xiV.iol;  o.ij^\\cs  ::.e  l&s:  tw«^:  a  par;  of  the  (hot)  solution  may  be 
!i^'t  ai^:ao  t.^  *\v»,  when  eTx>:*'s  .-i*  v-:.'.,>r:ie  of  lead  will  be  deposited  if  any  sul- 
pluh*  i.A>  Uvr.  d;:9^Cx\\i  l>5  the  l".v,ir»vr.".oric  acid;  the  other  portion  may  be 
)u:\«\l  «;;!;  iVxVss  ^^.f  ar..n:.;..ji  jk: .;  s;;'r'^.:ie  *:f  ammonium,  the  sulphide  of  lead 
t^tx'ixs;  ,^^.  A'.Ni  the  ^\ui)«v;:  ii^rod  f.vr  \.mt  v::h  oxalate  of  ammonia;  the  pres- 
4it,v  «^:  ^i;':^^.«Io  «^:''  h&n  ta  «;.!  Sc  ka.^v::  ry  ibe  insolubility  of  the  re;ddue after 
iNi vvk < »NX A  N^: ', . r,c  V . « h  <^ .*. i t^  ?. vir»v*il .oc  arid- * 

r*  X  .».  n  T>..»  ".*   »  %M,-  .rsjL.JNvl  « >  ^7  u  fc  Ljkli^f  ct&rSotLASf  is  added  to  a  boiling  aolu- 

*  %i :  ,N-  t> ,  « >  V  «,-*  %  »T  v.>  »  :V  -  :  Vo-r-^rr*  Tr:jf  iliBnilt  to  ascertAin  the  exact 
»»**••'>'  .  ■  V  «-?•><*•■*  •.«  V  X  isv  :Kf  troi'h.v.'v  » I  vi  n.iuQ  W  ^(kpiM)  in  order  to  destroy 
•  '.  '•  "  ,  ' ..  .-.  ■  ,^  *  .....  N.  -^^  •  ji  .- v:  .iT.,:  fc^-'ii.  Mid  pmdually  tdditig 
.*  -«  ,  .  .v>-»vx«  «  •.'.\  ..  «  ^  \  •  ,v.-.i;  .:  4  :.c-irt»  ^'  csMnhinatioii  in  vhicb  the 
ft».^\«  -^  kSN^^  vA >«^;   «««•.  •)  <•  ^««^>  N..  u  ».>-.  «•.  J  .,-1 .  ...u*scw  v.ia  acvify  idmtifying  tlie  differ- 
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Carbonate  of  lead  is  employed  for  glaxiDg  cards,  which  consequently  become 
black  when  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  in  fact,  cards  covered  with  carbo- 
nate of  lead  will  indicate  very  small  quantities  of  this  gas. 

In  chemical  investigations  carbonate  of  lead  is  sometimes  employed  to  remove 
snlphoric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  solutions  or  gases }  for  the  former  pur- 
pose it  is  better  to  prepare  it  expressly,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  moist  state  till  re- 
quired for  use. 

Compounds  of  sulphate  of  lead  with  1  and  8  eqs.  of  carbonate  of  lead  form 
minerals  called,  respectively,  lanarkiu  and  leadhilUte. 

Silicic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead  enter  into  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of 
glass;  the  ttUcaU$  o/lead  are  easily  fusible,  especially  if  they  contain  a  large 
amount  of  base ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  silicate  has  a  yellow  or  brown  color, 
whilst,  if  the  silica  predominate,  it  is  colorless. 

Chromates  Of  Lead.    Neutral  Chromate  of  Lead.     Chrome-tellow. 

PbO.CrO,. 

This  chromate  is  found  (though  rarely)  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  red-lead' 
ore  of  Siberia  ;  it  is  crystallized  in  prisms.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chro- 
mate of  potassa  on  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lead,  in  the  cold. 

/Vi^rcUum.— 'It  b  prepared  by  decomposing  acetate  of  lead  with  chromate 
of  potassa,  when  it  fidls  as  a  fine  yellow  precipitate : — 

PbO:A+KO.CrO,=PbO.CrO,+KO:A ; 

tbe  tint  of  the  precipitate  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  formed,  and 
according  to  the  state  of  neutrality  of  the  solutions ;  these  latter  are  employed 
in  a  rather  dilute  state,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  compound  which 
appears  to  be  a  double-salt.  • 

Properties. — Chromate  of  lead  has  a  very  fine  yellow  color ;  when  heated,  its 
color  changes  to  a  red-brown ;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat  into  a  grayish-brown  mass, 
and  subsequently  evolves  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  and  a  basic  chromate  of  lead : — 

4(PbO.CrO,)-2(2PbO.CrO,)+Cr,0,+03. 

Chromate  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  even  in  nitric  acid, 
but  readily  so  in  potassa. 

Uiei. — It  is  employed,  to  a  great  extent,  in  painting  and  calico-printing ;  the 
commercial  chromate  is  sometimes  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime,  which  improves 
its  color. 

Chromate  of  lead  is  very  much  used  in  the  analysis  of  organic  substances  \ 
when  heated  to  bright  redness  with  compounds  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
it  readily  oxidizes  these  elements,  converting  them  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
forms  in  which  their  weight  may  be  conveniently  determined ;  if  sulphur  be  pre- 
sent^ it  remains  behind  as  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  use 
of  chromate  of  lead  instead  of  oxide  of  copper,  for  combustion.  Previously  to 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  the  chromate  is  fused,  in  order  to  expel  all  traces  of 
moisture. 

BiBAsic  Chromate  of  Lead.    Dichromate  or  Subchromate  of  Lead. 

2PbO.CrO,. 

This  salt  is  always  formed  when  the  neutral  chromate  is  treated  with  a  quan- 
tity of  alkali  insufficient  to  decompose  it;  it  is  also  deposited  in  red  crystals 

int  acids  and  bases ;  the  quantities  of  these  will,  however,  guide  him  in  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  really  important  adulteration.  Probably,  by  powerful  pressure  in  blotting-paper, 
between  hot  iron  plates,  the  oil  might  be  so  Ux  extracted  as  to  allow  of  the  application  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  testing. 
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when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  a  solntion  of  oxide  of  lead  and  ehromate  of 
lead  in  caastic  potassa. 

A  product  having  a  very  beaotifal  red  color,  is  obtained  by  gradnally  adding 
ehromate  of  lead  to  fused  nitre,  allowing  the  basic  ehromate  to  sabside,  pouring 
off  the  supernatant  fused  mass,  and  rapidly  washing  the  basic  salt ;  the  potaasi 
of  the  nitre  here  abstracts  one-half  of  the  chromic  acid  from  the  neutral  lead-salt 

The  fine  red  color  of  this  basic  ehromate  renders  it  useful  in  calico-printing; 
it  is  usually  produced  by  immersing  the  stuff,  previously  printed  with  the  neutral 
ehromate  in  a  bath  of  lime-water  (or  other  weak  alkaline  liquor),  which  oonv^ts 
the  ehromate  into  dichromate. 

A  nf^squi'basic  ehromate  of  lead  (3Pb0.2GrO,)  occurs  in  natore  as  melano- 
chroite. 

BiNoxiDE  OF  Lead,  Puoe  Oxide  of  Lead,  Plumbfo  Aon>,  Peroxide  of 

Lead,  PbO^. 

§  318.  This  oxide  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  heavy  Uad'Ore;  it  is 
formed  when  the  (prot-)  oxide  of  lead  is  treated  with  very  powerful  oxidinDg 
agents ;  thus,  if  litharge  be  gently  heated  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  chlo^ 
rate  of  potassa,  and  the  fused  mass  washed  with  boiling  water,  binoxide  of  kad 
is  left ;  again,  it  may  be  obtained  by  suspending  the  (prot-)  oxide  in  water,  a&d 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine,  or,  equally  well,  by  treating  a  aolntion  of  aeelate  of 
lead  with  an  alkaline  hypochlorite ;  in  this  way,  it  is  sometimes  obtained  in  a 
crvHtuIlino  state. 

The  following,  however,  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  binoxide  of  lead. 

Minium  (red-lead),  in  fine  powder,  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  tho  mixture  being  constantly  stirred;  the  solution  (containing  nitrate  of 
hvid)  is  decanted,  the  residue  (binoxide  ^f  lead)  boiled  with  water,  and  washed 
until  the  washings  are  no  longer  affected  by  hydrosulphnric  acid ;  it  is  then  dried 
in  a  water* bath. 

PtfiprrtiW. — Binoxide  of  lead  has  a  dark  purplish-btown  color;  the  natiie 
vnrioty  forms  inni-black,  lustrous,  six-sided  prisms.  When  heated,  it  is  easily 
dtHNni)f>t^tHl,  evolving  oxygon,  and  yielding,  first,  an  intermediate  oxide,  and 
ultim»toly  litharge. 

It  is  iusi^lublo  in  water  and  in  acids  in  the  cold  ;  nitric  acid  (as  we  have  seen) 
is  iuixi|uiblc  of  dissolving  it,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat;  if  it  be  heated  with  sul- 

{)hurio  acid,  it  parts  with  half  of  its  oxygen,  being  reduced  to  (prot-)  oxide  of 
cad,  whioh  combiuos  with  the  acid: — 

rbi\-f  HO  S0,=PbO.SO,+0+H0 ; 

hvdnvhlorio  acid  converts  it  into  chloride  of  lead,  with  evoluUon  of  chlorine  i-^ 

Pbl\+iHCl=PbCl-f2H0+Cl. 

Binoxido  of  load  is  a  powerful  oxidiiing  agent ;  it  eagerly  absorbs  sulphuroas 
acid,  with  great  didvngagi^uent  of  heat,  and  is  converted  into  salphate  of  lead  :— 

PbO.+  SO,=PbOSO,. 

This  prv^|vrty  TvndoT9  it  UjN>ful  in  the  laboratory  for  removing  sulphurous  acid 
fiNMU  ):a^vus  luixtarv^  «:s{^viallT  in  organic  analysis. 

\VI;ra  amuuniijioal  tr^  is  pa^ed  over  the  binoxide  of  lead,  the  latter  ispir- 
tw*.\  i\m;u\\1.  wa:«t  ar.d  nitrate  v»f  ammonia  bein^r  formed. 

Hmu'vkIo  of  lead  is  capable  of  combining  with  bases  to  fcmn  definite,  and,  m 
'•^*«^'  \>:^sv^  \T\>:A'*;:jibU*  isalts  tcni:e»i   txn'-yUitft, 

X)w  '  \y<fi\i\  ./  :^  .-:^<^3  is  pTvrartM  by  fusing  plumbic  acid  with  hydrate  of 
vr^vvi  \»  a  si!\vr  or;:o:V>  :  i:  di^oolvcs  is  a  Killing  alkaline  solution,  and  msj 
V  o?\>tAy,;r.\i  «\  o.\.\-\^?*  oubcjkthe  fvvmula  of  which  is  KO.PbOa.3HO;  water 
«u\vix^|\v^>s  th-.s  sA*.:«  a::i  ^^'.untric  acid  i$  prvcipitaied. 
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Minium,  Red  Lsad,  Plumbate  of  Oxide  or  Lead. 

This  substance  Tarics  in  composition  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  obtained. 

When  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potassa  is  added  to  plumbate  of  potassa, 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  hjdrated  minium  is  formed. 

Preparation. — Minium  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  lead  in  a 
rcverberatory  furnace  to  a  temperature  insufficient  to  fuse  the  oxide  which  is 
formed,  and  subsequently  heating  this  oxide  (massicot),  with  free  access  of  air, 
to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  572°  F.  (300°  C.)i  when  it  is  converted  into 
minium ;  the  roasting  is  generally  repeated  two  or  three  times  before  the  oxida- 
tion is  complete. 

The  massicot  obtained  by  heating  ordinary  impure  lead  in  air  varies  in  quality; 
the  product  first  formed  contains  the  oxides  of  those  metals  which  are  more 
readily  oxidizable  than  lead,  whilst  that  last  obtained  is  contaminated  with  those 
metals  which  are  less  easily  oxidized,  such  as  copper  and  silver ;  the  massicot 
produced  in  the  middle  of  the  process  is  the  purest,  and  is  preferred  for  the 
manufacture  of  minium. 

Tf  the  lead  employed  should  contain  any  manganese,  permanganate  of  lead 
will  be  found  in  the  minium. 

An  orange  variety  of  minium  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  carbonate  of  lead 
in  air.  ^ 

Properties, — The  minium  obtained  by  heating  massicot  in  air  till  no  further 
increase  of  weight  is  observed,  has  the  composition  2PbO.PbO^  and  this  formula 
would  appear  to  represent  the  true  minium,  the  others  being  probably  mixtures 
of  this  substance  with  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  dissolved  out  by  acetate  of  lead, 
or  by  potassa,  the  above  compound  being  left.  Crystals  of  minium  which  were 
accidentally  formed  in  a  furnace,  were  found  to  contain  3PbO.PbO,;  and 
Mulder  has  recently  assigned  this  formula  to  the  greater  number  of  specimens 
of  minium.  A  specimen  of  minium  analyzed  by  Berzelius  contained  PbO. 
PbO,;  the  same  compound  was  obtained  bv  Winkelblech,  by  adding  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potassa. 

All  the  intermediate  oxides  of  lead,  however,  possess  a  more  or  less  intense 
red  color;  they  evolve  oxygen  when  strongly  heated,  leaving  the  (prot-)  oxide 
of  lead. 

When  treated  with  acids,  the  miniums  behave  just  as  combinations  of 
the  oxide  and  binoxide  of  lead  would  be  expected  to;  thus  nitric  acid  leaves 
binoxide  of  lead  undissolved ;  hydrochloric  acid  yields  free  chlorine,  &c. 

U$f», — Minium  is  employed  largely  in  the  arts,  being  the  commonest  red 
mineral  color.  It  is  also  used  ioT  the  &brioation  of  glass,  where  the  oxygen 
which  ft  disengages  when  heated  serves  to  remove  any  carbonaceous  matters 
which  may  accidentally  be  present. 

The  red-lead  of  commerce  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  earthy  substances 
(brickdust)  and  colcothar. 

Chloride  or  Lead,  PbCl. 

§  819.  This  chloride,  which  is  found  native  as  horn-lead^  may  be  formed  by 
the  direct  combination  of  its  elements  at  a  red  heat. 

It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  lead-salt  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride,  when  chloride  of  lead  is  precipitated. 

It  has  a  white  color,  and  readily  fuses  when  heated;  at  a  high  temperature, 
it  IB  capable  of  volatilization.  Fused  chloride  of  lead  resolidifies  into  a  gray 
horoy  mass,  known  by  the  ancients' as  horn-lead. 

Chloride  of  lead  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  1  part  of  the  salt  requires 
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135  parts  of  cold,  and  88  of  boiliDg  water;  it  is  more  aolable  in  bydrocblorio 
and  nitrio  acids;  it  is  deposited  from  its  solationS|  on  oooling,  in  hexahedral 
priems.     It  is  insoluble  in  aloobol. 

The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  added  in  small  proportion,  convert  it  into 
oxjchloride  of  lead,  while  a  larger  quantity  decomposes  it  entirdy. 

OxTCHtdaiDES  OF  Lead. 

When  chloride  of  lead  is  heated  in  air  till  no  more  fames  are  erolved,  the 
compound  PbCl,PbO  is  formed.* 

Oxide  and  chloride  of  lead  appear  to  be  capable  of  combining  in  several  pro- 
portions ;  hence  the  composition  of  the  compound  comtnonly  called  aryhlondt 
is  variable,  but  the  most  general  formula  appears  to  be  PbG1.7PbO.  Two  oxj- 
chlorides  exist  in  nature,  having  the  composition  PbO.PbCl,  and  2PbO.PbCl 
(mendipite). 

The  oxychloride  of  lead  is  pireparcd  either  by  fusinff  1  part  of  the  chloride 
with  6  or  8  parts  of  litharge,  by  heating  10  parts  of  litharge  with  7  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  or  by  boiling  with  water  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  \  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  when  a  white  hydrated  oxychloride  is  formed,  whicb  asaimes 
a  yellow  color  on  calcination. 

A  method  recently  introduced  for  the  preparation  of  ihe  oxjcbloride  eooastB 
in  decomposing  the  chloride  with  lime-water. 

^  The  compound  obtained  by  the  first  process  varies  in  composition  according 
to  the  proportions  employed;  that  obtained  by  the  second,  baa  the  fbrmnla 
PbCI.7PbO.     The  third  process  yields  PbCI.8PbO.HO. 

Oxychloride  of  lead  (PbCi.7PbO)  has  a  fine  golden-yellow  color,  and  is  veiy 
fusible ;  when  resolidifying,  it  crystalliies  in  octohedra. 

It  is  used  aa  a  pigment  under  varions  names,  such  as  mvMralydhw^  Turma^i 
ydlowj  Paris  yellow. 

Bromide  of  Lead  resembles  the  chloride. 

Iodide  of  Lead  (Pbl)  is  obtained  in  fine  lustrous  yellow  scales  on  mixing 
boiling  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  cool. 

Iodide  of  lead  forms  double-salts  with  the  alkaline  iodides;  it  also  gives  a 
crystalline  compound  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

A  blue  oxy-iudide  of  lead  exists. 

Sulphide,  or  Sulphubet,  of  Lead,  PbS. 

§  820.  This  sulphide  occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  in  the  form  of  galena^ 
which  is  almost  the  only  ore  of  lead  worth  smelting. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  galena,  the  compact  and  micaceous,  di^eriag  in 
their  external  appearance,  the  latter  presenting  numerous  small  facets  which 
sparkle  in  the  light ;  this  variety  often  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  siher, 
and  is  then  termed  argentiferous  galena. 

Galena  has  a  dark  gray  color,  and  metallic  lustre;  its  specific  gravity  is  7.585, 

and  the  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  the  cube.     Galena  fuses  at  a  higher 

temperature  than  lead,  and  may  be  volatilized  in  a  current  of  gas;  it  loses  > 

little  sulphur  when  strongly  heated.     If  heated  in  air,  galena  is  converted  intos 

.  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved. 

Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  thi 

*  Pattinson  has  propo<<ed  this  compound  in  a  hydrated  state  as  a  snlMUtiite  iw  wkitt* 
Icail ;  he  prepares  it  by  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  with  lime-walVf 
when  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  formula  of  which  is  PbCLPbO.HO. 
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Bulphide  of  lead;  concentrated  sulphnric  acid  oonverta  it  into  sulphate  of  lead, 
with  evolation  of  aulphnroas  acid  :-* 

PbS+4(HO.SO,)=PbO.SO,+4SO,+8HO ; 

it  18  also  attacked  bj  long  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  the  insoluble  sulphate ;  whereas,  if  dilute  nitric  acid  be  employed, 
part  of  the  sulphide  is  converted  into  sulphate,  while  the  remainder  is  decom- 
posed, nitrate  of  lead  being  found  in  solution,  and  sulphur  separated. 

The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  when  fused  with  sulphide  of  lead,  give  rise 
to  a  separation  of  metallic  lead,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  alkali-metal, 
which  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  lead ;  a  slag  is  thus 
formed  containing  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphide  of  lead,  and  the  sulphide  of  an 
alkali-metal. 

Many  substances  are  capable  of  oxidizing  a  part  of  the  sulphur  contained  in 
sulphide  of  lead,  thus  causing  a  separation  of  metallic  lead.  In  this  way,  a 
oertain  quantity  of  nitre,  when  fused  with  sulphide  of  lead,  separates  a  portion 
of  metal.     The  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  copper  have  the  same  effect. 

When  steam  is  passed  over  sulphide  of  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  the  oxygen 
is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
metallic  lead  being  eliminated. 

Sulphide  of  lead  may  also  be  reduced  (as  is  effected  on  the  large  scale  in  the 
smelting  of  lead-ores)  by  fusion  with  2  eqs.  of  litharge : — 

rbS+2PbO=Pb,+SO,. 

Hydrogen,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  tin  are  capable  of  reducing  sulphide  of  lead 
at  a  hiffh  temperature. 

Hulpliide  of  lead  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  with  metallic 
lead,  6t  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  a  solution  containing  that 
metal ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  forms  a  black  precipitate. 

A  red  compound  of  chloride  with  ndphide  of  lead  is  precipitated  when  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  in  hydrochloric  add. 

SeleniJe  of  Lead  (PbSe)  occurs  associated  with  the  sulphide  in  certain  lead- 
mines  ;  it  much  resembles  galena,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous.  Selenide  of 
lead'  is  employed  as  a  source  of  selenium. 

Lead  is  capable  of  combining  with  almost  all  other  metals,  but  since  these 
compounds  are  not  of  a  very  definite  character,  we  shall  only  consider  them, 
with  reference  to  their  practical  utility,  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  technical 
history  of  lead. 

METALLURGY  OF  LEAD. 

§  321.  Lead  occurs  in  nature  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — 


(/Iro/.)  OXUfe,    {  "^th  alumina. 

jififitum 
Oxyclhmde 

.         fpoTOf  and  umcfatcd  with  other 
Sulphide*  \     BMtaUlc  pulphidee,  as  thoM  of 
''^  (,    lUTer  and  antimony. 

Sulphate 

Sdemde 

Tdhuide 


Arneniate  (mixed  with  chloride  of  lead) 

Fhonphate  "  " 

Arsenide 

Carbonate  (with  lead-ore) 
Carbonate  (mixed  with  chloride) 

Chromats 
Vanadiat^ 
Tungstate 
Molt/txiatey  &o. 


W«  hftft  sbsidj  remarked  that  the  metal  is  almost  invariably  extracted  from 
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Extraction  of  Lead. — Galeoa  is  Bometimes  reduced  by  iron,  at  a  high 
temperature,  in  a  reverberatory  furaace,  but  fur  more  oommonly  by  tbe  methtA 
ofrtactivn^  as  it  is  termed,  in  whiob  the  following  chemical  changes  are  taken 
advantage  of: — 

1.  When  sulphide  of  lead  is  roasted  in  air,  it  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
lead: — 

PbS+0,=PbO.SO,. 

2.  Sulphide  of  lead,  in  contact  with  3  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  lead  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation : — 

3(PbO.SO,)+PbS=4PbO+4SO, 

3.  The  sulphide,  heated  with  1  eq.  of  sulphate  of  lead,  yields  salphuroos  acid 
and  the  metal :-« 

PbO.S03+PbS-Pb,+2SO^ 

4.  1  cq.  of  sulphide  of  lead  with  2  eqs.  of  the  oxide,  also  yield  the  metal  \— 

PbS+2PbO-Pb,+SO,. 

After  the  galena  has  been  freed  from  gangue,  it  is  broken  up  into  small  frag- 
ments, and  roasted  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  fed  with  coal;  the 
ore  is  frequently  stirred  with  a  rake  to  expose  fresh  portions  to  the  oxidixiDg 
action.  Since  the  rapid  current  of  air  which  traverses  the  hearth  is  liable  to 
carry  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  (and  silver),  several  condenaiDg 
chambers  are  arranged  between  the  furnace  and  the  chimney,  to  avoid  losB  from 
this  cause. 

When  the  roasting  has  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  period,  the  tomperatnre 
is  raised  considerably,  when  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  react  upon  the  unal- 
tered sulphide,  causing  a  separation  of  metallic  lead,  and  of  a  very  fosible  sub- 
sulphide.  The  fire  is  now  damped,  and  some  quicklime  thrown  on  to  the  fused 
mass ;  this  causes  the  solidification  of  the  slag  (by  forming  a  lees  fuaible  silioirte 
of  lime),  and  allows  the  lead  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  pig-moulds.  The  slag  i« 
smelted  in  another  operation,  either  alone,  or  together  with  a  fresh  chaige  of 
ore. 

The  lead  thus  obtained  often  contains  enough  silver  to  pay  for  extractioa, 
^liieh  is  eifcctod  either  by  cupelling  it  directly,  or  after  subjecting  it  to  a  refin- 
ing process.  This  latter  is  always  had  recourse  to  when  less  than  -g^^  of 
silver  is  present. 

The  refining  process  (Pattinson's)  consists  in  fusing  the  metal,  and  allowing 
it  to  cool  in  an  iron  pot,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time  with  an  iron  rod;  a  por- 
tion of  the  lead  (contaJQing  comparatively  little  silver)  is  soon  deposited  in  crys- 
tals, which  may  be  removed  with  a  perforated  ladle ;  by  repcatiug  this  procefs, 
both  with  the  liquid  and  solid  portions,  the  lead  is  sepanitcd  into  two  products, 
the  one  so  poor  in  silver  that  it  may  be  sent  into  the  market,  and  the  other 
sufficiently  rich  to  be  purified  by  cujteUatwn^  wherein  the  superior  oxidabilitj  of 
lead  is  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  sepurate  it  from  the  silver. 

Tlie  v.iipd  from  which  tliis  process  derives  \\%  name  is  a  shallow  cup,  made  of 
well-burnt  bone-ashes  rammed  into  an  iron  frame;  the  cupelling- furnace  is  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  the  arch  of  which  is  formed  by  a  movable  dome  of  iroD: 
an  opening  (^for  removing  the  litharge)  is  made  near  the  edge,  on  one  side  of  thf 
cupel,  and  opposite  to  this  are  one  or  two  tuydre  pipes,  through  which  air  nuj 
be  forced  over  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

The  lead  is  introduced  into  the  cupel,  through  the  arch  of  the  furnace,  in  > 
melted  state,  and  a  fresh  supply  added  as  it  diminishes  in  quantity;  when  tk 
metal  is  brought  to  a  full  red  heat,  a  blast  of  air  is  directed  over  its  surface;  i 
hlaek  film  of  suboxide  {':)  is  firtt  formed,  and  removed  by  the  workman;  by  and 
by,  the  heat  is  increu:^ed,  and  the  surface  of  the  lead  beoomea  ooTeRd  with 
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litharge,  which  fiuee,  aYid  is  reniOTed  from  the  rarface,  partly  hj  the  action  of 
the  blast  air,  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  workman ;  the  first  litharge  is  impure  (page 
470),  and  is  collected  separately ;  the  operation  is  continued,  the  stream  of  air 
being  graduallj  increased,  until  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  is  completed;  the 
litharge  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  process  being  received  separately,  since 
it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver;  the  last  portions  of  the  litharge  are 
absorbed  by  the  cupel.  The  termination  of  the  process  is  indicated  by  two 
appearances  in  the  residual  mass  of  metal ;  this  mass  has  been  hitherto  main- 
tained at  a  more  brilliant  temperature  than  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  cupel, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved  during  the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  but  this 
being  completed,  the  metal  assumes  the  same  temperature  and  aspect  as  the 
cupel  itself;  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  film  of  litharge  gradu« 
ally  becoming  thinner,  presents  the  phenomenon  of  iridescence,  and  finally 
TMiishes  entirelv.  The  workman  observing  these  appearances,  pours  a  quantity 
of  water  on  to  the  metal,  and  removes  the  disk,  which  consists  of  silver  contain- 
ing about  y'v  of  lead,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  method  to  be  described 
hereaflter  (tee  Extraction  of  Silver). 

Thiia  mass  of  silver  sometimes  presents  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  as  of  ar- 
borescent branches,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  springiuff  from  its  upper 
(convex)  surface  (tprouting) ;  this  is  caused  by  the  remarkable  property  pos- 
sessed by  silver,  of  absorbing,  when  in  the  fused  state,  a  quantity  of  oxygen, 
which  escapes,  throwing  up  portions  of  the  metal,  as  the  mass  cools. 

The  litharge  obtained  in  the  cupelling  process  is  reduced  by  heating  with 
charcoal. 

Another  method  of  desilverizing  lead  consists  in  fusing  it  with  metallic  zinc, 
which  is  found  to  be  capable  of  removing  the  silver  from  argentiferous  lead. 
The  zinc  is  afterwards  separated  by  distillation,  and  the  silver  (containing  a  little 
lead)  refined  by  cupellation. 

The  mei  of  lead  are  too  fiimiliar  to  require  especial  notice;  this  metal  should 
never  be  employed  for  culinary  utensils,  since,  in  contact  with  air,  and  even  weak 
scids,  it  is  easily  dissolved ;  the  injurious  properties  of  some  kinds  of  cider  are 
said  to  be  due  to  their  having  been  kept  in  leaden  vats. 

It  would  be  well  if  tbis  metal  were  never  employed  for  water-cisterns  (or  even 
for  water-pipes),  since  there  is  always  some  danger  of  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
lead,  and  as  it  is  a  cumulative  poison,  the  smallest  quantity  repeatedly  taken 
into  the  system  might  seriously  affect  the  health. 

Alloys  of  Lead. 

§  822.  Lead  is  capable  of  forming  alloys  with  most  other  metals.  A  very 
bomII  proportion  entirely  destroys  the  malleability  of  ycid^  pititinum,  and  nlwer. 

The  alloys  of  lead  and  tin  are  harder  and  more  fusible  than  the  latter  metal. 
The  most  fusible  of  these  alloys  is  that  containing  8  eqs.  of  tin  to  1  eq.  of  lead, 
which  fuses  at  867®  F.  (186^  C),  considerably  £nb1ow  the  fusingpoint  of  either 
of  these  metals. 

An  alloy  of  equal  weights  of  lead  and  tin  constitutes  piumhen'  MoUhr, 

Certain  inferior  kinds  of  pewter  are.  alloys  of  lead  with  80  or  90  per  cent. 
oftin. 

The  alloy  used  for  lining  the  chests  in  which  tea  is  imported  contains  9  parts 
of  lend  and  1  of  tin.* 

J^fe^mtal  is  composed  of  4  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of  antimony ;  a  little 
Hsanth  is  sometimes  added. 

*  OvsoksMki  has  obtiinod  alloys  of  lead-  and  tin  to  whidi  he  assigns  the  formulie  So^- 
Hl  BnFbb  and  SaPI^    ^*  ^^  meotions  alloys  of  copper  and  lead,  having  the  composi- 
MdCtfL 
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Shots  are  made  from  an  alloy  of  lead  with  from  0.3  to  0.8  per  cent  of  arsenic, 
which  causes  the  drops  of  metal  to  assume  a  spherieal  form.  The  workmen 
judge  when  the  necessary  proportion  of  arsenic  has  been  added  by  the  form  of 
the  shots ;  too  large  a  quantity  of  this  metal  renders  them  lenticukr,  whilst  they 
are  pyriform  if  enough  arsenic  be  not  added. 

The  fused  metal  is  poured  through  a  kind  of  sieve,  which  divides  it  into  drops 
of  various  sizes,  and  allowed  to  fall  from  a  considerable  height  into  water.  Tbe 
sieve  is  lined  with  the  matter  which  is  scraped  off  the  surface  of  fused  lead  tt 
the  commencement  of  oxidation.  The  shots  are  afterwards  sorted,  and  polished 
in  revolving  boxes  with  a  little  plumbago. 

Assay  or  Galena. — In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  lead  contained  in 
any  specimen  of  this  ore,  300  grs.,  in  powder,  are  fused  with  450  grs.  of  black 
flux  (me  p.  99)  and  80  or  90  grs.  of  small  iron  nails,  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  at  a 
bright  red  heat  The  sulphur  is  abstracted,  partly  by  the  iron,  partly  by  the 
alkali  of  the  flux,  and  a  button  of  metallic  lead  is  found  at  the  Iwttom  of  the 
crucible;  the  latter  is  broken  after  the  fusion,  the  button  ¥rithdrawD,  flattened 
under  a  hammer,  to  ascertain  that  it  contains  no  iron  naib,  and  weighed. 

In  this  process,  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  passes  into  the  slag,  but  the  renlt 
is  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  practical  purposes. 

The  assay  of  ores  of  lead  which  are  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic  may  be 
effected  by  fusing  them  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal. 


SILVER. 

Sjftn,  Ag.     Eq,  108.1.     Sp.  Gr.  10.474. 

§  323.  This  very  beautiful  and  important  metal  is,  like  gold,  pretty  widely 
diffused,  though  in  Fmall  quantities.^  The  description  of  its  ores  will  be  left  for 
our  subsoqiient  consideration. 

Prfjxtrotion. — Standard  silver  is  always  alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
copper,  which  we  may  separate  by  dissolving  the  alloy  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  adding  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  as  long  as  any  preci- 
pitate is  formed  ;  the  silver  is  thus  precipitated  as  chloride,  and  the  copper  re- 
mains in  itolution.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  well  washed  by  decantation  as  long 
as  the  washings  give  the  slightest  blue  tioge  with  excess  of  ammonia;  it  is  then 
dried,  and  reduced  by  either  of  the  following  methods  :  1,  By  fusing  in  a  Hes- 
sian crucible  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  2,  by  fusing  with  70  per  cent 
of  chalk  and  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  charcoal ;  or,  3,  by  moistening  with  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  placing  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  line  for  some  hours,  then 
withdrawing  the  zinc,  and  washing  the  reduced  metal  by  decantation  with  dilute 
hvdnKhlorio  acid  (till  the  washings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium),  and  subseijuently  with  water. 

The  first  two  methods  yield  a  compact  globule  of  silver,  the  last  ^ves  the 
metal  in  spongy  masses  easily  redueeii  to  powder  when  dried. 

A  very  ready  methixi  of  obtaining  pure  silver  from  the  solution  of  standard 
silver  in  nitric  acid  consists  in  evaporating  the  latter  nearly  to  dryness,  to  expel 
oxe^^ss  of  acid,  diluting  largely  with  water,  and  immersing  a  plate  of  copper  (i 
clean  penny  answers  the  purpose\  which  precipitates  the  silver  in  a  fine  crystal- 
line p^^wder ;  when  no  more  metal  is  precipitated,  tho  copper  is  withdrawn,  and 

*  In  (;«ncniU  those  oros  which  consist  of  oxides  or  salta  are  not  so  rich  in  rilver  as  tlM 
!i\ilphiilo:s :  iimong  the  Utter,  ii\>n>pvrites  contains  the  least,  and  galena,  line-blende,  airf 
copper-pyrites,  the  most  sUtcf. 
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the  redaoed  nlver  washed  by  decantation  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  tinged 
bj  ammonia. 

This  method  is  Tery  useful  for  obtaining  pure  silver  in  order  to  prepare  the 
nitrate,  and,  if  carefully  executed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  metal  is  perfectly 
free  from  copper:  Even  should  a  little  copper  be  found  in  it,  digestion  in  ammo- 
nia will  effect  its  removal. 

Propertin, — Pure  silver  has  a  dazzling  white  color,  and  is  capable  of  a  higher 
lustre  than  any  other  metal.  From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  presents  itself  in  different  forms  according  to  the  method  of  preparation. 
When  reduced  by  other  metals  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  forms  spongy 
masses,  composed  of  crystalline  grains  which  may  easily  be  welded  together* 
When  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  reducing  agents,  it  either  forms  agray 
spongy  mass,  or  a  beautiful  silvery  coating  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  mien 
obtained  by  sharply  heating  one  of  its  salts,  it  presents  a  most  beautiful  dull 
white  appearance;  in  any  of  these  forms,  however,  it  is  recognized  by  the  re- 
splendent lustre  which  it  acquires  when  burnished. 

The  specific  gravity  of  silver  is  10.4743;  by  hammering,  however,  it  may  be 
increased  to  10.542. 

Silver  is  harder  than  gold,  but  not  so  hard  as  copper;  it  is  more  malleable 
and  ductile  than  any  other  metal,  except  gold,  being  capable  of  extension  into 
leaves  of  0.00001  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  being  drawn  out  into  the  very  finest 
wires.  It  surpasses  gold  in  tenacity,  but  is  inferior  to  iron,  copper,  and  plati- 
num ;  a  silver  wire,  A  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  250  lbs.  Silver 
fnses  at  a  bright  red  heat,  approaching  to  whiteness,  and  may  be  volatilized  to 
some  extent  at  very  high  temperatures,  especially  in  a  current  of  air  or  other 
gas ;  it  volatilizes  rapidly  when  heated  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe-fiame,  in 
the  focus  of  a  burning-glass,  or  between  the  charcoal  points  of  a  powerful  gal- 
vanic battery. 

Silver  may  be  crystallized  from  a  state  of  fusion,  in  cubes  or  octohedra. 

Fused  silver  is  capable  of  absorbing  mechanically  22  volumes  of  oxygen,  which 
is  evolved  when  the  metal  solidifies,  producing  the  peculiar  arborescence  alluded 
to  in  the  description  of  the  process  of  cupellation.  The  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  copper  prevents  this  phenomenon. 

Silver  is  not  affected  by  dry  or  moist  air ;  it  is  tarnished,  however,  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  it  decomposes,  becoming 
coated  with  a  film  of  sulphide  of  silver,  which  may  be  easily  removed  by  a  little 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Silver  does  not  decompose  water  at  any  tem- 
perature. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  silver,  the  concentrated  acid,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  dissolves  it  in  the  form  of  sulphate : — 

Ag-f2(HO.SO,)«AgO.SO,+2HO+SOa. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  add  does  not  attack  silver,  but  hot  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it,  especially  if  finely  divided,  to  some  extent,  into  chloride, 
which  dissolves  in  the  acid,  and  is  precipitated  on  dilution ;  the  action  of  this 
acid  upon  silver  is,  however,  very  slow. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  silver  very  rapidly,  binoxide  of  nitrogen  being  disen- 
gaged : — 

Ag,-f4(HO.NO,)=8(AgO.NO^+4HO+NO^ 

Phosphoric  acid  attacks  silver  only  in  the  dry  way. 

The  caustic  alkalies  and  their  nitrates  do  not  attack  this  metal  at  a  red  heat ; 
rilver  crucibles  are  therefore  often  useful  in  the  laboratory ;  they  should  not  be 
heated  over  a  powerful  gas-burner,  lest  they  be  fused ;  the  heat  of  a  oommon 
quit-lamp  is  generally  sufficient 

When  silver  is  kept  in  contact  for  a  length  of  time  with  common  salt  in  a  state 
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of  fiHioDi  a  eomidormbk  qmuAtf  of  ehloride  of  mlfor  is  Modooed;  the  lodiiim 
bdnff  oxidiied  by  the  air.  YeBseLi  of  mlver  are  also  attadced  when  eolotioiie  of 
aUnUiie  ehloridoi  aie  boiled  in  them  for  a  long  timei  air  haviDg  aeeeas. 

A  eolotioii  of  rolphate  of  iweqniOnde  of  iron  is  eapaUe  of  dinolving  rilTor  at 
a-'high  teuptratore :—  ^ 

Ag+Fe.O,.SSO,— AgO.SO,+2(FeO.SOJ ; 

when  tbe  solation  oools,  the  silTor  ia  depoeited  in  minute  eijstabi  sulphate  of 
setqoiozide  of  iron  being  reprodnoed. 

When  fiAelj  divided  silver  is  heated  with  the  hl|^  oiides  <»f  oopper,  lead, 
and  manganese,  it  reduees  them  to  their  lowest  state  of  oxidation. 

Silver  is  attacked  slowly  bjohlorinei  bromine,  and  iodine;  it^wmUnea  fireotly 
witl^snlphur,  selenium,  and  phosphomsi  and  withmanfmetab. 

SILVER  AND  OXTGffW: 

'  Suboxide J^O 

Oxide AgO 

Binoxide ^^tPa 

SuBOZiDs  or  S11.TXB,  Agfl. 

§  824.  When  atrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  the  boiliag-pomt  of  water  in  aevr* 
Hint  of  hydrogen,  half  the  oxygen  of  the  baie  is  abstraeted,  and  dtrate  ni  sab- 
oxide  of  silver  prodooed;  this  ssU  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  brown  sdntiooi 
firom  which  potassa  throws  down  a  black  predpitate  of  saboxide  of  nlver. 

This  suboxide  is  very  unstable,  it  is  resdil^  deoomnosed  by  heat ;  hydroehlons 
acid  converts  it  into  brown  subchloride  of  silver;  all  other  adds  deoonpoae  ii 
into  oxide  and  metallic  diver. 

Oxide  ob  Protoxide  or  SfLVXB. 
AgO.    Eq.  116.1. 

Preparation, — ^This  oxide  is  prepared  by  decompodng  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  vrith  an  excess  of  potassa ;  a  grayish-brown  hydrate  is  predpitated,  which, 
when  well  washed  and  dried,  dther  in  vacuo  or  at  a  temperature  of  140^  F. 
(60^  0.)  becomes  anhydrous. 

Properties, — Oxide  of  silver  is  a  dark  brown  powder,  whidi  is  dowly  redueed 
by  exposure  to  light;  a  moderate  heat  decomposes  it  into  its  dements. 

This  oxide  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  has  a*  feeble  alkaline 
reaction  to  reddened  litmus.  Oxide  of  silver  is  a  powerfbl  base,  and  dissolves 
readily,  even  in  weak  adds,  forming  well-defined  salts,  which  are  neutral  to  test- 
papers.  Since  the  greater  number  of  these  salts  are  neutral  in  oonstitntaon, 
eauly  purified,  and  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  metallic  diver,  they  are  veiy 
ftequently  made  use  of  for  determining  the  atomic  weights  of  their  adds,  a  de- 
termination which  is  capable  of  great  accuracy,  from  the  high  equivalent  of 
diver. 

Oxide  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  if  this  reagent  be  added  to  the 
liquid  in  which  the  oxide  is  precipitated;  but  if  the  oxide  of  silver  be  washed 
and  treated  with  ammonia,  it  forms  a  fulminating  compound,  which  we  shsll 
revert  to  presently. 

When  heated  with  vitreous  fluxes  (glass,  e.  g.)  oxide  of  silver  combines  with 
them,  produdng  a  yellow  color. 

Oxide  of  silver  forms  a  compound  with  oxide  of  lead;  when  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  silver  is  mixed  with  excess  of  a  lead-salt,  and  the  mixture  decomposed  by 
potassa,  s  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  Ag0.2PbO. 
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FuLBONATiNO  SiLYiR.* — ^Tho  oompoution  of  folmiuting  rilver  ii  BtQl  un- 
oertain. 

It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  nitride  of  silver,  Ag,N  (and  thia  (pinion  ia  the 
moat  prevalent)  produced  according  to  the  equation : — 

8AgO+NH,=3HO+A&N; 

as  an  amidide  of  silver^  Ag.NH^ 

AgO+NH,«HO+AgNH,j 

or  lastly,  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  silver  ¥rith  ammonia;  on  either  view  its 
explosive  powers  would  be  explained  by  the  instability  of  the  compound,  and 
the  sudden  evolution  of  a  permanent  gas. 

Preparation. — Recently  precipitated  oxide  of  mlver,  still  moist,  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  little  concentrated  ammonia  for  some  hours;  a  great  part  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  black  compound  remains,  which  must  be  thrown  on  a  filter,  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously;  very  small  quantities  should  be  prepared  at  once. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  and  adding 
potassa  in  excess. 

Properties, — Fulminating  silver  is  someUmes  crystalline;  when  dry,  it  ex- 
plodes with  the  least  touch;  even  under  water  it  detonates  if  rubbed  with  a  hard 
Dody,  or  heated.  When  acted  on  by  acids^  it  yields  silver-salts  and  salts  of 
ammonia. 

Fulminating  silver  is  sometimes  emploved  for  making  detonating  balls. 

§  325.  Nitrite  of  Silver  (AgO.NOJ  is  formed  when  nitn^te  of  silver  is 
heated  moderately  above  its  fusing  point. 

It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  crude  nitrite  of  potassa  with 
nitrate  of  silver;  it  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  and  crystallizing. 
It  forms  fine  yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  when  the  solution  is  long  boiled,  the  nitrite  of  silver  is  partly  reduced. 

It  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  other  nitrites  by  double  decomposition. 

NnuATX  OF  Silver  (^Lunar  Cauttic). 
AgO.NO,.    ^.170.1. 

Preparati(m, — Since  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  salts  of  silver,  there 
exist  several  methods  of  preparing  it. 

I.  The  simplest  of  thrae  consists  in  dissolving  pure  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation. 

II.  Nitrate  of  silver  is,  however,  more  frequently  prepared  from  standard 
ailver,  which  is  alloyed  ¥rith  copper.  Ordinary  coin,  for  example,  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and 
the  residue  heated  nearly  to  redness ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  fuses  ¥rithout  change, 
but  the  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  evolving  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, and  leaving  the  black  oxide  of  copper;  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  is 
removed  from  time  to  time,  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  tested 
with  excess  of  ammonia;  when  this  reagent  ceases  to  produce  a  Uue  color,  the 
process  is  completed,  and  if  the  residue  be  treated  witn  water,  the  solution  will 
yield,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

III.  Another  method  of  separating  the  oxide  of  copper  from  the  nitric  solu- 
tion consists  in  displacing  it  by  oxide  of  silver. 

The  nitric  solution  of  the  coin  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  expel  excess  of 
acid,  and  the  residue  is  redissolved  in  water;  \  of  the  solution  is  separated  and 
precipitated  with  excess  of  potassa;  the  precipitated  oxides  of  silver  and  copper 

'I  This  eompound  nmst  not  be  eonfoanded  witli  fulmmaU  of  ntttr^  whieh  is  a  oen 
tion  of  oxide  of  ailyer  with  a  peculiar  acid,  the  folminio  {Cjfi^. 
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of  funon,  a  oonsidcrable  qoMititjf  of  ehloride  of  silver  is  prodnoed ;  the  sodium 
being  oxidized  by  the  air.  Vessels  of  silver  are  also  attacked  when  solations  of 
alkalioe  chlorides  are  boiled  in  Uiem  for  a  long  time,  air  having  aeoeas. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  seequioxide  of  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving  silver  at 
a  high  temperature  *.—  ^ 

Ag+Fe,0,.3SO,==AgO.SO,+2(FeO.SO,) ; 

when  the  solution  oools,  the  silver  is  deposited  in  minute  crystalsi  sulphate  of 
scflquioxide  of  iron  being  reproduced. 

When  finely  divided  silver  is  heated  with  the  higher  oxides  of  copper,  letd, 
and  manganese,  it  reduces  them  to  their  lowest  state  of  oxidation. 

Silver  is  attacked  slowly  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine;  itoombinea  directly 
with  sulphur,  selenium,  and  phosphorus,  and  with  many  metab. 

SILVER  AND  OXYGEN, 

Suboxide -^O 

Oxide AgO 

Binoxide ^^sPt 

Suboxide  or  Silyxb,  Ag,0. 

§  324.  When  citrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  the  bmling-pcNnt  of  water  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen,  half  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is  abstracted,  and  citrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  silver  produced;  this  salt  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  brown  wdntioDy 
from  which  potassa  throws  down  a  black  precipitate  of  suboxide  of  silver. 

Thb  suboxide  is  very  unstable,  it  is  readily  decompoaed  by  heat ;  hydrochloiie 
acid  converts  it  into  brown  subchloride  of  silver;  all  other  adds  deoompoee  it 
into  oxide  and  metallic  silver. 

Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Silver. 
AgO.    Eq.  116.1. 

Preparation. — This  oxide  is  prepared  by  decomposing  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  an  excess  of  potassa ;  a  grayish-brown  hydrate  is  precipitated,  which, 
when  well  washed  and  dried,  either  in  vacuo  or  at  a  temperature  of  140^  F. 
(60°  C.)  becomes  anhydrous. 

Properties, — Oxide  of  silver  is  a  dark  brown  powder,  which  is  slowly  reduced 
by  exposure  to  light;  a  moderate  heat  decomposes  it  into  its  elements. 

This  oxide  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  has  a  feeble  alkaUne 
reaction  to  reddened  litmus.  Oxide  of  silver  is  a  powerful  base,  and  dissolves 
readily,  even  in  weak  acids,  forming  well-defined  salts,  which  are  neutral  to  test- 
papers.  Since  the  greater  number  of  these  salts  are  neutral  in  constitutioD) 
easily  purified,  and  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  metallic  silver,  they  are  verj 
frequently  made  use  of  for  determining  the  atomic  weights  of  their  acids,  a  de- 
termination which  is  capable  of  great  accuracy,  from  the  high  equivalent  of 
silver. 

Oxide  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  if  this  reagent  be  added  to  the 
liquid  in  which  the  oxide  is  precipitated;  but  if  the  oxide  of  silver  be  washed 
and  treated  with  ammonia,  it  forms  a  fulminating  compound^  which  we  shall 
revert  to  presently. 

When  heated  with  vitreous  fluxes  (glass,  e,  g.)  oxide  of  nlver  combines  with 
them,  producing  a  yellow  color. 

Oxide  of  silver  forms  a  compound  with  oxide  of  lead;  when  a  solution  of  i 
salt  of  silver  is  mixed  with  excess  of  a  lead-salt,  and  the  mixtnre  docomposed  hj 
potassa,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  A^.2PbO'. 
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FuLMiMATiNO  SiLVSR.* — ^The  ooDnposition  of  falmuiating  silver  is  still  un- 
oertaiD. 

It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  nitride  of  silver,  Ag,N  (and  this  <^inion  is  the 
most  prevalent)  produced  aooording  to  the  equation  :-^ 

8AgO+NH,=3HO+A&N; 

as  an  amidide  of  silver^  Ag.NH,, 

AgO+NH,«=HO+AgNH,; 

or  lastljy  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  silver  with  ammonia;  on  either  view  its 
explosive  powers  would  be  explained  bj  the  instabilitj  of  the  compound,  and 
the  sudden  evolution  of  a  permanent  gas. 

Preparation. — Recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  still  moist,  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  little  concentrated  ammonia  for  some  hours;  a  great  part  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  black  compound  remains,  which  must  be  thrown  on  a  filter,  and 
allowed  to  drj  spontaneously;  very  small  quantities  should  be  prepared  at  once. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  and  adding 
potassa  in  excess. 

PropertUs. — Fulminating  silver  is  sometimes  crystalline;  when  drr,  it  ex- 
plodes with  the  least  touch;  even  under  water  it  detonates  if  rubbed  with  a  hard 
body,  or  heated.  When  acted  on  by  acids,  it  yields  silver-salts  and  salts  of 
ammonia. 

Fulminating  silver  is  sometimes  employed  for  making  detonating  balls. 

§  325.  Nitrite  of  Silver  (AgO.NO,)  is  formed  when  nitrate  of  silver  is 
heated  moderately  above  its  fusing  point. 

It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  crude  nitrite  of  potassa  with 
nitrate  of  silver;  it  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  and  crystallizing. 
It  forms  fine  yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  when  the  solution  is  long  boiled,  the  nitrite  of  silver  is  partly  reduced. 

It  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  other  nitrites  by  double  decomposition. 

NnuATB  OF  Silver  (^Lunar  Cauttic). 
AgO.NO,.    ^.170.1. 

Preparatum, — Since  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  salts  of  silver,  there 
exist  several  methods  of  preparing  it. 

I.  The  simplest  of  these  consists  in  dissolving  pure  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  evaporating  to  crystallization. 

II.  Nitrate  of  silver  is,  however,  more  frequently  prepared  from  standard 
rilver,  which  is  alloyed  with  copper.  Ordinary  coin,  for  example,  is  dissolved 
in  dilate  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and 
the  rendue  heated  nearly  to  redness ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  fuses  ¥rithout  change, 
bot  the  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  evolving  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, and  leaving  the  black  oxide  of  copper ;  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  is 
removed  from  time  to  time,  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  tested 
with  excess  of  ammonia;  when  this  reagent  ceases  to  produce  a  blue  color,  the 
prooesB  is  completed,  and  if  the  residue  be  treated  with  water,  the  solution  will 
jidd,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

III.  Another  method  of  separating  the  oxide  of  copper  from  the  nitric  solu- 
tion consists  in  displacing  it  by  oxide  of  silver. 

The  nitrio  solution  of  the  coin  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  expel  excess  of 
mSAf  mad  the  reiid«e  is  redissolved  in  water;  \  of  the  solution  is  separated  and 
pirapitatod  with  excess  of  potassa;  the  precipitated  oxides  of  silver  and  copper 


Bvt  not  be  confoanded  witli  ftdmmaU  of  iUver^  whieh  is  a  oombina- 
if  dher  with  a  peculiar  acid,  the  falminio  {Cyfi^), 
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ore  washed  with  cold  water,  and  boiled  with  the  remaiDiDg  |  of  the  soIutioD, 
when  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  precipitated,  the  oxide  of  silver  taking 
its  place. 

IV.  The  nitric  solution  of  the  coin  may  also  be  diluted  and  precifNtated  bj 
metallic  copper,  the  precipitated  silver  being  afterwards  washed  and  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid. 

y.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  prepare  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  silver- 
residues  in  the  laboratory;  these  should  be  entirely  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  chloride  well  washed  and  reduced  by  one  of  the  methods  given  for 
the  preparation  of  pure  silver  (jtee  p.  482). 

The  salt  obtained  by  either  of  the  above  processes  is  purified  by  reorystallis- 
ation,  and  dried  on  filter-paper  in  a  dark  place. 

Lunar  caustic  of  commerce  is  fused  and  cast  into  sticks. 

Properties, — Nitrate  of  silver  crystallises  in  colorless  square  tables^  which  are 
anhydrous ;  when  heated  they  fuse,  and  resolidify,  on  cooliAg,  to  a  ciystalliae 
mass ;  a  higher  temperature  expels  part  of  their  oxygen,  leaving  nitrite  of  silver, 
which  is  rc^duced  to  the  metallic  state  when  further  heated. 

Nitrate  of  silver  dissolves  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  boil- 
ing water ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral.  Alcohol  also  dissolves  it  to  a  eon- 
siderable  extent. 

Light  does  not  affect  nitrate  of  silver  unless  organic  matter  be  present,  when 
the  salt  is  reduced.  Nitrate  of  silver  corrodes  the  skin,  producing  black  stuns, 
which  may  be  removed  with  iodide  or  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  it  use  produces  a 
black  mark  (probably  metallic  silver  in  a  finely  divided  state)  upon  linen,  and  is 
hence  employed  in  most  permanent  inks. 

When  boiled  with  finely  divided  metallic  silver,  the  nitrate  appears  to  yield 
compounds  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  analogous  method  from  nitrate  of 
lead. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  fused  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  yields  chloride  of  silver,  oxygoi, 
and  anhydrous  nitric  acid  : — 

AgO.NO,+Cl=:AgCl+0+NO,. 

Dry  nitrate  of  silver  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  producing  a  compound  of  tbe 
formula  AgO.NO^tSNH,,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposed  by 
heat,  ammonia  being  evolved. 

If  nitrate  of  silver  be  dissolved  in  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, crystals  are  obtained,  of  the  formula  AgO.N03,2NH,  (ammouio-nitraU 
of  nilver). 

Uses. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  largely  used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  precipitation 
of  acids,  and  as  a  source  of  most  of  the  other  silver-salts.  It  is  also  employed 
both  internally  and  externally  in  medicine.  The  small  sticks  used  by  the  sar- 
geon  are  often  black  externally,  from  the  reduction  of  the  silver  by  contact  with 
metal  or  paper ;  sometimes,  even,  this  black  color  extends  throughout  the  mass, 
and  may  then  bo  duo  to  tho  presence  of  a  little  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  alio, 
employed  in  photogniphy. 

Hyposulphite  of  Silver,  AgO.S^O^ — This  salt  possesses  some  slight  in- 
terest, because  some  of  its  compounds  are  produced  when  the  alkaline  hyposul- 
phites are  employed  for  fixing  Daguerreotype  pictures  by  removing  the  unaltered 
silver  compound  from  tbe  surface  of  the  plate. 

Hyposulphite  of  silver  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  adding  a  dihte 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  potassa  to  a  slight  excess  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  the  precipitate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  eold  water,  and  be- 
comes black  on  exposure  to  light,  being  decomposed  into  sulphide  of  silver  aad 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  forms  compounds  with  other  hypowJplatM^ 
greater  stability. 
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The  affinity  of  oxide  of  silver  for  hyposolpharons  acid  is  so  treaty  that  it  is 
eapable  of  dcoomposinff  the  alkaline  hjposalphites,  separating  half  of  their  bases, 
and  forming  soluble  double  hyposulphites,  which  are  chaKaoterized  by  their  re- 
markably sweet  taste.  These  double  hyposulphites  may  also  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving chloride  of  silver  in  the  alkaline  hyposulphites,  and  precipitating  the 
double-salts  by  alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  Silver,  AgO.SO,. — The  sulphate  may  be  prepared,  either  by 

grecipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
J  dissolving  silver  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  sulphate  is  deposited 
on  cooling. 

Sulphate  of  silver  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colorless  prisms,  which  are  decom- 
posed only  at  a  high  temperature ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more 
so  in  liot  water ;  it  dissolves  to  a  greater  extent  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  precipitated  on  dilution. 

Sulphate  of  silver  dissolves  in  hot  ammonia ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
crystab  of  the  formuU  AgO.SO„2NH,. 

When  calcined  with  carbon,  sulphate  of  silver  yields  a  mixture  of  metal  and 
aolphide. 

CarhonaU  of  Silver  (AgO.CO,)  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  It  is 
white,  insoluble,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat. 

BiNOXiDE  OR  Peroxide  of  Silver,  AgO,. 

When  a  very  dilute  solutaon  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  galvanic 
current,  dark  gray  lustrous  needles  of  binoxide  of  silver  are  deposited  around 
the  positive  pole. 

Binoxide  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  temperature 
exceeding  the  boiling-point.  It  is  an  indifferent  oxide,  and  therefore  evolves 
oxygen  when  treated  with  oxygen-acids,  and  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
salts  of  silver  being  produced.  When  treated  with  ammonia,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  latter  reduces  the  binoxide  to  (prot-)  oxide,  nitrogen  being  disengaged. 

Chloride  of  Silver,  AgCl. 

§  326.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  found  in  nature  crystallized  in  cubes  (horn- 
nlver)  ',  it  is  purely  white,  lustrous,  and  translucent,  becoming  violet  or  brown 
by  exposure  to  light 

Chloride  of  silver  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride,  stirring  well,  and 
washing  the  precipitate  by  decantation.  Thus  obtained  it  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  accumulates  into  curdy  masses  when  stirred,  especially  if  a  little 
firee  nitric  acid  be  present 

When  exposed  to  light  it  becomes  violet,  and  ultimately  black;  diffused  day- 
light effects  this  slowly,  but  in  sunlight  the  change  takes  place  very  speedily. 
The  alteration  of  chloride  of  silver  by  exposure  to  light  is  said  to  be  due  to  a 
disengagement  of  chlorine,  and  a  reduction  of  the  chloride  to  a  subchloride, 
Agj-Ci,  for  it  does  not  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  or  under  nitric 
acid,  and  if  it  be  exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action  of  sunlight  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle,  a  strong  smell  of  chlorine  is  perceived  after  24  hours. 

Chloride  of  silver,  when  heated,  becomes  gradually  darker  in  color,  and  fuses 
at  500^  F.  (260^  C.)  into  a  brown  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a 
BUMS  much  resembling  horn  in  external  characters,  and  hence  termed  by  the 
mdoits  ham-ailver.  Fused  chloride  of  silver  volatilizes  to  a  slight  extent  when 
fv*^^  heated;  it  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

Il|i0  emoibles  ire  speedily  penetrated  by  chloride  of  silver  in  a  state  of 
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Thin  chloride  is  oompletelj  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  nitrio  acid.  Boiling 
coneentratod  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  a  slight  extent,  and  deposits  it  in 
oetohedra  when  evaporated  ;  the  chloride  of  silver  maj  also  be  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  water.     Concentrated  salphuric  acid  decompoees  it  slowly. 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda  decompose  chloride  of  silver  at  the  temperature  of 
ebullition,  forming  alkaline  chlorides  and  oxide  of  silver;  if  a  little  sugar  be 
added  in  tliis  experiment,  its  carbon  will  be  oxidiied  at  the  expense  of  the  oxide 
of  silver,  carbonate  of  potassa  being  formed,  and  the  silver  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  :— 

24AgO+C„H„0,i=12CO,+llHO+Ag^; 

Cane-^Mt/ar 

this  method  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver. 
It  is  also  reduced  when  fused  with  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  :^ 

AgCl +NuO.CO,=Ag+NaCl+q+CO, 

Chloride  of  silver  is  very  commonly  reduced  by  fusing  with  chalk  and  Axt- 
coal,  which  latter  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  by  appropriating  the 
oxygen  of  the  lime : — 

AgCl + CaO.CO,+ C.= Ag+Caa+3C0. 

Ammonia  readily  dissolves  chloride  of  silver,  forming  a  colorless  solation 
which  deposits  minute  crystals  of  the  chloride  when  evaporated,  either  spoatsne- 
ously  or  with  the  aid  of  heat  If  very  concentrated  ammonia  be  employed|  the 
solution  deposits  a  compound  of  ehloride  of  silver  with  ammonia. 

Chloride  of  silver  absorbs  I  i  eq.  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  with  cTolntion  of 
heat^  producinff  a  compound  which  gradually  gives  up  its  ammonia  spontaneoeslj, 
and  with  rapidity  when  very  cently  heated,  so  that  it  produces  a  sensation  of 
great  ci4d  when  placed  upon  the  skin.  It  will  l<e  remembered  that  this  eom- 
pimnd  is  umhI  for  the  preparation  of  liquefied  ammonia. 

Iknling  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potaMinniy  sodium,  barium,  strontiun, 
and  calcium,  are  capable  of  dissolving  chloride  of  silver,  forming  crystallizable 
double  ct^ujvundjK  vLioh  ai«  decompoMd  even  by  water,  but  much  more  readily 
by  c^»ncH.nit rated  nitric  acid, 
*  Ohloride  of  »lver  dijs^jk^ves  al$o  in  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  foming 
a  crvMalliwble  double  c\^m pound.* 

l\ire  cAfK^n  15  not  capable  of  decern {^>sing  chloride  of  silver  unless  water  be 
piv^nt^  when  hydrvvb^orio  acid  and  carK>nic  oxide  are  formed  : — 

Agi":-lIO^0=.Vr+HCl+W; 

<\><ai»«'Nn  chaivoal,  ibcTcfoi>^,  i»  capable  «:«:  reducing  the  chloride  at  a  hi^  tern- 
|>rr»iv.rc 

In'w  and  ff.;x>cVk^'4K^'iM'  di^'viic  </  Klver.  even  at  the  ordinarj  temperature, 
4«|wvaV.x  ;r,  rcoMVX^r  <i  :m  kriroc^biv-ffi:  acii,  when  the  nascent  hydrogen  is 
piNNSaKt  ;Sc  Ty>iakM»c  apfTi,. 

iVrwT.  i-r..  ar.:  *««i.i,  ^i^»^f  ci^'c^if  o:  silver  ia  the  drr  war. 

M.1W.TX  ?>aTiaaVx  Jico-wltvijik  :;.  ?,cai.:L£  4£  arcAiraa  01  £i.Ter. 

X*^:^  ys^/^TiT  ^-ww^MKc  rT  <-i.i.Y^S(  *c  sc'c/T  otf  t^ackciung  by  exposure  to 
'',cV«.  '»'«'  iv"7v.v«  K'  a,^.«:fcTtapr  f,-c  U*(  Tc."^£iiK34Tr  c^  |^4c^paph:e  pictured;  the 
yiK^  )>  >a-aMK^.v  'T  a  «W^  rvvoiu  ffm  w-.ii  a  K^rer  ficJstxca.  a&d  subsequently 
«vu  V") \-«^  ^iC  ti.v;>c«r .  w^vik  7cv%£aK^  a  iLiL  x  <-iux»e  ef  sll^r :  the  paper 
<»%  Y.'»»»,\v.  r.  a  v^tivra  *;t  r.\  \in  ;urt:*  .if  ih:  Ti»^;3J«  bav*  faa&nendy  changed 
«)y  i>>.Kv.*«^  «-<  mNtc,  m>£  tiie  ^i^^t^vn  »>  Ui<x  ix^a  Vt  w»iii£g  ^in  a  darkened 

:r  «,v«-.'  «i  ,>,    i.'(r«  r4  .•    m^v^^ur^     h^.'.  x,\ .  %d(^  iii%t  )ic  <teK3M  m  erT>faIs  ftoB  sack 
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The  roasted  ore  is  now  ground  in  mills  to  a  Tery  fine  powder,  and  introdnced 
into  strong  casks  made  to  revolve  around  a  horizontal  axis ;  in  these  casks  the 
ore  is  agitated  for  an  hoar  with  water  and  a  quantity  of  dean  iron.  The  finely 
divided  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal,  the  iron  heing  Converted 
into  chloride;  probably  the  presence  of  the  common  salt  in  solution  assists  this 
effect  by  dissolving  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  thus  presenting  it  to  the  iron  in  a 
finely  divided  condition.     The  copper  and  lead  are  also  reduced  by  the  iron. 

The  charge  for  each  of  the  revolving  easks  is  generally  about  1120  pounds  of 
roasted  ore,  83  gallons  of  water,  and  112  pounds  of  fragments  of  iron.  560 
pounds  of  mercury  are  then  introduced  into  each  cask,  and  the  turning  repeated 
for  about  eighteen  hours.  The  silver,  lead,  and  copper  are  dissolved  by  the  mer- 
cury, formiug  an  amalgam,  which  is  accumulated  by  filling  the  casks  with  water, 
and  again  turning  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  dntwn  off. 

This  amalgam  is  strained  through  strong  linen  cloths,  which  separate  the  ex- 
cess of  mercury,  leaving  upon  the  strainer  a  solid  amalgam  containing  about 
82.35  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

The  mercury  is  separated  either  by  distilling  the  amalgam  in  iron  cylinders 
provided  with  condensing- tubes  dipping  into  water,  or  by  placing  it  in  shallow 
iron  trajs  arranged  one  above  the  other,  and  covered  with  an  iron  dome  standing 
over  water ;  the  dome  is  heated  to  redness,  when  the  mercury  rises  in  vapor  from 
the  trays,  and  condenses  in  the  water. 

The  residual  metal  contains  usually  about  70  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  28  of 
copper,  with  traces  of  lead,  nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury.  It  is  re- 
fined by  cupellation. 

The  silver  obtained  by  cupelling  lead  on  the  large  scale  (as  described  at  p. 
480)  is  refined  by  a  second  cupellation  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  continued 
until  the  surfiice  of  the  fused  metal  remains  perfectly  bright^ 
-  In  the  American  process  of  amalgamation  the  roasting  is  omitted,  from  the 
scarcity  of  fuel,  and  the  silver  is  converted  into  chloride,  by  mixing  the  ore  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  roasted  copper-pyrites  (ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper),  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  The  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  copper  suffer  mutual  decompo- 
sition, yielding  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  copper,  which  acts  upon  the 
sulphide  of  silver  in  the  ore,  producing  sulphide  of  copper  and  chloride  of  silver.^ 
If  the  chlorido  of  copper  be  in  excess,  a  quantity  of  lime  is  added,  in  order  to 
decompose  it,  lest  a  loss  of  mercury  should  be  occasioned  by  its  conversion  into 
subchloride  at  the  expense  of  the  chloride  of  copper. 

Mercury  is  now  added  to  the  mass,  in  the  proportion  of  6  or  8  parts  for  every 
part  of  silver  to  be  extracted ;  the  chloride  of  silver,  dissolved  in  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  is  reduced  by  the  mercury,  part  of  which  b  converted  into 
aubchloride,  while  the  remainder  dissolves  the  silver. 

The  amalgam  is  then  treated  as  described  in  the  former  process. 

In  order  to  extract  the  silver  from  very  poor  ores,  they  are  fused  with  iron- 
pyrites,  and  the  argentiferous  sulphide  of  iron  thus  obtained  is  first  roasted,  and 
then  smelted  together  with  lead-ores,  when  argentiferous  lead  is  obtained,  from 
which  the  silver  is  separated  as  usual. 

In  some  parts  of  Mexico,  the  following  methods  are  substituted  for  the  amal- 
gamation process : — 

I.  The  ores  are  roasted  with  common  salt,  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver  ex- 
tracted from  the  mass  by  means  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  silver 
precipitated  by  metallic  copper. 

II.  The  sulphides  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  roasting,  the  mass  treftli 
with  water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  copper.  i 

*  According  to  Earsten,  sabchloride  of  copper  is  formed  and  Bolphur  separated  in  tb 
trte  Btate. 
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have  been  obtained  direotly,  the  compounds  AgG  and  AgC,  have  been  jmxlaced 
by  ifl;nitiDgy  respectively,  the  cuminate  and  the  maleate  of  silver. 

These  carbides  are  black,  insoluble,  and  infusible ;  when  heated  in  air,  they 
■moulder,  and  leave  a  residue  of  metallic  silver. 

The  alloys  of  silver  will  be  described  in  the  technical  history  of  the  metal. 
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§  327.  This  metal  occurs  in  a  native  state,  crystalliied  in  cubes,  or  forms 
derived  therefrom ;  native  silver  is  generally  alloyed  with  other  metals,  especially 
with  gold,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  and  is  often  disseminated  through  galeua  and 
copper-ores. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  found  in  nature  is  in  the  state  of  sulphide 
(brittle  silver-ore),  as  we  have  more  fully  explained  in  another  place. 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  silver  sometimes  occurs  in  the  fonn  of  chloride 
(kom^ilver). 

Carbonate  of  silver  has  also  been  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  ores,  from  which  the  metal  is  chiefly  extracted,  are  the  sulphide,  the  ao- 
timonial  sulphide,  the  native  alloy  of  silver  and  antimony,  and  the  chloride  of 
silver. 

Extraction  of  Silver. — ^The  processes  for  the  extraction  of  diver  from  its 
ores  may  be  coDveniently  divided  into^l.  Those  in  which  the  silver  is  oUuned 
as  a  by-product,  the  chief  object  being  to  obtain  another  metal  with  whidi  it  is 
associated ;  and,  2.  Those  in  which  the  extraction  of  silver  is  the  main  object  of 
the  process. 

Those  methods  which  belong  to  the  first  class  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
argentiferous  lead  and  oopper-ores ;  the  former  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
history  of  these  metals. 

When  copper-ores  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  silver  to  pav  for  extzmodon, 
they  are  smelted  as  usual,  when  an  argentiferous  copper  is  obtained ;  this  is 
fused  with  three  parts  of  lead,  the  resulting  alloy  cast  into  disks,  which  tre 
subjected  to  liquation,  i'.  e.  placed  upon  a  hearth  and  gradually  heated,  so  thit 
the  greater  part  of  the  lead  containing  the  silver  may  fuse  and  flow  off,  leaving 
a  porous  mass  of  et>ppcr,  alloyed  with  lead  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  silver. 
The  argentiferous  lead  is  then  subjected  to  cupellation. 

When  the  extraction  of  the  silver  from  its  ores,  properly  so  called,  is  to  be 
effected,  the  process  of  amalgamation  is  brought  into  use,  which  depends  upon 
the  affinity  of  silver  for  mercury. 

There  arc  two  processes  of  amalgamating  silver-ores,  one  of  which  is  carried 
out  in  Europe  (chiefly  at  Freiberg),  the  other  principally  in  America,  where  fuel 
is  less  easily  obtained. 

Since  these  processes  involve  somewhat  different  reactions,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  description  of  each  separately. 

The  ore  which  is  worked  at  Freiberg  contains  sulphide  of  silver,  associated 
with  much  iron-pyrites,  with  other  metallic  sulphides  and  an  earthy  gangue. 

A  mixture  of  different  specimens  of  ore  is  made,  containing,  at  most,  0.0023 
of  silver,  and  0.35  of  iron-pyrites. 

The  ore  is  now  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  common  salt,  and  roasted  in  a  reverben- 
tory  furnace:  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  are  thus  converted  into  sulphates, 
which  are  afterwards  partly  decomposed,  s\ilphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  the 
oxides  of  inm  and  copper  left ;  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  also  converted  into  sul- 
phate by  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper;  these  three  sulphates  are  decompoeed 
by  contact  with  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  high  temperature,  salphate  of  soda  bdng 
formed,  together  with  the  chlorides  of  iiOD,  oopperi  and  silver. 
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The  roasted  ore  is  now  ground  in  mills  to  a  very  fine  powder^  and  introduced 
into  strong  casks  made  to  revolve  around  a  horizontal  axis ;  in  these  casks  the 
ore  is  agitated  for  an  hoar  with  water  and  a  quantity  of  clean  iron.  The  finely 
divided  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal,  the  iron  heing  converted 
into  chloride;  probably  the  presence  of  the  common  salt  in  solution  assists  this 
effect  by  dissolving  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  thus  presenting  it  to  the  iron  in  a 
finely  divided  condition.     The  copper  and  lead  are  also  reduced  by  the  iron. 

The  charge  for  each  of  the  revolving  casks  is  generally  about  1120  pounds  of 
roasted  ore,  83  gallons  of  water,  and  112  pounds  of  fragments  of  iron.  560 
pounds  of  mercury  are  then  introduced  into  each  cask,  ana  the  turning  repeated 
for  about  eighteen  hours.  The  silver,  lead,  and  copper  are  dissolved  by  the  mer- 
oory,  forming  an  amalgam,  which  is  accumulated  by  filling  the  casks  with  water, 
And  again  turning  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  drawn  off. 

This  amalgam  is  strained  through  strong  linen  cloths,  which  separate  the  ex- 
0888  of  mercury,  leaving  upon  the  strainer  a  solid  amalgam  containing  about 
82.85  per  cent  of  mercury. 

The  mercury  is  separated  either  by  distilling  the  amalgam  in  iron  cylinders 
provided  with  condensing- tubes  dipping  into  water,  or  by  placing  it  in  shallow 
iron  trays  arranged  one  ai)ove  the  other,  and  covered  with  an  iron  dome  standing 
over  water }  the  dome  is  heated  to  redness,  when  the  mercury  rises  in  vapor  from 
the  trays,  and  condenses  in  the  water. 

The  residual  metal  contains  usually  about  70  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  28  of 
eopper,  with  traces  of  lead,  nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury.  It  is  re- 
fined by  cupellation. 

The  silver  obtained  by  cupelling  lead  on  the  large  scale  (as  described  at  p. 
480)  is  refined  by  a  second  cupellation  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  continued 
until  the  sur&ce  of  the  fused  metal  remains  perfectly  bright^ 
'  In  the  American  process  of  amalgamation  the  roasting  is  omitted,  from  the 
■eareity  of  fuel,  and  the  silver  is  converted  into  chloride,  by  mixing  the  ore  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  roasted  copper-pyrites  (ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper),  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  The  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  copper  suffer  mutual  decompo- 
aitioD,  yielding  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  copper,  which  acts  upon  the 
sulphide  of  silver  in  the  ore,  producing  sulphide  of  copper  and  chloride  of  silver.^ 
If  the  chloride  of  copper  be  in  excess,  a  quantity  of  lime  is  added,  in  order  to 
decompose  it,  lest  a  loss  of  mercury  should  be  occasioned  by  its  conversion  into 
subebloride  at  the  expense  of  the  chloride  of  copper. 

Mercury  is  now  added  to  the  mass,  in  the  proportion  of  6  or  8  parts  for  every 
pari  of  silver  to  be  extracted ;  the  chloride  of  silver,  dissolved  in  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  is  reduced  by  the  mercury,  part  of  which  b  converted  into 
rabchloride,  while  the  remainder  dissolves  the  silver. 

The  amalgam  is  then  treated  as  described  in  the  former  process. 

In  order  to  extract  the  silver  from  very  poor  ores,  they  are  fused  with  iron- 
pyiites,  and  the  argentiferous  sulphide  of  iron  thus  obtained  is  first  roasted,  and 
then  smelted  together  with  lead-ores,  when  argentiferous  lead  is  obtained,  from 
which  the  silver  is  separated  as  usual. 

In  some  parts  of  Mexico,  the  following  methods  are  substituted  for  the  amal- 
gamation process : — 

I.  The  ores  are  roasted  with  common  salt,  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver  ex- 
tracted firom  the  mass  by  means  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  silver 
pnemfatated  by  metallic  copper. 

XL  The  sulphides  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  roasting,  the  mass  treated 
irith  water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  copper. 

*  Aeeoiding  to  Karsten,  Babchloride  of  copper  is  formed  and  Bolphor  leparated  in  the 
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1828.  TiOBifiOAL  Huranr  ov  SiLVBL— The  bMfef  tf  this  «wH  Md  iii 
pnoperiy  of  ranrtiDg  li»  Mtm  of  air  and  of  w«ik  moMh,  nodflr  il  pmokil j 
vilaahb  for  Um  funettion  of  onuDenti  and  of  domeilio  nteiiab. 

We  hato  akeadj  adfortad  to  the  mo  of  some  aihw  eoapouudi  ia  ■odkiBo; 
Ihi  aiUmte  k  tlM  eniof  iHm  in  vhioh  thb  metal  is  emplojed ;  k  Jiaa  been  m> 
jnarkedy  in  patjenta  nader  treatment  with  tliaa  vemedj,  thai  etpeania  to  Mt 
oaame  tibeir  ikin  to  aaenme  a  purple  eolor  (from  ndlnotioii  of  aihnrf).  Tat 
mide  and  ohloride  of  ailTor  aie  alao  oonaaonally  employed;  the aofattioB  leraad 
^*  Hquor  (trgmUi  u^miaikaammmnmti"  is  prqaned  by  iliaaiiliiiig  the  ehlorids  ia 
ammonia,  and  jpartially  nentralinng  the  latter  with  hjdroahloiiGaflid. 

Pore  Mlveria  far  too  aoftfrr  any  uaeAdparpom;  it  ia  thmefbw  namJly  alloyed 
with  a  oertain  qoantity  of  oopper.  Theae  two  metak  wffl .  eemhinwi  wliin  fbmd 
together,  io  all  proportiona.  llie  alloya  thns  famed  are  km  jnalleaUe,  hudw, 
and  more  elaatk  than  silver  iteelf ;  tliey  are  white,  nakm  they  ooatain  a  eoa- 
aidembk  onantity  of  eopper.  The  eolor  of  tbme  alh^a  k  f^eiMmUy  impnifdi 
at  the  Burtiioe  by  heating  in  air  and  immecaing  the  metal  m  diloAa  ampham 
aehi,  whioh  dimolfm  out  the  oxide,  of  eoppff,  kaiing  a  aaperfeial  film  ef  nenly 
pore  silver. 

The  density  of  the  alloys  of  oopper  and  ailfar  k  lathsr  hiriier  tkan  woald  be 
iniernd  from  the  feapeotive  densities  of  the  two  amtak.  When  them  aUoys 
are  fused  and  allowed  to  oool  sIowIt,  the  mstsk  sspante  to  aomo  eKlent»  m  eon- 
aeqnenoe  of  the  diftrenee  in  their  mnc^pointa,  and  the  oooled  maaa  k  ilmefcrs 
not  homogeneooa.  If  more  than  -Ap  of  eopper  ha  pwasnt,  tte  alloy  omdiam  when 
ezpoeed  to  air  (and  its  nm  for  onunaiy  porpoaw  would  thewftwo  be  sMssded 
with  dsnptf).  When  healed  in  air,  llw  eopper  k  gmdnally  aaparalad  aa  esUs^ 
the  remaining  alloy  besoming  risher  in  silver.  Tm  greater  part  of  the  eoppv 
may  also  be  wpam^d  aa  anlphid^  by  heati^(  the  attoy  with  «  qmmtily  ef  asl- 
phur  insnflkient  to  eombiae  with  the  whoia. 

The olfcy  nnrf mifte aOser  eouMye  ef  B^Jaad, and inr  moat  artislsa  efd»> 
mmlio  ass,  eontaina  ILi  parte  efaUvtr  and  QM  parts  ef  aoprpar. 

The  older  speciamns  of  atandard  silver,  dating^  from  a  pmod  before  the  inti^ 
diMlion  of  the  method  of  parting  with  aalpharm  acid  (em  p.  899),  oonlam  s 
aamll  ^aantity  of  f^old,  whioh  k  kft  behind  as  a  dsA  P^pk  powder  on  boifisg 
the  alloy  with  nitne  aeM. 

iSM  and  silTer  may  also  be  ssade  Io  unite  in  all  proportiona,  but  the  metsb 
e^^pamtie'  lo  some  extent  when  the  fused  alky  k  allowed  Io  oool  alowly.  The 
d^^iiMiv  of  the  alk\T«%^e^  and  silver  knaariywha^wouU  be  predA^  Tbqr 
ar»  moM  fnnble  than  g^d^  and  are  superior  in  hardnsm  and  elaelieity  la  cither 
of  th^r  t^xasiituMt  aMk.  AUovs  of  gold  sad  aUvar  are  ftoquently  ompkyri 
fer  ofuaaMUlal  purpeeeik 

la  o^kr  i\^  confiK'  the  Kmuiy  ef  shar  upen  nrtrnks  of  mfeekr  ooat,  the  basw 
mtiaW  aiy»  ^>A«n  <«aied  with  ettiwr  by  diffaml  prnusBam,  the  aaoat  mttaiieliag  of 
wbkh  w«  pi^wiwd  ii^  awntkn> 

/>!Ut4V«  pi\>fifr^  (0  ealML  oshhss  in  eeneaing  pkim  of  oepper  with  sQver; 
(o  v4l^  tW,  iW  miAm^  <if  the  <i>wr  k  wall  okmrnd*  and  washed  over  with  t 
*^>l«iK>n  wf  euiav  \>f  tthner^  wlwb  off^aks  a  thsa  film  ef  thai  aaotal  i^en  ili 
«adiiii^v ;  a  fiaie  ^  tthrar^  rathir  kiger  than  the  osfpar,  k  then  applmd  Io  tk 
Ul^^rx  M^  )i»  «^%!IM  fM^i  iowm  ^tyr  tkeir  «f  ^  usppar;  the  two  are  th« 
appwv^A  v^  ^nIh44  i^^enopv  anHi  peioKa  eve<weBn  eeoBeeak 

AVArv^HM^V  ^  ifiwawd  K^cfvamag  a  film  ef  mhwr  wpoei  the  aarbesof 
tWaHN'^>«k  V\  wwMi>»,>f  iW  jja^oiMg  Wtitei^femanaaiaikaof  cy^ 
«^ <^i^i^>A^  ^*  yiMMSMWi ;  an ^weiaio ef  ihspioaam  wil  bo frwaid  ki  the  essrins 

IV  ^*^^^  ywM  ^vM«^  wbMSLhm  «  kar  wema  aofsmsd  oanaManhk  m- 

y^tSMUjv  as  eia  ^rsamtsit^ati^kefcmet  Ig'sukami^thamlvcrfrqm  aaotutioa 
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by  means  of  essential  oils  (or  grape-sngar),  the  -carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which 
r^ulilj  abstract  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  cause  the  precipitation 
of  the  metal. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  ulver  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  little 
ammonia,  and  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol;  to  this  mixture  are  added 
solutions  of  oil  of  cassia  and  oil  of  oloyes  in  alcohol ;  the  glass  to  be  silvered, 
having  been  thoroughly  freed  from  grease,  the  liquid  is  heated  in  it  to  about 
104®  F.  (40®  C.)i  for  two  or  three  hours ;  the  deposit  is  then  formed  upon  the 
sides,  and  is  washed,  dried,  and  varnished. 

For  the  analysis  of  alloys  of  silver,  we  refer  to  Quantitative  Analysis,  Spedal 
Methods. 

Analjf9u  of  Ores  of  Sdver^^JShe  amount  of  silver  in  the  ordinary  ores,  where 
it  is  associated  with  lead,  copper,  and  sulphur,  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  the 
wet  process. 

Such  ores  are  usually  assayed  by  reducing  the  copper  or  lead  to  the  metallic 
slate  (tee  pp.  889  and  482)  and  submittiitt  the  button  to  cvpellation  (tee  p. 
401). 

In  principle,  the  assay  of  silver  ores,  therefore,  is  very  similar  to  thai  of  auri- 
ferous ores  (tee  pw  402). 


TANTALUM  OR  COLUMBIUM,   NIOBIUM,  PELO- 

PIUM,  AND   ILMENIUM. 

§  829.  These  very  rare  metals  have  been-  extracted  from  cettaio  minerals 
known  as  tantaUiet  and  f/tlTo4omt<M€». 

Tantalum  (Ta)  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chkxride,  at  a  red  heat,  with 
ammonui.  It  is  a  black,  in&sible  powder,  which  assumes  a  metallic  lustre  when 
burnished.     Heated  in  air,  it  bums,  and  is  converted  into  tantalic  acid. 

Two  oaddet  of  tantalum  exist;  the  (prot-)  oxide,  TaO,  and  tantalic  acid,  Ta^O,. 

The  oxide  is  obtained  by  reducing  tantalio  acid  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal.    It  is  a  very  hard,  gray,  indifferent  substance,  insoluble  in  acids. 

Tantalic  add  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sesquichloride  of  tantalum 
with  water  containing  a  Uttle  ammonia ;  it  is  a  white,  infusible  substance,  which 
becomes  yellow  when  heated ;  tantalie  acid  dissolvee  in  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
fluoric adds.  Hydrated  tantalic  acid  reddens  litmus,  and  is  soluble  in  potassa. 
Its  salts  are  called  tantalatee. 

Setquichloride  of  tantalum  (Ta^Cl,)  b  obtained  in  yellow  prisms,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  tantalic  acid  and  carbon  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  It  is  fusible  and 
volatile. 

Setquisulphide  of  tantalum  (Ta^S,)  forms  a  gray  powder  with  metallic- lustre, 
obtained  by  heating  tantalic  acid  in  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Niobium  (Nb)  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  tantalum.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  which  is  converted  into  niobic  acid  when  heated  in  air;  it  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia,  but  may  be  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids. 

Niobtc  acid  (NbO,?)  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  (ter?)  chloride  of 
niobium  with  water;  it  is  a  white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
when  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  yields  the  alkaline  niobatet. 

Chloride  of  niobium  is  prepared  tike  sesquichloride  of  tantalum ;  and  is  vola- 

tUe. 

Sulphide  of  niobium  is  a  black,  crystalline  substance,  prepared  by  heating 
niobate  of  soda  in  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
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Pklopium  (Pe)  is  prepared  like  the  preoediog  metals,  and  much  resembles 
tantalum. 

Pelopic  acid  (PeO,?)is  prepared  by  decomposing  tbe  chlorine  oompoond  with 
water;  it  is  very  similar  to  tantalic  aoid^and  is  more  soloUein  hydrochloric  acid 
than  niobio  acid.     Its  salts  are  termed  pelopiate$. 

Chloride  and  mlphide  of  pdopium  resemble  the  oorresponding  oomponnds  of 
niobium,  and  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ilmenium^  has  been  found  by  Hermann,  in  place  of  tantalum,  in  the  yttro- 
tantalite  of  Siberia ;  it  is  described  as  very  similar  to  the  preceding  metals. 

The  hydrate  of  ilmenic  acid  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Extraction  of  tantalum,  niobium,  and  pdopium,  from  tantalites  and  yttro-tan' 
talite$,'^The8e  minerals  contain  tantalic,  niobio,  peloinc,  and  tungstic  acids,  in 
combination  with  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  uranium,  and  jrttria.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  method  employed  by  Berzelius  for  extracting  the  tantalic,  niobie,  and 
pelopic  acids. 

One  part  of  the  finely  dirided  mineral  is  fused,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  6 
or  S  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potassa.  The  mass  is  powdered,  and  the  soluble  sol- 
phates  extracted  by  repeatedly  boiling  with  water;  the  residue  which  conlains  the 
tantalic,  niobie,  and  pelopic  acids,  is  digested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  whieh 
dissolves  any  tunestic  and  stannic  acids,  and  converts  the  iron  into  sulphide. 
The  residue  is  washed,  and  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  till  it  be- 
comes white ;  in  order  to  free  it  from  silica,  it  is  dissolved  in  hydroflooiio  add, 
the  solution  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  inilel  as 
long  as  it  loses  weight,  when  all  the  silica  is  expelled  as  terfluoride  «  sffieon. 
The  three  acids  contained  in  the  mixture  are  separated  by  a  laborious  method 
founded  upon  the  different  volatility  of  the  oorresponding  chlorides. 

§  830.  In  the  fcdlowing  table,  the  chief  physical  properties  of  the  metab  ii 
oommon  use  are  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  readily  to  admit  of  comparison. 

Their  tenarity  is  represented  by  the  greatest  weight  which  can  be  supported  bj 
a  wire  of  y^  inch  in  diameter;  their  maUeahHityt  duetiiity,  and  fnsUnU^  ais 
iudioated,  lu  each  case,  by  a  number  denoting  its  rank  in  the  series;  thus,  the 
numbers,  1,1,  and  G,  affixed  to  gold,  show  this  metal  to  be  the  most  maUeaUe 
and  ductile,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  the  least  fusible. 


Name. 


Sp.  gr.       Tenacitj.  iMalleabilitj. 


lr\m 7.7  I     705 

YMw ;  6.9  26 

iVpwr :  8.8  j     385 

Uiid :  19.3  i     191 

rUtiuum 21.0  ;     361 

t^n 7.3  47 

l.Nia 11.5  20 

sSklw 10.5  I     250 


DuotUity.  I  FonlnUtj. 
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4 

7 

6 

8 

5 
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1 

5 
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2 

7 
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6 
8 
1 
2 
4 


The  existence  of  this  metal  has  been  denied  by  Roae. 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

{  881.  The  term  analyns  implies  the  resolution  of  oompouDd  bodies  into  their 
eomponentS)  and  is  distinguished  as  proocimate  or  ultimate  analysis,  acoording 
as  the  substance  nnder  examination  is  resolved  into  its  proximate  constituents,  or 
into  its  elements ;  thus,  the  proximate  analysis  of  sulphate  of  potassa  consists  in 
the  resolution  of  this  salt  into  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa,  which  are  its  proximate 
eoBStifeQents ;  whereas,  it  would  be  the  object  of  an  ultimate  analysis  to  decompose 
it  into  snlphnr,  oxygen,  and  potassium,  which,  since  they  are  elements,  are  the 
limits  beyond  which  analysis  cannot  proceed. 

Hence,  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  apparent  to  all ; 
in  fiiet^  analysis  may  be  esteemed  the  basis  of  all  chemical  science ;  and,  indeed, 
branch  of  knowledge  is  sometimes  defined  as  that  which  teaches  the  compo- 
of  all  kinds  of  matter;  and  analysis,  as  above  explained,  is  the  operation 
by  which  the  composition  is  ascertained. 

The  separation  of  the  constituents  of  compound  bodies  is  effected  by  oonvertinff 
either  the  constituent  to  be  separated,  or  that  other  portion  of  the  compound 
finom  which  we  intend  to  separate  it,  into  a  form  difierent  from  that  which  it 
originally  possessed ;  thus,  in  the  analysis  of  the  inferior  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the 
oxygen  is  separated  by  metallic  copper,  with  which  it  enters  into  combination, 
and  the  gai  is  thus  separated  in  the  form  of  a  tolid  (oxide  of  copper) ;  again, 
osygen  may  be  separated  from  the  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  analysis  of  tiiis  sub- 
stance, by  means  of  hydrogen,  which,  at  a  high  temperature,  converts  the  oxygen 
into  steam,  thus  removing  it,  in  a  gauout  form,  from  its  iolid  combination. 

PrecipkfUiim^  however,  is  most  frequently  employed  for  the  separation  of  sub- 
stanoes  from  each  other.  This  operation  consists  in  the  conversion  of  one  con- 
stituent partof  a  liquid  into  a  solid  form,  when  it  may  be  separated  by  mechanical 
means;  this  may  be  effected  either  by  changing  the  chemical  nature  of  the  oon- 
stitoent  to  be  separated,  or  that  of  the  liquid  in  which  this  constituent  is  dissolved ; 
the  first  method  is  illustrated  by  the  separation  of  baryta  from  the  nitrate  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  add,  which  converts  the  baryta  into  an  insoluble  sulphate, 
wiubt  the  second  mode  of  precipitation  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  separation  of 
oxide  of  copper  from  the  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  potassa,  which  converts  the 
sulphuric  acid  (in  which  the  oxide  of  copper  was  dissolved)  into  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  a  solution  of  this  salt  being  incapable  of  dissolving  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per, this  latter  is  predpitated. 

From  these  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
affinities  nnder  varionsoonditions  is  of  very  great  service  to  the  analytical  chemist, 
who  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  chemical  relations  of  the  most  common 
basesi  and  salts,  which  he  will  apply  in  the  course  of  analysis,  and  it  is 
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therefore  almost  indtspennble  to  acquire  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  geneml 
chemistrj  before  entering  upon  the  stndj  of  analysiB ;  and  although  one  who 
has  not  thus  qualified  himself  maj  attain  to  great  readiness  in  the  application  of 
this  instrument  of  investigation!  and  great  familiarity  with  the  ssystematic  coone 
marked  out  for  him,  he  will  find  that  every  case  not  provided  for  in  the  general 
rules  will  be  fraught  with  difficulties  which  are  insuperable  to  one  whose  whole 
knowledge  consists  only  in  a  mechanical  familiarity  with  a  certain  rontine  of  pro- 
cesses and  manipulations,  and  is  not  founded,  as  it  should  be,  upon  a  correct 
acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter  and  of  their 
various  combinations. 

Qualitative  anafynut  shows  us  merely  the  nature  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
substance,  whilst  the  determination  of  their  quantity  is  the  object  of  a  qua^tita- 
five  analifm;  of  course,  a  quantitative  analysu  must  be  preceded  by  a  qualita- 
tive ;  we  must  know  what  tne  ingredients  are,  before  we  attempt  to  ascertain 
their  amount. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  stndy  of  qualitative  analysis  is,  obvioosly,  to 
acquaint  ourselves,  first,  with  the  properties  of  those  snb^anoes  the  detection 
and  separation  of  which  we  have  in  view;  then  to  ascertain  how  fiur  these  proper- 
ties are  modified,  when  the  various  substances  exist  together  in  m  oompound  or 
mxiture;  and  lastly,  to  deduce  from  these  observations  methods  of  effecting  their 
separation.  And  here  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  difforenoe  between  kdmg 
and  anaf^it ;  we  test  for  any  particular  sabstanoe  by  ebeiliDg  eome  property 
peculiar  to  itself,  such  as  a  change  of  color  or  production  of  aome  pecoKar  odor, 
which  would  not  afford  us  any  assistanoe  in  the  separatum  of  meh  boiUei^  t.  e.  in 
the  analysis  of  their  combinations. 

Oreat  caution  is  obviously  essential  to  sneoenfnl  analysis;  it  ia  well  to  bring 
the  greatest  amount  of  evidence  to  support  the  presenee  of  any  eabetaoee,  I7 
eliciting  as  many  as  possible  of  the  properties  of  that  lahetence;  and  we  mnl» 
above  lul,  beware  of  jumping  to  oonelonons,  as  it  is  termed,  by  aooeptiog  a  ^tii 
of  evidence  in  which  a  few  links  are  wanting,  beeause  we  imajpne  that  tne  impro- 
baUUty  of  our  mistaking  the  body  in  question  is  greater  than  the  oonfirmatioo 
which  the  presence  of  these  links  would  afibrd.  We  mnst  also,  by  dint  of  kng 
pmotioe  in  the  analysis  of  bodies  of  known  composition,  learn  to  assign  to  eaeh 
iiulioation  its  own  pmper  weight,  and  no  more  ;  otherwise,  by  exaggerating  its 
valuo,  wo  aro  in  daugor,  either  of  inferring  the  presence  of  any  substance  from 
pnxtf  which  is  really  insufficient,  or  of  setting  it  down  as  absent  upon  the  testi- 
miHiy  of  a  reaction,  the  failure  of  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  some  modifying 
cause  with  which  wo  may  be  nnacquainted. 

Tlium  tix)  much  ivliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  color  snd  appearanci 
(vf  prtH.M|>itACc9,  which  may  be  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes;  but  we 
should  ntthcr  Icam  to  rv-c^^iie  them  by  their  chemical  relations,  their  sol ubilitj, 
injKUubiUiy,  \c.«  which  charaoters  are  generally  as  constant  as  the  others  aie 
li«Mc  to  oh^nco. 

The  cliciuicAl  !in»ly»t,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  hisstadies,  generally 
tiiuN  it  nilv.int,i^cous  to  note  down  each  step  taken,  with  its  result,  and  the  con- 
oluMou  drawn  fr\Mii  ic;  jtuch  notes  not  only  enable  him  to  discover  and  retrieve 
ji)i\  cn>«r  utco  which  he  ui\v  have  &llen,  bat,  if  preserved,  are  very  useful  kt 
ivU^^nce  :imi  cvHiiparuHMi. 


vrr.VKVTl  S    VSKD   IN   QUALITATIVE    ANALTSIS. 

^  S:%vV  The  urivtntc.^  n\pi«ite  for  the  practice  of  qmlilative  ennljas  is  very 
xMitfOo;  t!  c  f\v!  *««r.^  *>!  v>Mnrri:K^»  all  tkMe  instruments  with  which  the  student 
mhcaUl  |u\'\ui«  himfetf  al  lh« 
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TwooithnoiBUtuof  0«rma»Utl-tiibe*, 

asd  stood  with  draining  pegt;  frrtuA 

for  eleaainK  the  tabes. 
A  b^~titbe  hdder.     {Via.  70.) 
A  few  glaujiauidt  etpable  of  oantuning 

fena  eight  onncea  to  hmlf  an  onnoe. 
A  aeleetioa  of  Berlin  dithet,  sad  of  Ber- 

tin  erveibla  (^.  71}  with  oarers.' 
Small  Jbuk»  of  GflrmaD  glais,  holding 

from  fear  to  eight  oanoes. 
CHam  rod  and  ti£e  of  Tarioos  sises. 
A  teaikuig-bolUe  otHituning  abont  tax- 

l«eB  oanees.  (Kg.  72.) 
A  mirit-lamp.  rRs.  73.) 
A  lew  Oerman  beaJeert,  from  one  to 

A  Pf^  '^'^  mortar  of  Berlin  or  of 
Wedgwood  wan. 


Small  land-traif. 

Walelk-^aiMt. 

Oork-borert  (S\a.  74),  roond  and  (risa- 

galsr^Usf,  sctMorf. 
Ciyrh-r<up,  tpalula. 
A  anmber  of  the  best  eorln. 
A  few  lengths  of  small  vtdeoMaed  liih- 

Small  erucil)le4ongi. 

A  few  iron  tpoouM  ;  iron  wire  ^iangla 

for  suppdrting  uraoiblea,  &o> 
VWati^tbbAopipe. 
Platinum  tnrs  and/oH 
Saiall  retort- ftandL 
Good  JUtering-paper. 
Bhte  and  red  libnv^ptgxrt. 
Sviphuretted  hydrvgen  apparaHu.  (Elg. 
7fi.) 


Fig.  71. 


Kg.  78. 


>  Meissen  w*r«  may  be  sabstltnted  fat  these. 
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The  particulan  to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  these  different  apperttns, 
as  well  aa  the  preoantions  in  Uieur  nae,  haTe  been  in  great  meaanre  deeeribed 
already;  we  need  therefore  only  subjoin  here  a  few  remarks,  especially  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  apparatus  in  qualitative  analysis. 

The  most  conrenient  teU4ube»  will  be  found  to  be  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  they  should  be  made  of  yeiy 
thin  German  glass,  and  fumiahed  with  a  smooth  lip,  but  no  spout.  A  few 
wider  tubes  will  also  be  found  useful  for  boiling  liquids.  The  test-tubes  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  after  use,  by  brushing;  Uiey  should  then  be  rinsed  with 
distilled  water,  and  inverted  upon  Uie  draining-pegs. 

The  funneU  should  be  plain,  not  ribbed,  and  idie  sides  should  ferm,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  stem. 

The  Berlin  crwiblet  should  be  of  uniform  thickness,  and  provided  with  light 
covers;  in  capacity,  they  should  vary  from  one  to  four  flnidraohms,  the  latter 
sise  being  the  most  useful. 

Porcelain  dither  for  qualitative  analysis  should  vary  in  siie,  from  one  pint  to 
half  an  ounce ;  they  should  be  nearly  hemispherical  in  shape,  and  should  have 
a  spout  to  pour  from ;  it  is  better  to  have  them  glaied  within  and  witboot 
These  dishes  are  often  required  to  stand  the  application  of  a  red  heat^  and,  io 
this  respect,  the  Berlin  ware  is  much  preferable  to  any  other. 

TheyZcixA-^  employed  in  analysis  should  be  very  thin,  flattened  at  the  botton, 
and  provided  witb  a  lip  like  that  of  a  test-tube ;  such  flasks  should  be  heated  oa 
a  sand-bath. 

GUjm  rod  is  very  useful  for  making  stirrera;  for  this  purpose,  the  rod 
should  be  rather  thin)  is  cut  into  lengths  varying  from  three  to  twelve  u 
the  ends  of  which  are  rounded  in  the  outer  Uowpipe-flame. 

The  characten  by  which  glau  tubing  should  be  selected,  have  been  already 
mentioned;  the  most  convenient  siie  for  use  in  analysis  has  an  internal  dianettf 
of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch;  some  English  tube  should  be  provided  fox  bead- 
ing, and  a  few  lengths  of  German  glass  for  reduction  tubes,  m. 

In  a  former  page,  we  have  described  the  tDcahmg-hoiile  in  ordinary  use  (p.  92); 
the  one  here  figured  may  be  used  with  hot  water. 

The  beakeri  should  be  without  a  punty-mark,  very  thin  and  uniform ;  thej 
should  be  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  never  by  the  bare  flame. 

A  small  mortar  of  Berlin  porcelain,  capable  of  containing  about  eight  ounces, 
will  be  fouud  most  useful. 

The  tcafch-glasse*  should  be  made  of  thin,  well-annealed  glass;  they  will 
generally  bear  heating  upon  the  sand-bath,  but  rarely  over  the  flame. 

The  cr\iciUe-tangt  in  general  use  are  made  of  iron,  but  it  is  very  advantageous 
to  have  them  tipped  with  platinum,  although  they  become  then  very  much  more 
expensive.  The  ordinary  iron  tongs  should  not  be  emploved  for  lifting  dishes 
containing  liquids  likely  to  corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  to  become  contaminated 
with  this  meted. 

An  iron  retort-stand  with  three  or  four  movable  brass  rings,  finom  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  serves  to  support  funnels,  dishes,  and  crucibles;  the  latter 
should  never  be  supported  directly  by  the  ring  of  the  retort-stand,  always  upon 
a  triangle. 

Qualitative  filtering-paper  should  be  moderately  strong,  and  ahould  allow 
liquids  to  pass  pretty  rapidly;  when  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured 
through  a  filter  made  of  this  paper,  it  should  take  up  no  alumina  or  earthj 
phosphate  (which  may  be  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  by  excess  of  am- 
monia), nor  any  traces  of  lime  (detected  by  adding  ammoiua  in  excess,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  would  produce  a  while  precipitate). 

The  blue  and  red  litmuM-papen  ahould  be  made  of  opaque  very  thinly  siaed 
paper,  not  too  strongly  tinted. 
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The  mlphureUed  hydrogen  apparahu  consists  of  a  generatiiig  botUe  (capable 
of  oontaining  aboat  twelve  ounces)  famished  with  a  fannel-tube  for  addinff  the 
acidy  and  wiUi  a  tabe  bent  at  right  angles,  connected,  bj  means  of  caoutchonc, 
with  a  second  glass  tube  which  conveys  the  gas  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  bottle, 
oontaining  a  little  water  to  free  it  from  mechanically  suspended  impurities;  from 
this  wash-bottle,  another  tube  proceeds,  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles;  to 
the  disengaged  extremity  of  this  tube,  there  is  attached,  by  a  connector,  a  straight 
piece  of  tube,  which  serves  to  convey  the  gas  into  any  solution  through  which 
we  intend  to  pass  it 


REAGENTS  USED  IN  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

§  333.  The  reagents  employed  in  qualitative  analysis  come  next  under  con- 
sideration. 

Reagend  are  the  substances  employed  by  the  analyst  in  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  a  body  under  examination ;  they  are  usually  divided  into  general  and  special 
reagents ;  the  former  designation  is  commonly  applied  to  those  substances  which 
are  used  to  separate  bodies  into  different  groups,  and  the  latter,  to  those  employed 
to  distingubh  the  members  of  these  groups  from  each  other.  We  shall,  however, 
give  a  wider  sense  to  the  term  general  reagenU,  and  employ  it  to  denote  all  those 
which  are  frequently  used  in  analysis,  whilst  the  tpecial  reagents  are  such  as  are 
only  nsed  to  detect  individual  substances. 

The  general  reagents  are  most  conveniently  arranged  over  the  workinff-table 
within  reach  of  the  operator,  whilst  the  special  reagents  may  be  placed  in  any 
oUier  pari  of  the  laboratory. 

In  the  following  list,  we  have  adopted  this  division  into  general  and  special 
reagents ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  comparatively  small  quantities  of  the 
special  reagents  are  employed,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

Genebal  Keaoknts. 

In  solution. 


1.  Coneentnted  sulphuric  acid  (HO.SO,). 

2.  Dilute  "  " 

8.  Concentrated  hydroehlorio  aeid  (HCl) 
4.  IHlnte  "  " 

6.  Coaeentrated  nitric  add  (HO.NOJ 

6.  Dilute  "        "  __ 

7.  Aoetio  add  (HO.G^H.O^sHO.A).    __ 

a  Tartaric  add  (2HO.G3H/),(^HO.T). 

9.  Hydrosnlphnnc  acid  (HS). 

10.  Potaoaa  (KO.HO). 

11.  Fenrocyanide  of  potasdnm  (E.Cy.Fess 

12.  Carbonate  of  soda  (NaO.GO,). 


18.  Phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.PO(). 

14.  Ammonia  (NH^O). 

15.  Sesqoioarbonate  of  ammonia  (2NH.0.8 

CO,). 

16.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  (NH.O.C.O,}. 

17.  Chloride  of  ammoniom  mH^Cl). 

18.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  (KH^S). 

19.  Chloride  of  barium  (BaOl). 

20.  Lime  (CaO.HO). 

21.  Salphate  of  lime  (CaO.SO,). 

22.  Chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl). 
28.  Sesquichloride  of  iron  (FCgCl^. 


In  ih$  toUd  itaie. 


24.  Hiteate  of  ^tassa  (KO.KO^). 

25.  Carbonate  of  potasaa  and  soda  (KO. 

CO|-(-NaO.CO,). 
28.  QyaaiOe  of  potasdnm  {KC^amKCj). 


27.  Carbonate  of  soda  (KaO.COg). 

28.  Biborate  of  soda  (Na0.2B0,). 

29.  Hydrate  of  lime  (CaO.HO). 
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SpEaAL  Reagents. 

In  solution. 


1.  Sulpbnrons  acid  (SO,). 

2.  Ozalio  acid  (HO.C.O-sHO.O). 

8.  HydrofluosUicic  acid  (8HF.28iF^. 

4.  Sulphate  of  potassa  (K0.80.). 

6.  Bichromate  of  potassa  (K0.2CrO,). 

6.  Acetate  of  potassa  (KO.A)  [m  contider- 

ablt  ^aniity], 

7.  Ferricyanide  of  potassimn  (E.Cj.Fe^s 

K,Cfdj). 

8.  Sulphite  of  ammonia   (NH^O.SO,)  [in 

conaiderahU  quantity']. 

9.  Baryta  (BaO.HO)  [w  eomiderable  qutm- 

tUy}, 


10.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Mg0.80 J. 

U.  Nitrate  of  cobalt  (CoO.NO.). 

12.  Sulphate  of  manganese  (MnO.SO,). 

18.  Acetate  of  lead  (PbO.T). 

14.  Sulphate  of  copper  (CuO.SO^. 

16.  Chloride  of  mercury  (HgCl). 

16.  Chloride  of  tin  (SnQ). 

17.  Bichloride  of  platinum  (PtCl.). 

18.  Nitrate  of  silrer  (AgO.NO J  [Mcwuubr- 

able  quantity"], 

19.  Alcohol  (C.H.OJ. 

20.  Ether  (C^H^O). 

21.  Solution  of  indigo  (C^H^O^ 


In  tki  solid  ttate. 


22.  Chlorate  of  potassa  (KO.ClOg). 
28.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  (NaO. 
NH^O.HO.PO^). 

24.  Hydrate  of  baryU  (BaO.HO). 

25.  Dry  chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl). 

26.  Carrara  marble  (CaO.CO,). 

27.  Sulphate  of  iron  (FeO.BO^. 


28.  Binozide  of  manganese  (MnOA 

29.  Granulated  sine  (Zn). 

30.  Copper  foil  or  wire  (On). 

81.  Starch  (C,aH^O  J. 

82.  Sulphur  (8J. 

88.  Sulphide  of  iron  (FeS). 


It  is  obvioas  that  these  reagents  should  all  be  peifeoUj  pare,  bot  sinee,  n 
many  cases,  it  is  ezceediDgly  difficult  to  procure  the  substaiioes  in  a  state  of  abao* 
lute  purity,  it  is  allowable  to  employ  them,  although  slightly  eontaminaled,  pio- 
Tided  that  the  impurities  are  kuown  to  the  operator,  and  are  not  such  as  will 
interfere  with  the  particular  use  of  the  reagent  in  question. 

Since  this  subject  possesses  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  now  proeeed 
to  consider  the  particular  impurities  to  which  each  reagent  is  liable,  and  the  man- 
ner of  testing  for  them  ;  noticing,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  use  to  which  the 
reagent  is  applied,  unless  this  has  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  section. 

General  Reagents  employed  in  Solution. 

Oonctntrateti  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  sold  by  opentive 
chemists  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes ;  it  should  be  colorless,  and  free  from 
nitric  acid,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  diluting  it  with  an  equal  volnne  of 
water,  allowing  the  mixture  to  become  nearly  cool,  and  adding  a  crystal  of  ml- 
phate  of  iron ;  if  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  at  rest  for  some 
minutes,  a  brown  halo  wUl  form  around  the  crystal  if  the  least  trmee  of  nitiie 
acid  is  present. 

Perfectly  pure  (distilled)  sulphurio  acid  is  necessary,  howoTer,  for  some  ]W- 
poses;  this  should  be  tested  especially  for  sulphate  of  lead,  nitrio  aoid,  and  am- 
nions acid. 

The  presence  of  sulphate  of  lead  may  be  readily  ascertained  bj  mixioff  the 
acid  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  when  this  impurity  wouEi  be 
thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate. 

Nitric  acid  may  be  tested  for  as  above. 

Arscnious  acid  should  be  sought  by  Marsh'i  ietij  whibh  will  be  desttibed 
hereafter ;  this  is  not  a  common  impurity  of  sulphuric  add  at  the  pieaent  day. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared  by  mixing,  in  a  beakeTi  one  meeraie  of  the 
concentrated  acid  with  six  measures  of  water. 

Sulphurio  acid,  in  the  oonoentrated  state,  is  ehiefly  mad  ftr  efolnug  nl- 
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phoretted  hydrogen,  and  for  decomposing  certain  salts,  for  which  purposes  it 
need  not  be  absolutely  pure.  The  dilute  acid  is  generally  used  for  precipitating 
lead,  baryta,  &c.,  and  should  therefore  be  free  from  all  impurities. 

CanceniraUd  hydrochloric  acid  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.20, 
and  must  be  perfectly  colorless.  The  impurities  most  likely  to  occur  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  are  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphurous  add,  free  chlorine, 
and  chloride  of  iron,  which  latter  usually  imparts  a  yellow  tint  to  the  acid.  The 
sulphate  of  soda  may  be  detected  by  diluting  the  acid  with  four  or  five  measures 
of  water,  and  adding  chloride  of  barium,  when  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  will  make  its  appearance.  The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  boiling  the  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  which  converts 
the  SO,  into  SO,,  diluting  with  much  water,  and  adding  chloride  of  barium. 

If  the  hydrochloric  acid  contains  free  chlorine,  it  will  decolorize  solution  of 
indigo. 

Iron  may  be  tested  for  by  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  acid,  and  then 
a  drqp  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  will  produce  a  greenish-black  precipitate 
or  tinge,  due  to  sulphide  of  iron. 

IHire  hydrochloric  acid  should  leave  no  residue  when  evaporated  on  platinum. 

One  measure  of  hydrochloric  add  should  be  mixed  with  two  measures  of 
water,  for  the  preparation  of  the  dilute  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  employed  where  a  free  mineral  acid  is  required, 
the  nature  of  which  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  since  it  is  not  liable  to  alter 
bodies  by  oxidation,  like  nitric  add,  nor  to  form  insoluble  compounds,  like  sul- 
phuric add;  thus  it  is  very  frequently  employed  as  a  solvent  in  analysis,  and 
should  therefore  be  absolutely  pure. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  used  in  analysis  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.48  to 
1.60.  It  is  liable  to  contain  inferior  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO,  and  NO  J,  sul- 
phates of  potassa  and  soda,  and  chlorine. 

The  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  impart  a  red  or  yellow  color  to  the  acid,  and,  for 
most  purposes,  are  not  objectionable. 

The  sulphates  of  potassa  and  soda  may  be  detected  by  diluting  largely  with 
water,  and  testing  with  chloride  of  barium. 

If  the  add  contains  chlorine,  it  will  give  a  white  predpitate  of  chloride  of 
silver,  upon  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Pure  nitric  acid  should  leave  no  remdue  on  platinum. 

DUute  nitric  acid  is  a  mixture  of  one  measure  of  the  concentrated  add  with 
two  measures  of  water. 

intric  add  is  ffenerally  used  as  an  oxidising  agent,  and  but  rarely  as  a  simple 
Mlvant;  for  the  Utter  purpose  the  dilute  add  is  generally  employed. 

Acetic  ilcilti.— The  ordinary  acetic  acid  of  the  druggists  is  suffidently  strong 
tat  most  purposes.  It  should  be  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of 
banaa,  and  for  solphurous  add  with  the  same  reagent,  after  having  heen  boiled 
with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water ;  pure  acetic  acid  must  not  be 
diaocdored  by  hydrosulphuric  add,  and  should  volatilise  entirely  when  heated. 
Aoetio  add  is  generally  used  in  analysis,  where  a  vegetable  acid  is  required. 

Tartaric  acui  of  commerce  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes  of  analysis ;  it 
■hoold  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  cold  saturated  solution,  prepared  by  agitating 
tli6  erystals  with  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  latter 
till  no  more  is  dissolved ;  this  solution  decomposes  after  some  days,  depositing 
wldta  flodcB,  whieh,  however,  do  not  interfere  materially  with  the  applications 
«f  ftfcanagsnt 

Xfydrfmdpkwrie  acid  is  merely  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  washed 

E;  this  reagent  should  be  kept  in  bottles  nearly  filled  with  it,  and  well  stopped, 
M  it  is  npidlj  oxidiieoi  by  contact  with  air;  it  should  be  freshly  prepared 
tvo  or  thrao  days.    Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  useful  gene- 
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ral  reagents,  rinoe,  by  predpitttiDg  salphides  of  yarioiiB  colon,  it  enables  ns  to 
recogDixe  many  metals  with  great  fiunlity. 

FoUuta  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  pemctly  pure,  and  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, none  but  pure  potassa  sboald  be  used  in  analysis,  it  is  very  far  too  costly 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  we  therefore  generally  content  oiirselyes  with  such  as 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  impurity. 

The  ordinary  impurides  of  solution  of  potassa  are  silica,  alnminay  carbonic 
add,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  add,  and  oxide  of  lead.^ 

Silica  may  be  detected  in  solution  of  potassa,  by  adding  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  flakes  of  silica  will  remain  insoluble ;  if  alumina  is  present,  it 
will  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  hydrochloric  solntion  filtered  from  the 
silica. 

The  carbonic  acid  will  be  indicated  by  the  effervescence  which  takes  place 
when  the  solution  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  objectionable  in  most  of  the  applications  of  potasBi. 

The  solution,  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  tested  for  nl- 
phnric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium. 

The  presence  of  hydrochloric  add  may  be  shown  by  addnlating  with  nitiio 
acid,  and  testins  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Oxide  of  lead  may  be  tested  for  with  hydrosulphuric  add,  which  will  fbniiiii 
a  black  predpitate  of  sulphide  of  lead. 

Good  potassa  should  contain  only  small  quantities  of  mlica,  alumina,  sulphorie 
add,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  should  effervesce  but  slightly  with  acids,  and  shoild 
be  free  from  oxide  of  lead. 

The  analyst  should  also  have  a  small  store  of  pure  potassa  (alooM-polam^ 
as  it  is  termed),  for  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  test  for  mlica  and  alunisi 
with  great  minuteness. 

Potassa  is  chiefly  used  for  dissolving  certain  metallic  oxides  (for  example, 
alumina  and  oxide  of  sine),  and  thus  separating  them  from  others  which  ire 
insoluble  in  this  alkali. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Fotamum. — This  salt,  as  it  is  found  in  commerce,  maybe 
employed  as  a  reagent ;  one  part  of  the  crystals  is  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water. 
It  is  used  as  a  special  test  for  iron,  copper,  &c. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  employed  in  analysis  should  be  perfectly  pure;  it  is 
liable  to  bo  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  silica,  hydrate  of  soda, 
alumina,  and  lime.  Its  aqueous  solution  may  be  tested  for  sulphuric  add  with 
chloride  of  barium,  after  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  for  chlorine 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  adding  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  for  silica,  by  evaporat- 
ing the  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  dryness,  and  redis- 
soiving  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  when  flakes  of  silica  would  be  left  behind; 
alumina  may  be  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  thus  obtained,  by  ammonia, 
and  lime  will  then  be  indicated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

If  sulphide  of  sodium  be  present,  the  aqueous  solution  will  give  m  aomewhit 
gray  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  should  throw  down  white  carbonate 
of  lead  only,  if  the  specimen  be  perfectly  pure. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  hydrate  of  soda  is  present  in  a  specimen  of 
the  carbonate,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  is  mixed  with  solntion  of  dilo- 
ride  of  barium,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced;  this  predpitate  of  cs^ 
bonate  of  .baryta  is  rapidly  filtered  off,  and  a  piece  of  reddened  litmns-paper 
immersed  in  the  filtrate;  if  the  latter  evince  an  alkaline  reaction,  it  ia  a  proof  of 
the  presence  of  hydrate  of  soda  in  the  original  solution. 

1  This  last  impurity  is  avoided  if  the  potassa  he  kept  in  betflaa  ef  Gansan  ^hai^  wkkfc 
contains  no  lead,  instead  of  in  those  of  ordinary  fliat-^aaSb 
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The  soladoii  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  use  in  analysis  is  best  prepared  by  dis- 
solving  the  salt  in  so  much  warm  water  that  the  solution  shall  be  saturated 
when  cold. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  in  frequent  use  for  neutralising  acid  solutions  where  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  ammonia,  and  for  decomposing  certain 
salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  would  be  destroyed  if  dissolved  in  acids. 

Fhosphafe  of  toda  is  met  with  in  commerce  of  sufficient  purity  for  analytical 
purposes ;  one  part  of  the  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  six  parts  of  water. 

Solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  should  be  kept  in  bottles  of  German  glass,  since 
it  acts  upon  common  flint-glass,  giving  rise  to  an  opaque  precipitate  of  phosphate 
of  lead. 

Ammonia  is  one  of  the  most  important  reagents  in  the  laboratory;  it  is  pre- 
pared of  suitable  strength  by  mixing  the  solution  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0.87 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Solution  of  ammonia  is  very  seldom  impure; 
it  may  contain  chloride  of  ammonium,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  sometimes 
traces  of  lime;  the  chlorine  may  be  detected  by  adding  excess  of  nitric  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver ;  the  carbonic  acid  will  produce  a  turbidity  in  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  the  lime  will  be  indicated  by  a  white  precipitate  on  addition 
of  oxidate  of  ammonia.    Pure  ammonia  should  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

Ammonia  is  constantly  employed  to  precipitate  metallic  oxides  from  their 
salts,  and  for  neutralizing  solutions  previously  to  analysis ;  it  is  therefore  highly 
impcnrtant  that  it  be  perfectly  pure. 

SeMquicarbonaU  of  ammonia ^  in  soluUon,  Is  prepared  by  affitating  the  oom- 
mereial  sesquicarbonate,  broken  into  small  fragments,  with  cold  water,  as  long 
•a  any  of  the  salt  is  dissolved. 

The  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  liable  to  contain  bicarbonate,  which  consti- 
totes  the  opaque  white  crust  seen  on  the  surCeuse  of  the  former  salt  after  exposure 
to  the  air;  it  also  sometimes  contains  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  which  will  give  a 
greenish-black  tinge  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  should  leave  no  residue  when  heated  on  platinum. 
This  reagent  is  chiefly  used  in  the  separation  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  and 
in  the  precipitation  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used  as  a  special  test  for  lime;  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion may  be  prepared  for  this  purpose,  by  agitating  the  crystals  with  water  as 
long  as  any  of  the  salt  is  dissolved. 

Chloride  ofammonittmy  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
malytical  purposes,  since  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron;  one  recrys- 
talliiation  generally  purifies  it  sufficiently.  This  salt  should  volatilize  perfectly 
m  platinum,  and  should  not  give  any  tinge  of  sulphide  of  iron  upon  addition  of 
nilphide  of  ammonium. 

ISiilphide  of  ammonium  is  very  extensively  employed  in  analysis  for  separating 
serlain  classes  of  metallic  oxides. 

When  freshly  prepared,  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  colorless,  but  after  some 
jmei  it  becomes  yellow  in  consequence  of  an  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air ; 

2NH,8+0«NHA+HN,-fHO. 

Since  this  NH^S,  (bisulphide  of  ammonium)  is  frequently  useful,  and  very 
wdy  objectionable,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  light  yellow  sulphide  of  ammo- 
iipm  as  a  reagent 

Solphide  of  ammonium  should  not  give  any  precipitate  with  solution  of  sul- 
jliato  of  magnesia,  nor  leave  anv  fixed  residue  when  evaporated  on  platinum; 
imjAhm  smphidei  when  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  should  give  a 
lanwdy  white  meipitate  of  sulphur. 

■CTfcHtfs  ^  barium  is  liable  to  a  very  dangerous  impurity,  chloride  of  lead, 
llliil  Hi^  M  dilaoled  by  the  black  tinge  pranced  by  hydroeulphuric  acid;  it 
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may  be  purified  easily  by  recrystallization,  or  the  lead  may  be  precipitated  by 
bydrosulpbario  acid,  tbe  solation  eyaporated  till  the  exoesB  of  this  reagent  has 
been  expelled,  and,  after  separating  the  precipitated  snlphnr  by  filtration,  evapo- 
rated to  crystallization.  A  cold  aatarated  solotion  of  chloride  of  barium  is  most 
convenient  for  ordinary  use. 

This  reagent  is  largely  employed  in  the  detection  of  the  adds;  its  parity  from 
lead  is  therefore  matter  of  importance. 

Lime-tcater  is  very  useful  in  the  detection  of  carbonic  acid;  it  is  prepared  bj 
shaking  freshly  slaked  lime  with  cold  distilled  water,  allowing  the  excess  of  lime 
to  subside,  and  decanting  the  clear  liquor,  which  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  since  it  is  very  liable  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  Its  aUodine 
reaction  may  serve  to  indicate  its  strength. 

StifphaU  of  Lime. — ^The  solution  of  this  salt  is  prepared  by  boiliDg  an  excess 
of  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  with  water,  which  dissolves  very  little  (^  it,  and 
filtering.     It  is  used  to  distinguish  between  baryta  and  strontia. 

Chloride  of  Calcium  is  largely  used  in  the  detection  of  the  acids  ;  its  solutioo 
should  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  three  parts  of  water.  The  sola- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  should  not  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which  wonM 
throw  down  alumina,  nor  by  sulphate  of  lime,  which  would  indicate  baryta  aad 
strontia. 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  should  not  have  a  powerfiil  add  reaction,  and  ihooM 
yield  a  permanent  precipitate  when  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  solntioB  of 
ammonia;  it  should  contain  no  (proto-)  chloride  of  iron,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  production  of  a  blue  precipitate  on  adding  solution  of  ferricranide  of  potu- 
sium  to  the  highly  diluted  sesquichloride.  The  solution  should  be  dilated  tfllof 
a  somewhat  light  sherry  color ;  it  is  used  in  the  detection  of  certun  adds,  esft- 
cially  of  phosphoric  acid. 

General  Reagents  emflotxd  in  the  Solid  Form. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  of  commerce  should  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  It  is 
liable  to  contain  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  the  presenee  of 
the  former  will  be  iudicated  by  chloride  of  barium,  that  of  the  latter  by  nitrate  of 
silver.     The  crystals  should  be  powdered,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Carbonate  of  Potaua  and  Soda. — This  reagent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  eqnin- 
lent  weights  of  the  two  carbonates  (about  four  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  three  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda),  and  is  much  more  fusible  than  either  of 
the  salts  separately. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  mentioned 
above ;  carbonate  of  potassa  is  liable  to  the  same  impurities. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  reagent  be  perfectly  pure,  since  it  is  constantlj 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  insoluble  substances,  such  as  the  natural  silicates. 
This  mixture  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  incinerating  the  double  tartrate 
of  potassa  and  soda  {Roclielle  salt)  in  a  platinum  dish,  till  all  the  carbon  has  bunt 
off,  which  may  be  hastened  by  stirring. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  alreadv  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  blowpipe- 
reagents  (p.  107) ;  it  should  be  perfectly  white,  and  must  be  kept  in  bottles  which 
arc  well  closed  with  sound  corks,  since  glass  stoppers  are  very  liable  to  become 
fixed  in  the  bottles. 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  (p.  107)  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  re- 
ducing agent ;  it  is  sometimes  employed,  also,  in  the  state  of  solution,  which  shonid 
be  prepared  as  it  is  wanted,  by  agitating  the  salt  with  cold  water,  since,  if  kept 
for  a  length  of  time,  or  if  heated,  this  solution  easily  nndeigoea  deoomposition ; 
it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

For  carbonate  ofmda^  we  refer  to  the  artide  on  blowpipe-ieagenti  (p.  106). 
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Biborate  of  soda  bas  also  been  mentioned  as  a  blowpipe-reagent  (p.  107),  and 
88  tbis  is  its  only  use,  we  bave  notbine  fdrtber  to  add  in  tbis  place. 

Hjfdrate  of  limej  used  as  a  reagent,  should  be  introdaced  into  well-closed  bottles 
wben  fresblj  slaked ;  it  sbould  be  free  from  lumps  of  silicate,  and  must  not  effer- 
vesce yery  strongly  witb  bydrocbloric  acid ;  hydrate  of  lime  is  used  to  liberate 
ammonia  from  its  compounds,  in  order  to  the  aetection  of  tbis  substance. 

Speoial  Reagents  employed  in  Solution. 

Sulphurous  Acid, — ^The  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  employed  in  analysis  is 
prepared  by  passing  tbe  gas  through  water  till  the  latter  is  saturated ;  it  is  used 
as  a  reducing  agent,  and  chiefly  to  convert  arsenic  into  arsenious  acid,  in  tbe 
oourse  of  detecting  tbe  bases. 

Oxalic  acid  is  occasionally  contaminated  witb  nitric  acid,  wbicb  may  be  de- 
tected by  its  property  of  bleaching  solution  of  indigo  upon  the  application  of  heat 
Oxalic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  lime.  One  part  of  tbe  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  may 
be  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water. 

JBjfdrofluanlicic  Acid. — This  acid  is  employed  as  a  test  for  baryta,  and  is  liable 
to  be  contaminated  witb  oxide  of  lead,  which  may  be  detected  by  hydrosulphuric 
add.  Tbe  introduction  of  this  impurity  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  acid  in 
bottles  of  German  glass.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  should  produce  no  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  tbe  chlorides  of  strontium  and  calcium. 

Sulphate  o/Fotasta. — Solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing, in  bot  water,  a  larger  quantity  of  tbe  salt  than  will  be  retained  in  solution 
at  tbe  ordinary  temperature;  the  cold  saturated  solution  is  preserved  for  use. 
This  reagent  is  nsed  in  the  separation  of  strontia  from  lime. 

Tbe  bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  may  be  used  in  analysis;  one  part  of 
the  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  water. 

Acetate  of  potassa  is  used  where  it  is  desired  to  replace  a  strong  acid  (e,  g, 
liydrocblorio  or  nitric  acid^  by  acetic  acid ;  it  sbould  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
and  its  solution  must  not  oe  tinged  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  may  be  dis- 
aolved  in  three  parts  of  water. 

Ferricyanide  o/ Potassium. — ^To  prepare  the  solution  of  tbis  salt,  tbe  omtals 
may  be  shaken  witb  water  till  no  more  is  dissolved;  the  solution  sbould  give  no 
precipitate,  but  merely  a  dark  color,  witb  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

Sulphite  of  Ammonia, — ^A  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia,  prepared  by  sata- 
rating  a  solution  of  ammonia  witb  sulphurous  acid,  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
this  latter  in  reducing  arsenic  add. 

Baryta-viaUT  is  prepared  by  beatinff  tbe  crystals  of  baryta  witb  water,  till  no 
more  is  dissolved ;  tbe  solution  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  nearly 
fiOady  or  it  is  liable  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  to  depodt  carbonate 
of  baryta. 

Tbe  m^pAole  of  magnesia  of  commerce  is  generally  sufficiently  pure  for  ana- 
lytical purposes;  a  cold  saturated  solution  will  be  found  most  convenient. 

NiiraU  ofcobaU  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  a  blowpipe-reagent  (p.  107). 

Sulphate  of  Mamgan^e. — ^A  moderately  dilute  solution  of  tbis  salt  is  employed 
aa  a  test  for  hypochlorites. 

Aceiaie  of  Lead. — Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  the  crysUdliied  salt  in  6  parts  of  water;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  test  for  chromic 
and  hydrofolpbnric  adds. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. — ^In  order  to  prepare  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  one 
jfU%  m  the  dystais  is  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water;  the  use  of  this  reagent  is 
wmjVmtedL 

Ckhride  of  Msrcury. — One  part  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  twenty 
of  water.    It  is  used  cbi^y  as  a  test  for  tin. 
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Chhrideof  Tin, — A  solution  of  this  salt  is  usefal  as  a  test  for  gold ;  it  is  best 
prepared  by  boiling  grannlate4.tin  with  dilute  hjdroohlprio  acid  as  long  as  it  is 
rapidly  dissolved;  the  supemajtant  liquid  may  then  be  deoanted,  and  mixed  with 
about  half  its  volume  of  the  dilute  aoid ;  if  this  last  procaaUon  be  neglected,  the 
solution  soon  becomes  opaque. 

Bichloruk  of  platinum. in  the  form  of  a  strong  solution  (containing  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  metal)  is  used  as  a  test  for  potassa;  it  should  not  contain  a  grett 
excess  of  free  acid,  and  when  evaporated  to  a  thick  sympi  shonli  form  a  perfectly 
clear  solution  in  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  Stiver. — Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
parts  of  the  crystals  in  eight  parts  of  water,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  testing 
for  acids.  This  solution  should  be  perfectly  neutral  to  blue  litmus^  and  must  be 
free  from  copper,  which  would  be  iifdicated  by  a  blue  color  upon  addition  of  ex- 
cess of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  —The  gpiritus  vini  rtetificaHuimui  of  the  druggist  is  suffidently  strong 
for  the  limited  application  which  it  receiyes  in  qualitative  analysis.  It  should  nol 
become  turbid  upon  addition  of  water,  nor  leave  any  residue  when  evaporated 

Ether, — Rectified  ether  should  be  employed  when  required  in  analysis.  It  ii 
almost  exclusively  used  in  testing  for  bromine. 

Solution  of  indkyo  in  fuming  sulphuric  aoid  (termed  wlphindigodc  add)  ii 
employed  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  and  free  chlorine  or  its 


Special  Reagents  preserved  in  the  Solid  Statx. 

Chkraie  of  potaua  is  a  very  useful  oxidising  agent^  and  is  employed,  in  eon* 
junction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  sulphur,  and  to  remove  organic  mnUm 
which  would  interfere  in  analysis. 

Fhoqdiate  of  toda  and  amnumia  will  be  found  among  the  Uowpipe  leageati 
(p.  107). 

HjfdrQie  of  Baryta. — Dry  (not  crystallised)  hydrate  of  barrta  is  used  m  ^m 
decomposition  of  insoluble  silicates  in  order  to  test  them  for  alkalies;  it  should 
therefore  be  free  from  these  latter,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  dissolving  ia 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  baryta  by  ammonia^and  sesquicarboDite 
of  ammonia,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  when  no 
residue  should  be  left. 

Dry  chloride  of  calcium^  obtained  by  drying  the  crystals  upon  a  sand-bath,  is 
employed  in  desiccating  gases.     It  should  not  possess  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Carrara  marble  is  necessary  for  evolving  carbonic  acid  in  testing  for  arsenic 
by  the  method  of  Fresenius. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. — Pure  green  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  employed  fbr 
analytical  purposes;  it  is  used  chiefly  in  testing  for  nitric  and  hydrocyanic  aeida 
This  salt  is  always  preserved  in  the  solid  state,  since  the  solution  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air;  when  required  in  solution,  the  crystals  should  be  shaken 
with  cold  water. 

Binoxide  of  Manganese. — This  substance  is  useful  for  evolving  chlorine;  it 
need  not  be  cbeinically  pure,  but  should  be  free  from  any  considerable  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  effervescence  with  dilute  nitric 
acid. 

Granulated  zinc  is  employed  in  analysis  chiefly  for  the  disengagement  of  hy- 
(In^gon;  it  will  thert^foro,  in  general,  be  sufficiently  pure  if  the  gas  which  is  d»- 
engaged  by  it  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  free  from  antimony  and  arsenic,  which 
way  be  ascertained  by  Marsh's  test,  to  be  described  hereafter.  If  the  tine  should 
l>c  required  for  other  purposes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  liable  to  contain 
lead  and  tin,  the  former  of  which  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  black  scales  on 
kuling  the  zinc  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter  may  be  detected  by 
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mixine  the  hjdroohlorio  solutioD  with  chloride  of  mereory,  which  will  yield  a 
precipitate  of  the  sabchloride  oi  meroarj. 

'  C^ffper. — ^This  metal  is  espeoiallj  useful  for  the  reduction  of  meroarv  and 
furseoic  from  their  solutions;  it  should  be  employed  either  in  the  form  of  thin 
sheet  copper,  cut  into  strips  of  about  one  inch  by  }  inch,  or  in  rather  thin  wire, 
cut  into  lengths  of  an  inch.  It  should  be  cleaned  before  use,  by  allowing  it  to 
remain  for  a  few  seconds  in  concentrated  nitnc  acid,  and  then  washing  with  water. 

iSrarcA.— -Ordinary  white  starch  is  used  in  the  detection  of  bromine  and  iodine. 

Sulphur. — Flowers  of  sulphur  are  employed  occasionally ;  this  substance  should 
leave  no  residue  when  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

Sulphide  of  iron  is  largely  used  for  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
it  should  be  pretty  compact  and  homogeneous,  no  iron  filings  being  yisible.  It 
is  employed  in  fragments  of  the  siie  of  a  bean. 

DfSTiLLED  Watsb. — AboYC  all  thin^,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  dis- 
tilled water  employed  in  analysis  be  carefully  examined.  It  must  leave  no  trace 
of  residue  when  an  ounce  or  so  is  evaporated  in  a  clean  platinum  dish ;  it  must 
not  produce  the  slightest  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  barium^  or 
ozatate  of  ammonia. 


ANALYTICAL   CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE   METALS. 

§  884.  In  order  to  acquire,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  qualitative  analysis,  this  study  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  in 
the  first  part,  our  object  is  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  reactions  of  the  inor- 
canio  bases  and  adds,  and  afterwards,  with  those  of  the  organic  acids;  and  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  will  be  applied  in  the  second  part  to  the  general  course 
ai  qualitative  analysis,  t.  e.  to  effect  the  detection  of  these  bases  and  acids,  and 
their  separation  from  each  other. 

It  would  as  far  exceed  the  limits,  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  a 
work  of  this  nature,  to  give  a  complete  description  of  the  reactions  of  all  known 
aeids  and  bases,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  are  gene- 
rally met  with  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  pharmacy,  the  number  of 
which  is  comparatively  small;  the  reactions  of  the  rarer  metals  have  been  described 
in  former  pages. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  the  metallic  oxides 
are  divided  intoyioe  groups. 

In  the  first  group  are  included  the  three  alkalies,  jpofoMo,  KO,  ioda,  NaO,  and 
oxide  of  ammonium  (ammonia),  NH^O,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  any  of  the 
reagents  employed  in  separatmg  the  other  groups,  and  are  detected  by  special 


The  $eoond  group  consists  of  haryta,  BaO,  strontia,  SrO,  lime,  CaO,  and  mag- 
mmoj  MgO,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  by  hydrosulphuric 
aeid,  by  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  chloridq  of  ammonium,  nor  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium ;  the  three  former,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  are  thrown  down  as 
carbonates  when  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  their  solutions,  in  pre- 
tence of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  free  ammonia,  whilst  magnesia  is  not  pre- 
ci|ntaled  by  this  reagent,  but  separates  as  a  phosphate  upon  addition  of  phosphate 
of  soda. 

The  oxides  contained  in  the  third  group  are  such  as  are  not  precipitated  from 
their  solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
ftea  hydrochloric  acid,  but  which  are  separated,  either  as  hydrated  oxides  or  as 
•olphidea,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
even  if  chloride  of  ammonium  be  present  in  the  solution. 

Thia  group  comprehends  alumina,  Al^O,,  the  oxide$  of  iron  FeO  and  Fe^O^, 
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mtgnioxide  of  Jkromvi^  Gr,0,i  oeub  of  cobaU^  (kO,  ooMa  of  iiidbe^  Nib, 
oaMeof  manjfaneief  MnO|  am  axu2s  q^  sutf^  ZnO. 

In  tlie  foink  gronpi  we  find  thoee  obmIm  tlio  mkoAam  <tf  wtiieh  are  not  pre- 
capitated  by  hydrMhlorio  aoid|  bat  jieldy  on  addition  of  kjdroaalphniie  add,  the 
auphidee  oorresponding  to  the  ozim;  the  metak  of  tlua  mnp^  theidbrei  fora 
anlphidee  ineolaole  in  water  and  in  dUnte  hjdrodilaiie  ozm. 

The  ozidee  whioh  oompoae  this  gronp  are  oxidB  of  matmtjf^  T^^t  ojiit  fij 
leadj  PbO|  iaroxide  of  Mmmt^  ffiO,i  oxide  ofoofpetf  OnO|  caeicte  ^eadmmm, 
GdO|  teroxide  of^M^  AnO„  limoxidt  ofpkimwm^  PtO^  feroxu2e  ^atUmomy^ 
SbO„  ofUtmovitc  acUtf  SbO^i  oxUk  of  tin,  SnO|  iwiftgufa  of  IM|  SnO^  anadim 
oMj  AaO|,  anmic  add^  AaO^ 

The  y{/tt  gronp  ineladaa  tboee  metallie  ondea.  the  eUoridea  eoCTeeponfeg  to 
whioh  are  inadlnble^  or  eolnUe  with  diffionhrr,  m  .water;  the  aoIatioDa  of  these 
oxidee,  thereforei  are  preoipitated  bj  hjdroeUorie  aeid.  Hm  memben  of  this 
ffnmp  are  oxide  of  $iiver,  AgO|  mtboxidei^mercmff  ^gfit  "Ad  oxide  of  leadj 

]b  the  taUe  on  next  page  aU  the  metela  are  anaaged  on  die  ptinoiplea  hen 
developed. 

■Oxide  of  toadlefrand  la  the  preoefing  group  ao  well  ae  in  tUa^  rinoe  theehkridifl 
load  ie  not  qoito  inoolablo  In  wator,  aad  thorolbro  loaM  kid  wHI  oooqpe  prooipltiiia  I7 
hjdroohl<nio  add,  hat  may  bo  thrown  down  as  so^hlde  by  hydroeolpliiinG  add. 
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510  BSAOTIOKS  or  THB  IIBST  QBOUP. 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  METALLIC  OXIDES. 

It  will  be  observedy  in  the  following  account  of  the  behavior  of  metallie  oud« 
with  reagents : — 

1.  That,  unless  mention  to  the  contrary  is  made,  a  solution  of  a  nmUral  salt  of 
the  oxide  under  examinatipn  is  supposed  to  be  operated  upon. 

2.  That,  at  the  commenoement  of  each  section,  we  ahall  name  the  most  eon- 
venient  form  in  which  the  oxide  may  be  examined. 

3.  That  the  term  compound  of  an  oxide  is  applied  not  only  to  thooe  aahttinoefl 
which  actually  contain  the  oxide  in  qne0tiQn,:but  also  to  sodi  haloid  compounds 
(chlorides,  e.g,)  as  oorrespond  to  that  oxide;  thus,  the  chloride  of  menmiy  is 
spoken  of  as  a  compound  of  the  oxide  of  mercuxy,  since  it  resemblea  lodi  a  com- 
pound in  most  of  its  reactions. 

4.  That,  in  general,  only  those  reactions  are  set  down  which  admit  of  praotiGil 
application  in  the  systematic  course  of  anaylsis,  thoae  which  ponen  merely  t 
general  interest  being  omitted. 

The  student  is  caudoned  against  supposing  that  any  reaction  which  is  ascribed 
to  one  oxide  (and  not  to  others  of  the  same  group)  may  serve  as  a  oharaetemtie 
test  for  that  oxide,  since  such  an  application  will  always  receive  especial  lotioe^ 
and  the  reaction  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  other  oxides^  merely  because  it  ii 
not  applied  in  the  systematic  coarse  of  analysis. 


§336.  FIRST  GROUP. 

Oxides  tchich  are  not  precipitated  hy  the  reagenU  tinpkfjfed  io  tqmraie  Ae  odkr 

groupe, 

P0TA88A,  KO.    Soda,  NaO.    Oxide  of  Ammonium,  NH^O. 

P0TA88A,  KO. 

Solution  best  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Chloride  of  Potassium,  KCl.* 

Bichloride  of  platinum;  an  orange-yellow,  heavy,  crystallixing  precipitate 
of  the  double  Chloride  of  Platinum  and  Potassium  (KCi.PtCl,);  somewhit 
soluble  in  watery  insoluble  in  alcohol;  not  more  soluble  in  dUute  acids  than  in 
water.  In  dilute  solutions,  this  precipitate  is  formed  only  after  some  time;  the 
precipitation  is  promoted  by  agitation.  The  most  delicate  method  of  applying 
this  test  is  to  mix  the  solution  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  to  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness upon  a  water-bath,  and  to  digest  the  residue  with  alcohol^  when  crystals  of 
the  double-salt  will  be  left  undissolved ;  the  addition  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
should  always  be  preceded  by  that  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  convert  the  potassiom 
into  chloride,  if  it  should  not  exist  alreadv  in  that  form. 

Tartaric  Acid,  in  rather  concentrated  solutions,  especially  on  agitating  vio- 
lently, a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  Acid  Tartrate  (^Bitartmie)  of  /^btom 
(RO.HO.T) ;  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  toaJteri  very  readily  soluble  in 
mineral  acids,  and  in  alkalies.  This  precipitate  is  generally  deposited  only  after 
some  time. 

Blowpipe. — Compounds  of  potassium,  heated  on  a  thin  platinum  wire,  in  the 
reducing  flame,  impart  a  violet  colour  to  the  outer  flame.  This  reaction  is  not 
visible  when  the  compound  contains  even  a  moderate  quantity  of  soda,  thouch, 
in  some  cases,  the  violet  flame  of  the  potassium  is  seen  for  an  instant  after  die 

■  In  the  first  group,  the  chlorides  may  always  be  used  to  exhibit  the  reactiims. 
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yellow  ooloor  of  the  (more  enalj  redadble)  sodium  has  disappeared.  Before 
appljiDg  this  test,  the  operator  must  assure  himself  that  the  wire  itself  does  not 
impart  a  yellow  color  to  the  outer  flame.  (The  wire  must  be  repeatedly  washed 
wiUi  distilled  water,  and  heated  in  the  inner  flame  until  it  no  longer  imparts  any 
oolor.) 

Soda,  NaO. 

If  a  solution  of  soda  be  mixed  with  excess  of  htdrochlorio  acid  and  bi-ohlo- 
EIDB  09  PLATINUM,  and  gently  evaporated  in  a  watch-glass,  on  a  water-bath, 
radiated  needles  of  the  double  Chloride  of  JPiaimum  and  Sodium  (NaCl.PtCl.) 
will  be  deposited. 

BiiOWPiPB. — Compounds  oontuning  sodium,  when  exposed,  on  a  thin  (well- 
eteansed)  platinum  wire,  to  the  redudng-flame,  communicate  a  goldetujfeUow 
eolor  io  the  oaddizing  flame.  This  test  is  exceedingly  delicate,  permitting  the 
detection  of  the  least  trace  of  soda. 

There  exists  no  test  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  the  precipitation  of  small 
quantities  of  soda  in  solution.  • 

Oxide  of  Ammonium,  NH^O. 

A  red  heat  always  volatilises  oxide  of  ammonium,  in  whatever  form  of  combi- 
nation it  may  exist;  if  it  be. combined  yrith  a  fixed  acid  (as  phosphoric,  boraoic, 
jcc),  the  latter  is  left  in  the  residue.      '  ,/ 

Hydrate  ov  LiifE,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentie  heat,  evolves  ammonia  (NH,), 
which  may  be  recognized :  1,  by  its  pungent  odour ^  2,  by  its  alkaline  readion  to 
moiBtened  test-papers,  and  3,  by  the  white  doude  which  it  produces  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
(diluted  to  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  fume  in  the  air).  The  ammoniacal 
compound  (either  solid  or  dissolved)  should  be  stirred  in  a  small  dish,  with  dry 
hydrate  of  lime  aiod  a  litUe  water,  and  gently  heated  on  a  sand-bath. 

Tartaric  Acid,  in  rather  concentrated  solutions,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 

^Acid  Tartrate  (Bitartraie)  of  Oxide  of  Ammonium  (NH^O.HO.T),  similar  in 
its  ohaiaetera  to  the  bitartrate  of  potassa. 

Bichloride  of  platinum;  a  light-yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  double 
CUoride  of  Platinum  and  Ammonium  (NH^Cl.PtClg),  very  similar  in  its  re- 
iotions  to  the  corresponding  potassium-compoiind. 


§886.  SECOND  GROUP. 

which  are  preeipitaUd  from  their  9oluHon%  a*  carbonates  by  the  carbonatee 

of  the  alkaliee, 

^  Baryta,  BaO.    Stbontia,  SrO.    Lime,  CaO.    Magnesia,  MgO. 

Baryta,  BaO. 

Sohaion  beet  fitted  for  the  reactions :  Chloride  of  Barium,  BaCl. 

Besquicarbonate  OF  ammonia  ;  white  precipitate  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta 
(BaO.GOg),  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  that  the  precipitation 
may  be  complete,  some  free  ammonia  should  be  added,  and  a  moderate  heat 
applied  to  the  solution,  to  decompose  any  (soluble)  bicarbonate  of  baryta  which 
might  be  formed. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  ;  white  precipitate  of  Oxalate  of  Baryta  (BaO. 0), 
lolohle  in  h^^drochlorie  acid, 

SULPUDRIO  AdD  ^Uute) ;  white  precipitate  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  (BaO. 
80J  (even  in  very  dilute  solutions)  insoluble  in  dilute  acids. 


iU  BXACTIONf  Ot  TBI  MHALLZO  OXIBM. 

SoKPHATB  or  lOTAStA  gifM  tlio  iMiie  DNoipitete. 

SuLPHAnor  Lun  alao  gifieiimmediatelj  a  pneipitito  of  Aijpitafe^Auyia. 

Htdroeluosiuoio  jyOiD;  a  white  pcedpitate  of  ABw^^fciorfib  ojT  Aitumi 
(8BaF.2SiF,),  iiuolabla  in  tftbili  ocuft;  this  pwdpihita  is  iwy  tuB^arent, 
and  ia  formed  only  after  Knne  time  in  dilate  aolatuiia:  in  eider  to  aeparate 
barjta  oompletelj  from  a  lolatioa  by  this  reagent,  it  ia  better  to  efaporate  to 
drrneiiyand  to  treat  the  reaidne  with  atroogo^Boko^whiehleafeaaU  the  alioofiiio- 
xide  of  bariam  ondisMlfed. 

PHoaPHAn  OF  SODA ;  white  praeimtate  of  FhmkaiB  ofBankik  (SBaO.H0. 
VOX  solnUe  in  KydrockMo  ttdd. 

alowpipb. — Compounds  of  barinm,  strongly  heated,  mi  a  thia  jplalinaa  wire, 
in  the  Inner /fame,  impart  a  l^^grem  eolor  to  the  mOttfrnrnM;  inaolBfaie  eom- 
pounds  shoold  be  mcnstened  with  a  little  d%ha»1iifdMMaAmDtd  befbn  mpl]^ 
this  test 

SmoMTiAi  8rO« 
iSUnlum  betiJiUMtybr  ifte  reocfeMf :  Chloride  of  awnthm^  SrGL 

SiSQUioARBONAn  Ot  AmfONiA;  the  same  reaetion  aa  in  die  ease  of  bsijtk 

Oxalate  or  ammonia  ;  same  aa  with  baryta. 

SuiffHURio  AOID (dihte) ;  white  pmipit^  of  SMa$$  0/Siromim(^ 
80,),  whieh,  bemg  somewhat  solnble  in  water,  is  not  mned  immedialBly  fa  a 
dilute  solution;  insoluble,  or  neariy  so,  in  dUMi$  oefih. 

Suif  HAn  or  POT A88A  nrodnoea  the  same  pieoipitate ;  if  a  aohitioa  of  staealii 
be  mized  with  an  ezeess  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  etiyorated  to  dtyneasy  and  tti 
residue  boiled  with  teolsr,  the  latter  will  dissolfe  so  little  sniphato  of  staAi 
tuat  ooxilib  octli  will  not  prodnee  a  preeipitate  in  the  aolutioo. 

BuLPHATi  or  LiMi,  oTeb  in  eoneentnted  solutionaef  strontiay  gifea  a  piety 
late  only  after  standing  for  some  time  (varying  with  the  strength  of  the  sohMi 
of  strontia). 

Pbosphats  or  soda  ;  same  aa  with  baryta. 

Blowpipk.— Compoands  of  strontium,  strongly  heated,  on  a  thin  phliBiiB 
wire,  in  the  rtducingfiame^  color  the  cxidmm^Jiame  moet  intenaely  eofmk^ni; 
insoluble  compounds  should  first  be  moistened  with  cKhite  kj^drockloric 


LuOyCaO. 

Solmtum  he$t  fitted  for  Ae  naetioiu :  Chloride  of  Caloinm,  CaQ. 

• 

Sbsquicarbonate  or  ammchiia;  a  white  precipitate  of  Carh<mate  of  Lou 
rCaO.COJ,  which  becomes  for  lees  Toluminoos  on  neating  the  solution;  some 
me  ammonta  should  be  added  in  this  leaetion,  and  wdy  a  moderste  heit 
arolied ;  for  if  the  eolation  is  boiled,  the  ammoniaeal  salt  may  deoompose  the 
eamnate  of  lime,  reproducing  a  aoluUe  compound  of  that  base,  in  oonsequenee 
of  the  graat  volatility  d  the  oarbonate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  dimolYes 
tery  readily  in  JkydrocUoric  add.  ^ 

OxALATi  or  ammohia;  white  pieeipitate  of  Oiwlatr  ^  Lum  (OaO.O)i 
soluble  in  \ftfroMiinc  mdd;  this  pieeipitate  bring  nrodneed  even  in  very  dilate 
eolutioom  especially  if  a  little  free  awaioaMi  be  ^ued,  oxalate  ^  ammonia  be- 
eoowe  a  T«ry  ddioato  teat  fbr  lime,  but  will  not  aerve  to  distinguish  it  from 
baiTlaattd  euxntia. 

Svuriiviuc  acid  (difmteX  only  b  eoaeentrated  aolutions^  a  white  predpttate 
ef  ^V|aMl^  Of*  7.1W  ^CaO.SO«\  aoluUe  in  mn^  water. 

SvurHATUor  iv^TAeaA^  a  preripitate  only  in  eoneentraled  aohttions;  if  > 
eoluuoa  oimtaiuing  lioM  be  mized  with  an  excess  cf  sulphate  of  potassa,  enpo- 
reled  u>  drraesik  and  the  readne  briled  with  water,  m  mmk  mdphate  of  Hme  ii 
disMlttd  that  the  eolation  grrea  a  preeq^tate  with 
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Phosphate  of  soda;  white  gelatinoas  precipitate  of  Photphate  of  Lime  (2 
CikO.HO.PO3),  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Blowpipe. — Compounds  of  lime,  heated  on  a  thin  platinum  wire,  in  the 
vmerjiamey  impart  an  orange-red  color  to  the  outer  flamti;  insoluble  compounds 
of  lime  should  be  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Magnesia,  MgO. 
Solution  heat Jitted Jbr  the  reactions:  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  MgO.SO,. 

SE8QUIOARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA ;  no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but,  on  boiling, 
a  ^hite  precipitate  of  Basic  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  which  contains  only  part  of 
the  magnesia,  the  remainder  existing  in  solution  as  a  double-salt  of  magnesia 
and  oxide  of  ammonium.  The  precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  chloride  ofammo* 
MMim,  so  that  the  addition  of  this  salt  to  the  magnesia-solution  would  prevent 
the  production  of  a  precipitate. 

Ammonia  ;  white  precipitate  of  Hydrate  of  Magnesia  (MgO.HO)  which  con- 
tains only  half  of  the  magnesia  present ;  for 

2(MgO.SO0+NH,+2HO=MgO.HO+MgO.SO„NH,O.SO,. 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  is  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium,  so  that  ammonia 
prodaoes  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  magnesia  containing  chloride  of 
ammonium. 

Potassa;  white  precipitate  of  Hydrate  of  Magnesia,  insoluble  in  excess. 

Baryta  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  in  the  same  form,  provided 
the  solution  he  free  from  ammoniacal  salts. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  produce, 
eten  in  very  dilute  solutions,  a  white,  highly  crystalline  precipitate  of  Phosphate 
of  Magnesia  and  Oxide  q/'Jimmanium  (2  MgO.NH^O.PO^);  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  less  so  in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  readily  soluble  in  Mute  adds.  In 
^ate  solutions,  the  precipitate  is  only  deposited  after  some  time;  its  formation 
k  mach  promoted  by  violent  agitation. 

'  Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  of  magnesia,  strongly  heated  on  charcoal,  leave 
a  wkile,  infusible,  highly  incandescent  mass  ;  if  this  be  moistened  with  nitrate  of 
tchali,  and  aeiin  strongly  heated,  a  pale  rose-colored  compound  is  produced,  the 
edor  of  which  is  more  visible  on  cooling. 


THIRD  GROUP. 

§  887.  Oxides,  the  solutions  of  which  are  not  precipitated  by  Hydrochloric  or 
^fdrosu^ohuric  Acid,  but  which  are  precipitated,  either  as  hydrates  or  as  sulphides, 
If  Sulphide  of  Ammani%im  in  the  presence  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  Am- 
MOftur. 

Alumina  (A1,0,)  Oxide  op  Cobalt  (CoO) 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (Cr^Og)  Oxide  of  Nickel  (NiO) 

Sbsquioxide  of  Iron  (Pefi^  Oxide  of  Manganese  (MnO) 

Oxide  of  Iron  (FeO)  Oxide  of  Zinc  (ZnO) 

Alumina,  Al^O,. 

Solution  best  fitted  for  the  reactions :  Alum,  A1,0„3S0,.K0|S0,. 

Ammomia,  even  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  a  very  gelatinous, 

Wli  Uminpiiiriiit  precipitate  of  Hydrate  of  Alumina;  more  visible  when  the 

Hmid  is  Iraated ;  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,  and  repredpitated  on 

boding  (this  solution  in  excess  does  not  take  place  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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chloride  of  ammoniam  be  present) ;  soluble  in  hydrochlorie  ctrid  (thoogfa  with 
some  difficulty,  unless  freshly  precipitated).  The  presence  of  fixed  organic  mat- 
ters (mi/ar^  tartaric  aeul,  &c.)  interferes  with  the  precipitation. 

8uLi*iiiDB  OF  AMMONIUM ;  the  same  precipitate  of  Bjfdrate  of  Aluminoj 
hydrosulphuric  acid  being  erolTcd. 

PoTABSA ;  a  similar  precipitate  of  Hydrate  of  Alumina;  readily  soluble  in  an 
excess;  completely  reprecipitated  by  adding  an  exceu  of  and^  and  subsequentlj 
exctn  of  ammonia,  Siucate  of  potassa  also  precipitates  the  whole  of  the 
alumina  from  this  solution,  in  the  form  of  SUiccUe  of  AlumimOf  which  is  insolB- 
ble  in  potassa. 

PH08PHATE  OF  SODA,  a  white  precipitate  of  PhmpkaU  of  Alumina  ;  solable 
in  Btrong  mineral  acidsj  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia  ;  insoluble  (or  nearly  so) 
in  acetic  acid;  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  and  repreci(Htated  bj  an  ezcns  of 
aceiic  arid;  i(  tilicafe  of  potassa  be  added  to  the  alkaline  solution  of  phosphate 
of  alumina,  the  alumina  is  precipitated,  the  phosphoric  add  remaining  in  solutioD. 

BfiOWPiPE. — Solid  compounds  of  alumina  strongly  heated  on  charcoal  leave 
a  white y  infusible,  and  hit/hljf  incandescent  residue;  if  this  be  moistened  witli 
solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  again  strongly  heated,  it  furnishes  a  blue  man; 
this  behavior,  however,  is  not  oharaoteristic  if  alumina,  since  some  other  isb- 
stanoes  (especially  phosphates)  exhibit  the  same  reaotian. 

Sesquioxide  of  GHBoanuM,  Cr^O,. 

Solution  best  fitted  fvr  the  reactions:  Sesquiehloride  of  Chromium,  Cr^CSg- 

Ammonia,  even  in  presence  tX chloride  of  ammonhsm^  a  greenisb-bloe  pnei- 
pitate  of  Unrated  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium;  slightly  solable  in  an  exMfl^ 
forming  a  pink  solution,  from  which  the  sesquioxide  is  repre<»|Htated  by  boiHsg; 
readily  soluble  in  acids.  The  presence  of  fixed  argamie  wsaUers  inteifoes  with 
the  precipitation. 

StTLniiDE  of  ammonium  ;  the  same  piecipitate  of  ffydrate,  snlpbuttted 
hydrogon  being  evolved. 

IVtassa  ;  a  prtvipitato  of  Ilydrated  Sesquioxide,  readily  soluble  in  exceu ; 
n^prtvipiiatcHl  ontiivly  by  boiling,  provided  no  fixed  organic  matters  be  present; 
if  a  Yory  larl^'  oxct\<4  of  pota^ssa  be  employed,  prolonged  ebullition  is  necessaiy 
to  n'pi\'oipiM:o  the  so:k]uioxiiio.  When  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
90.«()ui<^xido  of  in^n,  the  sos«|uioxiJo  of  chromium  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 

pOtJI>s:i. 

Solixi  ivnip^'^uiuU  cx^ntAiniDg  chromium,  when  fused  (on  platinum- foil)  with 
nir*\i:-  : /* ; «i ^.m .<»i i  au d  a  little  ai rf ^in < i tf  ij  xda  (the  blowpipe>flame  being  directed 
tt[x^n  iho  under  »urlAoe  of  the  foil),  yield  a  yellow  mass  of  Alkaline  Chromak 
(NaO  Cii\^  which  may  be  di»j^>Ked  in  uxiUr,  and  tested  for  Chromic  Acid,  by 
adduu  oxkvs*  ot  «j.\;.'.-  ii.-j*,s*  and  iicYi.itf  /U^id^  which  gives  a  yellow  preci|Htate 
of  i'. '  ^,j;j  .  •'  I.'.:}  V  This  U'^i  i*  apj:l:ciKe  under  all  circumstances,  and  per- 
»:«>  :V,o  iscuvtiv^n  of  very  *aia!l  ouantities  of  chromium. 

Uu  x^nru  — Ss;,;i.  X  uc'  ^f  chr.'s:ium.  fused  with  a  bead  of  borax^  in  the 
I  .%,  •   v.:**"*-,  viX,is  A  y.y..  cUX  y-rt^  c.AS**  which  assumes  a  hrit^ht  cmerald*jrteh 

Sfs<;  u^x::^r  or  Iitoy,  Fe,0,. 
S.**f».i«  \*/\?h:\  •'.-  X'  -^nxr  *#;  Sei^^uichloride  of  Iron,  Fe,Cl,. 

Avvv^w  \.  ;rx-.-  -  !>.*  r.-^w^.v  .f  ^*r:.^ie  c/  ammoiiinm :  a  reddish-brown. 
<.\v  .  ,si  ;vxv  jv:j..v  .n?  .:.  •  --  Sn,-*  -  ^  /J-i^.inwlQUe  in  excess;  wadily 
♦  *  .1   ^  «  » r^  -x  •    .  ■    .-.     '    :>..  rv-vsi-r  -  ,:  £reJ  crga&ic  nutters  {tartaric  aciu\ 

: .  ^ ,  *Ax;  vr« ;  v: ,   ^,  ax  a':*:.-,'^:*  ,'c  ^:s;cc:»is  rf  seaquioxiie  of  iron  with 
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mineral  acids  (as  well  as  in  sesquichloride  of  iron),  a  white  precipitate  of  Sul- 
phur, the  hydrogen  of  the  hjdrosulphuric  acid  serving  to  reduce  the  gesquicom' 
poand  of  iron  to  a  |>ro^-compoand.  In  a  solation  of  a  compound  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  with  a  weak  acid,  as  in  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (or  sesqnichloride 
of  iron  mixed  with  excess  of  acetate  of  potae»a),  hydrosulphurxc  acid,  not  only 
reduces  the  aetquioxide  to  oxidej  with  separation  of  Sulphur ^  but  precipitates  the 
whole  of  the  iron  as  Hack  sulphide  (FeS)  provided  there  be  not  too  great  an 
excess  of  free  organic  acid  present. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  a  black  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  Iron,  (FeS), 
mixed  with  Sulphur^ 

FeA+3NH,S=3NH,Cl+2FeS+S ; 

solnble  with  difficulty  in  aeetic  acid;  readily  dissolved  by  mineral  acids.  When 
the  quantity  of  this  precipitate  is  very  small,  it  has  a  greenish  tinge.  In  solu- 
tions containing  much  fixed  organic  matter  {tartaric  acid,  dhc,),  the  precipitate 
appears  to  be  partly  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  imparting 
a  dark  green  color  to  the  liquid,  but  the  precipitation  is  complete  on  boiling. 

Potabsa;  the  red-brown  precipitate  of  Ht/drate;  insoluble  in  excess;^  readily 
solnble  in  acids.     Fixed  organic  matters  prevent  the  precipitation. 

AoETATB  OF  P0TA8SA ;  a  fine  red  liquid,  due  to  the  formation  of  Acetate  of 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (Fe,0,.3A). 

Ferroctanidr  of  potassium  ;  a  dark  blue  precipitate  (/Vtonan  Blue,  Fo^ 
Gfy,)  of  Sesquiferrocyanide  of  Iron;  insoluble  in  acids  (except  oocalic)^  de- 
composed by  alkalies.  This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  sesquioxide  of 
iron ;  in  very  dilute  solutions,  merely  a  blue  tinge  is  produced,  and  after  long 
atanding,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  always 
adYisable  to  acidify  solutions  with  acetic  arid  before  applying  this  test ;  should 
a  free  mineral  acid  be  present,  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  should 
be  preceded  by  that  of  an  excess  of  acetate  ofpotassa,  in  order  to  substitute  free 
aoetic  acid  for  the  mineral  acid,  which  would  decompose  the  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
taMium,  giving  rise  to  a  blue  color. 

Ferric yanide  of  potassium  produces  merely  a  dark  brown  color, 

SULPHOCTANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  gives  a  deep  blood-red  color  (due  to  Sesqui- 
sufphocyanide  of  Iron,  ^^fi^Jn)  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  alkalies  or 
of  a  large  excess  of  a  strong  acid.  This  test  detects  very  small  quantities  of 
seaquioxide  of  iron,  and  may  be  applied  to  moderately  acid  solutions. 

Blowpipe. — Compounds  containing  iron,  when  fused  with  a  bead  of  borax, 
upon  platinum  wire,  yield,  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  a  brownish-red  glass,  which 
anames  a  dirty  (bottk^)  green  color  in  the  inner  flame,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
aesqoioxide  of  iron  to  the  magnetic  (proto-sesqui)  oxide  (Fe,OJ. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  FeO. 

Solution  best  fliied  for  reactions:  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Iron,  FeO.SO,.* 

Htdrosulphurio  Acid  gives  no  precipitate  even  in  neutral  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  oxide  of  iron  with  the  strong  (mineral)  acids,  but  in  those  with  weak 
(orpnic)  acids,  it  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  Iron  (FeS) ;  the 
whole  of  the  iron  may  be  precipitated  in  this  way,  if  there  be  not  too  great  an 
excess  of  the  organic  acid.     The  characters  of  this  precipitate  have  been  already 

Siven  (see  above).     From  alkaline  solutions,  hj^drosulphuric  acid  also  throws 
own  the  whole  of  the  iron. 

*  If  much  sesquioxide  of  chromium  be  present,  considerable  quantitiea  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  may  be  diseoWed  by  the  potassa. 

*  The  toiiitioii  should  be  fireehly  prepared  for  each  experiment,  as  it  absorbs  oxygen  so 
rai^y  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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BULPHIDI  Ot  AMMOHIUII ;  ft  Uiok  predpitftte  of  Bi^Ude  o/  irm  (FeS). 
The  renuurkt  made  at  p.  615  hold  good  also  in  thia  oaaai 

Ammonia  ;  a  light^ored  pfompitate  of  J3fydraied  QxUb  qfivm  rfeO.HO) 
whioh  rapidly  abaorba  oxygen  from  the  air^  ptanngf  tnt,  into  the  artT-greea 
JbgnHie  OxUUf  and  ultimately  bto  red-brown  Smqmoaide  qfJSrom  ;  the  pre- 
cipitate at  first  produced  containa  only  half  the  iron  preaant^  liie  renudnder  eziit' 
lag  in  aolatioB  aa  a  doubh-mUi  qf  OaSdie  qfhtm  and  (hUt  qfAmtmammm: — 

2(FeO.SOJ+NH,+2HO-FeO.HO+lM).8(\,NH«0.80.; 

bat  when  the  aopemattot  liquid  (containing  exeeaa  of  ammonia)  ia  enoaed  to 
dr,  it  abaorba  oxygen,  and  depoaita  the  whde  of  the  iron  in  the  nmn  J  Sagd- 
oxide. 

If  cUoride  ofamnumntm  (or  other  awummiiaeal  aott)  be  added  to  the  aohrtioa 
of  oxide  of  iron/  amwumia  will  not  prodooe  any  pteaipilata  in  it|  but  the  aola- 
tiotti  when  expoeed  to  the  dr,  abaorba  oxygen,  and  dqmitB  the  aeaqnhwMe. 

INvTAaaA ;  the  aaoM  predpitate  of  ii^fdrolai /VpIob^^ 

CSTflHI, 

Nmio  AaD»  added  to  a  cold  aolntion  of  oxida  of  iiMi  pindneea  n  tnMhat 
ftroimi  tohr^  due  to  a  eompommd  qfAt  von-eoA  wiA  imooem  o/mtrogm  (mbl 
841);  the  brown  color  dJaafyeara  on  healing  giviig  flaee  to  a  yellew,  the  wiwle 
of  the  iron  being  couTerted  into  aeequoxide. 

FinnooTANiDn  or  potasbium  ;  a  light  Una  (aaid  to  he  white  when  dbo- 
hitely  pore)  precipitate  of  a  DmM^  RmcjfamUe  qfl^iamutm  amd  Jnm  [KFeu 

S(Fe(k.SG|J+KJCQr^]»liG[^,+t(K0J9Q^ ; 

tUa  precipitate  ia  iaaoInUe  in  dihH  Mdk^  and  eagarij  ahamlia  oxygen  from  At 
air,  beiiw  ccnieited  into  n  miztue  of  Phmabn  Una  ud  csidt  of  iron  (wUohii 
diaNheirby  the  free  acid  if  any  be  pramni) : — 

8KFc|,Cfy,+Q.-SK0+FM)+SI<CPr, ; 

thia  roaotion  io  Tisible  eien  in  Toy  dBInto  aohtiona;  free  olfai/Mi  profeot  At 
formation  of  a  pivctpitate. 

FannicTAScms  or  roTAsairx;  a  dark  bine  precipitate  of  Ihrrieyamiirf 
hm  (Ft^Xidj);  inaolnble  in  dUma  meiA;  deeompcaed  by  oikalim;  the  mm 
itaurashoU  good  with  rtgmd  to  the  delkaay  ef  ttna  teat  and  to  the  precantiom 
nectCMiy  in  ita  applicata>n»  aa  were  amde  nanrcting  the  iMVOcyanide  of  ndM- 
oinm  aa  a  leal  fw  oeaqnknMfe  cf  iron  (am  p^  al6).  Thia  teat  aerrea  to  ratia- 
gmah  the  two  oxidas  of  iron. 

Bu^vnps. — Oomponmli  of  oxide  of  iron  may  be  teited  before  the  blowpipe 
in  the  oaaao  way  aa  thoae  of  the 


Qxran  Qw  CosAur,  CaO. 

i&^k<w»  iM!9tjkbmt/Mr  dW  fwaBMar  Xknte  cf  Otbalt, 

L^ttwn  or  Aumnucx :  a  Mack  ptecfptiato  of  JAt^pkidt 

. .  spanai^  lotubb  »  kjfdMek&inc  meid^  aolnbia  in  n&tc  nt 

AmwoQA*:  n  MnaA^ptecmitem  of  n  Jbitr  SaM^  CUnIt  (tUa  pradpitati 
<ontaitt»  v»Iv  »vi  Mf  the  os&w»  the  mat  lemainM  m  laitwm  aa  n  donhle>aiJt| 
wiALih^MhJiri^^udl^v^f  amanintmnModBaidin^  itMlhm);  nadHTaolttUe 
m<»x»K«»^  jjmmm^  ixmia^  x  rmUuk  ftrownmfciiwi  whwh  beeomca  deeper  ia 
smIw  v^fKmt  abeorpchm  fji  ^ix^^m?  whan  expoaad  to  am. 

If  w  wtUfiM  c^maiui  a  «fcwnt  <inanriiy  ef  aft  wmMmnanoal  anlf  (cr  a  fice 
«?M  \  ia  ia  aik^a  mKtpitaa»i  by 


v>  a'  c6i»  MtHftim  «Mauft  «^  2k«t  «s»t»  vtesk 
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Sesquioarbonatb  of  ammonia  ;  a  pink  precipitate  of  Carbonate  of  Cchait 
(C0O.CO3)  readily  aoloble  in  excess,  formiDg  a  red  toiutum.  The  piesence  of 
ammaniacal  tofts  prevents  the  precipitation. 

P0TA88A ;  a  blue  precipitate  of  a  Basic  Salt  of  Cobalt  which,  when  boiled  with 
the  liqaid,  assumes  a  bro¥mi8h-red  color,  being  converted  into  the  Hydrated  Oxide 
0/ Cobalt  (CoO,  HO),  insoluble  in  excess  of  potauaf  readily  soluble  in  acids,  Jf 
ammoniaoMl  satis  be  present  in  the  solution,  potassa  produces  no  precipitate, 
until  the  solution  is  boiled,  when,  the  ammonia  being  expelled,  the  whole  of  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated. 

Ctanidk  of  potassium  ;  a  brownish  precipitate  of  Ctfanideof  Cobalt  (CoCy); 
Mulily  soluble  in  excess,  being  converted  (completely  if  the  solution  be  boiled) 
into  Cobakicyanide  of  Potassium  (K,CoJOy„BK,Cocy);  dUute  acids  produce  no 
meeipitate  in  this  solution,  since  the  nydrocobaUicyanic  Acid  (H,Cocy)  which 
u  separated,  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  If  the  solution  of  cobalticyanide  of 
potassium  be  strongly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  (which  decomposes  the  excess 
of  eyanide  of  potassium,  producing  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa), 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  fused  for  some  minutes  over  a  lamp,  the 
eobalticyanide  is  oxidised  and  decomposed;  on  washing  the  fused  mass  wiUi  hot 
waier^  the  black  Oxide  of  Cobalt  is  left,  and  mav  be  tested  before  the  blowpipe. 

B(X>WPIPE. — Compounds  of  cobalt^  Aised  with  a  borax-bead  in  either  jiamcj 
produce  a  beautiful  Uue  glcus;  the  cobalt  must  be  employed  in  very  small  pro- 
portion. 

Oxide  of  Niokxl,  NiO. 

Solutions  best  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Sulphate  of  Nickel,  NiO.SO,. 

Suu^HiDB  OF  ammonium  ;  a  black  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  NuJed  TNiS) ; 
insoluble  in  colorless  sulphide  ofammoniumy  but  soluble  to  some  extent  m  the 
ordinary  yellow  sulphide^  which  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur,  forming  a  dark 
dirty-brown  solution,  which  deposits  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  when 
evaporated.  Sulphide  of  nickel  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add^ 
but  readily  in  nitric  acid. 

Ammonia  ;  a  light  green  precipitate  of  Hydratcd  Oxide  of  Nickd  (NiO.HO), 
veedily  soluble  in  excess,  forming  a  purpiitth-Uue  solution  ;  this  precipitate,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  cobalt,  contains  only  part  of  the  nickel.  In  solutions  of 
oadde  of  nickel,  which  contain  much  ammoniacal  saU  or  free  acid,  ammonia  pro- 
duces no  precipitate. 

Sesquioarbon ATX  OF  ammonia;  a  light  green  precipitate  of  Carbonate  of 
Ifickel  (NiO.CO,)  soluble  in  excess,  to  a  blue  liquid,  Tho  presence  of  ammo- 
niacal  salt  (or  free  acid^  prevents  the  precipitation. 

P0TA88A ;  an  apple-green  precipitate  of  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Nickd;  insoluble 
in  excess ;  readily  soluble  in  acids.  The  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  inter- 
feres to  some  extent  with  this  precipitation ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  boil  vdth  exceu 
ofpotoMsaj  until  all  ammonia  is  expelled,  in  order  to  separate  the  oxide  of  nickel 
completely. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium;  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  of  Cyanide  of  Nickd 
fNiCy) ;  soluble  in  excess,  forming  a  doMe  Cyanide  of  Nickd  and  Pbtasnum 
(NiGy,KCy),  from  which  acids  reprecipitate  the  cyanide  of  nickel ;  this  latter 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potassa^  cyanide  of  potassium  being  formed,  whilst 
Oxide  of  Nickd  is  left  undissolved. 

Blowpipe. — Compounds  of  nickel,  fused  with  a  borax-bead,  in  the  outer  flame, 
jieU  a  sherry-red  glass,  which  readily  changes  in  the  inner  flame  into  a  glass 
vrhich  has  %  purplish^gray  color  when  it  contains  very  little  nickel,  and  a  dusky ^ 
imbid,  gray,  bnwn,  or  black  hue  when  the  amount  of  nickel  is  more  consider- 
eble ;  if  a  minute  fragment  of  nitre  be  added  to  the  bead  after  exposure  to  the 
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inmr/iamSyWoA  the  ghuH afun fiiaed  in  ibeo9UerJlame,itmifahm%iiAfWfk 
•olor.  O^Dff  to  the  diffieulty  whieh  they  find  in  prodaeii^  a  walMefined  flame, 
inezperienoed  opentora  genenlly  obtein  a  gnjiah  bead  with  mekeUoonpoudi, 
even  in  the  enter  flame. 

Ozira  or  Haroahbsb,  MnO. 

Solutum  heit  JUted  for  lAe  reaetwiu:  Sulphate  of  HanganeM|  MnO.SO,. 

SuLPHiDX  or  AMMONIUM ;  a  fleah-eolored  (haS)  praeipiMe  of  SMpkide  tf 
MtWf^anem  (MnS) ;  aolnUe  in  ^fdroMorw  or  nitric  add. 

▲mmomia  ;  a  white  praeipitata  of  B^rai&d  OxHe  of  Mamgaimme^  whieh  be- 
eomes  brown  almoei  immediately  Trom  absorption  of  ozygn  from  the  air,  and 
Ibrmatton  of  a  hi|;her  oxide;  the  preeii»tate  only  oontaine  pari  of  the  manguMie, 
the  remainder  being  left  in  aolntion  as  an  ammoniaeal  donUesalt}  the  pieeipi- 
tate  is  inaolnble  in  eseess  of  ammonia. 

No  preoipitate  is  prodneed  by  ammonia  in  solutions  of  nmganoee  irtneh  eoa- 
tain  mnoh  frm  add  or  ammialdaaU  mdi;  bot  when  Uw  ammoniaeal  liqmd  ii 
exposed  to  the  aiTi  it  absorbs  oxygeni  and  deposili  biowa  flobkn  of  Hifintd 
Bmaxide  of  Mnmgjgm^m. 

SxsQUiOABBOiiATX  OT  Ammomia;  awhits  pieeiplBteef  Oofhomatei^MMnja 
MM  (MnO.COa),  almost  insoluble  in  exdess  (espeomlly  on  haiUmg), 

P0TA88A ;  a  white  ]Nreoipitate  of  Hjfdtaied  Oxide  of  Momffomete^  n^pi^J  ^ 
eoming  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  insoluUe  in  exoess  oif  potaaan  ;  leafily 
solnble  in  addt. 

The  piesenee  of  amfltonuiai/  mdtM  in  great  measnie  prevents  the  pveeipHstioB. 

Solia  eomponnds  of  manganese,  fosed  with  earhtmait  ofmda  and  a  little  Mtn 
on  platinnuMbil,  yidd  %fmt  j^nem  iiuim  (Mae  on  eooUng)  of  Mmk^omaH^ 8tii^\ 
by  this  test,  the  very  smalleet  Quantities  of  manganoss  may  be  deleeted.  Wkn 
venr  small  quantitieB  of  material  are  to  be  tested,  the  experiment  is  oomeaierfy 
made  upon  a  loop  of  platinum-wire,  whieh  is  moistened  and  dipped  in  puwdewi 
oorftoiiafs  ofmda  ;  the  latter  is  fused  into  a  bead,  a  Httle  of  the  substanee  takn 
upon  it,  and  then  a  mioute  fi^gment  of  i^itre;  on  fnsinff  the  bead  in  the  mUtt 
hiawpipeJlawMj  the  green  eolor  will  be  produoed;  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  twier 
fiame^  however,  the  oolor  vanishes. 

Blovtpipk.— Gompouods  of  manganese,  when  fused  with  a  horax-hoad  in  tlM 
outer  flawke^  impart  a  beautiful  vioUt^ted  oolor  to  the  glass,  whieh  gradully 
fiides  in  the  inner  flame^  ultimately  disappearing  altogether. 

OxiDX  or  Znio,  ZnO. 
Soiution  leH  fitted  far  the  reaetione:  Sulphate  of  Zine,  ZnO.SO^ 

SULPHIDS  or  ammonium;  a  white  preoipitate  of  S^^plkUk  ef  Zinc  (ZnS); 
soluble  in  hjfdrodilune  or  nitric  add. 

Ammonia  ;  a  white  piedpitate  of  JB^fdraied  (hide  ofZmc^  readily  aoluble  10 
excess.  The  precipiute,  in  this  ease,  does  not  eontain  the  whole  of  the  sine. 
AmmfKniaeal  eaiH  prevent  the  pieeipitataon. 

SxsQUiCARBONATB  or  AMMONIA ;  a  white  praeipitale  ef  Bade  Oarhomaii  •/ 
Zine^  soluble  in  exoess.    AmmoniaeQl  ealit  prevent  the  praeipitation. 

PoTASSA ;  a  white  precipitate  of  B^drakd  (hdde  of  Zimt^  rsadily  dissolved 
by  an  excess;  hjfdrot^phurk  acid^  added  to  the  alk^ine  aolntion,  prodnses  i 
white  precipitate  of  Suipkide  of  Zinc. 

Blowpipk.*— Solid  oompounds  of  line,  exposed  on  eharaoal  to  the  vniMr  Utm^ 
pipe  jiame^  yield  a  kiyhl^  imeandeeeent  auut,  whieh  is  jfeilsw  while  hot,  sad 
becomes  wAiit  on  cooling;  if  thia  mass  be  UKHStened  with  solution  of  mitrate of 
eobaltf  and  agaon  atrongly  healed,  a  intgrea^  eompnnnd  ia  pndnosdL 
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SoKd  oompoonds  of  cino,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charooal,  in  the 
ndmdng  flame^  give  an  incrutUUwn  of  Oxide  of  ZinCj  which  is  ydUno  while  hot, 
and  becomes  white  upon  cooling. 


§838.  FOURTH  GROUP. 

Ojndetf  the  sulphidn  carretponding  to  which  are  imoluble  in  cM  dilute  mineral 
acids. 

Oxide  or  Lead  (PbO).^ 

Oxide  or  Meeouet  (HgO)  Teboxide  o/ Bismuth  (BiO,) 

Oxide  of  Copper  (CuO)  , Oxide  op  Cadmium  (CdO) 

Teroxide  or  Gold  (AuO,)  Binoxide  or  Platinum  (PtOJ 

Oxide  or  Tin  (SnO)  Binoxide  or  Tin  (SnO^ 

Teroxide  or  Antimony  (SbO.)  Antimonio  Acid  (obOJ 

Arsenious  Acid  (AbO,)  Arsenic  Acid  (AsOJ. 

Oxide  or  Mercury  (HgO). 

Solution  bestJUted/br  the  reactions:  Chloride  of  Mercury,  HgCl. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  when  added  in  small  quantity,  a  white  or  yellow 
precipitate,  which  is  a  Compound  of  Sulphide  of  Mercury  with  the  undecomposed 
Salt  (see  p.  465) ;  an  excess  of  the  reagent  converts  this  precipitate  into  black 
Su/^fhide  of  Mercury  (HsS^ ;  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric^  hydrochloric^  or  nitric 
add  alone,  but  readily  soluDle  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  with 
the  aid  of  heat;  soluble  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  the  sulphides  of  potamwn 
assd  ammonium;  dissolved  in  some  measure  by  hot  concentrated  hydrochl<nic 
add;  converted  into  a  white  compound,  but  not  dissolved  to  any  extent,  by 
bcnling  with  concentrated  nitric  aciiL 

Potassa;  in  small  quantity,  a  brownish  precipitate,  which  is  a  basic  com- 
pound, and  is  converted  into  yellow  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Mercury  when  treated 
with  an  excess  of  potassa. 

Ammonia;  a  white  precipitate  (see  p.  462)  soluble  to  some  extent  in  an 
excess,  especially  in  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Metallic  copper,  introduced  into  a  solution  of  mercury,  especially  after 
IMndification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  becomes  covered  with  a  white,  lustrous 
coating;  when  moderately 'heated,  the  copper  regains  its  original  color,  vapors  of 
mercury  being  evolved ;  this  test  is  exceedinely  delicate ;  slips  of  copper  wire, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  may  be  used ;  they  should  be  cleaned  by  shaking  for  a 
few  moments  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  thoroughly  washed ;  half  a  dosen 
such  slips  should  be  boiled  for  three  or  four  minute»  in  the  solution,  previously 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  they  are  then  well  rinsed,  dried  by  pressure 
between  blotting-paper,  and  heated  in  a  glass  tube  of  }  inch  diameter,  constructed 
BO  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  feeble  current  of  air;  a  coating  of  minute  Globules 
of  Mercury  is  formed  upon  the  cool  part  of  the  tube;  these  may  be  united  into 
lamr  globules  by  rubbing  with  a  gloss  rod. 

Chloride  or  tin  (SnCl)  added  in  small  quantity  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
mercury,  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  Subchlortde  (Hg,Cl)  which  becomes 
gn^,  from  reduction  to  the  metallic  state,  on  adding  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Solid  compounds  of  mercury,  mixed  with  a  large  excess  (at  least  12  parts)  of 

*  The  reactioiis  of  this  oxide  are  given  in  the  fifth  group,  to  which  it  more  properly 
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dry  earhanate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube  of  hard  glass,  having 
a  diameter  of  about  }  inch,  and  expanded  into  a  hulb  at  one  end,  famish  minute 
globules  of  MttaUic  Mercury  which  are  deposited  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube, 
and  may  be  united  into  larger  globules  by  rubbing  with  a  glass  rod.  This  test 
is  exceedingly  delicate;  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  successful,  the  mercury- 
6ompound  should  be  thorou/^hly  dried  (in  a  water-bath),  and  the  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  ignited  immediately  previous  to  use;  in  order  to  prevent  the  sub- 
limation of  nndeoompoeed  meroory-compounds,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  mixtore  in 
the  bulb-tube  with  a  layer  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

Teboxidb  07  Bismuth,  BiO,. 

Solution  heatfiUedfor  the  reactunu:  Nitrate  of  Terozide  of  Bismath| 

BiO,.3NO,. 

Htdrosulphuric  acid  ;  a  black  precipitate  of  Teraii^xde  o/Bimnuth  (BiS,) ; 
insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acidg  and  in  alkaline  sulphides;  soluble  in  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid. 

Water,  added  in  large  quantity  to  the  salts  of  bismuth,  decomposes  thein, 
with  precipitation  of  a  white  basic  salt;  the  terchloride  exhibits  this  behavior  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  provided  too  large  an  ezoees  of  free  acid  be  not  pie- 
sent;  in  order  to  apply  this  test  to  any  compound  of  bismuth  (except  the  sul- 
phate), an  excess  of  hydroMoric  acid  is  added,  the  solution  evaporated  just  to 
dryness,  the  residue  allowed  to  cool,  redissolved  in  a  little  water  with  addition  of 
a  single  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquid  largely  diluted  with  water, 
when  a  milkiness  is  produced,  caused  by  the  minute  particles  of  a  highly  crys- 
talline precipitate  (see  p.  891),  which  subsides  after  some  time.  In  order  to 
test  the  sulphate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  (which  is  not  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid)  in  this  manner,  it  must  first  be  decomposed  with  ammonia  in 
excess,  and  the  precipitated  teroxide  having  been  dissolved  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  may  be  treated  as  above.  This  is  an  exceedinglj 
delicate  and  characteristic  test  for  bismuth. 

Ammonia;  a  white  precipitate  of  Hydrated  Teroxide  of  Bismuth;  insoluble 
in  excess ;  soluble  in  dilv^e  acids. 

Chromate  or  Bichromate  of  Potassa;  a  yellow  precipitate  of  Chromate 
of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  of  bismuth,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  on 
charcoal,  in  the  reducing  flame,  yield  a  Globule  of  Metal,  which  is  flattened  by 
the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer,  but  soon  breaks  in  pieces,  especially  if  slightly 
rubbed ;  a  yellow  incrustation  of  Teroxide  appears  on  the  charcoal. 

Oxide  op  Copper,  CuO. 

Solution  best  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Sulphate  of  Copper,  CuOSO.. 

Htdrosulphuric  acid;  a  black  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  Copper  (CuS); 
insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even  upon  heating ;  readily 
soluble  even  in  cold  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  so  that,  in  precipitating  copper 
from  a  nitric  solution  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  it  is  requisite  to  dilute  the  solution 
very  largely ;  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  not  in 
sulphide  of  potassium, 

Potassa;  a  blue  precipitate  of  Hydrated  OanWc,  insoluble  in  excess;  becomes 
black  when  heated  in  the  liquid,  being  converted  into  Anhydrous  Oxide,  The 
presence  of  fixed  organic  matters  (sugar,  tartaric  acid,  &c.)  causes  this  precipi- 
tate to  redissolve  iu  excess  of  potassa,  with  a  deep  blue  color. 

Ammonia;  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt;  readily  soluble  in  ex- 
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oeaSy  with  a  fine  hhte  color,  yisible  even  when  very  minute  quantities  of  copper 
aieproeent 

Ferroctanide  op  potassium;  a  brownish-red  precipitate  of  Ferrocyantde  of 
Copper  (CnJCfj);  insoluble  in  dilute  cunds,  readily  soluble  in  ammonia;  de- 
oompoeea  by  potaua.  This  is  the  most  delicate  test  for  copper ;  before  applying 
it,  the  solution  should  be  acidified  with  acetic  add  (strong  mineral  acids  decom- 
pose the  reagent;  if  these  be  present,  an  excess  of  acetate  of  potassa  should  be 
added  to  neutralise  them);  with  very  small  quantities  of  copper,  no  precipitate 
b  formed,  but  a  pink  color  is  imparted  to  the  liquid. 

Iron,  or  steel,  perfectly  clean,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper,  sliffhtly 
acidified  with  tulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acidy  becomes  coated  with  a  film  oi  Me- 
tallic Copper,  known  by  its  color ;  this  test  enables  us  to  detect  very  minute 
quantities  of  copper. 

Blowpipe.— Solid  copopounds  of  copper,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
reducing  flame,  yield  a  mass  of  Metallic  Copper ,  which  may  be  fused  into  a  very 
tough,  red,  malleable  globule  by  long  blowing;  no  incrustation  is  obtained;  the 
operation  is  assisted  by  adding  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  the  quantity 
of  copper  present  is  so  small  that  no  globule  can  be  obtained,  it  can  often  be 
detected  by  triturating  the  slag,  with  the  surrounding  parts  of  charcoal,  in  a 
nnall  agate  mortar,  and  levigating  the  powder  till  the  lignter  particles  are  washed 
away,  when  red  spangles  of  copper  beoome  visible. 

Compounds  containing  sulphur  or  arsenic  should  be  well  roasted  in  the  outer 
flame  before  reduction,  in  order  to  volatilize  these  substances,  which  would  injure 
the  malleability  of  the  metallic  globule. 

A  small  quantity  of  a  compound  of  copper,  fused  with  a  borax-bead  in  the 
cmier  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  yields  a  glass  which  has  a  greenish-blue  color  when 
hot,  and  becomes  Hue  on  cooling ;  exposed  to  the  inner  flame,  this  glass  either 
loees  its  color,  or  becomes  tinged  of  an  opaque  red,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
oopper  which  is  present. 

Oxide  of  Cadmium,  CbO. 

SoltUion  bestfltted/or  the  reactions:  Chloride  of  Cadmium,  CdCl. 

Htdrosxjlphurio  acid  ;  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  Cadmium 
(GdS);  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides;  insoluble  only  in  cold,  very  dilute  sul- 
phurie,hydrocKloric,  and  nitric  acids;  if  the  acid  be  only  moderately  dilute,  the 
precipitate  may  dissolve,  especially  on  heating;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  dilute 
acid  solutions  of  cadmium  very  largely  before  treating  with  hydrosulpburic  acid. 
In  the  presence  of  bisulphide  of  tin,  it  has  been  found  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sulphide  of  cadmium  may  be  left  undissolved  even  by  boiffng  dilute  nitric 
acid. 

Ammonia;  a  white  precipitate  of  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  very  easily 
wduble  in  excess. 

Carbonate  op  ammonia;  a  white  precipitate  of  Carbonate  of  Cadmium 
(GdOCO,),  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  of  cadmium,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
the  reducing  flam^,  give  a  characteristic  red-brown  incrustation  of  oxide  of  cad- 
mium upon  the  charcoal,  near  the  outer  limit  of  the  oxidizing  flame, 

Teroxide  or  Gold,  AuO,. 

Solution  best  fltted  for  the  reactions :  Terchloride  of  Gold,  AuCl,. 

Hydrosulphurio  acid;  a  black  precipitate  of  Tersvlphide  of  Gold  (AuS,); 
insoluble  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  add,  alone  (the  latter,  however,  is 
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oupiUa  of  ozkUniig  the  ralphar,  bmng  netellil  goldX  talflohiUe  in  ft  mixiwt 
of  nitric  and  hjfdrocUaric  aeitU;  lolabb  to  a  conaidenblo  extent  in  thea£ba/MM 
mfaftifffi 

bxALio  Acro ;  on  boiling  ft  pwdpitftte  of  toelj  difided  MFtalKt  CUHwrnoeuh 
lag  M  ft  purple  ixmder,  wUeh  afterwBida  eoheree  in  yeUow  lekee  eitpM>ie  cf 
imming  the  gMen  luin  when  rubbed ;  if  ft  veij  anftll  qoentitj  of  gold  k 
neeent,  the  liquid  onl  j  eetuaee  ft  purple  tinge.  The  pceoenee  of  muoh  tm 
iffcbroeUorie  or  nitric  acid  prerenta  the  redaetaon;  in  auoh  n  eeeOy  aaiwonig  mj 
be  added  to  the  boiling  mutiony  drop  by  drop^  until  the  fiee  aeid  ia  nanlj 
neotnliied. 

BvLBBATE  or  oziDB  OF  hov  ftlao  prednitatfla  the  gold  aa  a  UmiA  hiadkpom' 
dmTf  beoominir  yellow  and  hiatfona  when  ruobed;  if  the  pneipttftte  be  wy  nill| 
it  may  be  oolleeted  upon  a  smooth  filter,  the  latter  waahiBd,  diiedy  and  nnad  out 
upon  a  hard  smooth  aurfiMe;  if  the  pradpitate  be  then  rdibed  with  a  baimiher 
(of  ag^)i  ^®  huirouB  ^paiglM  will  be  Tiaible. 

^  Chlobidb  (SnCl)  ahd  biohlobibi  or  txk  (SnCS^i)  (mixed);  tfan  m  iwy 
dilute  solutions  of  gold,  a  purple  preoipitate  (fiiuple  qf  Chmaty  aee  p^  896),  m 
tint  of  which  Tariea  aeoormng  to  the  qnantitT  of  gold  pieaenl;  the  piesiplaili  ii 
insoluble  in  diluteaeidt;  the  goU-adution  should  be  nnt  mixed  with  the  bidkb- 
ride  of  tin,  and  the  ohloride  then  added  drop  by  drop.  ^  When  the  quaB%flf 
gold  is  extremely  minute,  a  omi  tmge  pemdea  the  smution. 

▲  very  delioate  method  ox  applnnx  thia  teat  ia  aa  fbllowa:  m$qukhkrHn/ 
utm  is  added  to  ohloride  of  tin  (onul)  untU  a  permanent  yellow  color  » jpo- 
dueed,  the  solution  is  then  oohsidcarably  diluted^  the  flold-solntion  having  like- 
wise been  much  diluted,  is  poured  into  a  beaker^  whioh  ia  pboed  on  a  abet  of 
white  paper ;  a  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  the  tin-iron-solutaon  and  afterwaids  iaie 
the  gold-solution,  when,  if  even  a  traee  of  the  preoiona  metal  be  preaent,  a  Uu 
or  Maple  ttreak  wiU.be  oboerved  in  the  tiaek  of  the  ^aaa  rod. 

This  purple  of  Cassias  test  haa  the  advantage  of  being  applioable  even  in  iwy 
acid  solutions. 

BiNoxiDX  or  Platinum,  PtO^ 

Solution  Lett  JiiteJ  for  the  readionM:  Bichloride  of  PUtinum,  PtCI^ 

Htdrosulpuuric  acid  ;  black  precipitate  of  Biiulphide  of  Platinum  (Tt&^i 
the  precipitation  is  not  complete  m  the  cold ;  in  order  to  remove  platinum  en- 
tirely from  a  solution,  by  hjdrosulphuric  acid,  the  liouid  must  be  IxHled  alia 
every  saturation  with  the  sas,  until  a  specimen,  filtered  off,  again  saturated  with 
bydrosulphurio  acid,  and  TOiled,  gives  no  further  precipitate.  The  bisulphide  h 
insoluble  in  dilute  acidi^  but  dissolves  to  a  great  extent  in  ooncetUrated  nitrk 
acid;  it  also  dissolves^  though  with  difficulty,  in  the  alkaline  sulpkidm. 

Chloridb  or  Ammonium  ;  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  Dtmble  CVo- 
rAfe  of  Platinum  and  Ammwhium  ^NU.Cl,PtGl J ;  soluble  to  some  extent  in 
water,  ins^^luble  in  alcohol.  In  applying  thia  test,  the  solution  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  very  minute  quantities  of  plaUnum  ma; 
be  detected  by  the  formation  of  yellow  crystals  on  the  bottom  and  aidea  of  the 
tube. 

Cnu4Ui>u  or  Tin  rSnCl)  in  presence  cf  free  h^roMaric  aeid^  produces  a 
dark  hrown-ned  color  (aue  to  the  leduction  of  InchlcMride  of  |datinum  to  the  chlo- 
ride>;  in  exceedingly  dilute  solutions,  the  color  lAjfdhm  and  beeomea  darker  oa 
standing ;  the  slighleei  traces  of  platinum  are  indieated  by  thu  test. 
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Oxide  of  Tin,  SnO. 

SoluHon  hatfilUdfar  the  reactums:  Chloride  of  Tb;  SnCl. 

Htbrosulphurio  acid  ;  dark  brown  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  Tin  (SnS)  ; 
inaoluble  in  coM  dilute  acid$;  converted  by  boiling  nitric  acid  into  insolable 
Binoxide  of  Tin;  insolable  in  pure  alkaline  8ulphide$,  but  soluble,  with  the 
aid  of  beat,  in  alkaline  mlphidn  containing  an  exceu  o/nUphur,  which  conTerts 
the  8iilplude  into  Biwlphide  of  Tin;  hence,  the  ordinary  yellow  sulphide  of  am- 
moDium  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  sulphide  of  tin ;  if  the  solution  be  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  decomposed, 
and  yellow  bisulphide  of  tin  precipitated. 

Chloride  of  bcsrcurt  (HgGl) ;  at  first,  a  white  precipitate  of  Svhchhride 
(often  hiffhly  crystalline),  which  after  a  time,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  tin- 
oompouod  1)6  present,  is  converted  into  a  gray  precipitate  of  Metallic  Mercury, 
Sinoe  this  reaction  takes  plaoe  even  in  highly  dilute  solutions,  and  in  the  pre« 
MDoe  of  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  very  valuable  for  the  detection  of  oxide 
of  tin. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  of  tin,  fused  on  charcodly  with  carbonate  oftoda 
(or,  very  much  more  easily,  with  cyanide  o/pofussium),  in  the  inner  flame.^  yield 
ft  white  malleable  globule  of  Tiny  and  a  very  slight  white  incrustation.  Even  if 
BO  globule  be  obtained,  the  spangles  of  tin  are  often  visible  after  triturating  and 
bvigatiDg  the  fused  mass  and  surrounding  particles  of  charcoal. 

BiNOXiDB  07  Tin,  SnO,. 

Solution  batfttedfor  the  reactions:  Bichloride  of  Tin,  SnClg. 

Htdrosulphurio  aoid;  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  Bisulphide  of  Tin 
(8dS^;  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  Bud  hydrochloric  acids;  converted  into  inso- 
lable Binoxide  of  Tin  by  boiling  nitric  acid;  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
Moric  and  (a  little)  nitric  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  soluble  in  alkalies,  or 
in  olkaHne  sulphides,  and  reprecipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids.*  When 
Uralphide  of  tin  is  added,  by  small  portions,  to  nitrate  of  potassa  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised ;  the  fused  mass,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a 
tolntion  which  contains  no  tin,  the  whole  of  this  metal  being  left  in  the  residue ; 
bnt  if  pieces  of  paper  be  also  deflagrated  with  the  nitre  (as  must  always  be  the 
oue  when  the  precipitate  is  too  small  to  be  removed  from  the  filter),  the  aqueous 
tolntion  of  the  fused  mass  will  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  tin,  which  is,  how- 
%  entirely  precipitated  on  acidulating  with  nitric  acid  and  boiling. 

BiBolphide  of  tin,  alone,  is  insoluble  in  a' solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
ta,  even  on  gently  heating,  but  when  mixed  with  one  of  the  sulphides  of 
nnenic,  it  is  dissolved  to  a  considerable  eftent  by  the  sesquicarbonate. 

The  color  of  bisulphide  of  tin  is  much  impaired  by  admixture  even  of  minute 
qnantiiies  of  other  sulphides. 

Sesquicarbonate  op  ammonia  ;  a  white  precipitate  of  Hydrated  Binoxide 
of  Tin;*  redissolves  to  some  extent  is  the  cold,  in  an  excess,  but  is  completely 
lepfeeipitated  on  boiling.  The  presence  of  certain  fixed  organic  matters  (tartaric 
aadf  e,  g,)  prevents  the  precipitation. 

Ctanide  op  potassium,  fused  with  binoxide  of  tin  in  a  covered  porcelain 

'  Sulphidt  of  ammoniam  does  not  extract  quite  the  whole  of  the  bisulphide  of  tin  when 
adzed  with  the  sulphide  of  mercury  or  cadmium,  and  extracts  only  a  small  part  of  it  when 
jftlaed  with  iulphide  of  copper. 

'  This  precipitate  pasMS  through  the  filter  when  washed  with  pure  water,  and  should 
tlMNfoie  be  washed  with  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
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enunble,  rednoefl  it  to  the  metAllio  state;  if  the  fbied  mMi  be  heated  with  water, 
the  cjanate  of  pdltaasa  ia  diaeolTed  onty  and  the  jporlibiBi  ^nuM  aabaide;  these, 
after  decantiDg  the  aopematant  liqnidy  may  be  heated  to  boiling  wiA  eoneoi- 
traied  hydrvMoric  aeid^  and  the  preaenee  of  Okiontk  of  Im,  in  the  aolntioa, 
proved  bj  dilQtin|;  with  water  and  testing  with  Monde  of  mmtMw^i,  By  thii 
method  very  small  quantities  of  tin  may  be  detected. 

Blowpipk. — Gompoonds  of  the  binoxide  fiimish  the  same  nsolt  aa  those  ef 
the  oxide  (tse  p.  528)  when  examined  before  the  Uowpipe. 

Tbozidb  or  AimMOifTi  SbO^ 

iSbfafibit  lalLfltt&dfift  As  rmfHom:  Terohkride  eC Aatimony,  SbC^- 

(The  solution  of  lerehloride  of  antimony  should  nol  be  dQnted  with  pne  wateri 

bnt  with  water  acidulated  with  hydioehlorie  aeid.) 

HTDBO00UPHUBIO  acid;  anorauge-red  meipitatoof  Tmmi^pkiSk^AMAmm^ 
(SbS,) ;  insoluble  in  oold  iJamU  a^i  soluble  in  flsodsnldy  ixmomtnkA  t^ 
droMorie  add^  with  evolution  of  hjdrosulphurio  aeid;  when  bdled  wHh  wMt 
acid,  partiy  dissolYvd,  a  white  residue  bmng  left ;  die  quantity  dissolved  is* 
creases  with  the  dilution  of  the  aeid;  soluble  in  oOnNa^  and  In  oBhoMm  md- 
pkidetf  and  rspreoipitated  by  ocub,  soluble  to  a  very  sli^t  extmt  ia  seqpnesr- 
oonols  o/amimmiaf  even  on  gentle  heatins. 

WATUty  added  m  large  qnanti^  to  a  sJntion  of  terehharide  of  aatimsagf;,  set 
contoining  much  free  h^roehlorio  or  tartaric  addy  produces  a  white  piMij|ltate, 
which  is  an  Ox^Moride;  this  predpitate  is  distii^mhed  from  that  fiiruhsd 
by  bismuth  under  simiUr  cirenmstances,  by  ite  solnmlity  in  iawPirie  tteid 

POTA88A ;  a  white  precipitate  of  JEfyiraied  Teroaado  o^AnHmam^^  sduUs  ■ 
excess ;  if  this  solution  be  mixed  with  niitule  qftiker^  it  gives  a  blael:  pnai|i- 
tato  ^AktaUk  Silver  (insoluble  in  owsMmta),  the  leroxide  of  anttnaqr  biBig 
converted  into  antimonio  add. 

The  presence  of  tartaric  add  prevento  the  piedpitation  by  potaaaa. 

Sesquicarbonate  07  AMMONIA ;  a  white  predpitate  of  Hgdrated  Tenadii 
of  Antimony^  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  excess  of  the  predpitant,  e^ 
dally  on  heating.     The  preeenoe  of  tarteric  add  prevento  the  preci]ntation. 

MsTALLio  ZINC  precipitates  antimony  frt>m  ite  solutions  as  a  black  powder. 

If  a  solution  containing  antimony  be  introduced,  through  a  funnel-tube,  into 
an  apparatus  from  which  hydrogen  is  being  evolved  from  cKlvie  ndphurie  acid  bj 
the  action  of  «inc,  Uie  reduced  antimony  will  combine  wiUi  part  of  the  nasoent 
hydrogen,  and  will  be  evolved  in  the  form  of  Aniimoniwitied  Hydrogen  ^ 
(SbHj.  If  the  gas  be  dried  by  pasdng  through  a  tube,  the  anterior  poitioa 
of  which  is  looselv  filled  with  cotton  wool,  and  the  remoter  part  with  chloride  of 
caldum,  and  be  then  allowed  to  escape  from  a  tube  of  hard  glass^  drawn  out  to 
a  fine  point,  the  presence  of  antimcniy  may  be  recogniied  by  the  following  r^ 
actions : — 

1.  The  gas  will  bum  with  a  hlui^-green  flafne,  emitting  white  frunea  of  IW* 
oxiiie  of  Aniimotty,  which  may  be  condenfied  in  a  cold  beakor^  dissolved  is 
hydrochloric  add,  and  tested  with  hydrow^uric  aeid 

2.  If  the  inner  surface  of  a  porcelain  capsule  be  depressed  upon  the  flame,  a 
black  spot  of  metallic  antimony  will  be  depodted  upon  it,  which  ia  lustrous  cnlj 
when  in  thin  layers ;  this  coatinc  of  metal  may  be  dissdved  in  amta  re^  sad 
tested.  (The  operator  should  ti^e  care  to  prove,  before  commencing  this  expt- 
riment,  that  the  fiame  of  the  hydrogen  itself  depodto  no  spot  upon  porcelain.) 

1  Hard  gUas  should  be  used  for  all  ozperimelits  of  tlda  denription,  because  iXt  the  Ug^ 
tempenture  necessary,  which  would  Aise  ordinair  igi*git«h  i^ass,  and  because  tlie  ledse- 
tiou  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  latter  might  lead  to  error. 
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8.  The  glass  tube  from  which  the  gas  issues,  should  be  heated  with  a  spirit- 
lamp  in  the  centre;  a  lu8trou8  mirror  of  antimony  will  be  deposited  on  the  inside 
of  the  tube,  immediately  around  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  whilst  the  bluish-green 
tint  of  the  hydrogen-flame  in  great  measure  disappears. 

These  reactions  should  be  Compared  with  those  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
nnder  similar  circumstances. 

If  granulated  zinc  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  antimony  to  which  a  very  large 
excess  of  polaua  has  been  added,  the  hydrogen  which  is  evolved  is  free  from 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  of  antimony,  when  fused  with  carbonate  of 
Moday  on  charcoal j  in  the  redmeiny  flame^  yield  a  globule  of  metul,  which  vola- 
tiliies  if  subjected  for  a  considerable  period  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  and  emits 
wkUiB  fumes  of  teroxide;  the  fflobule  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  may  be  readily 
nibbed  to  a  black  powder.  The  charcoal  becomes  coated  with  a  widely  diffused 
wkiie  tncnutationy  which  has  a  bluish  appearance  when  in  thin  layers. 

Antimonio  Aoid,  8b03. 

Solution  bat  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Antimoniate  of  Potassa,  KO.SbO^. 

Stbono  mineral  acids,  especially  nitric,  produce  a  white  precipitate  of  By* 
draied  Antimonic  Acvl,  which  redissolves  to  a  great  extent  in  excess  of  acid, 
particularly  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Htdrosulphurio  aoid,  in  a  solution  of  an  antimoniate,  produces  no  precipi- 
tate, but  if  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  previously  added,  an  orange-rod 
predpitate  of  Pentasulphide  of  Antimony  (8^83),  the  behavior  of  which  is 
nmilar  to  that  of  the  tersulphide  (see  p.  524).  It  is  necessary  to  state,  in  addi- 
tMMiy  that  when  pentasulphide  of  antimony  is  deflagrated  with  nitre,  and  the 
fated  mass  digested  with  water,  almost  the  whole  of  the  antimony  remains  in 
the  residue. 

Potassa  ;  no  precipitate.^  If  to  the  solution  containing  excess  of  potassa, 
m&nUe  of  silver  be  added,  merely  a  brown  precipitate  of  Oxide  of  Silver  is 
obtsined,  which  redissolves  completely  in  excess  of  ammonia  (see  p.  524). 

SssQUiGARBONATE  07  AMMONIA ;'  no  precipitate. 

Compounds  of  antimonic  acid  exhibit  the  same  reactions  with  zinc,  and  before 
the  blowpipe,  as  those  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony. 

Arbinious  Acid,  AsO.. 

Solution  best  fitted  for  the  reactions :  Arsenious  Acid  in  saturated  aqueous 

solution. 

Htdrosulphuric  acid,  in  a  pure  solution  of  arsenious  aoid,  a  yellow  color  at 
fint,  and  after  a  time,  especially  on  heating,  a  yellow  precipitate ;  if  a  little  hy- 
drochloric acid  be  added  before  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  yellow  precipitate  of 
nmdphide  of  Arsenic  (AsS,)  is  obtained  at  once;  insoluble  m  cold  dilute  acids  ^ 
slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  readily  so  in  hot 
ndrw  acid;  soluble  in  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  especially  on  gently  heating; 
Tery  readily  soluble  in  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  sulphides,  and  reprecipitated  by 
oc&b.  When  deflagrated  with  nitre,  the  fused  mass  is  entirely  soluble  in  water, 
and  Arsenic  Acid  may  be  detected  in  the  solution. 

When  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  fused  with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda 

*  TUa  is  strictly  tme  in  the  case  of  antimoniate  of  potassa ;  but  if  this  reagent  be 
added  to  a  hydrochlorio  solution  of  antimonic  acid,  a  white  precipitate  is  prodiioe<^  which 
diwolvis  almost  entirely  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

*  TbM  same  remark  applies  here  as  in  the  case  of  potassa. 
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and  cyanide  of^aniumj  the  arsenic  is  redaoed  and  Tolatilised,  and  if  the 
operation  be  oondacted  in  an  apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  Tapors  of  arsenic 
may  be  preserved  from  contact  with  the  air,  and  may  be  recondensed  on  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  tube,  the  smallest  quantities  of  anenio  may  be  thnsdetectei 
The  test  founded  hereupon  is  known  as  that  of  F^aenius  and  JSabo,  and  requires 
a  special  description  in  this  place,  since  it  is  now  generally  esteemed  the  safest 
test  for  arsenic  in  judicial  investigations. 

The  apparatus  oonsists  of  a  small  two-neeked  botde  for  evolving  carbonic  teid, 
furnished  with  a  funnel-tube,  and  an  egress-tube  for  the  gas,  which  is  oondoeted 
into  a  small  wash-bottle  containing  concentrated  solphoric  acid,  intended  to  dry  the 
gas;  firom  this  wash-bottle,  a  second  tube  passes  wluch  is  bent  at  right  angles,  tad 
connected,  by  means  of  a  cork,  with  the  rednction-tabe ;  this  latter  is  made  oat 
of  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tube  (combustion-tube)  scNnewhat  more  than  tbiee-eigiiths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  drawn  out  at  one  extremity  to  a  long  open  point ;  the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  tube  should  be  about  foor  inches,  that  of  the  poiat  at 
least  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  pretty  large  frag- 
ments of  marble  (no  powder),  which  are  covered  with  water  in  the  evdatioa- 
bottle  into  which  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  through  the  funnel-tube. 

Fig.76. 


A  mixture  of  (as  nearly  as  can  be  guessed)  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of$oda 
and  one  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  thoroughly  dried  in  a  porcehiin  capsule 
upon  the  sand-bath  ;  one  part  of  the  arsenical  sulphide  (dried  in  the  water-bath) 
is  then  intimately  mixed,  in  a  small  (agate)  mortar,  with  at  least  twelve  parts  of 
the  above  reducing  mixture;  the  powder  is  placed  in  a  strip  of  writing-paper 
folded  so  as  to  form  a  gutter,  which  is  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  reduction- 
tube,  so  that  the  mixture  may  Uy  at  about  the  centre ;  the  tube  b  then  turned 
half-rouud  upon  its  axis,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  glass,  when 
the  gutter  may  be  carefully  withdrawn;  the  mixture  should  not  oocupy  more 
than  an  inch  in  the  tube ;  the  btter  is  now  connected  with  the  carbonic  add 
apparatus,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  flow  through  it  for  some  time;  when  it  is 
certain  that  all  air  has  been  expelled,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  so 
moderated  (by  pouring  water  into  the  bottle)  that  only  one  bubble  shall  pa« 
through  the  wash-botile  in  a  second;  the  reduction-tnbe  is  now  heated  througlh 
out  its  whole  length,  by  waving  a  spirit-lamp  flame  beneath  it,  until  all  the 
moisture  is  expelled ;  the  spirit-lamp  is  then  pUoed  beneath  the  shoulder  of 
the  tube,  and  when  this  is  well  heated,  a  second  spirit-lamp  is  applied,  to  beat 
the  mixture,  commencing  at  the  posterior  part ;  when  the  whole  of  the  mixUne 
has  been  heated,  the  experiment  may  be  concluded  by  directing  a  blowpipe-flame 
upon  that  portion  of  the  tube,  until  the  mass  is  completely  fused ;  the  vapors  of 
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metallic  anenio  are  carried  forward  by  the  stream  of  carboni<k  acid,  and,  since 
the  shoulder  of  the  tube  is  heated,  they  pass  on  and  condense  in  the  narrow 
point,  where  they  form  a  lusirous  mirror  of  about  an  inch  in  length;  a  distinct 
gorUc  odor  is  also  perceived  at  the  point  of  the  tube  throughout  the  experiment. 
When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  exceedingly  minute,  merely  a  thin  gray /Urn  is 
deposited,  which  is  only  visible  against  a  piece  of  white  paper. 

The  portion  of  the  point  which  contains  the  metallic  arsenic  may  be  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  file,  and  the  metal  dissolved  off  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  the  solution  carefully  evaporated  till  the  excess  of  acid  is  expelled, 
water  added,  and  the  solution  tested  with  nitrate  of  tilver,  and,  if  necessary, 
diiute  ammonia  added,  drop  by  drop,  when  the  brick-red  precipitate  of  ^rMntato 
of  Stiver  ($ee  p.  530)  will  be  obtained. 

This  test  of  Fresenius  and  Babo  possesses  advantages  which  entitle  it  to  a 
preference  over  all  other  tests  for  arsenic  hitherto  discovered ;  for,  1.  It  can  be 
lulled  to  the  very  smallest  quantities  of  material :  2.  Its  results  depend  very 
little  upon  the  skill  or  judgment  of  the  operator;  and,  8.  It  cannot  lead  us  to 
mistake  any  other  metal  for  arsenic ;  antimony,  which  so  much  resembles  arsenic 
in  many  of  its  reactions,  does  not  respond  to  this  test  It  is  true  that  mercury 
eompounds,  when  treated  in  this  way,  would  yield  a  metallic  sublimate,  but  this 
differs  widely  from  that  of  arsenic,  and  other  reactions  would  invariably  prevent 
any  mistake  arising  fh)m  this  cause. 

NrrRATB  OF  siXiVER  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
arsenious  acid,  but  if  ammonia  be  gradually  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  Arse- 
nite  of  Silver  (2AgO.As03)  is  obtained ;  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in 
niiric  acid ;  great  care  is  necessary  in  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  which  should 
be  very  dilute,  and  added,  drop  by  drop,  with  frequent  agitation ;  if  too  much 
ammonia  has  been  added,  the  precipitate  may  frequently  be  obtained  by  gently 
evaporating  the  solution  upon  a  water-bath  (all  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  ex- 
cluded) ;  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  neutralise  the  solution  before  adding  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  rendering  it  slightly  alkaline  with  ammMiiaj  and  then  eva- 
porating on  a  water-bath  till  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  expelled. 

The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  test  for  arsenious  acid  is,  however, 
very  limited,  because  so  many  substances  (especially  chlorides)  interfere  with 
the  reaction. 

Sulphate  of  copper  produces  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
but  if  ammonia  be  careftilly  added,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  of  Arsenite  of 
Cupper  (2CuO.AsO„  Scheeie's  Green)  is  obtained ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in 
ammonia :  the  same  remarks  apply  to  this  as  to  the  preceding  test. 

If  sulphate  of  copper f  in  small  proportion,  be  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenious 
aeidy  afterwards  potai$a  in  exce$Sj  and  the  solution  boiled,  a  red  precipitate  of 
&dioxide  of  Copper  (Cu,0)  is  obtained,  the  arsenious  acid  being  converted  into 
ar$enic  acid;  this  test  is  only  useful  lor  distinguishing  between  arsenious  and 
anenic  acids,  and  would  be  valueless  as  a  test  for  arsenic,  since  many  other  sub- 
stances (e.  g.  sugar)  are  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect. 

Beinsch's  Test. — Clean  copper^  boiled  in  a  hj/drorhloric  solution,  containing 
arsenic,  becomes  coated  with  a  steel-gray  flm  of  the  metal,  which,  if  the  quan- 
tity be  sufficient,  will  separate,  after  long  boiling,  in  large  black  scales.  This  is 
a  veiy  delicate  test  for  arsenic,  and  since  it  is  more  readily  applied  than  any 
other,  we  shall  consider  it  in  detail,  as  it  is  often  used  in  medico-legal  analyses. 
.  The  solution  to  be  tested,  which  may  contain  organic  matters,  but  should  be 
pretty  free  from  oxidizing  agents  (nitric  and  chloric  acidsj  &c.)  and  not  very 
thick,  ia  mixed  with  sufficient  hydrochloric  arid  to  render  it  very  distinctly  acid, 
and  boiled  with  several  pieces  of  copper  wire  (cleaned  with  concentrated  nitric 
aeUlf  and  washed)  about  an  inch  long,  for  two  or  three  minutes;  if  they  are  not 
then  ooated|  the  boiling  may  be  continued  for  about  ten  minutes;  but  if  a  film 
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i^oti  wlien  treated  in  this  way,  generally  gives  a  slight  dirty-whito  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  iocmstation  of  arsenic  (whether  on  a  porcelain  surface  or  in  a  glass  tube) 
may  be  dissolved  by  solation  of  chloride  of  limey  which  does  not  affect  the  anti- 
mony-incrustation :  this  test  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  to  distinguish  the  two 
metalsy  but  is  not  adequate  to  the  detection  of  traces  of  antimony  in  a  mirror  of 
arBenio. 

3.  The  centre  of  the  tube  {g)  through  which  the  gas  passes  may  be  heated 
with  a  spirit-lamp  (/),  when  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  a  mirror 
<^  metallic  araenic  being  deposited,  while  the  hydrogen-flame  regains,  in  great 
measure,  its  natural  color ;  the  mirror  in  this  case,  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
Tolatility,  is  not  deposited  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spirit-lamp,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  heated  part  of  the  tube;  if  this  portion  of  the 
tube  be  cut  off,  and  gently  heated,  the  peculiar  garlic  odor  will  be  perceptible ; 
the  crust  of  arsenic  may  also  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  that  obtained  in  the 
porcelain  capsule  (jue  2). 

Although  this  test  enables  us  to  detect  very  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  it  is 
not  now' generally  recommended,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  confounding 
ftntimony  with  arsenic ;  of  course,  in  a  mixture  of  the  two,  it  would  be  impossi- 
Ue  to  distinguish  either  with  certainty. 

Marsh's  test,  however,  may  afford  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  aUence  of 
both  these  metals.* 

Fleitmann's  Test. — ^Tf  a  solution  containing  arsenic  be  mixed  with  a  large 
ezoese  of  a  concentrated  mdution  of  potcuiOf  and  boiled  with  fragments  of  grants 
fated  zinc,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
allowing  it  to  pass  on  to  a  piece  of  filter-paper  spotted  over  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  these  spots  assume  a  purplith-hlack  color ,  even  when  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic  is  present  This  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a  small 
flask,  furnished  with  a  perforated  cork  carrying  a  piece  of  glass  tube  of  about 
i-inch  diameter.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  test  serves  to  distinguish  arsenic 
ftt>m  antimony. 

Solid  compounds  contuning  arsenic,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  char- 
coed  (black  fluocy  or  a  mixturp  of  equal  parts  of  wood-charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
9oday  previously  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible),  and  heated  in  a  tube  of  hard 
fflaas,  expanded  into  a  bulb  at  one  extremity,  and  thoroughly  dried;  yield  a 
liaek  luUrouB  ring  of  metcUlic  arsenic  upon  the  cool  part  of  the  tube. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  containing  arsenic,  when  heated  to  redness,  on 
charcoalj  in  the  reducing  flame^  emit  a  characterbtic  garlic  odoTj  probably  due 
to  an  oxide  of  arsenic  inferior  to  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic  Acid,  AsOy 

Solution  be$i  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Arsenic  acid  in  aqueous  solution. 

Btdrosulphurio  acid  does  not  produce  an  immediate  precipitate  in  solution 
of  arsenic  acid,  even  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  if  the  solution  be 
heated  to  boiling,  or  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  Pen- 
tondphide  of  Arsenic  (AsSJ  is  obtained,  which  exhibits  the  same  characters  as 
the  tersulphide.  The  complete  removal  of  arsenic  acid  from  a  solution  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty ;  it  is  necessary  re- 
peatedly to  saturate  it  with  the  gas,  and  to  boil  after  each  saturation ;  it  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  convert  the  arsenic  acid  into  arsenious  acid,  by  saturating  the 

I  A  great  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  Marsh's  test  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  zinc 
and  Balphurio  acid  perfectly  f^e  from  arsenic,  for  which  they  should  be  rery  oarefolly 
teiftnl  prerions  to  use. 
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liquid  with  rndphuroui  acidy  and  subaequently  boiliDg  notil  the  ezoesB  of  the 
latter  is  expelled,  which  may  be  known  bj  the  disappearanoe  of  the  odor.  The 
arsenic  may  then  readily  be  precipitated  by  hydronifyhmric  <Mcid, 

Nitrate  of  silver  ;  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  Aneniaie  of  Siher  (8AgO. 
ABO3) ;  readily  soluble  in  niinc  acid  and  in  ammoma;  if  it  should  be  requm 
to  apply  this  test  to  a  solution  oontainmg  free  ntiric  aetdf  the  latter  may  he 
neutralized  with  ammonta,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  expelled  by  oTaporatioii; 
if  chlorides  be  present,  the  solution  may  be  acidulated  with  ntiric  acid^  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrcUe  0/ diver;  the  dear  fluid  oontaming 
excess  of  that  roagent  is  then  very  carefully  neotraliied  with  diimte  anummia^ 
when  the  brick-red  precipitate  makes  its  appearaoce ;  it  b  a  ^ood  plan  to  pour 
the  dilute  ammonia  very  gradually  upon  the  surfiMse  of  the  aeid  liquid,  so  ss  to 
form  two  distinct  layers,  at  the  junction  of  which  a  biowQ  line  of  ArtaUaie  of 
Silver  may  be  seen. 

In  those  reactions  which  depend  upon  the  reductioa  of  the  araenie  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  arsenic  acid  resembles  the  arsenious. 


§889.  FIFTH  GROUP. 

Metallic  oxtVet,  the  Moridee  eorretponding  io  wkkh  are  tnmdMe  or  tparmglji 
wluhle  in  water  and  dduie  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oxide  of  Silver  (AgO),  Suboxide  of  Mbboubt  (B^O),  Oxide  of 

LBAD(PbO). 

Oxide  of  Silvxe,  AgO. 

Solution  beit  fitted  for  the  reaetions  :  Nitrate  of  Slrar,  AgO.NOjp 

Hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  white  precipitate  of  Chhride  of  Sdoer  (AgCl), 
which  becomes  Tiolet  when  exposed  to  light ;  insoluble  in  waler  and  in  nitik 
acidy  readily  soluble  in  aiiimcmta.  When  this  precipitate  is  mixed  with  a  cer 
tain  quantity  of  subchloride  of  mercury,  it  no  longer  darkens  when  exposed  to 
light, 

Solvble  chlorides  affect  silver  salts  like  hydrochloric  acid. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  of  silver,  filled  with  earbomaJit  of  woda^  oa 
cAammA  befon?  the  blowpipe,  yield  a  *^'jbide  of  white,  malleable  metal,  without 
incmstation  of  the  charcoal  support. 

Suboxide  of  Merctrt,  Hg.0. 

^«?ti..*i\»i  ^«f  ifttki  ri>r  tW  rmMctims:    Nitimte  oi  Suboxide  of  Menmrr. 

Hg,0X0^ 

Hyi^e^x-hu^rio  acid  :  a  white  v^ightly  v^owish  in  laige  masaea)  predpi- 
tatt'  .>f  vS\K.i;,-r;if  o-'  JMrrrtf^,  Hg^O ;  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  hydre- 
^•WW.*  attvl  «c.-vV  ,K-i\w :  blackened  by  aauncMua,  beiqg  eooYcrted  into  the  Sub- 
«uikjV,  which  i*  nv>i  $v.\ub>  in 


TV  T>^*cTk>c^  whvh  depend  upon  the  Kdutfdon  of  menary  to  the  metallie 
5tAt>f.  *^^  e\^^.K:<\i  aIs^x  Vt  liw  cx>ie  c/  memur.  and  hav«  been  described  is 
the  ^v-^ii.^^  vN^Uiriirj:  ;he  ki»«j»$  v^  tkat  oxidie  ^jw  p.  519). 

Oxn>¥  i>r  Lejliv  KO- 
Ci.VvA^  AK*  jwft^i  .>  ^  --T^iwiiw  -    Mnae  ef  Lend,  PbO.NO,. 

H>  ,«,vv,;.vfe:,^  X. -,^  -  Tr.A---t:.' J  {'^Tiv-^rrkiei  »3iucioQs,  a  white  precipi- 
^*''  '"^  *  * •  '* '     v^  '-^     ^  jvL*.:*;.;  :x  i»ac*i  a^*  mmier,  and  therefore  not 
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prodnoed  in  dilute  solutions ;  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  boding  water,  and  is 
depodted  in  fine  needles  as  the  solution  cools ;  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  very  dilute  solutions,  only  after  standing  for 
aome  time  a  white,  heavy  precipitate  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  (PbO.SOg) ;  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid;  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric 
aetdf  and  in  pota$sa.  This  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  serves  to  distinguish  the 
oxide  of  lead  from  all  other  oxides,  except  baryta  and  strontia. 

Htdrosulphubio  acid  ;  a  black  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  Lead  (PbS)  ;* 
iDBoloble  in  water,  and  in  odd  dilute  acidi;  almost  entirely  dissolved  by  hot 
dUnUe  nitric  arid,  as  nitrate  of  lead,  a  residue  of  sulphur  with  k  little  sulphate 
at  lead  being  left ;  concentrated  nitric  add  converts  it  into  sulphate;  which  is 
left  undissolved. 

Potassa;  a  white  precipitate  of  Hydrated  Oxide  ofLead^  readily  soluble  in 
^excess. 

Ammonia  ;  a  white  precipitate  of  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Lead^  insoluble  in  ex- 
0688;*  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  add.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  does  not 
give  any  precipitate  immediately,  with  ammonia,  but  the  solution;  after  some 
tune,  deposits  a  hade  tall  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Chbomate  or  Bichromate  of  potassa;  a  yellow  precipitate  of  Chromateof 
Lead  (PbO.CrO,);  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  sparingly  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  a^id;  readily  soluble  mpotana. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  compounds  of  lead,  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  wda  on 
{karcoalf  in  the  inner  blowpipeflamey  furnish  a  very  soft  malleable  globule  of 
metal  J  which  marks  paper  like  a  pencil ;  the  charcoal  around  the  oxidizing  flame 
becomes  covered  with  a  yellow  (or  brownish)  incrustation  of  oxide  of  lead. 


REACTIONS   OF  THE- ACIDS. 

§  840.  In  considering  the  reactions. of  the  acids,  we  shall  divide  them  into 
Mar/onic  and  organic  acids,  restricting  the  latter  designation  to  those  which, 
when  heated  (either  alone  or  in  combination),  are  either  blackened,  from  sepa- 
lalion  of  carbou;  or  evolve  inflammable  gases,  so  that  they  appear  to  bum  with 
flame  nheti  heated  upon  platinum.  Among  the  inorganic  acids  we  are  com- 
pdl^  to  place  oxalic  acid  (although  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  organic  acid), 
«nce  its  compounds  usually  exhibit  none  of  the  ordinary  appearances  which  are 
taken  as  indications  of  the  presence  of  organic  acids.  The  acids  of  cyanogen  are, 
Ibr  a  similar  reason,  included  in  this  class. 

The  following  acids  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  studied  in  this  work : — 

hwrganic  :*  Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  sulphurous,  chromic,  hydro- 
flporie,  carbonic,  oxalic,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  hydrosulphuric, 
]r|4RXsyanic,  hydrosulphocyanic;  hydroferrocyanic;  hydroferncyaniO|  nitriC;  ohlo- 
no,  WOOL  hvpochlorous. 

.Oyyoftic  :*  TartariC|  tannio;  galliC;  citriC;  uriC|  benzoic;  suooiAiC;  acetic. 

t  If  much  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  this  preeipiti^te  is  at  first  of  a  red  color  {tee 
p.  479),  beooming  black  only  after  some  time. 

>  In  presence  5  ammonia^oal  salts,  however,  this  precipitate  is  redissolved  to  some  ex- 
tent by  an  excess  of  ammonia ;  so  that  if  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  large 
ttxoess  of  f^ee  nitric  acid,  be  decouiposed  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  a  considerable 
qnaatilj  of  lead  may  be  found  in  the  filtered  solution. 

*  AnenioQS  and  arsenic  acids  have  been  already  considered. 

*  Tha  hlaUiiy  of  the  organio  acids  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 
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INORGANIC  ACIDS. 

The  iDorganio  acids  are,  for  the  convenieDoe  of  studj;  divided  into  three 
groups,  aooording  to  their  behavior  with  rea|^ntB. 

The  fir9t  group  inclades  those  acids  which  are  precipitated  from  the  solutions 
of  their  neatral  salts  by  chloride  of  barium — ^vis :  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  boracic, 
silicic,  sulphurous,  chromic,  hydrofluoric,  carbonic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

The  acids  contained  in  the  iecand  group  are  such  as  are  precipitated  by  nitrate 
of  silver  from  solutions  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid;  these  are  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  hydrosulphuric,  hydrocyanic,  hydrosulphocyanie,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  and  hydroferricyanic  acids. 

In  the  third  group  we  find  those  acids  which  we  are  not  able  to  predpitate 
from  their  solutions,  in  consequence  of  the  solubility  of  all  their  oorapoonds; 
they  are  nitric,  chloric,  and  hypochlorous  adds. 


§841.  FIRST   GROUP. 

Acids  precipitated /ram  »oluiion$  of  their  neutral  aafts  by  chloride  oj 

First  SEonoN.  Acids  which  are  not  affected  token  heaied  (either  alone  or  m 
combination)  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (SO.)       Phosphoric  Acid  (PO^) 
BoRACio  Acid  (BO.)  Snjcio  Acid  (SiOJ 

Sulphuric  Acid. 
Solution  bestfittedjor  the  reactions:  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  MgO.SOg.  « 

Chloride  of  barium  ;  in  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  pie- 
cipita^  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  (BaO.SO,),  soluble  to  a  very  slight  extent  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid.  In  strongly  acid  solutions  the  precipitate  is  not  formed 
immediately.  When  this  test  is  to  be  applied  in  solutions  containing  much  free 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  they  should  first  be  largely  diluted,  lost  a  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta  should  be  formed,  since  these  salts  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  strongly  acid  liquids. 

Chloride  of  calcium;  in  concentrated  solutions,  a  white  precipitate  of  Std- 
phate  of  Lime  (ChO.SO^) ',  insoluble  in  acetic  acid;  soluble  in  much  water; 
soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

Blowpipe. — Solid  sulphates,  fused  on  platinum  wire  with  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  charcoal — in  the  reducing  flamCj  yield  a  bead  containing 
Sulphide  of  Sodium  (NaS) ;  if  this  bead  be  placed  upon  a  clean  piece  of  silver j 
and  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  Hydrosulphuric  Acid  is  evolfed, 
and  produces  a  black  stain  (AgS)  upon  the  metal.  In  this  test,  the  carbonate  of 
soda  must,  of  course,  be  free  from  sulphate.  * 

Any  compound  of  sulphur  will  exhibit  this  reaction. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

(We  shall  confine  our  attention  here  merely  to  common  phosphoric  acid 
(3HO.PO3),  ^^°^  ^^^  Py^  ^°^  meta-phosphoric  acids  are  of  much  less  frequent 
occurrence,  and  their  reactions  have  been  described  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work). 
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SolfUion  hett  fitted  for  the  rmdiani:  Phosphate  of  Soda,  SNaO.HO.PO^. 

Chloridk  of  barium  ;  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  precipitate  of 
PhotfiKate  of  Baryta  (2BaO.HO.PO^;  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add^  and 
repredpitated  by  ammonia. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  precipitate  of 
Phoqthate  of  Lime  (2OaO.HO.PO3);  soluble  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acidy  and 
repreoipitated  by  ammonia. 

NiTRATB  OF  SILVER,  iu  uoutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline  solutions,  a  yellow 
ptedpitate  of  Tribanc  PhogphcUe  of  Silver  (SAgO.PO^);  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
or  in  ammonia. 

SssQUiCHLORiDB  OF  IRON,  in  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solutions,  or  in 
■ohtions  containing  free  acetic  add,  a  yellowish-white  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
Ftotphaie  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (Fe^O^PO^),  insoluble  in  acetic  acid;  soluble 
to  ■ome  extent  in  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquiacide  of  iron;  readily  soluble  in  the 
■tHwra/  acids;  decomposed  by  alkalies;  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
m^jikide^of  ammonittm,  sulplude  of  iron  being  left,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia 
rammining  in  solution. 

Tartaric  acid  and  other  fixed  organic  matters  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

In  applying  this  test  to  the  solution  of  a  phosphate  (e.g.  phosphate  of  lime) 
in  J^rochloric  (or  any  other  mineral)  acid^  it  is  requisite  to  replace  the  latter 
bj  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  acetate  of 
pofoasa;  sesquichloride  of  iron  should  then  be  cautiously  added;  the  first  drop 
viD  produce  a  precipitate  if  any  notable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  be  present ; 
in  order  to  separate  all  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  solution,  sesquichloride  of 
htm  must  be  added  until,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  the  supernatant 
liquid  has  a  red  tint,  due  to  the  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  may  hold 
in  solution  a  little  of  the  phosphate ;  in  order  to  precipitate  the  latter,  the  solu- 
tion (with  the  suspended  precipitate)  must  be  boiled  for  a  minute  or  two,  when 
the  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  a  basic  ace- 
MSy  which  is  precipitated  together  with  the  phosphate  ;*  for  the  detection  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  mixed  precipitate  of  phosphate  and  basic  acetate  of  ses- 
foioxide  of  iron,  this  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dissolved  off  the  filter 
with  varm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  am- 
iwig  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  boiled  and  filtered  off  from  the  sulphide  of 
Im;  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  again  filtered,  if  necessary, 
boin  a  little  separated  sulphur,  and  tested  for  phosphorio  aoid  with  a  mixture 
^  thioride  of  ammonium,  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  described 
below. 

A  mixture  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  icaq- 
ilBIA,  gives  a  white,  highly  crystalline  precipitate  of  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and 
Oxide  of  Ammonium  (2MgO.NH4O.PO3) ;  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  less 
Mdnble  in  solution  of  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  acids.  In' dilute  solutions  this 
pneipitate  is  formed  only  after  some  time;  the  solution  should  be  violently  agi- 
Mad.  Care  must  be  taken  that  sufficient  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  hydrate  of  magnesia.  This  test  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  solutions  containing  tartaric  acid,  since  a  mixture  of  that  aoid  with 
sUoride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  deposits  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  after  a  time.  The  application  of  this  test  is  unfortunately 
PSitrioted  to  those  phosphates  which  are  soluble  in  water,  since  the  free  ammonia 
[neeeeoary  to  its  success)  would  precipitate  unchanged  any  phosphate  which  had 
bean  diiiolved  in  an  aoid. 

I  The  solutioii  filtered  off  firom  this  precipitate  will  be  coloriess  (or  very  nearly  so)  if 
<^enUioii  is  soooessfoL 
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MoLTBDATE  OF  AMMONIA;  ereii  in  Bolationt  containing  free  nitric  acid,  a 
jellow  precipitate  (mc  p.  447),  which  is  most  evident  when  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  present.  This  test  is  especiallj  adapted  for  the  detecUon  of 
minute  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  nitric  solution  of  phosphate  of  alumioa, 
phosphate  of  lime,  &o. 

BoRACio  Acid. 
Solution  hett  fitkd  for  the  reactwfu:  Biborate  of  Soda,  Na0.2B0r 

Chloride  or  Barium,  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  predpitate 
of  Borate  0/ Baryta  (BaO.BO,),  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  borate  of 
baryta  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  ammoniaeal  9alt$^  no  precipitate  is  produced, 
if  these  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity ;  for  the  same  reason,  when  borate  of 
baryta  is  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  does  not  le- 
precipitate  it. 

Chloride  ortiALOiUM;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  pitdpitate 
of  Borate  of  Lime  (CaO.BO,),  soluble  in  acetic  add;  thia  precipitate  is  iho 
dissolved  hj  ammoniacal  9d&, 

Nitrate  or  silver  ;  a  white  precipitate  of  Borate  of  Silver  (AgO30L), 
soluble  in  ntMc  ocuf  and  in  ammcmia. 

If  a  solution  containing  boracic  acid  be  mixed  with  about  half  its  VdnN  of 
concentrated  ndphuric  aeidy  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  (or  naphtha')  added,  ind 
the  mixture  kindled,  it  will  bum  with  a  fine  green^ame;  the  mixture  shoddbe 
well  stirred  whilst  burning,  and  should  be  allowed  to  bum  out  before  theabseMi 
of  boracic  acid  is  inferred  from  the  non-appearance  of  the  green  flame.  The  pn* 
senco  of  copper  (which  might  also  color  the  flame)  is  to  be  avoided  in  this  ei^e- 
rimcnt. 

Snjcic  AoiD. 
Solution  hett  JUtedfor  the  reactioM:  Silicate  of  Potassa,  KO.SiO^ 

Chloride  or  barium  ;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  predpitite 
of  Silicate  of  Baryta  (BaO.SiOj),  soluble  (entirely,  or  in  great  measure)  ie 
hydrochloric  add. 

Chloride  or  calcium  ;  a  similar  reaction. 

Hydrochloric  acid  ;  in  pretty  concentrated  solutions,  a  gelatinous  white 
precipitate  of  Hydrated  Silicic  Acid;  soluble,  entirely,  or,  in  great  measure,  in 
excess,  and  rcprecipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the  hydrochloric  solutioo 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  silicic  acid  will  be  left  undissolved  in  the  form  of  white  flakes. 

Nitric  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  does  not  readily  redissolve  tbe 
gelatinous  silicic  acid  which  is  precipitated  at  first. 

Insoluble  silicic  acid  (quarts,  sand,  &c.),  when  fused,  on  platinum  foil,  witk 
CARBONATE  or  POTASSA  OR  SODA  (3  or  4  parts),  expels  the  carbonic  add, 
forming  an  alkaline  silicate^  w^ich  dissolves  entirely  (or  nearly  so)  in  water;  fbr 
the  complete  success  of  this  experiment,  the  silica  must  be  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

Blowpipe. — If  a  bead  of  carbonate  ofwoda  be  made  upon  a  loop  of  platinuo 
wire,  and,  having  been  dipped,  while  hot,  into  powdered  silicic  acid,  be  a^e 
fused  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  a  point  will  be  attained,  in  r^ 
poating  this  operation,  when  the  bead  remains  transparent  on  cooling  (wberets 
the  bead  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  becomes  o/XTjue) ;  this  is  a  very  characteristic 
reaction  of  silicic  acid ;  the  bead  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  color,  from  the  pn- 
senco  of  a  little  in>n. 

§  342.  Second  section  or  the  riRsr  group.    Acidt  vihich  are  decomptd 
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w  txpdJM  tuAeii  heated  (either  olcme  or  in  oombinatUnC)  toiih  concentrated  wlphu- 
ricacid. 

Sulphurous  Acid  (80.)  Chromic  Acid  (CrO,) 

Htdrofluorio  Acid  (HF)        Carbonic  Acid  (COJ 

Oxalic  Acid  (C^OJ. 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

Solution  best  fitted  Jbr  the  reactions :    Sulphite  of  Oxide  of  Ammonium^ 

NH.O.SO.. 

Solid  sulphites  (sulphite  of  soda,  e,  g.\  heated  with  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid,  are  decomposed  with  effervescence,  Sulphuroue  Acid  being  evolvedy 
whieh  may  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  odor  of  burning  sulphur. 

Hydrochloric  acid  also  evolves  sulphurous  acid  from  its  salts ;  the  decom- 
pontion  is  attended  with  effervescence  (especially  on  heating)  if  the  solution  be 
not  too  dilute.  When  there  is  any  doubt  respecting  the  odor,  it  may  often  be 
set  at  rest  by  conducting  the  gas  (through  a  bent  tube)  into  a  saturated  solution 
of  eithphureUed  hydrogen^  in  which  sulphurous  acid  would  cause  a  separation  of 
Su^ihur  (it  must  be  remembered  that  oxidizing  agents,  chlorine,  for  examplcj 
iroold  have  the  same  effect). 

Chloride  of  barium  ;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  precipitate 
of  Sulphite  o/Bcayta  (BbD.80^  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  from  this  solu- 
tioii  (provided  it  be  first  boiled  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid)  ammonia  does  not 
lepvecipitate  the  sulphite.  If  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  sulphite  of  baiyta  be 
bmled  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid^  a  precipitate  of  Sulphate  of 
Baryta  is  formed }  this  precipitate  should  be  heated  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  lest  any  nitrate  of  baryta  should  have  been  thrown  down. 

Chloride  or  calcium  ;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  precipitate 
of  Su^ite  of  Lime  (CaO.SO^)  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrate  or  biliher,  a  white  precipitate  of  Sulphite  of  Silver  (AgOSO^) 
which  becomes  dark  my  when  heated  in  the  liquid^  being  decomposed  into 
SmjMurie  Acid  and  Metallic  Silver. 

The  sulphites,  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoaly  exhibit  the 
16  behavior  as  the  sulphates  (see  p.  532). 


Chromic  Acid.     ' 
Solution  best  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Chromate  of  Potassa,  EO.CrO,. 

Solid  ohrbmates,  when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  evolve 
Oxygen,  which  may  be  recognized  by  means  of  a  semi-extinguished  match;  Sul' 
phaie  of  Sesquiooride  of  Chmmium  remains  in  the  solution  (see  p.  831). 

Chloride  o/bari%nn,  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions ;  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
CSkromate  of  Baryta  (BaO.CrO,),  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipi- 
tRted  by  ammonia. 

Nitrate  or  silver,  a  purple-red  precipitate  of  Cfhromate  of  Silver  ( AgO. 
OrOg)  soluble  in  nitric  add  and  in  ammonia. 

JlLQKZkT^  or  LEAD ;  a  yellow  precipitate  of  Chromate  of  Lead  (PbO.CrO,) 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Htdrosulphuric  acid  ;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  greenish-gray 
weeipitate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  mixed  with  Sulphur  {see  p.  382) ;  if 
i^rochloric  acid  be  added  before  hydrosulphuric  acid,  only  sulphur  will  be 
pnoipitatedy  while  sesquichloride  of  chromium  will  be  found  in  the  (green) 
aolation. 

Sulphurous  acid,  added  to  an  acid  solution,  reduces  the  chromic  acid  to  the 
aUle  of  (^Su^phate  of)  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (Cr.0,.8S0,). 
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When  a  solation  containiDg  ehromic  aoid  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  Jijfdro- 
chloric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol^  the  chromio  acid  is  converted  into  aaqiUckloride 
of  chromium  (0,01,). 

Htdrofluorio  Acid.* 
Solution  heU  fitted  for  ike  reaciioM :   Fluoride  of  Potassiam,  KF. 

When  solid  fluorides  (fluoride  of  calcium)  are  heated  with  conckntbatid 
sulphuric  acid,  Bydrofluorie  Add  is  evolyedy  and  maj  be  recognized  bj  its 
pungent  odor,  bj  the  thick /umes  which  it  prodhces  m  moiai  air,  and  bj  its  pro- 
perty of  corroding  gkui. 

If  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  test-tube,  the  sides  of  the  latter  wiD  soffer 
considerable  corroeiony  which  will  not  be  perceived,  however,  until  the  tube  is 
irashed  and  dried. 

It  is  much  better  to  perform  the  experiment  in  a  platinum  emeible ;  the 
powdered  fluoride  should  be  placed  in  the  latter,  a  quantity  of  concentrated  sal- 
phnrio  aoid  poured  over  it,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cmeiUe  covered  with  a  smooth 
fflass  plate ;  if  the  crucible  be  now  gently  heated  on  a  sand-bath  for  half  an  hoar, 
the  glass  plate  will  be  found  more  or  less  deeply  etched. 

If  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  fluoride  is  to  be  tested,  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
watch-glass,  an  excess  of  ooneentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  miitate 
dried  upon  a  sand-bath  ;  if  the  mass  be  then  washed  off  the  glass,  and  the  htta 
dried,  the  corrosion  will  become  apparent 

Neither  of  these  tests,  however,  can  be  applied  when  the  compound  coBtabi 
rilicic  acid,  since  the  nascent  hydrofluoric  acid  would  more  readily  act  upon  this 
than  upon  the  glass ;  the  following  test  must  then  be  employed. 

If  a  solid  fluoride  be  mixed  with  $andy  and  heated  with  ooncentnUed  mlpkune 
acid,  Terfiuoride  of  Silicon  is  evolved,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  deport- 
ing a  coating  of  Silicic  Acid  upon  mout  ntr/acei  (me  p.  220\  For  this  expoi- 
ment,  a  test-tube  or  small  flask  is  employed,  funiished  witn  a  perlbrated  ttA 
oarryins  a  straight  piece  of  glass  tube,  about  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  6  inches 
loD^;  this  tube  is  wetted  internally  with  a  little  water,  without  wettii^  the  cork; 
if  the  mixture  of  the  fluoride  wiUi  sand  and  sulphuric  acid  be  heated  in  the 
(well-dried)  flask,  the  terfiuoride  of  silicon  is  evolved,  and  deposits  a  white  coat- 
ing of  silica  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

If  this  experiment  be  carefully  performed,  it  enables  us  to  detect  yery  small 
quantities  of  fluorine. 

Chloride  of  barium;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  soluUons,  a  white  precipitate 
of  Fluoride  of  Barium  (BaF)  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repretipitated  by 
ammonia. 

Chloride  of  calcium;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  precipitate 
of  Fluoride  of  Calcium  (CaF),  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  acetic  acid;  soluble 
to  some  extent  in  hydrorhlaric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia. 

Insoluble  fluorides  (fluoride  of  calcium)  when  finely  powdered  and  fiised  with 
3  or  4  parts  of  cttrbotiate  of  potasta  and  soda,  yield  a  mass  from  which  water 
extracts  the  Alkalitie  Flu<tride^  which  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  slight  excess 
of  actiic  acid,  and  chloriiie  of  calcium. 

Carbonic  Acid. 
Solution  U$t  fitted  for  the  rtactiant:  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO.GO^ 
Solid  carbonates  (carbonate  of  lime)  are  decomposed,  even  in  the  cold,  bj 

^  The  fluorides  are  considered  as  ccmpotimd*  of  kydroMMorie  mcid,  because,  although  they 
really  do  not  contain  this  acid,  they  are  prodaced  wheaerer  hjdroflaoric  acid  comes  in 
c\u^tact  with  la^ed^. 
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OONGINTRATED  SULPHUBIO  AOID,  Carbonic  Add  beiDg  evolved^  with  yiolent 


Htdroohlorio  acid  also  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  efferveacence;  this  is 
tdken  advantage  of  in  testing  for  carbonic  acid ;  the  substance  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  and  the  evolved  gas  immediately  decanted  into 
another  test-tube  half  filled  with  haryta-water ;  the  Carbonate  of  Baryta  is 
fi>rmed  as  a  crust  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  liquid,  and  upon  agitating  the  latter, 
it  absorbs  the  rest  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  tube,  and  becomes  tdrbtd, 

Chlobide  or  barium;  a  white  precipitate  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  (BaO. 
OOfl),  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  provided  the  solution  be  gently 
koAted  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  not  reprecipitated  by  ammonia.  • 

Chloride  or  calcium;  a  white  precipitate  of  Carbonaie  o/Lime  (CaO.COJ 
nloble  in  acetic  add. 

Nitrate  or  siLyxR;  a  white  precipitate  of  Carbonate  of  Silver  (AgO.COa); 
solable  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

OxAUo  Acid. 

SohHoH  bett  fiUed  for  the  reactionM:  Oxalate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  NH^O.O. 

Oxalic  acid,  or  an  oxalate,  in  the  solid  state,  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric ACID,  yields  Carbonic  Oxide,-  together  with  Carbonic  Add  (aee  p.  196), 
which  are  evolved  with  effervescence;  if  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube  be  approached 
to  a  flame,  the  carbonic  oxide  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  its  characteristic  blue 
fame. 

Solid  oxalic  acid,  heated  upon  platinum  foil,  evolves  vihite  irritating  vapore. 
Whmi  heated  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,*  and  held  somewhat  obliquely  over 
a  flame  (to  produce  a  gentle  current  of  air),  part  of  the  hydrated  acid  is  vola- 
tOiied  without  decomposition,  and  recondenses  upon  the  cool  portion  of  the  tube 
m  kmg  needles. 

Chloride  or  barium;  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  precipitate 

of  Oxalate  of  Baryta  (BaO.O),  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  reprecipitated 
bj  ammonia. 

Chloride  or  calcium;  a  white  precipitate  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  (CaO.O),  in- 
nlable  in  acetic  add;  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Nitrate  or  silver;  a  white  precipitate  of  Oxalate  of  Silver  (AgO.O),  so- 
luble in  nitric  add  and  in  amm,onia. 

Agitate  or  lead;  a  white  precipitate  of  Oxalate  of  Lead  (PbO.O),  insolu- 
ble in  acetic  acid. 

§  848.  SECOND  GROUP. 

Acidi  which  are  predpitated  by  nitrate  of  diver  from  Klutions  slightly  addifwd 

with  nitric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (HCl)  Htdrobromic  Acid  (HBr) 

Htdriodic  Acid  (HI)  Htdrosulphuric  Acid  (HS) 

Htdroctamic  Acid  (HCy)  Hydrosulphocyanic  Acid  (HCsy) 

BrpRorERROCTANic  Acid  (H,Cfy)  HTDRorERRicYANic  Acid  (H,Cfdy). 

Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Solution  bestJUtedfbr  the  reactions:  Chloride  of  Sodium,  NaCl. 
Nitrats  or  silver;  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions,  a  white  curdy  precipitate 

^  8iidi  tubes  are  often  need  in  similar  experiments ;  they  should  be  thin,  and  hare  a 
of  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
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of  Chloride  of  saver  (A^)ymhkiL  becomes  violet  wiieo  ezpoeed  to  li^ft;  iiiflo- 
Inble  in  nitric  acid;  soluble  in  ammaniaf  and  repreoipitated  by  nitne  aeid  is 
excess.  If  the  chloride  of  riWer  be  washed  by  deoantatioD,  dried  in  a  poroelain 
capsnle,  and  heated  to  redness,  it  fuses  into  oily-looking  globoles,  wkieo  solidifj 
into  homy  masses  on  cooling. 

SoLPHUBio  AOiD  and  bimoxidi  of  MANGANxai,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  de- 
compose the  chlorides,  erolTing  Chlorine^  which  may  be  raoogniaed  by  its  odoTf 
and  b^  its  property  of  bieaeking  nunat-coiored  papert. 

Solid  chlorides  (chloride  of  sodinm)  treated  with  ooiraximATXD  BUIPHUUO 
ACID,  even  in  the  odd,  cvoItc  J^ftkiehhrie  AM  (with  effBrreseenoe),  which 
may  ^  known  by  its  odorj  and  by  the  thick  white /wnM  which  it  prodnoea  whea 
escaping  into  the  bit. 

Solid  chlorides  (in  a  perfectly  dry  state),  when  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
hichromate  of  pdOMtOf  and  heated  with  coneaUraied  enUpkiurie  aeid^  in  a  well- 
dried  test-tube,  eyoWe  brownish-red  yapors  of  (Xhroikromic  Acid  (me  p.  8S4); 
these  should  be  conducted,  through  a  dry  bent  tube,  into  another  (drf)  test-tube 
surrounded  with  cold  water;  the  vapors  then  condense  into  a  dark  red  U^pnd, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water;  if  this  liquid  be  treated*  with  an  exeesa  of 
ammonia^  it  yields  a  yellow  sdution  containing  Chloride  of  Ammonium  sod 
Ckromate  of  Ammonia^  and  if  this  be  mixed  with  excess  of  acetic  addg  ssd 
acetate  o/leadf  a  yellow  precipitate  of  Chimate  oflAad  is  obtained. 

Hthrobrouio  Acn>. 
Solutiim  hett  fitted  Jbr  the  reaetiont:  Bromide  of  Potassium,  KBr. 

Nitrate  of  silykr  ;  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions,  a  yellowish-whito  preeiiii- 
tate  of  Bromide  o/Siher  (AsBr),  which  becomes  violet  when  exposed  to  light; 
insoluble  in  nitric  aeid;  soluble,  though  less  easily  than  the  diloride,  in  owsif 
fita,  and  repreoipitated  by  nitric  acid;  if  the  bromide  of  silver  be  washed  by 
decantation,  dri^,  and  heated  to  redness,  it  fuses  like  the  chloride. 

Solid  bromides  (bromide  of  potassium),  treated  with  oonokntbatxd  suir 
PHUBTG  acid  in  the  cold,  evolve  fumes  of  Hydrobromic  Add  (similar  to  hydn^ 
chlorio  acid),  and  upon  heating  (especially  if  binoxide  of  manganese  be  a^ed), 
vapors  of  Bromine : — 

KBr+2(HO.SO,)=K0.80,+Br-f2HO  +  80,; 

the  bromine-vapors  may  be  recognized  by  their  red-broum  colore  their  peculitrij 
pungent  odor,  and  by  their  action  upon  a  little  ttarck-paste  (introduced  on  the 
end  of  a  glass  rod),  to  which  they  impart  a  fine  orange  color. 

Solid  bromides,  when  distilled  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and  concen- 
trated SULPHURIC  acid,  yield  pure  Bromine,  which  becomes  colorless,  or 
nearly  so,  when  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia.^ 

Chlorine- WATER,  added  to  a.  solution  of  a  bromide,  liberates  the  bromine, 
which  imparts  an  orange  color  to  the  liquid ;  an  excess  of  chlorine  should  be 
avoided,  since  it  converts  the  bromine  into  the  colorless  chloride  of  bromine. 
If  the  solution  containing  the  bromine  be  agitated  with  about  i  its  volume  of 
ether,  the  latter  dissolves  the  bromine,  and,  on  standing,  rises  with  it  to  the  sa^ 
face,  forming  a  red  layer  above  the  (now  nearly  colorless)  liquid.  The  ethereil 
solution  of  bromine  should  now  be  carefully  decanted  and  agitated  with  solnUon 
of  prtfafsa,  when  it  becomes  nearly  colorless,  the  bromine  being  converted  into 
Bromide  of  Potamum  and  BromcUe  ofPotaeea;  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  t 
porcelain  dish  (the  glaze  of  which  will  suffer),  and  the  residue  heated  to  redness, 
when  the  hromate  of  potassa,  losing  its  oxygen,  is  converted  into  bromide  of 

1  This  affords  a  method  of  diBtingoishing  it  from  chloroohromio  add,  which,  extenally, 
it  mnch  resembles. 
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foUudwh,  If  tbiB  residae  be  now  heated  with  rndphuric  acid  and  hinoxide  of 
manyanuej  hr&mine  vapors  are  evolvedi  and  may  be  recogniied  by  the  stareh* 
test 

Htdriodio  Aoid. 
Solution  hettJUiedJbr  the  reou:tum$:  Iodide  of  Potassium,  EI. 

Nitrate  or  silver;  yellow  precipitate  of  Iodide  of  Silver  (Agl),  which 
becomeB  dark  when  exposed  to  light ;  insoluble  in  fdttie  acid  and  in  amnumia. 

Sulphate  or  suboxide  or  oopper  (a  mixture  of  solutions  of  mdphaie  ofooj^ 
per  (1  part  of  the  crystals^  and  ntlphcUe  of  iron  (2i  parts  of  the  crystals)) ;  m 
neutral  and  slightly  alkaline  solutions;  a  brownish-white  precipitate  of  Sidh 
iodide  of  Oopper  (Cu,T). 

Bichloride  or  platinum  ;  a  dark  red  color.  This  reaction  is  mentioned| 
not  as  a  test  for  iodine,  but  because  it  interferes  with  the  detection  of  potassiumi 
sinee  the  yellow  precipitate  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium 
cannot  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  dark  red  liquid;  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
iodine  should  be  expelled  by  evaporating  to  dryness  with  concentrated  nitric 
acidf  and  the  residue  may  then  be  dissdved  in  water,  and  tested  with  hydro* 
ohlone  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Starch  produces,  with  free  iodind,  a  fine  blue  compound ;  since  a  very  small 
quantity  of  iodine  suffices  for  this  purpose,  starch  is  employed  as  a  very  delicate 
test  for  that  substance.  The  solution  to  be  tested  should  be  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  starch-paste  (prepared  by  heating  starch  with  water  till  the  granules 
have  burst),  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  (containing  one  of  the  red  oxides  of 
nitroflen  [NO,  or  NO  J)  added  drop  by  drop.  An  excess  of  nitric  acid  destroys 
tbe  Uoe  compound;  alkalies  have  the  same  effect;  the  blue  color  disappears  if 
the  solution  be  heated.  When  the  starch  is  in  large  excess,  a  pink  or  tnole$' 
oonipound  is  formed. 

Solid  iodides,  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  evolve  violet  vapors 
of  Iodine  which  condense  upon  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  black 
•eales;  if  a  little  starch-paste  be  exposed,  on  a  glass  rod,  to  these  vapors,  it 
assumes  a  dark  brownish-purple  color,  which  passes  into  the  ordinary  indigo- 
blue  color  of  iodised  starch  when  stirred  up  with  water,  especially  if  a  little  more 
starch  be  added. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  Iodine  in  solutions 
of  the  iodides. 

HTDROSULPHXmiC  AciD. 
Solution  hest  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Sulphide  of  Ammonium,  NH^S. 

Nitrate  or  silver;  black  precipitate  of  Sufyhide  of  Silver  (AgS) ;  insoluble 
in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  ,•  soluble  in  Jiot  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur ; 
insoluble  in  ammonia. 

Acetate  op  lead  ;  black  precipitate  of  Sulphide  of  Lead  (PbS).  • 

Sulphides,  treated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  evolve  HydrosuU 
phuric  Acid  (with  effervescence),  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  o^or,  and  by 
the  black  tinge  which  it  imparts  to  paper  impregnated  with  a  lectd  salt,^ 

Solid  sulphides  (sulphide  of  iron),  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  generally 
dissolve,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  unless  the  acid  is  very  concentrated. 

Solid  sulphides,  heated  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  evolve  sulphurous  acid, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor. 

1  ISome  snlphides,  as  those  of  copper  and  lead,  do  not  eroWe  hydrosnlpburic  acid; 
another  test  for  the  presence  of  sulphur  must  be  employed  in  Bucb  cases. 
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Sulphides,  fused  on  pktinaiii  wire  wiUi  carbonate  of  nda^  io  tbe 
Jkumey  exhibit  the  same  deportaient  as  the  sulphates  (tee  f.  682).^ 

HTBaOOTANIO  AOID. 

Solution  bed  Jitied /or  the  reactume:  Cyanide  of  Potaaaiimi, 

KCJ-KC.N. 

Nitrate  of  silver;  a  white  precipitate  of  C^fonide  of  Stiver  (AgCj),  which 
is  not  darkened  bj  ezposore  to  light;  sparingly  soluble  in  eold  dilute  nitric  add; 
solnble  in  the  concentrated  aeidj  espedally  on  heating;  readily  soluble  in  ammo' 
niaj  and  partly  repredpitated  by  tne  oarefnl  addition  of  exoess  of  nitrie  aeid; 
readily  soluble  also  in  solution  of  ^anide  o/potamum. 

When  cyanide  of  silver  is  dried  and  heated  to  redness,  it  efolves  Cjfanogen; 
if  the  experiment  be  performed  in  a  small  glass  tube  dosed  at  one  end,  the  cyan- 
ogen may  be  recognised  hj  its  odor^  and  by  its  burning  with  a  beautiful  jModk- 
colored  flames  a  residtte  of  silver  and  paracyanide  of  silver  ^someiio  with  the 
cyanide)  is  left 

If  the  cyanide  of  nlver  be  heated  in  a  cruoiblei  only  MtkMe  Silver  remaioai 
which  is  entirely  dissolved  by  nitrie  add. 

A  MIXTURE  OF  PROTOSULPHATl  AMD  BESQUICHLORIDB  OF  IRON;   a  Uoe  pm- 

dmtate  of  Setquiferrocyanide  of  Iron  (Vefifj^-^Jhrumian  bine)  ;*  insoluUs  in 
dthUe  acidij  decomposed  by  alkaUei.  Thb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  ehs- 
racteristic  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid ;  mncCy  howeveri  the  reaction  does  not  tike 
place  with  the  free  add^^  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  (jpotataa)  should 
always  precede  that  of  the  iron-salts;  but  as  the  Prussian  blue  would  be  deoosi- 
posed  bythe  alkali,  it  is  necessary  to  add  finally  an  exoess  ijit  dilute  hydroMoric 
acid.  When  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  add  is  very  minute,  a  bluish  odor  is 
produced  at  first,  and  partides  of  Prussian  blue  are  deposited  after  a  time. 

When  free  hydrocyanic  add  is  mixed  with  {^ydhw)  euXphide  of  ammammn 
containing  an  exceu  of  eulpkuTy  Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium  is  produced  >— 

HCy+NH,S+S,=NH^Cy8/=NH,C8y)  +  HS; 

if  the  solution  be  evaporated  until  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  expelled 
(which  is  known  by  the  odor),  and  be  then  tested  with  ieeqnichloride  of  iron,  the 
blood-red  color  of  Sesquisulphocyanide  of  Iron  is  produced,  which  disappears  en- 
tirely on  adding  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

Since  mere  traces  of  sulphocyanogen  give  the  blood-red  color,  this  becomes  an 
exceedingly  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Dilute  iulphuric  and  hydrochloric  adds  decompose  the  cyanides  with  evolution 
of  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  odor.  This  forms  the 
basis  of  an  excellent  process  for  examining  for  hydrocjranic  add. 

The  substance  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  a  rather  tall  vessel  (a  narrow  beaker), 
and  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  mixed  with  it ;  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  is 
then  covered  with  a  watch-glass  (concave  surface  downwards)  moistened  inter- 
nally with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion, when  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  add  which  is  evolved  produces  a  white 
film  of  Cyanide  of  Silver;  this  watch-glass  may  now  be  replaced  by  another, 
moistened  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammoniumy  and,  after  a  short  time,  this  may 
be  removed,  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  expdled  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
the  residue  tested  with  sesquichloride  of  iron;  lastiv,  the  vessel  may  be  covered 
with  a  third  watch-glass,  moistened  with  solution  of  potassa^  which,  after  a  few 
minutes,  may  be  tested  with  the  mixed  iron  salts  and  hydrochloric  add, 

I  Insoluble  sulphides,  fused  with  hydrated  alkalies,  yield  sduble  alkaline  solphides. 
«  8KCy-f  FeO.S03=sK,Cy,Fe(=KjCfy)-f  K0.80,,  and 
2Fe,Cl,+8KjCfy=Fe4Cfy3-f6KCl 
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SoHd  i^anidei^  heated  with  concentrated  ndphuric  acid,  eTolve  Carbonic 
Oxide,  which  bums  with  a  blue  flame : — 

KC^+2HO+2(HO.SO,)=KO.SO,+NH,O.SO,+2CO. 

Htdrosulphoctanio  Acid. 
Solution  best  fitted  for  the  recKtiom :  Sulphocjanide  of  Potassium^ 

Nitrate  of  bilyer  ;  white  precipitate  of  Sidphocyanide  of  Silver  (AgCsj) ; 
iDsoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  in  ammonia  ;  when  heated  to  redness^  sol- 
phocjanide  of  silver  is  decomposed,  leaving  only  metallic  silver. 

Sesquichloride  or  iron;  the  dark  blood-red  color,  already  noticed;  de- 
stroyed by  chloride  of  mercury. 

Htdroferrootanio  Acid. 

Solution  best  fitted  fijr  tJie  reactions :  Ferrooyanide  of  Potassiam, 

K,Cfy=»K,Cy,Fe. 

Nitrate  or  silver  ;  a  white  (or  nearly  white)  precipitate  of  Ferrocyanide 
of  Silver  (Ag^Cfy)  not  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid  or  ammonia;  decomposed 
by  heatj  the  silver  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  reactions  of  this  acid  with  the  salts  of  iron  have  been  given  at  p.  516. 

HTDROrERRIOTANIO  ACID. 

Solution  best  fitted  for  the  reactions  :  Ferrioyanide  of  Potassiami 

K.Cfdy«K,CyeFe,. 

Nitrate  or  silver  ;  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  Ferrioyanide  of  Silver  (Ag, 
Ofdy) ;  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  ocu^;- soluble  in  ammonia;  decomposed  by 
heat,  with  reduction  of  silver. 

The  reactions  of  this  acid  with  iron-salts  have  been  given  at  p.  515. 

Snlphocyanides,  ferrooyanides,  and  ferricyanides  may  all  evolve  Carbonic 
Oxide  when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  two  lattei^when  heated  in  the  moist  state,  blacken,  and  evolve  Ammonia 
and  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 

All  three  salts  may  evolve  hydrocyanic  acid  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  add. 


§344.   THIRD  GROUP. 
Acids  vjhich  are  not  precipitahle. 

Nitric  Acid  (NO^)  Chloric  Acid  (ClO^) 

Htpochlorous  Acid  (CIO). 

Nitric  Acid. 

If  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  (nitrate  of  potassa)  be  mixed  with  about  half  its 
volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  allowed  nearly  to  cool,  and 
a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  iron  then  dropped  into  it,  a  brown  ring  will  be  found 
around  the  crystal;  this  ring  will  only  appear  when  the  solution  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time ;  agitation  and  elevation  of  temperature  should  be 
avoided,  since  they  tend  to  decompose  the  brown  Compound  of  Binoxide  of  Ni- 
trogen with  Sulphate  of  Iron  ;  the  formation  of  this  compound  is  explained  by 
the  following  equation  : — 

10(FcO.SO,)+KO.NO.+4(HO.8O,)=4(FeO.SO,).NO,+ 
3(Fe,0,.3SO,)+KO.SO,+4HO. 


9tt  ftlAOTIOHB  or  THB  ACIDS. 

If  dM  above-mentioiied  pteotiitioBs  be  attanded  to,  we  «iy  detoei  wy  mall 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  bj  this  test 

If  a  solation  of  a  nilrate  (niAiate  rf  polissa)  be  eoloffed  diatinetl^  blue  with 
wluHon  of  indigo  (snlpbindigotie  acid),  and  be  then  heated  with  a  little  conceit 
trated  sulphuric  acidf  the  blue  eolor  will  fffe  plaee  to  VL^eOaw. 

Solid  nitrates  (nitrate  of  potuaa)  when  heated  with  oovouitratkd  sulphu- 
Kio  AOfD,  evolve  fames  of  JviCrie  Addf  often  aooompanied  by  red4»rown  vapm 
of  Paroaddt  of  NUrogtn.  • 

If  a  solid  nitrate  be  hesled  with  ecmcentnUed  w^afcirrie  add  and  metaUk  top- 
|}er,  redhroum  fumei  of  ParoacAde  of  Nitrogen  are  eraved. 

Solid  nitrates,  heated  with  h^iroMorie  acid  (mmomtraiti)  evolve  /Vraxiflk 
of  Nitrogen  and  CUarine, 

If  a  nitrate  be  heated  on  chareoal  before  the  Usmmm^  Ae  eharoeal  bans  with 
drJlagrtUioHj  at  the  expense  of  the  o^men  famished  by  the  salt 

When  cyanide  of  potaenwrn  in  simul  qnantily  is  rased  with  nitre  npon  pl*- 
Unnm  M,  pretty  violeni  df^btgratian  ensaesy  eonaeqaent  .opoa  the  «idaen  efo* 
Intion  of  carbonio  acid  and  nitrogen,  loansed  Iqr  the  ondation  of  the  oyanogea. 

GBLQiio  Aom. 

A  solution  of  a  chlorate  (ehkirate  of  potMM)  behavHSy  nith  nMgo  aid  «f> 
pkurie  acid^  like  a  nitrate. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  chlorate  ^chlorate  of  potassa)  be  dropped  nio 
OONOBNTRATED  BULPHURio  AOWi  the  floltttMn  imnodiately  aasames  a  detpmMom 
cohTfjend  if  it  be  heated|  an  ezpleeion  often  eosaesy  ftooa  the  soddeft  evwatioB 
and  deoompoation  of  the  iVrastA  ^ffUorine  (OIOJ.  In  the  odd,  the  ktler 
is  slowly  evdvedi  and  may  be  reoqgi^ied  by  its  deep  yellow.  epiXMr  aiid  jpeewKsr 
0dor. 

Solid  chlorates,  when  healed  with  eoneentraied  MbvMoHe  add.  evdw  JBh 
chlorine  (sw  p.  188)|  whi^h  may  be  known  by  its  de^^eihw  color,  by  its 
liar  oder^  and  by  its  exploding  feebly  by  oontaet  with  llame. 

Chlorates,  like  nitrates,  deflagrate,  but  much  more  vividly,  on  charcoal,  and 
with  q^anide  of  potassium.  .    . 

Hypoohloboub  Aom. 

Solution  heat  fitted  for  the  reactions:   An  aqueous  solution  of  bleachine-powder 

(CaO.ClO+CaCl). 

Solutions  of  the  hypochlorites  bleach  organic  coloring  matters  (indigo,  litmus, 
&c.)  very  readily,  especially  when  mixed  with  a  little  A^  acid. 

Sulphate  of  manqanxsi  gives,  with  solutions  of  hypochlorites,  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  Binoxide  of  Manganese, 

Hypochlorites  evolve  chlorine  when  heated  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids. 


OBGANIO  AOIDS* 

§  845.  The  first  group  of  organic  acids  comprehends  those  which  are  imme- 
dii^tely  blackened  when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid — vis.  tartaric, 
tannic,  and  gpJlic  adds. 

In  the,«ec^uf  group  we  find  citric  and  uric  acids,  whieh  are  not  volatile  withr 
out  deoomposition,  but  are  not  immediately  blackened  when  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

The,  third  group  includes  those  aeids  which  are  volatile  without  decomposi- 
tion ;  bensoic,  succinic,  and  acetic  acids. 
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§846.  FIRST  GROUP. 

Aa'dt  which  are  immtduUdy  blackened  when  heaiied  with  concentrated 

tulphuric  acid. 

Tabtabio  Aom  (Cfifi^^T) 
Tannic  Acid  (C^H^Oj^Qt) 
Gallic  Acid  (CyHO,=G) 

Tartaric  Acid. 
SoltUion  beti  fated  for  the  reactions :    Tartrate  of  Soda,  2NaO.T. 

(A  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  this  salt  is  best  prepared,  extemporaneously, 
as  follows :  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  until,  after  heating  the  liquid  to  expel  the  ft'ee  carbonic  acid,  it 
has  only  a  slightly  acid  reaction ;  a  small  excess  of  ammonia  is  then  added,  and 
the  solution  gently  evaporated  until  perfectly  neutral.) 

CoNClNTRATED  SULPHURIC  ACID,  heated  with  (solid)  tartaric  acid,  or  a  tar- 
trate deoomposes  it  with  separation  of  Ckirbon,  which  renders  the  mixture  black; 
Ccurbomc  Oxide  (burning  with  a  blue  flame)  is  evolved  at  the  same  time. 

Solid  tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate,  when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  chars,  often 
inflames,  burning  with  a  pale  flame,  and  evolves  a  peculiar  odor  of  burnt  sugar^ 
wUch  is  perceived  more  readily  when  the  substance  is  heated  in  a  tube  open  at 
bo^ends. 

Chloride  of  calcium ; in  neutriJor  sligjiidy  alkaline  solntions,  a  white pre- 

3'  litato  of  Tartrate  of  Lime  (2GaO«T^ }  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
ntion  of  chloride  of  ammonium  ;*  sMuble  also  in  potasea,  and  repreoipitated  on 
boBing;  soluble  in  acetic  add.  The  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  always  retards 
or  prevents  this  precipitation,  which  is,  on  Uie  contrary,  promoted  by  the  addition 
of  nee  ammonia. 
Chloride  of  barium  ;  in  neutral  or  slighdy  alkaline  solutions,  a  white  pre- 

eij|»tate  of  Tartrate  of  Baryta  (2BbO.T)  ;  soluble  in  ammoniacal  ialts;  soluble  in 
Jiydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ;  a  white  precipitate  of  Tartraite  of  Silver  (2AgOiT) ; 
readily  soluble  in  acids  and  in  ammonia. 

Tannic  Acid. 
Solution  best  fitted  for  the  reactions:  Aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid,  Qt. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heated  with  (solid)  tennic  acid  produces, 
immediately,  a  dark,  purplish-black  liquid,  but  does  not  evolve  carbonic  oxide. 

When  heated  on  platinum,  tannic  acid  bums,  chars,  and  emito  a  peculiar 
•dor. 

Alkalies,  added  to  a  solution  of  tennic  acid,  cause  it  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  to  assume  a  brown  color. 

Sssquichloride  of  iron;  a  bluish-black  precipitete  of  Tannate  of  Ses^i- 

oxide  of  Iron  (Fe,0,.Qt). 

]>ilute  sulphuric  (or  hydrochloric)  acid  produces,  in  a  pretty  concen- 
trated solution  of  tennic  acid,  a  white  precipitcUe,  which  is  an  insoluble  compound 
of  the  two  acids. 

>  When  this  precipitete  is  highly  crystelline,  it  is  most  difficult  to  redissolve  it  in 
eUoride  of  ammonium. 


644  BSA0TI0R8  or  TBI  A0ID8. 

Oaiuo  Acid. 
Soluifan  heti  fitted  Jbr  Ae  rmcHom :  Aqoeooa  floIatioD  of  gallio  add,  6! 

GoNOENTBATiD  SULPHUBIO  AOID  belMTeB|  with  gsUio  MnAdj  mooh  in  th«  same 
way  as  with  taoDio  acid. 

Heat  also  affects  it  in  a  nmilar  manner,  thoogh  the  odor  is  different 
Alkaliks  cause  Uie  solntion  of  gallic  acid  to  t^nge  eohr  very  rapidly. 
SssQUiOHLOBiDi  OF  IBON;  a  hUtiiMlack  preeqntate. 

§847.  SECOND  OBOUP. 


Acidi  which  are  not  immeiiai^  hiackened  fehen  heated  wUh  wneenirakd 

ndjpkmric  acid, 

Cmio  Aon)  (C^fl^^lX). 
Ubio  Aom  (OJIJSfl^wmt). 

OiTBio  Aom. 
Solvium  heet fitted finr  Aereadknu:  CStnfte  of  8od%  8NaO.^ 
(This  eolation  may  be  piepared  ezaetly  as  reoommeaded  in  the  ease  of  Inlnie 


id.) 

Ck)NOiiiTBATBD  8UCPHUBI0  Aon),  when  healed  with  mtrie  aoid|  deeoMposM  it 
with  OTolntion  of  Oarbonic  Oxide,  whioh  boms  irith  a  bhiefiaime;  the 
blackens  only  after  long  boiling. 

Citric  add,  when  heated  on  platittnm  finl,  ehan,  and  boms  with  m  pak 
when  heated  in  a  tabe  <^wn  at  both  ends,  it  evdfes  irrUoHfig  vapan* 

Chlobidb  or  OAunuii,  added  to  a  neotnl  aolatfam  of  a  oitcmte^  torn  Mt 
immediately  prodnce  a  predfntaie  nnhss  the  solotioB  be  rery  eoneentnledi  hd, 

on  boiling,  Citrate  of  Lime  (SCaO.Ci)  bdng  lees  solnble  in  hot  water  than  in 
cold,  is  immediately  predpitated ;  it  is  soluble  in  much  water ;  insoluble  in 
poiaua;  soluble  (though  with  some  difficulty)  in  chloride  of  ammonium;  the 
presence  of  free  ammonia  promotes  the  precipitation,  while  ammoniaeal  woMt 
prevent  it. 

Chloride  or  barium;  a  white  predpitate  of  Citrate  of  Baryta  (SBaO.G); 
soluble  in  much  water,  in  free  acid»  and  in  ammoniaeal  ealte. 

Nitrate  of  silver;  a  white  predpitate  of  CUrate  of  Silver  (3AgO.Ci), 
readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia, 

Ubio  Aoid. 

Concentrated  sulphurio  acid,  with  the  aid  of  i  heat,  dissolves  oric  add 
without  change ;  if  the  heat  be  long  continued,  the  liquid  becomes  dark. 

Uric  acid,  when  heated  alone,  evolves  an  odor  of  Ammonia  and  Hydrocyanic 
Add,  followed  by  an  odor  dmilar  to  that  of  burnt  hair;  it  leaves  a  dark  carbon- 
aceous residue. 

Uric  acid  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochlorio  add. 

Dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolves  uric  add  with  efforves- 
ccnce  and  evolution  of  red  fumes,  the  uric  acid  being  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
the  nitric  acid.  If  the  nitric  solution  be  evaporated  just  to  dryness,  it  kaves  a 
yellow  reddue,  which  becomes  reddish  on  further  heating,  and  assumes  a  fine 
purple-red  color  on  the  gradual  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess ;  this  reaction  is 
due  to  the  production  of  a  peculiar  purple  body,  termed  Murexide^  resulting  from 
the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  products  of  oxidation  of  nrio  neid. 
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In  applying  this  test  to  very  small  quantities  of  material|  a  piece  of  platinum 
foil,  or  a  small  capsole  of  that  metal  may  be  employed. 

PoTASSA  (dUtUed)  readily  dissolves  nric  acid,  which  is  reprecipitated  from  the 
solution  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid. 


§348,  THIRD  GROUP. 

Acids  tohieh  are  volatile  withoui  decomposiiion, 

Benzoio  Acid  (C^H^O.—Si) 
Succinic  Acid  (CgH.O^—S) 
Acsnc  Acid  (C^H^Oa—A). 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Solution  heit  fitted  for  the  reactions :  Benzoate  of  Oxide  of  Ammonium 

NH^O.Bs. 

(Prepared  by  dissolving  benzoic  acid  in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating 
at  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  solution  is  no  longer  alkaline.) 

Benaoic  acid,  heated  on  platinum  foil,  volatilises,  in  great  part,  without  decom- 
poiition,  yielding  highly  irritating  vapors^  having  the  odor  of  frankincense ;  if 
the  flame  be  allowed  to  pUy  upon  it,  it  boms  with  a  bnght,  smoky  flame. 
When  heated  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  a  portion  of  the  acid  condenses  in 
ftaJtkay  crystals^  upon  the  cool  part  of  the  tube. 

When  heated  with  oonobntrated  sulphubic  acid,  benxoio  amd  volatilizes, 
with  its  peculiar  odor,  but  is  not  blackened. 

NiTEATB  OF  siLvm,  in  neutral  solutions,  a  white  precipitate  of  Benzoate  of 

JSfSver  (AgO.Bz)  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (with  separation  of  benzoic  acid, 
if  the  solution  be  concentrated)  and  in  ammonia, 

tesQUiCHLOmiDi  OF  IRON ;  in  neutral  soluUons,  a  pale  buff  precipitate  of 

Betuoate  of  Sesquiaxide  of  Iron  (Fe^0,.8Bz);  ammonia  in  excess  withdraws 
ths  benaoic  add  from  this  precipitate,  leaving  only  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
Iron. 

Htdbochlouc  acid  precipitates  benzoic  add  from  its  solutions,  if  they  be 
not  loo  dilute,  in  white  crystalline  flakes. 

Succinic  Acid. 

SoilutioH  hett  fitted  for  the  reactions :  Succinate  of  Oxide  of  Ammonium, 

SNHp.s! 

(Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  benzoate.) 

Suodnic  add,  heated  on  platinum  foil,  evolves  vapors  which  excite  an  invo- 
lantary  fit  of  coughing;  when  inflamed,  it  bums  with  a  much  paler  flame  than 
benzoic  add ;  if  heated  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  a  ^reat  part  of  it  sublimes. 

It  behaves,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  like  benzoic  acid. 

NrCBATB  or  silver;  same  result  with  succinic  add  as  with  benzoio. 

Sbsquichloridb  of  iron,  in  neutral  solutions,  a  red-brovm  predpitate  (^Suc- 
cmtUe  of  Sesguioxide  of  Lron)  which  is  decomposed  by  ammonia, 

Chlobide  of  barium  does  not  predpitate  a  solution  of  a  sucdnate,  even  after 
additioii  of  free  ammoniaj  but  if  alcohol  be  added  a  white  precipitate  is  pro- 
doeed. 

85 
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«     • 

AxMno  Aon). 

Heat  deoomposes  the  solid  aioetates  (acetate  of  pottm^  e.  ^.)|^  with  evolatioii 
of  vapor  of  Acetone  (C,H,0)irUoh  has  a  peculiar  aramaik  odoTj  and  6anu  with 
a  pale  flame. 

AoetateSy  when  heated  with  oongbntraxid  sulphubio  AdB,  erolfe  Acetic 
Acid,  known  by  its  odor  of  TiQegar. 

When  heated  with  eonceiUrdied  euhhurie  add  and  akokolf  the  aeetatei  fur- 
nish Aeeiie  Ether  (O^HgO.O^HgO^  which  is  chaneleriaed  hj  m  moat  agreeable 
aromatte  odor,  more  readiljr. perceived  when  the  adntion  cools. 

SssQUiOHLORiDS  ov  Ibon  prodnccSy  in  neutral  solations  of  acetates  (aeetale 

of  potassa),  the  fine  red  color  of  Aeeiate  of  Se§mtumde  of  Brim  (Fe^0g.3A) 
which  does  not  disappear  on  addition  of  cUoride  ofmermry. 
Nitrate  of  silyxb;  in  nentrali  pretty  concentrated  solntionS|  a  white  op 

talline  precipitate  of  Acetaie  qf  SOver  (AgO.A)  readily  soluble  in  mUrk  aeH 
and  in  ammtmuu 


8TSTEMATI0  OOUBSB  FOB  THE  ANALTSI8  OF 
SUBSTANCES  WHICH  HAT  CONTAIN  ALL  THE 
HOBB  FBBQUENTLY  OCCUBBING  BASES  AND 
ACIDS. 

§  849.  In  the  Mowing  systemado  eoniiey  wa  praeeed  upon  tlie  suupusiliua 
that  the  substance  und^  examination  is  solid,  and  is  neither  a  metu  nortt 
alloyi  since,  in  the  analysis  of  substances  of  tfus  dasoripckm,  speflial  nwliiQds  an 
followed,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  process  of  analysis  is  divided  into  the  five  fi)llowing  parts : — 

1.  The  mechanical  divUxon  of  the  au&stonos  which  is  necessary  to  fiMilitate 
the  action  of  solvents. 

2.  The  preliminary  examination^  consisting  of  a  few  simple  experiments, 
from  which  we  may  obtun  very  valuable  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  before  proceeding  to  the  regular  analysis. 

8.  The  process  of  solution,  in  which  the  substance  is  treated  with  water  and 
acids;  or,  if  it  be  iusoluble  in  these,  is  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fit  state  for  the  application  of  reagents. 

4.  The  treatment  with  general  reagents  which  serve  to  indicate  the  groups  to 
which  the  bases  and  acids  present  belong. 

5.  The  special  examination  for  the  individual  members  of  each  group. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  bases  and  of  adds,  though  separately  coo- 
ducted,  are  founded  upon  the  same  broad  principles.* 

Mbchanioal  Divisiok  or  the  Substanoe. 

§  850.  The  substance  intended  for  analysis  should  first  be  coarsely  pounded 
in  an  iron  or  Wedgwood  mortar  (according  to  its  hardness),  and  afterwardi 
ground  to  nowder.  Few  substances  require  any  further  preparation,  but  in  aone 
cases,  small  hard  fragments  remain  intermixed  with  the  powder ;  these  sbouU 
be  separated  from  the  latter,  by  rubbing,  with  a  pestle,  or  with  the  fingera,  npoa 
a  piece  of  muslin  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  a  neaker;  lagf  filMBMitB 

>  We  may  remind  the  student,  that  all  the'manl^palBi 
analytical  operations  have  been  fUly  desoribed  in  a  Ik 
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ing  upon  the  moslin  must  be  powdered  and  sifted  nntil  entirely  reduced.     The 
whole  of  the  powder  should  be  well  mixed  before  separating  any  portion  for 

analysis. 


EXAMINATION   FOB   BASES. 

§  851.  Preliminary  Exabonation. 

Experiment  1. — ^A  small  portion  of  the  powder^  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  opefl 
at  both  ends,  and  held  somewhat  obliquely,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  slow 
current  of  air.' 

I.  The  substance  volatilizes^  either  entirely  or  partly : — presence  of  compounds 
of  amnumiumf  mercury,  arsenic^  antimony^  or  cadmium,  or  of  nUphurj  oxalic 
acidy  or  some  organic  subOance, 

Fumes  /ure  evolved,  having  the  odor  of  burning  tulphur : — ^presence  of  sul- 
phur or  of  a  SULPHIDE. 

The  fumes  have  the  odor  of  garlic : — presence  of  arsenio. 

A  white  amorphoui  tublimate  is  formed  upon  the  cool  part  of  the  tube : — 
presence  of  a  compound  of  ammonium,  cadmium,  or  merourt.  (The  subli- 
mate of  anenious  acid  sometimes  appears  amorphous  to  the  unassisted  eye.) 

A  white  sublimaie  of  minute  (octohedral)  crystah  is  formed  upon  the  side  of 
the  tube : — probably  arsenioub  acid. 

A  tublimate  composed  of  very  distinct  crystaU  id  formed  : — ^probable  presence 
of  certain  organic  acids  (kc  p.  545). 

A  gray  tuhUmate  is  formed: — probably  consists  of  globules  of  mercurt, 
which  unite  into  larger  globules  when  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod. 

The  tublimate  is  yettow : — ^probably  sulphur. 

XL  The  substance  changes  color,  without  evolution  of  odor : — probable  pre- 
sence of  a  heavy  metallic  oxide.* 

The  substance  Uackens,  at  the  same  time  evolving  %  peculiar  odor: — presence 
of  organic  matter. 

III.  Deflagration  or  detonation  takes  place. 

Presence  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate,  together  with  combustible  matter. 

Exp,  2.  The  substance  is  heated,  on  charcoal,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  re- 
ducing flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  oxidizing  flame  being  allowed  to  spread  over 
the  charcoal*  (see  p.  109).  Should  no  reduced  metal  make  its  appearance  after 
exposure  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  the  flame,  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  added,  and  the  experiment  continued. 

If  no  metal  is  visible  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  test  specimen  and  sur- 
rounding particles  of  charcoal  should  be  levigated  as  directed  at  p.  109. 

I.  A  metallic  globule  is  obtained. 

The  globule  is  tested  as  to  its  malleability  (p.  109). 

Malleable :— Lead  (makes  a  black  streak  upon  paper) ;  a  yellow  incrustation 
is  formed  upon  the  charcoal.  Tin  ;  a  slight  white  incrustation.  Copper  (known 
by  its  color).    Silver. 

SemvmalUable : — Bismuth  ;  a  yellow  incrustation. 

*  Bv«n  small  orystals  should  be  reduced  to  powder,  since  otherwise  they  are  liable  to 
■dwrwpitatt. 

'  nis  eipcariment  is  sometimes  made  in  an  iron  spoon,  but  it  is  obvious  that  soTeral 
valuable  inmeaHons  are  then  lost. 

1  .An  oxides  flUl  under  this  designation,  except  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  cartlis,  and 
AM  wrfhs  proper  (ahmbia,  glucina,  &c.). 

*'  '^  BMOidr  imphiir  be  present,  the  substance  should  be  roasted  for  some  time  in  the 
^opi  dinetod  at  p.  109 ;  but  it  must  then  be  remembered  that  arsenic  and  cad- 
jfltatiHirl  doling  the  roasting. 
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JBHSttfe:— -AnHmonts  abandMit  white  inenutaHam. 
IL  No  globule  is  obtained,  but  ahmiiig  metaOk  tpotiglm  an  dbeerred  afior 
leTintion  :  probably  tin^  amiimim^f  or  copper. 

III.  No  metal  ii  obtained,  bat  merely  en  tnenuiaiiam  oo  tba  ehttooaL 

Tbe  inenutation  is  whiie :  probdl)ly  due  to  ZiNO  (tbe  inenutatioa  is  jfefibw 
wkffehot).  Abbknio;  a ^nrljb otfor is  peieeifed dunng tha esqperiBent.  Stlti 
of  amnwHtum  and  wtercury, 

Tbe  incmstatioQ  ia  browm  :  piaaeiiee  rf  OADMiOlf • 
9   lY.  If  a  deflagration  be  obeerred  in  tbifc  experioMit^  it  indicatai  tha  pranwe 
of  a  fitifrate  or  chlorate, 

y.  If  a  ligbueolored  M/WtAfe,  highfy  tMonieeeei^  wum  be  laffc  npoa  tbe 
obarooaly  it  ia  probable  that  eitber  eilioaf  an  olkaKne  aordy  or  an  aorfi^  or  asciit 
ij^cmcy' 18  present 

Eip.  8. — ^Tbe  snbstanee  is  added,  by  small  portiona  al  a  time,  to  a  bsad  cf 
borai;,  and  heated,  first  in  die  outer,  then  in  the  4mmr  blowpipe-llame^  the  eokr 
produced  in  each  ease  being  eanfolly  obserred,  both  in  tha  hot  and  eold  bead 
(see  p.  109). 

I.  A  green  lead  is  obtained  in  the  outw  flame :  piasenoe  of  OHBOIUUll;  Ai 
eolor  varies  from  greenish-yellow  to  yellowish-green  in  the  outer  llaaa,  and  bs- 
oomes  a  pore  emmdd  ^reen  in  the  inner  flame.  GomE;  Uoiah-^efla  (or 
.greenish-blue),  either  disappearing  entirely,  or  requiring  a  partial  ofwyifed 
color  in  the  inner  flame. 

U.  A  redduh-ydlow  bead.is  obtained  in  the  outer  flame;  weaenoe  et  nov; 
the  eolor  either  yanisbes  or  fiules,  on  cooling,  and  becomes  oottU-green  in  thi 
inner  flame.  NickiIi;.  the  color  vanishes  or  fades  on  codings  and  bcso— 
dude jf  purple  or  grajf  in  the  inner  flame.  If  a  minnto  partibia  of  nitre  be  ast 
added  to  toe  bead,  and  the  latter  agun  exposed  to  the  outer  flama,  it  acqalNia 
liuuikpfurple  tint 

IIL  A  violet  or  pink  (ameth^  bead  is  obtained  in  tlia  outer  flsne :  |» 
sence  of  manoanx8X  :  the  color  Tsnishss  on  long  exposure  to  the  inner  flaasSi 

IV.  A  blue  head  is  obtained  in  the  outer  flame:  presence  of  oobaltj  the 
color  is  pure  blue,  and  unchanged  by  exposure  to  the  inner  flame.  Copffa; 
jpreenish-blue  (or  bluish-green),  either  vanishing  or  becoming  tinged  opofue  ni 
m  parts,  in  the  inner  flame. 

^rp.  4. — A  portion  of  the  substance  is  mixed,  in  a  dish,  with  hydrate  «( 
lime  and  a  little  water,  and  a  gentie  heat  applied. 

Pungent  vapon  are  evolved,  which  yield  uMie  fitmee  with  hjfdroekloric  aeiij 
and  are  alkaline  to  moistened  test-papers.     Presence  of  AlilcoifiA. 

The  PftooxsB  or  SoLunov. 

§  352.  The  following  general  method  of  dissQlving  a  substance  to  be  submitted 
to  analysis,  is  laid  down  upon  the  supposition  that  die  analyat  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  substance  (which  is  comparatively  seUiom  the  ease),  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  same  result  (vis.  the  complete  solution  of  the  matter)  msj 
be  arrived  at  by  a  moch  less  circuitous  path,  the  discovexy  of  which,  however,  srait 
obviously  be  left  to  the  judgment  (guided  by  experience)  of  tlie  aoaljat  hinmelt 

Before  descnbinff  the  process  of  solution,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  whea 
a  residue  is  left  aner  treatment  with  any  solvent,  it  should  be  wail  washei^i  if 
possible,  by  deoantation,  since  another  solvent  mav  be  mudi  nwre  easihr  apffiei 
to  a  residue  in  a  test-tube  than  to  one  which  has  been  thrown  ^poa  •  filar. 

I.  A  small  portion  (about  20  grs.)  of  the  subatanoa  fa  boOal  wllk  a 


quantity  (2  or  3  drachms)  of  water,  in  a  test4ube;  if  ai^f .  mMm       Wtfj  M  W 
allowed  to  subside  in  the  tube,  if  possible,  tbe  anpsiwal""*  B*  "ts 


drop  or  two  of  the  filtrate  evaporated  upon  platiaHa.i|  if 

considerable  residue  be  obtained,  the  aqueous  80hitt# 
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IL  The  residae  insoluble  in  water  is  washed  once  or  twioei  if  possiblei  bj 
deeantation ;  this  reaidae  is  boiled  with  ooncentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (unless 
silfer  or  lead  be  saspeoted,  when  ooncentrated  nitric  acid  should  be  employed), 
water  then  added,  the  whole  again  boiled,  the  residue,  if  any,  allowed  to  subside, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  filtered. 

in.  The  portion  left  andissolved  bj  hydrochloric  acid  is  washed  twice  or  thrice 
with  water,  and  bcnled  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  (of  course,  if  nitric  acid  was 
employed  before,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used  here) ;  should  this  fail  to  dis- 
solye  it,  a  few  dropa  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  (or  nitric)  acid  are  added,  the 
whole  again  boiled,  diluted  with  water  and  the  boiling  repeated.  If  any  residue 
remain  after  this  treatment  with  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid,  it  is  collected  upon  a 
filter,  washed,  dried,  and  set  aside  for  examination  by  Table  VIII. 

If  the  analyst  desire  to  ascertain  in  what  forms  of  combination  the  yarious 
eoDBtituents  of  the  substance  exist  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  analysis  of  arti- 
ioial  producto),  he  must  examine  the  aqueous  solution  separately  from  the  add 
fldlnliona.    The  examination  is  conducted  according  to  Table  I. 

If  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  has  been  prepared,  it  must  be  tested  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  add,  and  should  this  produce  any  predpitate,  a  sufficient  quantity 
must  be  added  to  separate  the  silyer  or  lead  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
sdution;  the  predpitate  is  set  aside  for  examination  by  Table  II.,  and  the  fil- 
tvate  is  mixed  with  the  other  acid  solution  of  the  substance  (the  subsequent 
being  conducted  as  in  the  following  case). 

Should  hydrochloric  acid  haye  been  employed  first,  the  two  add  solutiona 

ij  be  mixed  together,  and  if  any  precipitate  result  from  the  mixture,  it 

ij  be  gently  warmed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  if  not  dia- 
iolved,  analyzed  as  an  insoluble  substance.  The  mixed  acid  solutions  should  be  * 
envfiilly  eyaporated  to  a  yery  small  bulk,  to  expel  the  greater  portion  of  the 
■flid,  then  diluted  with  water  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
aaaljied  according  to  Table  I,  omitting,  of  course,  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
aeid. 

If,  howeyer,  the  arrangement  of  the  constituents  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
thA  aqueous  solution  may  be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  separate 
an  iilyer,  lead,  or  suboxide  of  mercury  (Table  11.),  and  afterwards  added  to  the 
aad  solutions  of  the  substance;  any  precipitate  which  is  thus  produced  u 
wanned  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  if  undissolyed,  analyzed  as  an  insoluble 
aabatance  (Table  VUL). 

The  mixed  solutions  are  eyaporated  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  diluted  with  water 
(strongly  addnlated  with  hydrochloric  acid),  and  examined  by  Table  I.,  omitting 
to  add  more  hydrochloric  add. 

Tbbatmknt  yyiTH  Gsnbral  Beaobnts. 

{  858.  In  using  the  foUowins  general  table,  the  analyst  will  at  once  appredate 
the  great  economy  of  time  which  will  result  from  his  proceeding  always  according 
to  tome  regular  plan.  Thus,  it  is  adyantageous  to  make  the  filtrate  the  chief 
olgeet  of  attention,  setting  adde  each  precipitate,  as  it  is  obtained,  for  subsequent 
flsamination.  These  predpitates  may  be  weU  washed  whilst  the  operator  is  pro- 
with  the  filtrate. 


AgaiBy  the  time  ooeapied  in  the  eyaporation  of  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  predpitate  may  be  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  latter,  or 
of  the  predpitate  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Booh  amagements  as  these  will  readily  suggest  themseWes  to  eyery  analyst, 
Bad  will  ha  mad  to  shorten  yenr  considerably  the  time  occupied  by  the  whole 
eapeeially  when  he  is  sumdently  well  yersed  in  it  to  examine  more  than 
■I  tha  MUB6  tune* 
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Nona  TO  Table  I. 

1.  It  most  be  borae  in  mind  that  certain  oxyMoridM^  e.  g.  those  of  antimony 
and  bismuth,  may  be  precipitated  upon  the  first  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
these  redissolve,  however,  in  an  excess  of  the  latter,  which  should  therefore  be 
added  as  long  as  it  appears  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate. 

2.  If  araetiic  have  been  detected  in  the  preliminary  examination,  this  filtrate 
must  now  be  completely  saturated  with  sulphurous  amd  (^fir  the  mode  ofprrpa- 
ratxouy  tee  p.  157),  and  evaporated  to  expel  excess  of  this  reagent,  which  rodnees 
the  arsenic  acid  to  the  state  of  arwntbtif.  If  haryta^  ifroiUta,  cmt  oxide  of  lead 
be  present,  the  sulphurous  acid  will  give  rise  to  a  precipitatioii  of  the  sulphates 
of  these  oxides;  the  precipitate  should  be  separated,  and  gently  heated  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  if  it  be  sulphi^  of  lead,  it  will  dissolve,  and 
the  solution  may  be  mixed  with  that  from  which  the  precipitate  was  originally 
obtained,  but  if  it  be  insoluble  in  concentrated  hvdroehknio  acid,  it  nrast  be 
examined  as  a  substance  insoluble  in  water  and  acids. 

3.  It  will  be  found  convenient,  in  many  cases,  to  test  a  snail  portion  of  thk 
filtrate  by  addinc  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  boiHn(r; 
for  if  no  change  be  thus  produced,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  treat  the  wfa^ 
of  the  solution  with  that  reagent 

It  is  requisite,  especially  if  arsenic  or  platinum  be  present,  to  digest  the  liquid 
for  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  after  saturation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times  before  these  metals  are  completely 
separated. 

Sulphuretted  hydroffen  often  produces  a  precipitate  of  sulphur,  arising  froa 
the  presence  of  an  oxidising  agent  (nitric  acidf  seeguioxide  of  ironj  &o.) :  thii 
precipitate  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  white  color,  and  by  its 
remaining  suspended  in  &e  liquid,  and  may  be  negieeted  altogether. 

If  the  application  of  sulphuretted  hydrosen  to  a  yellow  or  red  solution  should 
change  its  color  to  a  dbtinct  green,  from  the  rednction  of  chromic  acidj  it  will 
be  expedient  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in 
order  to  effect  the  complete  reduction. 

4.  The  necessity  of  these  operations  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
remarks. 

If  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  not  expelled  from  the  filtrate 
before  adding  the  nitric  acid,  the  latter  might  give  rise,  by  oxidation  of  the  sul- 
phur,  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  precipitate  haryta^  strontia^  and  perhaps 
even  UmCj  as  sulphates. 

The  nitric  acid  is  added  in  order  to  oxidise  any  oaoalic  acid  or  organic  matter , 
the  former  of  which  would  carry  down  the  baryta j  strontia,  and  lime  in  the  form 
of  oxalates,  upon  the  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia,  while  the  organic  matter 
may  interfere  materially  with  the  detection  of  the  various  bases.  It  is  advisable 
to  evaporate  with  nitric  acid,  even  though  the  preliminary  examination  may  not 
have  indicated  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  or  of  organic  matter j  since  small  quan- 
tities of  these  might  easily  escape  detection. 

The  solution  must,  in  any  case,  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  order  to  convert 
any  silica  into  the  insoluble  form,  since  the  soluble  modification  might  be  easily 
mistaken  for  alumina. 

The  dry  residue  should  not  be  strongly  heated,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  since 
many  of  the  oxides  are  redissolved  with  considerable  difficulty  after  ignition.  . 

5.  An  experienced  eye  will  at  once  discern  whether  this  residue  consists 
solely  of  silica.  Its  color  will  show  whether  it  is  likely  to  contain  any  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron  or  of  chromium  (which  redissolve  with  great  difficulty  after  strong 
ignition);  if  the  fiakes  of  n/ico  be  mixed  with  a  white  powder,  this  will  proba- 
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biy  oonsist  of  milphate  of  baryta  or  oftirontia^  arising  from  the  formation  of 
salphurio  acid  by  the  oxidiang  action  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  the  analyst  is 
not  satisfied  that  this  residue  oonsbts  of  sUica  only,  he  should  examine  it  as  a 
substance  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  (Table  VIII.) 

6.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  added  to  prevent  the  predpitation  of  mctgnma 
(in  any  other  form  but  that  of  phosphate)  by  ammonia. 

The  odor  will  show  when  an  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  added. 
The  mixture  is  boiled  with  this  reagent  in  order  to  promote  the  decomposition 
of  any  pkomhate  ofironj  &o.|  which  might  be  precipitated  by  the  ammonia. 

7.  Small  quantities  of  the  oxakUeg  and  horiua  of  the  aUoaline  earthi^  and  of 
tbeyfuorufei  of  the  alkaHne-earthrmetah  may  also  be  obtained  in  this  precipitate, 
bol  need  not  be  regarded|  since  their  bases  will  always  be  detected  in  the  filtrate, 
and  the  adds  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  ordinary  method  of  examination  for 
acids. 

8.  Shonld  this  filtrate  have  a  brown  color,  indicative  of  dissolved  ndphide  of 
mckdf  it  is  evuporated  until  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  expelled, 
acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and 
examined  toffether  wiUi  that  previously  obUuned. 

9.  The  solution  should  not  be  boiled,  since  the  chloride  of  ammonium  might 
tben  decompose  and  dissolve  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

10.  The  presence  of  9oda  may  be  confirmed,  and  some  idea  of  its  quantity 
obtained,  by  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid  (containing  excess  of  bichloride  of 
pktinum)  from  this  crystalline  precipitate,  and  evaporating  it  slowly  down,  in  a 
wateh-glass,  placed  upon  a  water-bath;  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  so- 
dium crystallises  in  radiated  needles,  at  the  margin  of  the  evaporated  liquid. 

l%e  most  delicate  method  of  testing  for  potaua  consists  in  evaporating  the 
liquid,  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  to  dryness,  on  a  water-bato,  and  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  alcohol  and  a  little  water,  when  the  crystalline  double  chlo- 
lide  of  platinum  and  potassium  will  remain  undissolved. 

NoTBS  TO  Tablx  n. 

1.  BoraciCf  henzotCj  and  uric  acids  are  occasionally  precipitated  here,  if  the 
solation  be  pretty  concentrated;  the  two  former  are  dissolvea  by  bot  water,  and 
the  uric  ada  by  heating  with  nitric  add. 

2.  Should  this  precipitate  contain  very  much  chlortde  of  lead,  it  should  be 
boiled  with  successive  quantities  of  water,  until  a  portion  of  the  sdution,  decant- 
ed into  a  watch-glass,  no  longer  crystallises  on  cooling. 

NoTis  TO  Table  III.* 
1.  When  a  large  quantity  of  predpitate  is  at  our  disposal,  it  is  convenient  to 

1  Ansell  has  recently  proposed  a  method  for  the  deteodon  of  antimonj  and  arsenic  in 
the  presence  of  tin,  by  which  very  small  quantities  of  the  two  former  metals  may  be  de- 
tected. The  sulphides  precipitated  fh>m  their  solution  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  are 
redissoWed  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  poured  into  a  hjdrogen-appa- 
ratos  BO  arranged  as  to  allow  the  gas  to  be  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  which  absorbs  any  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  to  pass  the 
mixture  of  antimoniuretted,  arseniuretted,  and  ft-ee  hydrogen  into  a  test-tube  half-filled 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  oouTerts  the  antimony  and  arsenic  into  antimonic 
and  arsenic  acids.  After  the  gas  has  passed  for  about  16  minutes,  the  nitric  solution  is 
en^omted,  the  residue  pretty  strongly  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  and  treated  with  warm 
water,  which  dissolves  the  arsenic  and  arsenious  acids ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ammonia  very  cautiously  added,  which  causes  a  precipitate 
of  arseniate  or  arsenite  of  silver.  The  residue  of  antimonio  acid  is  dissolvea  in  a  very 
Bttle  nitro-hydrochlorio  aoid«  evaporated  as  far  as  possible,  and  tested  with  sulphuretted 
Igrdrogen  for  antimony.    In  order  to  detect  the  tin,  the  metallic  predpitate  is  washed 
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trett  a  small  portion,  first,  with  sulphide  of  ammoniami  and  ahoold  any  part  of 
it  he  dissolved,  to  digest  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  with  that  reagent  In 
order  to  asoertain  whether  aoT  portion  of  the  precipitate  has  beea  diaaolfed  bj 
the  salpbide  of  ammonium,  the  solution  is  tested  with  a  slight  ezeen  of  hydro- 
ehloric  acid ;  if  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  be  white,  or  nearly  ao,  it  will  con- 
sist of  salphar  alone,  and  will  show  that  none  of  the  prseiiMtite  has  been  dis- 
BolTcd  by  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  but  if  the  preoiiritaie  hm  a  demded  odor,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  some  soluble  sulphide  is  present 

The  readiest  method  of  detaohinff  the  predpitate  fifom  the  iDter  is  to  open  Ae 
latter  Tory  carefully,  and  to  suspend  it,  with  one  hand,  agMufe  the  dde  of  the 
funnel,  whilst  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  dropped  fifom  the  bottle,  held  in  the 
other  hand,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  drop  may  cany  down  a  certain  qnaatitj 
of  the  precipitate ;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash  the  pieeiptate  oiF 
the  filter  with  a  fine  stream  of  water  from  a  wash-bottle. 

2.  Except  where  copper  m  present,  very  small  quaatitisa  of  bitufytkUb  cffk 
can  be  leffc  behind  in  this  residue,  so  that  if  no  copper  ha  present,  it  is  sesmlf 
necessary  to  examine  it  for  tin,  unless  Tory  great  aeeuraey  be  desured. 

8.  It  is  necessary  that  this  precipitate  be  washed  till  all  dihering  ohloiUs  d 
ammonium  is  removed,  since,  otherwise,  the  wUpkidM  ofmsrpmy  ni^t  be  partly 
dissolved  on  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

4.  Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  only  feund  in  this  residue  when  tin  is  present 

5.  In  testing  very  small  (jjnaatitiea,  it  is  convenient  to  evaporate  to  dijawi 
in  a  watch-glass,  to  add  a  single  drop  of  dilute  hydrodikrio  acid,  then  a  fct 
drops  of  water,  to  heat  until  the  residue  is  dissolved,  and  then  to  fill  the  watd^ 
glass  to  the  brim  with  water;  sometiinee  the  miUdneas  docs  not  appear  tiU  ate 
two  or  three  minutes. 

6.  This  method  d  separating  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  cadmium  was  de* 
vised  by  Dr.  Hoffmann  :  its  success  is  perfect,  if  due  care  bs  taken  to  wash  the 
precipitate  thorouffhly  aud  rapidly,  so  that  it  may  not  be  osidiied  by  exposare, 
and  to  filter  quickly  after  boiling  with  sulphuric  and. 

7.  Both  these  precipitates  are  dried,  ignited,  together  with  their  filters,  in  tn 
open  porcelain  crucible ;  the  ash  fused  with  a  litUe  cyanide  of  potassium  in  t 
covert  crucible;  the  fiosed  mass  boiled  (in  the  crucible)  with  water,  the  reduced 
metal  (JiUf  with  traces  of  antimony  and  copper)  allowed  to  subside,  and  tiie 
supernatant  liquid  poured  off;  the  metallic  particles  are  then  washed,  and  heated 
to  boiling  with  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with 
\ratcr,  filtered,  and  chloride  of  mercury  added ;  a  white  (or  gray)  precipitate  d 
pubchloride  of  (or  metallic)  mercury,  appearing  immediately,  or  nearly  so,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  tin, 

8.  No  bisulphide  of  tin  is  found  in  this  solution  unless  arsemc  is  prej>ent 

9.  The  precipitate  should  be  removed,  as  fer  as  possible,  from  the  filter,  and 
added,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  fused  nitrate  of  potassa,  in  a  porcelain 
crucible ;  the  filter  (or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  covered  with  precipitate)  ifl 
cut  into  small  strips,  which  are  added  separately,  to  the  fused  mass ;  when  the 
whole  has  been  added,  the  mass  is  emptied  from  the  crucible  into  a  small  iron 
mortar  or  cup,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool. 

Notes  to  Table  IV. 

1.  This  precipitate  is  also  liable  to  contain  small  quantities  of  the  higher  ox- 
ides of  manganese^  nickel,  and  cobalt,  arising  from  the  exposure  of  the  ammoni- 
acal  solution  to  the  air ;  hence  the  necessity  of  rapid  filtration.     Since  manga- 

off  the  sine  in  the  generating  bottle,  and  boiled  with  liydroehl6rio  add,  when  ddoride 
of  tin  is  formed,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  well-known  reaethm  wi^  eUoiids  of 
mercury. 
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nese  has  been  soasht  in  another  part  of  the  precipitate,  and  cobalt  and  nickel 
would  have  been  detected  in  the  commencement,  a  serious  error  need  scarcely 
be  feared  in  this  part  of  the  examination. 

2.  In  order  to  determine  the  state  of  oxidation  in  which  the  iron  existed 
originally,  it  is  necessary  to  test  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  solu- 
tion of  the  substance. 

3.  Since  alumina  itself  is  not  very  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  might 
therefore  be  mbtaken  for  phosphate  of  alumina,  unless  a  sufficient  excess  of  acid 
was  added,  it  is  advisable,  if  a  precipitate  be  formed  in  this  part  of  the  table,  to 
dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  add  an  excess  of  potassa,  and  to  separate  the 
alumina  by  silicate  of  potassa  (see  p.  514),  in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Notes  to  Table  V. 

1.  The  formation  of  an  immediate  precipitate,  though  conclusive  as  to  the 
presence  of  baryta,  does  not  negative  that  of  strontia, 

2.  Since  baryta  and  strontia  are  detected  elsewhere,  no  examination  of  thb 
precipitate  is  necessary. 

8.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  this  precipitate  of  silicofluoride  of 
barium. 

4.  Should  any  baryta  be  detected  by  this  test,  the  evaporation  with  hydro- 
flnosilicic  acid  and  extraction  with  alcohol  must  be  repeated. 


EXAMINATION   FOR  ACIDS. 

§  854.  Preliminary  Examination. 

Szperiment  1. — A  small  portion  of  the  powder  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  open 
at  both  ends,  and  held  obliquely.  I 

I.  Evolution  of  iuiphuroua  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphur  or  of  a 
sulphide. 

II.  The  formation  of  a  distinctly  crystalline  sublimate  is  probably  due  to 
oxalic  or  BENZOio  acid. 

III.  The  various  oroanio  acids  will  generally  evolve  peculiar  odors  or  tin- 
flammable  vapors  in  this  experiment  (see  the  Reactions  of  the  Organic  Acids). 

Experiment  2. — A  portion  of  the  powder  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling  with 
oonoentrated  sulphuric  acid.^ 

I.  Fuming  acid  vapors  are  evolved :  probable  presence  of  hydrochloric, 
HYDROFLUORIC,  or  NITRIC  acid;  in  the  last  case,  the  fumes  will  generally  have 
a  brown  color. 

The  fumes  should  be  distinguished,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  odor. 
A  moistened  fflass  rod  should  be  exposed  to  the  fumes ;  if  it  be  covered  with 
a  white  film  (silicic  acid)  the  presence  of  a  pluoride  may  be  inferred. 

II.  Effervescence  takes  place. 

This  may  proceed  from  the  evolution  of  carbonic  add,  carbonic  oxide,  sul- 
phurous, or  hydrosidphuric  add,  &c.  (Approach  the  mouth  of  the  tube  to  the 
flame.) 

Sulphurous  and  hydrosulphuric  acids  will  be  recognize^  by  their  odor.  The 
evolution  of  the  former  does  not  indicate  with  certainty  its  presence  in  the  sub- 
stance, since  it  might  result  from  the  deoxidation  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

*  The  application  of  beat  must  be  avoided  if  a  chlorate  be  present 


MO  SZAMIVATIOir  fOB  AOIDS^ 

If  the  gas  have  not  the  odor  of  hYdroBul^iirie  aoid,  and  k  oapaUe  of  Iwniiiig 
with  a  blue  flamoi  it  ooniiate  of  oaibonio  oxide,  whidi  naj  naoll  froni  the  pie* 
•enee  of:  l,  a  oompoimd  of  otahogin  (when  it  would  prohaUj  be  aoeoBpanidI 
hj  h^fdroqfanie  acidy,  2|  TABTAmio  aeia  (when  cgrftcw&alfai  would  take  pJaw); 
8,  COTBio  add;  or,  i,  OXAUO  aeid. 

IIL  A  ydhw  ga$  having  the  odor  of  eUorime  fa  evohed:  pgqeanae  ot  1, 
KTP00HL0B0U8  aeid;  2|  GBLOBio  add  (when  the  liqud  wonld  aaionie  a de^ 
jellow  odor);  or,  8,  a  CHLOWnii  together  with  an  oridimig  ffi^t  (eoeh  ait 
nitratei  a  metallie  peroKidOi  &0.). 

lY •  Anotniy  ftrotofi.4^  or  iMM]^  IlMie  amy  eoHiit  rf 


one  of  the  lower  ozidee  of  nitngen  ^ndicatife  of  the  pgeeenoa  of  Hmoim  <r 
MiTBio  add)|  or  of  BBomm  or  lonnin;  the  vapora  abooM  bo  teeled  viA  n 
little  8taroh-pa»te  on  a  glaas  rod ;  if  the  staioh  beoome  hhie  or  purpk  (whelfar 
at  onoe  or  after  diffonon  throq^  a  little  thin  itardi-paite),  %odme  ia  preaent;  tf 
a  deep  orange  jeUow  oolor  be  imparted  to  the  atanh|  bmiime  fa  pieeent. 

V.  Hjdroejanio  acid  (raoogninad  by  its  odor)  fa  evqifed:  preaenee  of  htbkk 

CTAHIC.  HTDBORBBOOTAiaOy  HTIHU>RBUOTAlfIO^  Or  BTOtOSULPHOOTAllIC  aoii 

In  die  last  oase,  the  hydioqwue  add  would  be  aeeoaipanied  by  XnnAvsn^Am 
add. 

VI.  AoBTio  add  ma^  be  reeocniied  by  its  odor. 

VII.  If  the  snlphano  adds  Deoome  very  dark  In  ihfa  eaqwrinent^  we  mtj 
infer  the  presence  of  non-Tolatile  oi^puiio  ma^erSi  e.^.  8U0AB,  stabob,  TASViUO^ 
OALUO,  or  TAHHio  add;  if  it  blacken  but  slightly,  it  may  be  doe  to  an  aooidmld 
imparity,  and  should  be  disregarded. 

V  IIL  If  no  change  has  bran  prodnoed  by  heating  with  snlphoiie  aeid|  tfa 
add  present  will  probably  be  firand  to  be  dther  auuBUBiq,  numtmnOf 
BOBAdO.  or  giLioio ;  mriCf  benwiCf  and  MioetiitiB  adds,  alao  do  not  ezhihit  sif 
oharaetenstic  bebaTior. 

Ea^.  8,  Another  portion  at  the  orig^ial  solid  fa  hfatedwith  dflnte  hydnoU^ 
rieaoid.^ 

I.  I!fferve9cence :  presence  of  HTDBOauiPHuniOi  BumniBOiJB,  or  oAiiono 
add. 

The  evolved  gas  is  tested :  1,  for  hydromUjAwric  add  with  paper  nunstSDed 
with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  2,  for  tulfiiuroui  add  by  its  odor ;  and,  8} 
for  earbonic  add  by  decanting  the  sas  into  Um/^'waier  (#08  IK  686). 

In  order  to  test  for  carbonic  acid  in  the  presence  of  so^nrons.  add,  a  littk 
bichromate  of  potassa  may  be  added  before  treating  with  hydroohlorio  aind. 

n.  A  gas  having  the  odor  of  chlorine  fa  evolved:  presence  of  ohboniCi 
tfjTRio,  GHLOBio,  or  HTP00HL0B0U8  sdd,  OT  of  somo  indiffisrettt  metallic  oxide. 

nydrofltumc^  hydrocyanic  add,  &c.,  may  also  bo  evolved  in  thfa  experim^t 

FaEPABATION  or  THB  SOLUTION  TO  BB  XZAlimD  fOB  AdBB. 

§  855.  The  solubility  of  the  substauoe  in  different  menstroa  will  have  been 
ascertained  in  the  examination  for  bases. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  always  examined  separately  for  adds. 

AU  the  haiety  eoccept  the  aUeaUee  and  alkaline  eartlUf  ihoM  be  removed  from 
the  idution  to  be  tested /or  acids. 

In  eeneraly  the  separation  of  the  bases  from  the  aoneoos  aolntion  maybe 
effected  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  txiiling,  and  filtering  of 
the  predpitate. 

In  some  cases,  however,  espedally  where  oiganio  matter  fa  present,  thii 
method  is  not  applicable,  and  reconrse  must  then  ue  had  to  aome  apedal  method; 

>  This  experiment  may  be  omitted  when  the  preoediag  one  has  nef.ftimhfcedanyissalt 
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tbns,  for  example,  lead  and  copper  would  be  removed  by  snlpliureitcd  hydrogen, 
iron  by  snlphide  of  ammonium,  &c. 

Aft^r  the  removal  of  the  bases,  the  solution  must  be  neutralized ;  if  acid, 
by  addition  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess;  if  alkaline,  by  adding  nitiic  acid,  and 
gently  heating,  to  expel  any  free  carbonic  acid.  If  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  be 
added,  it  may  be  remedied  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  method  employed  for  dissolving  the  portion  insoluble  in  water  must  be 
framed  with  reference  to  the  results  of  the  preliminary  examination. 

If  the  preliminary  experiments  have  not  indicated  the  presence  of  any  organic 
aeidf  of  oxalic,  h^drojluoricj  hydrohromicy  or  ht/driodic  add,  or  of  a  cyanogen 
compound,  the  residue  left  by  water  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  tested  for  acids.  Of  course,  the  solution  must  always  be 
eifected  with  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  test  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Should  the  preliminary  examination  have  aiforded  grounds  for  suspecting  the 
presence  of  any  of  the  above  acids,  the  residue  left  by  water  should  be  boiled  with 
a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered,  the  filtrate  neutralized  with  nitric 
acid  (and  ammonia)  and  tested  for  acids. 

Any  portion  of  the  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids  must  be 
examined  by  Table  YIII.  , 

General  Examination  for  Acids. 

§  856.  The  analyst  may  often  economize  time  in  examining  for  acids,  by 
refiscting  upon  the  solubility  of  the  various  combinations  of  acids  and  bases; 
Ibr  instance,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  seek  for  sulphuric  acid  in  a  solution 
containing  baryta,  since  sulphate  of  baryta  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids; 
again,  the  insolubility  of  phosphate  of  lime  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  (to  any  notable  extent)  in  an  alkaline  solution  con- 
tuning  lime. 

In  detecting  the  acids,  the  analyst  proceeds,  as  In  examining  for  bases,  by  a 
method  of  exhaustion,  first  proving,  by  the  application  of  general  reagents,  that 
the  acids  present  are  members  of  certain  groups,  and  afterwards  having  recourse 
to  special  tests,  in  order  to  dbtinguish  the  individual  acids. 

Since  the  presence  of  organic  acids  necessitates  some  important  alterations  in 
the  method  of  examination,  we  have  subjoined  two  tables,  the  latter  of  which  is 
to  be  employed  whenever  the  operator  has  reason  (from  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion) to  suspect  the  presence  of  organic  acids. 

The  tables  are  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  such  special  tests  aa  are  not 
included  in  them. 
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Notes  to  Tables  VI.  and  VIL 

1.  The  following  acids  are  supposed  to  have  been  already  detected  and  sept- 
rated  as  they  woald  be  in  following  the  systematic  course. 

Silicic f  sulphuroiLSf  carbonic,  hydromlpkaricy  arseniaiUy  and  arsenic  acids. 

2.  Since  the  borates  of  lime  and  baryta  are  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
non-formation  of  a  precipitate  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  abseooe 
of  boracio  acid. 

8.  Should  the  analyst  have  omitted  to  separate  arsenioui  and  arsenic  acids 
from  the  solutions,  they  will  be  precipitated  also  by  thb  reagent. 

4.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reactions  of  arsenic  acid  arc  very  similar 
to  those  of  phosphoric  acid. 

5.  A  neutral  solution  is  most  easili/  obtained  by  carefully  evaporating  the  aw 
maniacal  solution  fill  it  is  no  longer  alkaline  to  test-papers, 

6.  When  freshly  precipitated,  cyanide  of  silver  is  pretty  soluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

7.  Tartrates  of  baryta  and  lime  being  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts,  the  ab- 
sence of  tartaric  acid  is  not  certain  when  no  precipitate  is  produced. 

8.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  citrates. 

In  order  to  test  for  tartaric  and  citric  acids  in  solutions  containing  ammoni- 
acal salts,  these  must  be  decomposed  by  evaporating  the  solution  with  repeated 
additions  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  long  as  any  ammoniacal  odor  is  perceptible; 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  then  be  decomposed  by  a  very  slight  ezoea 
of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  tartaric  and  citric  acids ;  more  reli- 
ance must  be  placed  in  the  judgment  of  the  analyst  than  in  any  method  of  test- 
ing for  these  acids. 

9.  11  h  fixed  organic  substance  be  present  in  the  solution,  phosphate  of  iron 
will  not  be  precipitated. 

10.  If  &  fixed  organic  substance  be  present  in  the  solution,  the  deep  red  color 
will  sometimes  not  be  produced. 


Special  Tests  for  Individual  Acids. 

Phosphoric  acid. — Test  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammo- 
nia,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (p.  533). 

Boracic  acid. — The  green  alcohol  fiame  (p.  534). 

Hydrofluoric  acid. — The  production  of  terfiuoride  of  silicon  (p.  536). 

Hy'drochloric  acid  (in  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid). — The  production  of 
chlorochromic  acid  (p.  538). 

Hydrobromic  acid  (in  presence  of  hydriodic  and  hydrochloric  acids). — To  a 
solution  containing  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  add  a  mixture  of  solth 
tions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron  (see  p.  539),  until  the  whole  of 
the  iodine  is  precipitated ;  to  the  filtered  liquid,  add  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  again  filter,  and  treat  a^  described  at  p.  538. 

Hydrocyanic  acid. — The  Prussian  blue  test ;  or  Liebig's  test  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium  (p.  540). 

Tannic  acid  (as  distinguished  from  gallic)  — The  production  of  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  543). 

Benzoic  acid. — The  separation  of  the  crystalline  acid  on  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  (p.  545). 
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Succinic  acid  (as  distiDguished  from  benzuio  acid). — The  prodaction  of  a 
white  precipitate  on  adding  alcoJiol,  ammonia,  and  chloride  0/ barium  (p.  545). 

Acetic  acid. — The  acetic  ether  test  (p.  545). 

Ubic  acid. — The  murexide  test  (p.  544). 

Nrraic  acid. — ^The  test  with  milphate  of  iron  (p.  542);  or  with  copper  (p. 
642). 

Chloric  acid. — ^The  behavior  of  the  substance  with  concentrated  mlphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (p.  542). 

Hypochlorous  acid. — The  prodaction  of  a  black  precipitate  with  mlphate 
ofmanganeae  (p.  542).  « 
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Notes  to  Table  VIII. 

1.  Sobstanoes  insoluble  in  water  and  acids  are  of  oomparatively  rare  ooouiv 
renoe,  especially  among  artificial  products. 

The  following  are  most  frequently  met  with :  jiYtca,  and  the  silicates  of  varioiis 
metallic  oxides;  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia;  the  fluorides  of  bartumj 
Urontiunij  and  calcium;  chloride  ^  bromide  j  and  iodide  of  silver;  the  insoluble 
modifications  of  sesquioxide  of  c^romtum,  alumina^  binoxide  of  tin^  and  anti' 
wumtate  ofteroxide  of  antimony. 

2.  In  order  to  test  specially  for  alumina  and  silica^  the  finely-powdered  sub- 
itaooe  may  be  fused^  in  a  silver  crucible,  with  pure  hydrate  of  potassa,  the  fused 
mass  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness;  the  residue  is  then  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^ 
when  the  silica  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ammo- 
lua,  which  precipitates  the  alumina. 

We  may  also  test  for  silica  by  mixing  the  substance  with  fluoride  of  calciumi 
md  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  when  ter* 
Buoride  of  silicon  will  be  evolved  (see  p.  536). 

8.  Should  there  be  any  portion  undissolved  by  the  acid,  it  will  probably  oon- 
nst  of  silica,  of  charcoal,  or  undeoomposed  substance,  and  may  generally  be 
liaegarded. 

4.  In  general,  the  oply  bases  which  need  be  sought  for  in  this  solution  are  the 
oxides  of  tin  and  antimony,  but  alumina  and  even  small  quantities  of  lime  and 
Ndde  of  iron  may  sometimes  be  found  in  it. 

5.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  organic  acids,  oxalic  acid,  &c.,  need"  not 
be  sought  for  in  the  solution,  since  they  would  have  been  decomposed  by  the 
high  temperature  employed  in  the  fusion. 


QuALiTAnYB  Analysis  of  Allots  and  Amalgams. 

§  858.  Since  compounds  belonging  to  this  class  always  oontun  metals  in  an 
nnoxidized  state,  they  exhibit  such  a  difference  in  their  general  behavior  as  to 
reouire  a  special  method  for  their  analysis. 

The  preliminary  experiment  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe-flame  is  the  only 
me  which  generally  yields  any  very  satisfactory  result;  though  it  is  sometimes 
Dseful  to  heat  the  alloy  gently  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  when  arsenic  and 
meMify  will  subHme. 

The  method  employed  for  reducing  alloys  to  a  proper  state  of  division,  varies 
aooording  to  the  hardness  of  the  substance  operated  on. 

Some  alloys  may  be  cut  into  small  fragments  with  the  scissors  or  shears, 
Dfthers  may  be  broken  in  an  iron  or  steel  mortar ;  hard  alloys  which  are  not 
attracted  by  the  magnet  may  be  reduced  by  filing,  the  particles  of  steel  being 
ifkerwards  carefully  removed  with  a  magnet. 

It  is  unsafe  to  granulate  an  alloy  by  fusing  and  pouring  it  into  water,  since 
its  composition  may  be  nyiterially  altered  by  such  an  operation. 

The  analysis  of  alloys  and  amalgams  is  conducted  according  to  the  following 
tdde. 
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Notes  to  Table  IX. 

1.  If  the  alloy  contain  a  large  proportion  of  tin  and  a  litUe  arsenic,  the  latter 
is  generally  left  in  the  residae;  and  must  be  sought  for  in  another  portion  of  the 
alloy  by  a  speciaVknethod. 

2.  The  more-easily  oxidizi^ble  metals,  as  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  &o., 
are  not  generally  sought  in  alloys.  This  solution  may  also  sometimes  contain 
small  quantities  of  jHatinum  and  antimony^  which  must  not  be  disregarded  if  it 
be  the  object  of  the  analyst  to  detect  these  metals  in  particular.  Even  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  platinum  may  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  from  an  alloy  con- 
taining much  silver. 
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Apparatus  used  in  Quantitattye  Analysis. 

§  359.  The  followiDg  is  a  list  of  such  apparatus,  not  moDtioned  in  the  intro- 
duction to  qualitatiye  analysis,  as  will  be  required  by  the  student  in  commencing 
this  branch  of  chemistry. 

A  platinum  dish  capable  of  containing  about  four  ounces.^ 

A  platinum  crucible  whigh  will  contain  from  four  to  six  drachms.  This  en- 
cible  should  be  provided  with  a  cover  made  in  the  form  of  a  capsule. 

Two  or  ihxteficuks  of  German  glass,  containing  about  one  pint.  They  BhonUi 
have  a  globular  form,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  lips  slightly  turned  out^  but  withoit 
rim  or  spout ;  their  necks  should  be  rather  narrow. 

A  uHuhinff-boUle  for  hot  water. 

One  or  two  German  heakerz  of  about  one  quart  capacity. 

A  pair  of  watch-glasses,  to  fit  over  each  other. 

One  or  two  small  stoppered  weighing/' bottles^  two  or  three  inches  long. 

A  wide  test-tubCf  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  provided 
with  a  smooth,  sound  cork. 

QiMntitative  filtering-paper. 

Several  glass  plates  of  various  diameters,  to  fit  over  funnels  and  beakers ;  some 
of  these  should  have  a  notch  in  the  side  to  admit  the  stem  of  a  funnel,  or  a 
glass  rod. 

A  water-oven  for  drying  filters,  &o. 

An  air-bath  ( Tayhfis). — A  water-bath. — A  pipette. — ^A  small  glass  siphon.-^ 
A  balance  and  weights. 

A  few  observations  on  the  above  articles  may  prove  of  service  to  beginners. 

The  quantitative  filtering  paper  should  not  only  possess  the  good  qualities 
requisite  in  that  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  but  should  leave  a  very  small 
amount  of  ash.  The  paper  should  be  cut  into  filters  of  different  sizes,  the  two 
most  useful  diameters  being  about  5}  and  7}  inches.  In  order  to  determine 
the  ashes  of  these  filters,  six  are  to  be  completely  incinerated  in  a  platinum  cra- 
cible  {see  p.  575),  and  the  weight  of  the  resulting  ash  divided  by  the  number  of 
filters,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  average.  Good  filters  of  the  smaller  size  should 
not  leave  more  than  about  0.04  grain  of  ash.  The  Swedish  paper  leaves  even 
less  ash,  but  is  very  expensive  and  generally  filters  very  slowly. 

The  icater-oven  should  be  made  of  copper,  and  provided  with  apertures  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air ;  it  is  conveniently  supported  upon  a 
tripod,  over  a  gas-burner,  or  may  be  placed  upon  the  sand-bath.  A  somewhat 
imperfect  substitute  for  a  water-oven  may  be  made  by  immersing  a  beaker  in  an 
appropriate  vessel  of  water,  which  is  then  heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  filters, 
however,  are  dried  very  slowly  in  this  manner,  since  the  removal  of  the  moistura 
has  to  be  effected  by  the  irregular  current  of  air  in  the  beaker. 

'  This  costly  Tessel  is  not  absolutely  indispensable ;  a  Berlin  dish  or  a  platinum  crnci- 
ble  may,  with  some  sacrifice  of  time  and  conyenience,  be  substituted  for  it  in  most  cases. 
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Two  atr-ioAf  will  be  found  useful  in  the  laboratory;  one  of  these  should  be 
made  after  Taylor's  pattom,  with  double  bottom  and  sides,  a  tall  chimney  for 
promoting  a  current  of  air,  which  enters  through  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bath,  and  a  tube  for  introducing  a  thermometer.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind 
serves  for  drying  substances  at  regulated  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water. 

The  other  air-bath  Tto  be  used  for  evaporations,  &o.)  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  of 
tinned  iron,  7  inches  m  height,  and  9  in  diameter,  with  a  large  hole  dgse  to 
the  bottom,  for  the  entrance  of  air.  It  may  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  porous 
paper,  supported  by  a  glass  rod. 

The  water-hath  is  a  pretty  capacious  vessel  of  copper  or  tin-plate^  furnished 
with  one  or  two  sets  of  movable  rings  for  various  dishes. 

The  balance  is,  of  course,  an  apparatus  of  the  first  importance  to  the  quanti- 
tative analyst,  and  much  care  should  be  therefore  bestowed  upon  its  selection. 
For  most  practical  purposes,  a  balance  capable  of  turning  with  0.01  grain,  when 
loaded  with  1,000  grains  in  each  pan,  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate.  For 
very  accurate  analyses,  however,  especially  in  organic  chemistry,  a  balance  is 
required  which  turns  distinctly  with  0.001  grain.  A  balance-  is  also  required 
which  will  carry  about  5,000  grains  in  each  pan,  and  yet  turn  with  0.1  grain. 
The  best  general  balance  will  be  found  in  one  which  is  capable  of  bearing  the 
above  weight,  and  yet  turns  with  0.01  grain. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  good  balance,  but  we  think  it  advisable  to  lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  following  points.^ 

The  balance  should  be  inclosed  in  a  tight  glass  case,  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  air  and  acid  fumes.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  handle  eiternal  to 
the  case,  by  which  the  knife-edge  may  bo  brought  down  on  to  the  agate  plane. 
The  beam  should  be  graduated,  so  that  the  smdler  weights  may  be  plaecd  upon 
it,  on  the  principle  of  the  steelyard,  a  little  rider  of  gold  wire  beins  used  for  all 
the  smaller  weights,  and  shifted  along  the  beam  by  means  of  a  lever  worked 
from  the  outside  of  the  case.  The  puns  should  be  suspended  from  knife-edge 
supports. 

A  small  dish  containing  lumps  of  quicklime  should  be  kept  in  the  balanooy 
to  abeorb  moisture,  &c. 

Operations  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

§  360.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  methods  actually  employed  for  the 
determination  of  various  substances,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  some  of  the  more 
important  manipulations,  upon  the  execution  of  which  the  success  of  the  quanti- 
tative analyst  will  entirely  depend. 

Weighing. — In  the  process  of  weighing,  the  following  cautions  should  be 
earefully  attended  to. 

The  knife-edge  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  suddenly  on  to  the  agate  plancj 
but  must  be  let  down  gradually  and  gently. 

The  fulcrum  must  not  rest  upon  the  planes  during  the  removal  or  addition  of 
a  weight.  The  pans  must  not  be  allowed  to  swing  to  and  fro.  Accurate  equi- 
librium is  best  indicated  by  a  gentle  oscillation  of  the  beam,  causing  the  index 
to  deviate  to  the  same  extent  on  cither  side  of  the  scale ;  in  weighing  by  rent, 
an  error  may  be  caused  by  a  particle  of  dirt  upon  the  planes,  Ac.  Of  course 
the  balance  must  be  so  placed  that  the  Wm  is  truly  horJKontal  (indicate!  by  a 
pendulum,  or  by  spirit-levels),  and  should  Hfand  upon  a  firm  Ublc.  The  weights 
are  always  lifted  with  pincers,  never  touched  with  the  fingers. 

>  These  remarks  refer  to  aeiMirate  fu*ientlfte  bfiUiiAefi,  rather  than  to  snch  an  may  be 
employed  for  the  practically  useful  %naAy%\n  of  ores,  &c. 
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A  oruciblo  or  dish  must  never  be  weighed  while  hot,  for,  independeDtlj  of  the 
currents  of  air  produced  in  the  balance-case,  an  error  will  be  incurred  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  will  not  have  condensed  upoo 
the  surfEUse  of  the  vessel  until  it  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  How- 
ever, it  is  sometimes  necessary,  In  the  case  of  very  hygroscopic  substances,  to 
weigh  the  crucible  and  its  contents,  wheu  just  on  the  point  of  cooling;  in  snch 
a  case,  the  weight  of  the  empty  crucible  should  be  taken  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, when  the  second  of  the  above  causes  of  error  is  avoided. 

Solid  substances  are  usually  weighed,  when  they  are  not  very  hygroscopic,  in 
two  watch-glasses,  which  are  ground  at  the  edges  so  as  to  fit  closely  together,  or 
in  covered  crucibles.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  substance  rapidly  absorbs 
moisture,  it  is  weighed  in  a  small  stoppered  bottle. 

Liquids  should  be  weighed  in  stoppered  bottles;  weighing  in  open  vessels  ii 
to  be  avoided  in  most  cases,  the  loss  from  evaporation  at  the  surface  preventing 
accurate  determination  of  the  weight;  a  flask  may  sometimes  be  employed,  but 
never  a  beaker. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  detaching  each  particle  of  a  weighed  solid 
from  the  vessel,  it  is  usual  to  weigh  the  latter  again  afterwards,  together  with 
any  particle  of  the  substance  which  may  have  adhered  to  it. 

Filters  are  weighed  in  wide  tubes  closed  with  corks ;  covered  onicibles  tre 
sometimes  conveniently  substituted  for  these;  or,  in  the  case  of  large  predpitatcB, 
a  beaker  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 

Mechanical  Division. — ^The  reduction  of  a  substance  to  a  proper  state  of 
division  is  far  more  important  in  quantitative  than  in  qualitative  analysis.  The 
methods  of  effecting  it  have  been  pointed  out  at  p.  84. 

SoLXTTiON. — For  quantitative  analysis,  substances  are  dissolved  either  in  flaab 
or  beakers;  the  latter  are  generally  employed  whenever  ebullition  is  not  neces- 
sary, since  the  residue  left  undissolved  is  so  much  more  easily  extracted  from 
them  than  from  flasks. 

When  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  effervescence,  an  inverted 
funnel  must  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  beaker,  with  its  rim  just  resting 
within  that  of  the  latter;  this  funnel  may  be  slipped  aside  when  a  frejih  quantity 
of  the  solvent  is  to  be  added,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  loss  from  spirting. 
When  ebullition  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  solution  must  be  effected  in  a  flask, 
in  the  mouth  of  which  a  small  funnel  is  placed.  If  violent  and  prolonged  ebul- 
lition is  required  (as  in  the  complete  oxidation  of  sulphides  by  nitric  acid),  a  flask 
with  a  very  long  narrow  neck  is  used. 

When  a  Florence  flask  is  employed  for  solution,  it  should  be  placed  obliquely, 
to  guard  against  spirting. 

Evaporation. — Liquids  which  do  not  effervesce  when  heated  may  be  evapo- 
rated in  a  dish,  upon  a  sand  or  water-bath,  or  in  an  air-bath ;  the  liquid  must 
never  be  allowed  to  boil,  or  loss  will  surely  result  from  the  projection  of  drops 
of  the  liquid.  Evaporation  upon  a  water-bath,  although  often  much  slower  than 
upon  a  sand-bath,  is  far  safer,  because  the  temperature  never  rises  beyond  210°. 

If  evaporation  be  carried  to  dryness  upon  the  sand-bath,  it  must  be  well 
watched  towards  the  conclusion,  since  small  portions  of  the  solid  are  very  liable 
to  be  thrown  out  with  the  bubbles  of  vapor. 

In  these  cases  it  is  always  safer  to  employ  the  rough  air-bath  mentioned  above, 
within  which  the  dish  is  supported  upon  an  iron  ring,  at  about  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  bottom,  and  the  evaporation  may  proceed,  with  occasional  attention,  for 
many  hours,  without  danger  of  loss.  A  very  convenient  method  of  evaporating 
to  dryness,  consists  in  placing  the  dish  upon  an  empty  vessel  over  the  flame, 
when  heated  air  contained  in  the  vessel  communicates  a  perfectly  aniform  beat 
to  every  part  of  the  dish.     An  old  water-bath  or  common  tinned  mm  pol  Mf 
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be  used.    This  plan  is  particularly  applicable  when  a  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  dryness)  and  the  residue  strongly  heated. 

When  liquids  effervesce  upon  the  application  of  heat,  they  must  be  evaporated 
in  beakers  or  flasks  as  long  as  the  effervescence  oontinues,  when  they  may  be 
transferred  to  a  dish,  and  evaporated  as  above. 

Some  care  is  necessary  in  transferring  liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another ;  the 
under  part  of  the  lip  of  the  vessel  to  be  poured  from  should  be  slightly  greased 
with  a  little  tallow,  to  prevent  anv  drops  of  liquid  from  running  down  the  side. 
The  liquid  is  then  slowly  poured  down  a  glass  rod  held  obliquely  against  the  lip. 
The  vessel  should  be  afterwards  rinsed  twice  with  distilled  water. 

If  possible,  it  is  better  to  avoid  covering  a  dish  with  paper  during  an  evapora- 
tion, since  the  process  is  considerably  retarded  by  it,  and  the  cover  is  liable  to 
become  wetted  and  break,  when  it  may  fall  into  the  liquid  below;  however,  if 
there  be  dust  or  ashes  floating  in  the  surrounding  air,  the  dish  may  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  filter-paper,  through  which  a  glass  rod  is  thrust  so  as  to  support 
it  upon  the  dish ;  the  paper  should  be  renewed  whenever  there  is  danger  of  its 
breaking. 

Some  salts  are  very  prone,  when  their  solutions  are  evaporated,  to  creep  up 
the  sides  of  the  dish,  and,  finally  even  over  the  edge  of  the  latter,  thus  causing 
ooDsiderable  danger  of  loss ;  this  may  generally  be  avoided  by  spreading  a  very 
thin  film  of  tallow  over  the  edge  and  inner  rim  of  the  dish. 

When  very  large  quantities  of  li<{uid  are  to  be.  evaporated,  the  process  is 
usually  conducted  in  a  large  dish  until  the  liquid  has  attained  a  small  bulk; 
when  it  is  transferred  to  a  smaller  dish,  and  the  evaporation  continued.  Since, 
however,  some  loss  is  almost  always  incurred  in  tran.sferring,  it  is  better,  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  to  evaporate  the  liquid  in  successive  portions  in  the  small 
dish. 

Ignition. — ^The  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  the  ignition  of  substances  in  order 
to  prevent  loss  from  spirting  or  decrepitation. 

The  process  is  generally  conducted  in  dishes  of  porcelain  or  platinum,  and 
■ometimes  in  crucibles  of  these  materials.  When  a  substance  is  ignited  in  a 
dish,  the  latter  should  at  first  be  heated  in  an  air-bath,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  gradually  increased,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  During  this  process  the  dish  is 
flovered  with  a  piece  of  platinum  foil.  The  dish  is  then  (still  covered)  gradually 
bested  over  the  spirit-lamp  or  gas  flame  until  it  has  attained  the  proper  tern- 
peiBture. 

rCare  must  be  taken  before  weighing  a  dish  or  crucible,  that  every  particle  of 
esTDon  which  may  have  been  deposited  from  the  flame,  is  removed  from  the  sur- 
Cmk  ;  this  may  be  effected  by  a  judicious  application  of  a  clear  flame,  or  by 
wiping  with  a  dry  or  damp  cloth  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  dish  must  be  again 
heated  before  weighing.)  Should  any  matter  be  found  deposited  upon  the 
sorer,  the  latter  should  be  removed  from  the  dish,  carefully  ignited,  and  re- 
placed. 

If  a  substance  is  ignited  in  a  crucible,  the  latter  is  at  first  supported  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  the  flame,  its  cover  loosely  placed  over  it,  and  a  mode- 
late  heat  (gradually  increasing)  applied,  until  but  little  vapor  is  given  off;  the 
omcible,  still  partially  closed,  is  then  strongly  heated,  and,  when  the  ignition 

rsars  to  be  completed,  its  cover  is  removed,  the  crucible  placed  obliquely,  and 
lid  allowed  to  rest  against  its  mouth  so  as  to  produce  a  current  of  air,  which 
will  remove  the  last  traces  of  vapor,  &c.;  or  serve  to  oxidize  any  carbon  or  other 
■pbstanoe  present  in  the  residue. 

. '  Daring  isnition  in  porcelain  crucibles,  it  is  convenient  to  substitute  platinum 
an  for  those  of  porcelain,  since  the  latter  arc  apt  to  become  coated  with  a 
7  film  of  difficultly-combustible  carbon,  which  is  not  easily  removed. 

where  there  is  much  difficulty  in  burning  off  the  last  traces  of  carbon; 
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it  is  usnal  to  direct  a  slow  carreot  of  oxygen  into  tbe  ignited  cracible.  This  ii 
done  very  easily  from  a  gas-holder,  to  which  is  affixed  a  piece  of  flexible  tube 
tenni Dating  in  a  glass  nozzle. 

Precipitation. — Precipitation  is  always  effected,  if  possible,  in  a  beaker  or 
precipitating-glass,  since  the  precipitate  is  so  much  more  easily  removed  fron 
these  vessels  than  from  flasks.  The  solution  is  always  well  mixed  with  tbe  pre- 
cipitant by  agitation,  or  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod. 

When  the  precipitation  is  effected  by  a  gas  (e.  g,  by  sulphuretted  bydrogeo), 
the  latter  is  conducted  in  a  slow  stream  into  tbe  solution  contained  in  a  precipi- 
tating glass  (Phillips) ;  it  is  advisable  to  place  in  the  month  of  the  glass  a  fun- 
nel, the  stem  of  which  has  been  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  a  short  wide  tube  through 
which  the  delivery-tube  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  apparatus  may  pass. 

If  a  precipitate  subsides  very  readily,  it  may  conveniently  be  separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  supernatant  fluid  by  decantation,  tbe  clear  liquid  being 
removed  either  by  cautiously  inclining  the  vessel,  or  by  means  of  a  siphon  or 
pipette,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  removing  any  of  the  precipitate. 

It  is,  however,  more  usual  to  separate  precipitates  by  filtration,  in  which  pn^ 
oess  the  following  precautions  will  be  found  necessary. 

The  funnel  is  supported  either  in  the  mouth  of  a  precipitating-glass,  or  on  t 
retort  stand ;  in  the  latter  case  a  beaker  should  be  placed  beneath  to  receive  the 
filtrate ;  a  dish  must  not  be  used,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  overturned  and  to 
collect  dust  when  uncovered.  The  stem  of  the  funnel  should  be  made  to  toueh 
the  side  of  the  beaker,  so  that  the  liquid  may  run  quietly  down,  and  not  aptaflh. 
The  beaker  is  covered  with  paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  with  a  notdied 
glass  plate.  The  funnel  is  also  loosely  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The  funnel 
must  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  filter,  which  should  be  closely  fitted  to  its  sidei, 
and  then  moistened  with  vniter.  The  supernatant  liquid  should  first  be  poured 
upon  the  filter,  the  precipitate  being  left  in  the  beaker,  and  afterwards  rinsed 
out  with  water.  The  filter  is  never  more  than  three-fourths  filled  ?pith  the 
liquid. 

Tbe  last  traces  of  precipitate  are  removed  from  the  containing  vessel  either  by 
mechanical  or  by  chemical  means ;  the  former  are  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases. 
A  very  convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  glass  rod,  one  of  tbe  rounded 
extremities  of  which  is  covered  with  a  very  closely-fitting,  well-joined  cap  of 
caoutchouc,  with  which  the  sides  of  tbe  beaker  or  precipitating-glass  are  rubbed. 
To  detach  a  precipitate  from  tbe  sides  of  a  flask,  a  long  feather  is  used  from 
which  all  the  plumules  have  been  stripped,  except  a  little  tuft  at  the  end  ;  this 
feather  may  be  bent  so  as  to  reach  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  flask.  To  re- 
move a  precipitate  by  chemical  means,  an  appropriate  solvent  is  employed,  and 
the  substance  is  then  reprecipitated. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  waMng  of  precipitates,  without  which,  of 
course,  their  exact  weight  can  never  be  ascertained.  Precipitates  may  be  washed 
by  decantation,  by  filtration,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 

In  washing  the  precipitate  by  decantation,  it  is  repeatedly  stirred  up  with  the 
liquid  with  which  it  is  to  be  wai^hed,  it  is  then  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  clear 
liquid  decanted,  either  with  or  without  a  siphon  (or  pipette) ;  the  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  precipitate  is  completely  washed. 

Precipitates  arc  washed,  on  a  filter,  by  stirring  them  up  with  a  (not  too  forci- 
ble) stream  from  the  jet  of  the  washing-bottle. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  combine  these  two  methods  of  washing,  the  preci- 
pitate being  stirred  up  with  tbe  liquid  to  be  used  for  washing,  allowed  to  sub- 
side, the  clear  liquid  decanted  through  the  filter,  and  the  precipitate  .aoun 
washed  in  the  same  way ;  it  is  finally  thrown  upon  the  filter,  and  the  washing 
completed. 

The  commonest  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  precipitate  is  psrfW|j 
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wasbed  consists  in  evaporating  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  upon  a  platinnm- 
plate,  when  no  considerable  residue  should  be  left ;  or  sometimes  a  special  test 
IS  applied  to  the  washings  when  one  can  be  found  which  is  sufficiently  delicate. 

Dbtbbmination  of  the  Weight  of  Precipitates. — Before  weighing  a 
precipitate,  it  must  be  freed  from  all  adhering  moisture,  which  may  be  effected 
either  by  mere  drying  or  by  ignition. 

The  precipitate  is  first  partially  dried  by  placing  the  funnel  which  contains  it 
either  in  an  air-bath,  or  at  some  distance  above  the  sand-bath,  where  it  may  be  sup- 
ported upon  an  iron  tripod.  The  subsequent  process  is  varied  according  as  the 
precipitate  is  to  be  weighed  after  drying  at  212°,  or  after  ignition.  In  the 
former  case,  the  filter,  with  its  contents,  may  be  carefully  folded  within  another 
filter,  and  placed  in  the  water-oven ;  after  about  an  hour,  it  may  be  removed 
from  its  paper  case,  and  weighed  in  the  wide  tube  closed  with  a  cork ;  it  is  then 
replaced  in  the  paper,  and  again  heated  in  the  water-oven  for  half-an-hour,  when 
the  weight  is  again  determined,  and  so  on  until  no  further  alteration  in  weight 
is  perceptible.  The  filter  may  also  be  very  conveniently  dried  in  a  porcelain 
emcible,  or  in  a  small  beaker,  which  should  be  covered  during  the  weighing, 
nnce  dry  filter-paper  very  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  dry  filters,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  weight  before 
ooUecting  the  precipitate  upon  them,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  exactly  the 
BMne  manner. 

If  the  precipitate  is  to  be  ignited,  the  operation  proceeds  as  follows  :  A  cra- 
flible  of  porcelain  or  platinum  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate)  is 
ignited,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  A  sheet  of  smooth  writing-paper  is  cnt 
in  half;  one  half-sheet  is  placed  upon  the  clean  table,  the  other  half  is  then  cnt 
again  in  half;  and  the  quarter-sheets  placed  side  by  side  upon  the  half-sheet; 
tnw  arrangement  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  collecting  any  stray  par- 
ticles of  precipitate.  The  crucible  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  quarter-sheets  of 
paper,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  thrown  into  it,  having  been 
detached  by  gently  crumbling  the  filter  between  the  fingers.  The  filter  is  then 
doubled  up  several  times  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  held  at  the  top,  either 
in  a  pair  of  platinum-tongs  or  by  a  stout  wire  of  that  metal  coiled  loosely  round 
it  The  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  now  applied  to  the  apex  of  the  filter,  which  is 
held  over  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  and  allowed  to  bum  away,  with  occasional 
contact  of  the  spirit-flame,  until  the  ashes  drop  into  the  crucible.  The  latter  is 
transferred  to  the  other  quarter-sheet  of  paper,  and  any  particles  which  may 
Iwve  fallen  around  it  are  shaken  into  it.  The  crucible  is  now  loosely  covered, 
and  heated  first  gently,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  flame,  and  afterwards  to 
redness;  finally,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid  resting  against  its 
month,  until  every  trace  of  carbon  has  burnt  away,  which  may  be  assisted,  if 
necessary,  by  a  current  of  oxygen. 


§  361.  We  shall  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  various  methods 
employed  for  the  simple  determination  of  the  bases  and  acids. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  practical  manual,  to  describe  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  for  the  determination  and  separation  of 
the  various  substances.  It  is  therefore  our  intention  merely  to  bring  forwanl  the 
beat  processes  for  determining  the  chief  bases  and  acids,  so  that  the  student  may 
naotise  them  in  the  laboratory,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  general 
leatores  of  the  quantitative  estimation  of  each  substance. 

We  shall  also  subjoin  a  number  of  the  commonest  examples  involving  the 

CDtitative  separation  of  those  bodies  which  are  most  fre<iuently  associated,  but 
advanced  itodent  of  this  branch  of  analysis  will  soon  perceive  that  his  chief 
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object  must  be  tbe  acquisition  of  snob  a  knowledge  of  its  broad  principles  as  will 
enable  bim  to  contrive  special  methods  for  individual  cases. 

In  describing  tbe  methods  employed  for  determining  the  bases,  we  shall  follow 
a  reverse  order  to  that  adopted  in  qualitative  analysis,  because  tbe  determinatioD 
of  the  metals  of  the  fifth  group  is  effected  with  much  greater  facility  than  that 
of  the  first  group. 


QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  BASES. 

Oxide  op  Silver. 

(Either  crysUillized  nitrate  of  silver,  or  pure  silver^  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  determining  this  metal  for  practice ;  not  more  than  five  ffrains  of 
the  metal,  or  eight  grains  of  the  crystals,  dried  by  pressure  between  blotting- 
paper,  should  be  employed.  The  result  should,  in  any  case,  not  differ  by  more 
than  0.3  per  cent,  from  theory.) 

^  362.  Silver  is  generally  determined  in  the  form  of  chloride. 

The  solution  containing  silver  is  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  bydrochlofie 
acid  is  added  in  moderate  excess.  The  solution  is  gently  heated  for  some  time 
upon  the  sand-bath,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside.  If  tbe  quantity  of 
the  precipitate  be  considerable,  it  may  be  washed  by  decantation  (see  p.  674), 
until  the  washings  arc  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  nitrate  of  silver  ;  it  is  thai 
carefully  rinsed  out  into  a  porcelain  capsule  (which  has  been  previously  ignited, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed),  perfectly  dried  upon  a  water-bath^  heated  grado- 
ally  over  a  flame  until  it  fuses,  and  its  weight  then  determined. 

If,  however,  only  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  be  obtained,  it  most 
be  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  ash,  washed,  till  the  washings  are  free  from 
silver,  first  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid|  afterwards  with  pure  water, 
dried,  ignited,  after  having  detached  as  much  of  the  precipitate  from  tbe  filter  as 
possible  (see  p.  575),  aud  weighed.  Before  weighing,  it  is  more  correct  to 
moisten  the  ashes  with  nitric  acid,  to  dry,  in  the  partially  closed  crucible,  at  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  flame;  then  to  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acidj 
again  to  dry,  and  to  ignite  strongly. 

The  acidulation  with  nitric  acid,  before  the  precipitation  of  the  chloride  of 
silver,  is  necessary  to  promote  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate.  The  ash  is 
treated  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  in  order  to  reconvert  into  chloride  aoy 
silver  which  may  have  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  during  the  ignition. 

Calculation. 

AgCl        Ag 
As  143.6  :  108.1  ::    WeigJu  of  precipitate  :  x 
x=  Quantity  ofgilver  obtained. 

Suboxide  op  Mercury. 

(Pure  subchloride  of  mercury,  dried  in  a  water-bath,  until  its  weight  is  con- 
stant, may  be  employed  for  practice ;  about  ten  grains  will  be  suflicicnt.  The 
result  should  be  within,  at  most,  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  amount.) 

§  303.  The  determination  of  this  oxide  is  best  effected  by  converting  it  into 
the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  then  estimated  according  to  the  directions  given 
at  p.  577. 

The  oxidation  may  be  effected  by  heating  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  and 
afterwards  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  by  degrees,  until  the  mercury-compound  18 
completely  dissolved. 
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Oxide  of  Mercury. 

§  864.  Mercury  is  most  accurately  determined  either  as  metal,  in  the  dry  way, 
or  as  tulphide. 

DetermtnatioH  a$  Metal. — In  order  to  weigh  the  mercury  in  a  metallic  state, 
the  following  process  is  adopted : — 

(About  50  grains  of  pure  native  cinnabar  may  be  taken.  The  result  should 
be  within  0.5  per  cent  of  that  obtained  by  calculation.) 

A  combustion-tnbe  of  hard  glass,  about  24  inches  long,  and  i  inch  in  diame- 
ter, 18  drawn  out  over  the  lamp,  at  about  3  or  4  inches  from  one  extremity,  so 
as  to  leave  a  somewhat  narrow  open  passage,  which  is  then  loosely  plugeed  with 
Mbestos;  into  the  tube  thus  prepared,  a  layer  of  about  12  inches  of  a  mixture  of 
powdered  quicklime  with  about  \  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  is  introduced. 

The  finely  powdered  substance  (previously  weighed)  is  placed  in  a  shallow 
■rizing-mortari  and  intimately  mixed,  by  degrees,  with  about  9  inches  of  the 
above  mixture,  transferred  from  the  tube  for  that  purpose.  The  mortar  is 
liiiaed  out  with  a  little  more  of  the  mixture,  which  is  also  introduced  into  the 
tube,  and  the  latter  is  then  filled  up,  to  within  about  6  inches  of  the  top,  with 
die  mixture,  which  is  covered  with  a  loose  plug  of  asbestos.  This  extremity  of 
die  tube  is  then  drawn  out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  form  two  bulbs,  with  a 
prolongation  formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  original  tube,  which  should  be 
■lightly  bent  up,  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  running  out.  The  tube  is  then 
impped  horisontally  on  the  table,  so  as  to  form  a  passage  above  the  mixture,  and 
im  placed  in  a  Liebig's  combustion  furnace ;  the  hinder  end  of  the  tube  is  placed 
in  communication  with  an  apparatus  for  evolving  dry  carbonic  acid  gas,  having  a 
waah-bottle  containing  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that  the  operator  may  judge  of  the 
impidity  with  which  the  gas  is  passing. 

A  slow  stream  (about  2  bubbles  per  second)  of  gas  should  be  passed  through 
die  tube  during  the  whole  operation. 

The  eombustion-tube  is  now  surrounded  throughout  its  whole  length  with  red- 
hot  charcoal,  the  fire  being  raised,  at  the  end,  to  the  highest  temperature  which 
die  tube  will  sustain.  AU  the  mercury  is  then  chased,  with  a  spirit-lamp,  into 
die  bulbs,  the  carbonic  acid  apparatus  disconnected,  and  that  part  of  the  tube 
which  contains  the  mercury  is  drawn  off  and  sealed  with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe. 
The  mercury  is  rinsed  into  a  small  weighed  capsule  or  beaker,  washed  once  or 
twice  by  decantation,  dried  on  a  water-bath,  and  weighed. 

In  the  above  determination  it  is  recommended  to  employ  perfectly  dry  mate- 
rials, because  the  condensed  moisture  may  give  rise  to  considerable  inconve- 
nienoe.  The  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  employed  to  carry  forward  the  whole  of 
die  mercury. 

This  process  is  very  convenient  and  expeditious  for  the  determination  of  mer- 
cury in  its  ores,  but  is  far  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  method  of  determining  that 
■ictel  as  sulphide. 

Ikitrminaium  as  Sulphide. — (For  practice,  chloride  of  mercury  may  be  taken. 
About  15  grains  will  suffice.  The  amount  of  mercury  found  should  not  differ 
aiore  than  0.3  per  cent,  from  that  calculated.) 

The  actual  method  employed  for  the  determination  of  mercury  as  sulphide 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  solution. 

1.  The  ioiuium  u/ree  from  nitric  acid,  and  frmn  any  other  substance  which 
eouid precipitate  ndphur/rom  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  eolation  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  a  considerable 
aBMnint  of  water,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (p.  574).  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  upon  a  filter  which  has  been  dried  and  weighed  (p.  575), 
87 
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wwhedi  till  the  wMhingB  hate  no  longer  an  add  reaotioiii  dried  at  212^|  and  hi 
weight  determined  (p.  676). 

Oaiculaiion. 

B$8    Bi     •  _. 
As  116  :  100  : :  Weight  o/prwipOeOe  :  x 
X  mm  Weight  of  mercury* 

2.  The  tolution  amtaim  mo  nitric  add,  Imi  wmeetAetamM  cqpotfa  (^oodimag 
Ae  hydrogeti  of  the  nUpkuriBUed  hydrogen 

The  precipitate  obtained  as  aboTe  is  washed  off  the  fiUor  into  a  flaak,  hcitol 
?pith  hydrpcnloric  aoid,  nitrio  acnd  being  gradnallj  added  until  the  aenaitftai 
solphnr  is  yelloW|  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  lltendf  and  tnatea  as  ia 
ease  8. 

8.  The  mdution  contaiiu  nitric  add. 

In  this  esse,  it  is  oarefullj  evaporated  with  hjdraihkrio  aoid,  on  a 
bath^  to  eznel  Uie  nitrio  aeid,  the  solution  largely  dilatedy  and  the  menu, 
nieoipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogeui  the  rest  of  the  determinatinn  beii^eM* 
duoted'in  the  usual  manner. 

When  the  suboxide  andoxideof  mercury  are  present  auvnltaiieoiidy,  and  it  ii 
desired  to  determine  their  respeetive  amountSi  the  former  may  be  preoiptalii 
tj  hydrpchlorio  acid|  eolleoted  upon  a  wdghed  filter,  washed,  and  dned  at  SUP. 

Oxm  or  LxAD. 

(For  praotioe,  about  25  grains  of  nitrate  of  lead,  dried  in  a  waterMyven,  mij 
be  employed.  The  result  must  be  within  0.6  per  eent  of  die  ealcnlated  amooBt 
of  ozideof  lesd.) 

§  865.  This  oxide  is  usually  predpitated  mther  as  tvlpAato  or  cacabte, 

1.  IVeeipitation  a$  Suiphaie. — ^The  solution,  wUeh  should  not  be  twj  dSuta^ 
is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphurio  aeidy  and  with  about  tiriee  ill 
volume  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  somewhat  scdu- 
ble  in  water,  is  allowed  some  hours  to  subside,  collected  upon  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  diluted  alcohol  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid.  It  is  then 
dried  and  ignited,  in  a  porcelun  crucible,  with  the  precautions  given  at  p.  675. 
After  ignition,  the  ash  is  moistened  with  concentrated  nitric  add,  dried,  again 
moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dried,  and  gradually  ignited.  In  this  way, 
any  reduced  lead  is  reconverted  into  sulphate. 

CalculcUion* 

PhO.80^   PhO 

151.7  :  111.7  ::  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  BB  Weight  of  oxide  of  lead* 

In  cases  where  the  addition  of  alcohol  is  inadmissible,  the  sdation  must  be 
precipitated  with  a  considerable  excess  of  dilute  sulphurio  aoid ;  the  precifHtate, 
after  standing  for  some  time,  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  wadied  with  water,  till 
the  washings  are  but  slightly  acid,  and  treated  as  before. 

The  presence  of  much  free  nitric  acid  prevents  the  oomplete  prempitation  of 
sulphate  of  lead;  when  this  acid  is  present,  therefore,  in  large  quantity,  the 
solution  must  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  before  ad^g  the  dilated  aul^uiio 
add. 

2.  Precipitation  as  Oxalate, — The  solution  under  examination  ia  mixed  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  The  predutats  il 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  till  the  washings  leave  no  •  — 
evaporation,  dried,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  the 
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and  weighed.  The  ish  is  afterwards  moistened  with  conoentratod  nitric  add, 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  again  ignited,  to  reoxidize  any  redaoed  lead.  The 
whole  of  the  lead  is  thus  obtained  as  oxide,  into  which  form  the  oxalate  is  con- 
certed by  ignition. 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

(For  practice,  two  determinations  should  be  made  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth ;  the  results  should  correspond  within,  at  most^  ^ \^  of  the 
teroxide  of  bismuth  present) 

§  866.  Teroxide  of  bismuth  is  precipitated  either  as  carbonate  or  as  ter- 
tui^ide. 

1.  Precxjpitation  a$  Carbonait. — The  teroxide  of  bismuth  can  only  be  precipi- 
teted  in  this  form  from  solutions  which  contain  no  other  add  but  nitric,  since  if 
any  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  it  will  be  carried  down  in  the 
fBrm  of  a  basic  salt,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 

The  solution  is  diluted  with  water  (any  predpitate  being  disregarded),  mixed 
widi  excess  of  seaquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  gently  heated  for  some  time. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  afterwards 
tesftted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxalate  of  lead.  After  ignition,  it  is  pure 
torozide  of  bismuth. 

fi.  Prtcipitation  as  Tertulphtde, — The  solution  is  largely  diluted  with  water 
tddulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  pre- 
dpitate is  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  well  washed;  the  filter  is  then  perforated 
with  a  pointed  glass  rod,  and  the  preciptate  washed  completely  into  a  fladc, 
where  it  is  to  be  heated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  (which  may  be  pre* 
vioQsly  warmed  and  poured  over  the  filter,  to  dissolve  the  last  traces  of  the 
predpitate),  until  completely  decomposed.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  with 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  add,  filtered,  the  filter  thoroughly  washed  with 
aoidulated  water,  thd  solution  evaporated,  if  necessary,  to  expel  the  greater 
aauesH  of  add,  and  the  bismuth  precipitated  as  carbonate. 

Oxide  or  Copper. 

(Crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  analyzed  for  practice,  all  adhering 
water  being  removed  bj  pressure  between  blotting-paper.  20  grains  are  su£ 
tlsnt  for  analysis.  The  amount  of  oxide  of  copper  obtained  should  not  differ 
asore  than  0.3  per  cent,  from  the  calculated  result.) 

§  367.  Oxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  aocide  or  tulphide^  but 
is  idways  determined  as  oxide. 

1.  Precipitation  as  Oxide. — The  moderately  diluted  solution  is  heated  nearly 
to  ebullition,  in  a  beaker,  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  (pre- 
Tioiisly  diluted  with  water).  The  mixture  is  digested  for  some  time  at  a  tem- 
perature approaching  ebullition,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside,  collected  on 
a  filter  of  known  ash,  washed  with  boiling  water,  till  the  washings  leave  no  rcsi- 
dna  on  evaporation,  dried,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions (p.  575),  and  weighed  when  just  on  the  point  of  cooling  (p.  572).  The 
weighing  should  be  executed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  sinc^  oxide  of  copper  is 
exceedingly  hygroscopic. 

2.  Prtcipitation  as  Sulphide. — ^The  solution,  which  must  not  contain  a  largo 
neees  of  free  nitric  acid,  is  addulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  largely  diluted 
irith  water,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  as  soon  as  this  reagent 
oeaaea  to  produce  any  further  precipitate,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  subside,  rapidly 
Dterod  off,  and  washed  with  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  long  as  the 
ibiahiiigB  have  a  very  add  reaction.  When  the  washing  is  completed,  the  apex 
i^tka  liter  is  perforated  with  a  pointed  glass  rod,  and  the  sulphide  of  copper 
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washed  off,  as  far  as  possible,  into  a  pretty  capacious  flask ;  the  filter  is  tben 
dried,  incinerated  as  usual  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  ash  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask;  a  quantity  of  concentrated  nitric  add  is  now  poured  into  the 
latter,  a  funnel  placed  in  the  mouth  to  prevent  loss  from  spirting,  and  the  mix- 
ture maintained  in  rapid  ebullition,  on  a  sand-bath,  until  the  sulphur  has  sepa- 
rated in  pure  yellow  fused  globules.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  then 
added,  the  sdutioh  filtered  off,  the  filter  being  washed  until  the  washings  are  no 
longer  tinged  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  copper  precipitated  as  oxide. 

Determination  or  copper  in  ores. — ^This  is  efiected  by  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  required  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  copper  as  (Mn/tulphide,  GuO,5CuS,  from  an  ammoniacal  Bolntion. 

The  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  prepared  by  saturatins  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  aftenrards  adding  an  equal  Tolome 
of  soda-solution  of  the  same  strength. 

In  order  to  graduate  the  solution,  about  10  gni.  of  pure  copper  (electrotype 
copper)  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  measured,  and  divided  into  two 
equal  parts;  one  part  is  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  aud  mixed,  in  a  beaker, 
with  excess  of  ammonia;  the  solution  is  heated  just  to  the  boiling  p(Hnt,at 
which  it  is  maintained  whilst  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  added,  cautiously,  from 
a  burette,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the  liquid  has  lost  its  blue  color;  of 
course,  when  the  blue  color  begins  to  fade  a?ray,  the  sulphide  must  be  very  eue- 
fully  added,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  at  which  the  color  yanishes  has 
been  attained. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  is  confirmed  by  operating  upon  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  copper-solution ;  and  the  number  of  measures  of  the  sulf^iide  of 
sodium  required  for  100  grs.  of  copper  are  then  calculated  from  the 
result. 

The  standard  solution  should  be  of  stich  a  strength  that  1000  gr. 
are  required  to  precipitate  10  gra.  of  copper. 

In-  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  copper  in  an  ore,  it  is  redueed  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  about  10  grs.  of  it  dissolved  as  far  as  possible,  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid ;  the  solution  (not  previously  filtered)  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia;  it  is  then  filtered,  and  treated  ex- 
actly as  directed  above,  the  amount  of  copper  being  calculated  from  the  number 
of  measures  of  standard  solution  employed. 

Since  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  readily  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air,  it  should 
be  graduated  afresh  before  every  series  of  analyses. 

The  above  method  may  be  employed  for  the  determination  of  copper  in  its 
alloys  and  salts. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  none  of  the  metals  associated  with  cop- 
per in  nature  can  interfere  with  this  determination,  except  silver,  mercury,  cobalt, 
and  nickel,  the  first  of  which  can  be  easily  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid  before 
applying  the  above  method. 

If  zinc  be  present  in  the  ore  analyzed,  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
a  white  precipitate  of  sulphide  on  adding  a  little  more  sulphide  of  sodium  after 
the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been  precipitated. 

Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

(For  practice,  about  15  grains  of  pure  dry  sulphide  of  cadmium  may  be  ana- 
lyzed. The  result  should  be  within  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  amount  of 
metal.) 

S  368.  Cadmium  is  determined  as  oxide  or  sulphide. 

1.  Dtterminatum  as  Oxide. — The  moderately  diluted  solution  is  heated  neaity 
to  ebullition,  in  a  flask;  and  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  gradually  added  iB 
excess. 
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The  miztore  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  minntes,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  snb- 
sidei  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water  till  the  washings  leave  do  resi- 
due on  evaporation,  dried,  detached  very  carefully  from  the  filter,  which  must 
be  completely  incinerated  before  being  introduced  into  the  porcelain  crucible 
containing  the  precipitate,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

If  ammoniacal  salts  be  contained  in  the  solution,  the  ebullition  must  be  con- 
tinued until,  after  a  fresh  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  no*  ammonia  can  be 
perceived. 

2.  Determination  cu  Sulphide, — The  solution,  which  must  be  largely  diluted, 
and  not  very  strongly  acid,  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  for  the  precipitate  to  separate.  The  sulphide  of  cadmium 
18  ooUected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  dried  at  212^,  and  weighed. 

K  there  exists  in  the  solution  any  substance  capable  of  precipitating  sulphur 
from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphide  obtained  as  above  must  be  dis- 
aolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  cadmium  precipitated  as  oxide. 

Calculation. 

GdS  .  Cd 

72  :  66  : :  WeigU  of  Brecipitatt :  x 
X  »  Weight  of  Cadmium. 

Teroxide  of  Gold. 

(For  the  sake  of  practice,  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  sold  may  be  analyzed  by 
two  different  methods.  The  results  should  not  differ  oy  more  than  -j^  of  the 
metallic  gold  found.) 

§  369.  Gold  is  always  determined  in  the  metallic  state, 

1.  The  solution,  which  must  not  contain  any  free  nitric  acid,  is  acidified  with 
liTdrochloric  acid,  and  toized,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  a  clear  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  The  mixture  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  for  several  hours,  the 
precipitated  metal  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  ignited. 

2.  The  solution,  which  must,  in  this  case  also,  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is 
mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  a  slight  excess  of  hvdrochloric 
add;  the  mixture  is  heated  until  all  the  gold  is  precipitated  (which  may  be 
ascertained  by  testing  a  trace,  upon  a  watch-glass,  with  chloride  of  tin),  the 
metal  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited. 

Solutions  of  sold  which  contain  free  nitric  acid  must  be  evaporated  once  or 
twice,  to  a  small  bulk,  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  former  acid  is 
expelled ;  of  course,  the  precipitation  of  metallic  gold  during  the  evaporation  will 
not  affect  the  determination. 

BiNoxiDE  OF  Platinum. 

(Solution  of  the  bichloride  is  analyzed  for  practice ;  the  results  of  two  de- 
tenninations  should  not  differ  by  more  than  j'^  of  the  metallic  platinum.) 
§  370.  Platinum,  like  gold,  is  determined  in  the  metallic  state. 
The  rather  concentrated  solution  (which,  if  acid,  should  be  nearly  neutralized 
with  ammonia)  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol ;  the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  several  hours,  the 
precipitated  double-salt  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  ash,  washed  with  spirit 
of  wine,  dried,  ignited,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed.  The  precipitate 
flhonld  not  be  detached,  but  wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  placed  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  then  loosely  covered,  and  gently  heated  as  long  as  any  fumes  are  dis- 
;  the  heat  is  then  gradually  raised,  and  the  incineration  completed  as 


MOM. 


Tha  midne  is  pore  metallic  platinum  (together  with  the  ash  of  the  filter). 
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Oxide  and  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

(Two  aoalyses  of  a  solotion  of  bichloride  of  tin  maj  be  made  for  practice.  The 
results  should  not  differ  bj  more  than  -^j^  of  the  metal  present.) 

§  371.  Tin  is  determined  either  in  the  form  of  binoxide  or  himlphide. 

Determination  ^b  BinoQcide.'^'When  the  tin  is  in  the  metallic  state,  it  is  boiled 
with  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid  as  long  as  any  oxidizing  action  takes  place; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  the  mixture  digested  for  some  time 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside;  the  latter  is  collected  upon 
a  filter  of  known  ash,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  with  all  the  pre- 
cautions, in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  weighed ;  before  weighing,  it  is  generally 
advisably  to  reoxidize  any  reduced  tin  by  moistening  the  ash  with  nitric  acic^ 
drying  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  strongly  igniting.^ 

If  the  tin  be  contained  in  solution,  it  may  be  converted  into  binoxide,  if  not 
already  existing  in  that  form,  by  passing  a  few  bubbles  of  chlorine  gas ;  the  so- 
lution is  then  introduced  into  a  flask,  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  a  coflnde^ 
able  excess  of  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  boiled  for  some  time; 
the  precipitated  binoxide  of  tin  is  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  ash,  washed 
with  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (pure  water  washes  it  through  Uie 
paper)  till  the  washings  are  free  from  chloride  of  ammonium,  dried,  ignited,  with 
precautions;  and  weighed. 

Calculation. 
SnO^  Sn 

74  :  58  : :  Weight  o/precipitaie  :  x 
X  =a  We^hi  of  tin. 

Determination  as  Sulphide, — In  order  to  precipitate  the  tin  as  a  sulphide,  the 
solution  may  be  diluted  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  satu- 
rated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  solution  is  digested  for  a  length  of  Ume 
at  a  gentle  heat,  the  precipitate  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  ash,  well  washed 
and  dried;  it  is  then  detached,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  filter  (which  is  incine- 
rated in  the  usual  way),  and  gradually  roasted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  it  is 
entirely  converted  into  binoxide  of  tin ;  before  the  final  ignition,  a  fragment  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  placed  in  the  crucible. 

In  some  cases,  when  there  is  no  substance  present  in  the  solution  to  precipitate 
sulphur  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  tin  is  present 
in  the  form  of  binoxide,  the  bisulphide  of  tin,  precipitated  as  above,  may  be  col- 
lected upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  212^,  and  weighed. 

Calculation, 

SnS^    Sn 
90  :  68  : :  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  =  Weight  of  tin. 

When  the  oxide  and  binoxide  of  tin  are  present  in  the  same  solution,  and  it 
is  desired  to  ascertain  their  respective  quantities,  two  weighed  portions  of  the 
solution  must  be  taken;  in  one  of  these  the  total  amount  of  tin  may  be  determined 
as  above,  and  the  other  portion  may  be  gradually  added  to  an  excess  of  a  hot 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  which  has  been  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  precipitated  subchloride  of  mercury  is  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  well 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  this  precipitate  the  amount  of 
oxide  of  tin  present  may  be  inferred. 

*  It  is  unsafe  to  attempt  the  determination  of  tin  by  evaporatiDg  its  solution  with  nitria 
acid,  sinoe  a  portion  is  yolatilized  as  bichloride. 
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OalculatuM, 

EgJJl   SnO 

235.6  :  66  : :  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  :  Weight  of  oxide  of  tin. 

TxBOZiDE  or  Antimony  and  Antimonio  Aqid. 

(About  20  grains  of  tartar-emetic  may  be  analjied  for  practice;  tbe  antimooj 
fibould  not  differ  more  tban  0.3  per  cent,  from  the  calcalated  amount.) 

§  372.  Antimpnj  is  usually  determined  as  termiphide  or  pentamlphidej  or  in 
tbe  form  of  amlimoniate  ofteroxide  of  antimony  (antimonious  add), 

1.  I}eiermmation  as  a  Sulphide, — If  tbe  solution  contain  only  teroxide  of  an- 
timony, unaccompanied  by  antimonic  acid,  or  by  any  substance  capable  of  decom- 

Snog  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  separation  of  sulphur,  it  is 
utM  with  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thoroughly  saturated  ¥rith 
aolphuretted  hydrogen ;  after  standing  for  some  time,  the  precipitate  is  collected 
vpoD  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed,  dried  at  212^^  and  weighed. 

Calculation. 

.  8bS^     Sb 
177  :  129  : :  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  Bs  Weight  of  antimony. 

If,  however,  the  solution  contained  any  antimonic  acid,  or  some  substance 
capable  of  separating  sulphur  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  precipitate  is 
weighed,  together  with  the  filter,  a  portion  of  it  detached  and  projected  into  a 
flask,  the  filter  with  the  adhering  precipitate  being  again  weighed  to  ascertain 
how  much  has  been  removed.  The  portion  in  the  flask  is  now  treated,  gradually, 
with  the  most  concentrated  nitric  acid  (free  from  sulphuric  acid),  and  boiled  until 
tbe  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  is  complete.  The  greater  excess  of  the  nitric  acid 
is  boiled  off,  the  solution  largely  diluted  with  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
Mid,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  from  the 
weight  of  which  we  may  calculate  the  amount  of  sulphur,  and  if  this  be  deducted 
fipom  tbe  weight  of  the  original  dry  precipitate,  we  obtain  that  of  the  antimony 
pnsent 

A  eonvenient  method  of  determining  the  antimony  directly  in  the  precipitate 
eoDsists  in  dissolving  it  in  hvdrochioric  acid,  and  subsequently  determining  the 
aatiBiony  in  the  filtered  solution  as  antimonious  acid. 

2.  Determination  as  Antimonious  Acid, — The  solution  under  examination 
(which  must  not  contain  any  other  fixed  constituent)  is  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitric  aeid,  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dirness  in  a  weighed  porce- 
lain capsule  placed  upon  a  sand-bath,  or  in  an  air-bath;  the  residue  is  strongly 
ignited  until  its  weight  ceases  to  vary.  If  any  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  a  frag- 
ment of  carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  placed  in  the  capsule  (which  must  then 
be  loosely  covered)  before  the  final  ignition. 

Calculation. ' 

8b0^      8b 

161  :  129  : :  Weight  ofrendue  :  x 
X  Bs  Weight  of  antimony. 

Dstxrmination  or  Antimony  in  Allots. 

Biaee  antimony  is  almost  always  associated  with  tin  in  alloys,  its  determination 
ii  nttimdfrf  with  eonsiderable  difficulty,  from  the  remarkable  similarity  which 

Um$  oompounds  of  these  metals.    The  simplest  method  of  deter- 
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miDiDg  tbeae  two  meials  is  that  reoommended  by  Qnj  Loshui.  Both  metals  are 
dissolved  in  agiia  rs^iVi,  the  solution  dilated,  and  digested  with  a  plate  of  pun 
lino  nntil  the  whole  of  the  tin  and  antimony  is  praeiiritated;  the  weight  of  this 
precipitate  havins  been  deteimined,  it  is  redissolved  in  hydroehlorie  aeid,  with 
addition  of  a  little  nitric  add,  and  the  antimony  precipitated  from  the  diluted 
solution  by  a  plate  of  tin,  at  a  gentle  heat;  the  precipitated  antimony  is  collected 
and  weighed,  the  tin  being  determined  by  difierence.  This  method,  however,  is 
liable  to  error  from  several  causes,  and  is  only  capable  of  yielding  an  approxioM- 
tion  to  the  amounts  of  tin  and  antimony  which  are  fwesent.. 

ABSEBaous  Acid. 

(Two  determinations  of  arsenie  may  be  made  in  a  hydmhlofie  aolaiion  of 
anenious  acid;  the  amount  of  arsenie  obtained  should  not  differ  by  moie  than 
j^  of  its  weight  in  the  two  determinations. 

|878.  Anenious  add  is  generally  determined  ■■  iermi^pihide  of  arsenie. 

The  determination  is  oondueted  on  the  same  prinolples  and  inezaelly  the 
Buumer  as  in  the  ease  of  aatimony. 


A9SL 

128  : 


AaO^ 


99  : :  Weigki  o/prec^nMe  :  or 
xmmWeig^o/oftmiomaeUL 

r 

AbSKBIO  AOTD. 

(Two  determinations  may  be  made  in  a  sdntion  of  anenie  aeid.) 

§  874.  This  acid  is  weighed,  either  as  pentasulphide  of  arseni<^  or  as  arseaiats 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  arseniate  of  magneda  and  ammonia. 

1.  jDeterminatian  at  Bmiandpkide  of  Araenic. — The  solution  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  colorless  sulphide  of  ammoninm  added  till  the  predpi- 
tate  first  produced  (if  any)  is  redissolved ;  acetic  acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  die 
solution  digested  in  a  warm  place  until  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has 
disappeared,  the  predpitate  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  weighed. 

A  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  then  shaken  out  of  the  filter  (which  is  then  again 
weighed  to  ascertain  how  maeh  has  been  detached)  into  a  large  flask,  and  care- 
fully treated  with  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength ;  as  soon  as  the  actiott  hss 
somewhat  moderated,  heat  is  applied,  and  continued  until  the  sulphur  (if  any) 
separates  in  pure  yellow  globules;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water,  the 
separated  sulphur  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed,  dried  at  212^,  and 
weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  sulphate 
of  baryta  from  the  weight  of  which  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  calculated.  If  the 
sulphur  be  calculated  for,  and  deducted  from,  the  total  quantity  of  the  original 
predpitate,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  the  arsenic. 

2.  Determination  as  Arseniate  of  Sesquioacide  of  £ron,'^'Sh\a  method  eondsts 
in  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  iron  in  nitric  acid,  mixing  the  solution 
with  that  of  arsenic  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  of  basic 
arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  oolleoted  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  hot  water, 
dried,  carefully  ignited,  having  been  very  carefully  detached  from  the  filter,  and 
weighed.  The  ignition  should  not  be  sudden,  but  gradual,  so  that  the  trace  of 
ammotkia  in  the  precipitate  may  be  volatilised  at  first 

The  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  the  pure  iron  ought  to  yield  is 
then  calculated,  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  predpitate^  when  the  dif- 
ference gives  the  arsenic  acid. 

3.  Jktermination  as  Arseniate  o/Moignesia  and  Oxide  ^, 
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flolution  IB  mixed  with  free  ammonia,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
ohloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  added ;  the  mixture  is  well  stirred  without 
tooohing  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours ;  the  precipi- 
tate of  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter, 
washed  with  water  containing  some  free  ammonia,  dAed  at  212°,  and  weighed. 

Calculation. 

2  MffO.Nff.O.AfO^+Aq,    AtO^ 

190         :  115  : :  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 

X  s=  Weight  o/ arsenic  acid. 

In  order  to  determine  the  respective  amounts  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid 
when  both  are  present  in  the  same  solution,  the  total  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be 
aaoertained  by  precipitation  as  a  sulphide  from  the  mixture  of  the  solution  ¥rith 
aaunonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  sulphur  being  afterwards  determined 
in  the  precipitate,  as  directed  above. 

Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  hvdrochloric  acid,  and 
eolored  blue  with  solution  of  indigo.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  of  known 
strength  (see  Ghlorimetry)  is  added  from  a  burette  until  the  blue  color  just 
vanishes;  the  number  of  measures  of  solution  must  be  observed,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  which  they  are  known  to  contain,  the  amount  of  arsenious 
ifiid  (now  converted  into  arsenic  add)  is  calculated. 

CL    MO^ 

71 :  99  : :  AmoHnt  of  Marine  employed  \  x 
X  BB  Weight  ofanenioui  acid. 

By  deducting  the  amount  of  arsenic  present  as  arsenious  acid  from  the  total 
quantity  known  to  be  contained  in  the  solution,  we  may  ascertain  the  weight  of 
anenio  which  is  present  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid. 

Alumina. 

(For  practice,  crystallized  alum  may  be  employed;  the  crystals  should  be 
eoanely  powdered,  and  dried  by  pressure  between  blotting-paper.  30  grains  will 
Bofiuse  for  the  determination  of  alumina.  The  result  should  not  differ  more  than 
0.8  per  cent,  from  that  obtained  by  calculation.) 

§  875.  Alumina  is  always  weighed  as  such. 

-The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia ;  it  is  then  heated  for  some  time,  and  filtered ; 
the  precipitate  is  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  till  the  washines  are  free  from 
Boljuiaric  acid,  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed. 

The  presence  of  fixed  organic  matters,  it  will  be  remembered,  prevents  the 
pndpitation  of  alumina. 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

(For  practice,  chrome-alum  may  be  employed.  80  grains  will  suffice.  The 
iwnlt  must  come  within  0-3  per  cent,  of  that  obtained  by  calculation.) 

§876.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  concentrated,  nor  contain  any  fixed  organic 
BabBtadce,  is  heated  nearly  to  ebullition,  and  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  mixture  is  maintained  at  a  high  temperature  until  the  superna- 
tant liquid  appears  colorless,  when  the  sesquioxide  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  well 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

(Two  determinationB  may  be  made  in  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron ;  the 
MMdlB  alMidd  agree  within  jV  ^^  ^^  unonnt  of  sesquioxide  present.) 
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{  877.  Sesqmoxide  of  iron  is  weighed  in  the  pore  eCale. 
Different  proeowos  are  etnployed  for  the  determinBtuD  of  eeflqinozido  of  iroit 
tooording  as  the  eolation  oontaine  fixed  organic  matlen  (m  tartuie  aeid)  or  not 

1.  In  SoiuHatu  free /rem  fixed  Organic  Matten, — The  eolation  ifl  mixBd  wHk 
an  ezoese  of  ammonia,  and  heated  nearly  to  ebnllition;  the  praeipitate  is  eol- 
leoted  upon  a  filter,  well  washed  with  hot  water  (till  the  waahingi  are  free  firaoi 
chloride  of  ammoniam,  which  would  cause  a  loss  of  iron  during  the  Bahseaoeat 
ignition),  dried,  incinerated,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  the  vaoal  preoantMas, 
and  weighed.  In  very  accurate  analysis,  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  ash  with  nitrie 
acid,  to  dry,  and  ignite  again  before  weighing,  in  oidar  to  loozidiBe  any  iron 
which  may  have  been  rediwed. 

2.  Ik  Jsolutians  containing  fixed  Organic  MaUen. — The  eoliitioii  k  wadaei 
slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  an  exeeg  of  snlplnde  of 
nium }  it  is  then  digested  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat^  until  the 
has  a  pure  yellow  color,  when  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  iron  la  oolleeladi 
a  filter,  and  well  washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the 
of  the  filter  is  then  perforated  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  predpitnte  washed  tf 
into  a  flask  placed  below ;  the  remunder  of  the  iiiM|4tate  is  diosoi^ed  off  Ai 
paper  with  warm  dilate  hydroohlorie  arid,  in  whiw  the  whole  of  the  snlpUds  ii 
then  dissolved.  The  solution  is  heated  till  no  amdl  of  sulphureited  hjdrqm 
is  perceptible,  boiled  with  nitrie  aeid  until  the  iron  is  perooumed,  and  taa  kttv 
metal  is  then  determined  in  the  solution  as  direeted  above. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  precipitated  aa  soooinate,  for  wbioh  paipose 
the  solution  is  gradually  mixed  with  dilute  ammonu  until  a  slight  precipitate  ii 
produced,  which  does  not  redissolve  entirely,  even  on  ^plieraon  (yf  n  geatli 
neat  A  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  suorinate  of  ammoua  is  now  added  aa  kag 
as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  the  solution  gently  heated,  and  allowed  to  stand  fv 
some  time;  the  precipitated  succinate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  filtered  oiT,  washed, 
first  with  cold  water,  and  afterwards  with  warm  dilute  ammonia  (which  removes 
a  part  of  the  saccinio  acid),  dried,  and  ignited  (with  all  the  precautions  given  tt 
p.  575)  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  before  weighing,  the  isnited  precipitate  may  be 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  dri^,  and  again  ignited.  In  this  way,  pure  sesqoi- 
oxide  of  iron  is  obtained. 

For  the  method  of  detcrminiDg  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  means  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  see  analysb  of  iron  ores. 

OxiDB  or  InoK. 

(Crystallised  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  dried  by  prossure  between  blotting-paper, 
and  analysed  for  practice.  20  grains  should  be  taken.  The  amount  of  onde  of 
iron  found  should  be  within  0.3  per  cent  of  the  calculated  quantity.) 
§  378.  Oxide  of  iron  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  tetquioxide. 
The  solution  of  the  compound  under  examinatioa  is  heated  with  oonomtrated 
nitric  acid  (in  a  flask,  or  beaker  covered  with  an  inverted  foinnel)  until  no  more 
red  fumes  are  evdved;  the  solution  then  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  wlueh  may 
be  determined  aa  above. 

Caic%datum, 

Fe^O^    2FtO 
As  oO  :  72  : :   Weight  o/preeipitate :  x 
X  ss  Weight  of  oxide  of  iron. 

For  the  determination  of  oxide  of  iron  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potasss, 
eet  analysis  of  iron  ores. 

To  determine  the  respective  quantities  of  oxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  present 
in  the  same  solution,  the  total  quantity  of  iron  is  first  ascertained  according  to 
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the  metbods  given  above,  and  tbe  amonnt  of  iron  present  in  tbe  form  of  oxide  is 
then  estimated  by  means  of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa ; 
if  the  weight  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  oorrespondinff  to  the  iron  present  in  the 
form  of  oxide,  be  oalcukted  and  subtracted  from  the  total  weight  of  sesqnioxide 
previonsly  obtained,  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron 
aetoally  existing  in  the  solution. 

Oxide  of  Cobalt. 

(Two  determinations  may  be  made,  for  practice,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
eoMlt,  free  from  nickel.  The  results  should  not  differ  by  more  than  (at  most) 
^  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt  obtained.) 

§  879.  Cobalt  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  sometimes  pre"* 
dpitated  as  oxide^  sometimes  as  mlphide. 

1.  Precipitation  a$  Oxide. — Tbe  solution  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  a  strong 
aolution  of  potassa,  and  heated  till  the  precipitate  has  acquired  a  brownish  color; 
it  18  then  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  ash,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
The  precipitate  is  detached,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  filter,  carefully 
I,  and  weighed ;  the  filter  is  incinerated  and  weighed  separately. 

A  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  introduced  into  a  weighed  bulb-tnbe  of  hard 
I^MB,  which  is  then  again  weighed,  and  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  evolv- 
ing dry  hydrogen;  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen,  a  gradually 
inereasing  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  which  is  ultimately  raised  to  bright  red- 
nefls,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  as  long  as  any  water  is  formed.  The 
hat  traces  of  moisture  are  chased  out  of  the  tube  with  a  spirit-flame,  and  the 
tabe  allowed  to  cool,  while  the  hydrogen  is  still  passing ;  the  tube  is  then  de- 
tidied,  held  obliquely  for  some  time  to  allow  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen 
bj  atmospheric  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  metallic  cobalt  determined. 

If  the  precipitate  be  not  pnre,  or  if  the  heat  applied  in  its  reduction  be  not 
sufficiently  intense,  it  will  be  pyrophoric,  oxidizing  immediately  on  contact  with 


2.  Precipitation  a*  Sulphide  of  Cobalt. — The  solution  is  toixed  with  some 
ehloride  of  ammonium  and  an  excess  of  ammonia ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  is 
then  added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  is  washed 
with  water  containing  snlphide  of  ammonium,  the  filter  then  perforated  (so  that 
the  precipitate  may  be  washed  into  a  flask),  and  afterwards  incinerated,  the  ash 
being  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask;  these  are  then  heated  with  concentrated 
aitro-hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  a  pure  yellow  oolor.  The 
aolntion  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered  off,  and  the  cobalt  precipitated  as  oxides 
whieh  18  afterwards  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Oxide  of  Nickel. 

(For  practice,  two  determinations  may  be  made  in  the  same  solution.  The 
mults  should  be  as  accurate  as  in  the  case  of  cobalt.) 

§  380.  This  oxide  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state,  but  is  sometimes  pre- 
dpitated  in  the  form  of  sulphide. 

In  order  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  nickel,  the  solution  is  heated  with  an  excess 
of  potassa,  nearly  to  ebullition.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  well 
washed  with  boiling  water,  dried,  and  ignited. 

If  the  nickel  is  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphide,  the  solution  is  nearly  neutral- 
iied  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  freshly- prepared  colorless 
snlphide  of  ammonium.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  rapidly 
with  water  containing  a  little  colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treated  as  in 
the  case  of  snlphide  of  cobalt. 
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Oxn»  or  Uanqaniu. 

(Pare  crystals  of  solphaie  of  manganese  may  be  emplejed.  Thej  should  be 
powdered,  dried  between  blotdng-paper,  and  about  15  grains  employed  for 
analysis;  the  oxide  of  manganese  should  be  determined  within  0.8  per  eent) 

§  881.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  generally  determined  in  the  finrm  of  proloKi- 
mdoxide  (Md^OJ.  It  is  precipitated  sometimes  as  Ayefrale^  sometimes  as  ear- 
oonate  of  oxide  of  mafigtmae;  oocasionallyy  the  manganese  is  separated  in  the 
finrm  of  mfpkide, 

1.  Precipitation  as  Sjfdraie, — ^The  solutbn  is  heated  neariy  to  boiling  sod 
mixed  with  excess  of  solution  of  potassa;  heat  is  then  apriied  lor  some  time,  the 
precipitate  filtered  off,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dnedi  and  strongly  ignited, 
with  the  usual  precautions. 

CakmhHdn. 

114.8  :  106.8  zl  We^hi  ofprec^^Oaie  :  x 
X  ■■  We^U  of  oxide  ofwumgamem, 

2.  I\tcipitaHon  qm  Carbemata. — ^The  process  is  conducted  in  quite  the  saas 
way  as  in  the  preceding  case,  solution  of  carbcoate  of  soda  being  sabatttuted  Cor 
the  potassa. 

8.  Brec^iUUUm  ae  Suifldde, — ^The  solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  amm^ 
nium,  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  then  added,  and  afterwards  sulphide  of  amnio> 
mum;  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  liquid  filtered  d^ 
the  precipitate  suosequently  collected  upon  the  filter,  and  washed  with  water  ceo- 
tainmff  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  is  then  washed  off  the  filter  (which  is  per- 
forated for  that  purpose)  into  a  fiask,  the  adhering  particles  dissolved  off  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  is  afterwards  dissolTcd; 
m  sdutioD  is  then  heated  until  no  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  erolTed,  and 
the  manganese  then  precipitated  as  carbonate. 

OxiDB  or  Zinc. 

(For  practice,  sulphate  of  sine  may  be  employed.  10  or  15  grains  may  be 
taken.     The  result  should  be  within  0.8  (^  the  calculated  amount.) 

§  382.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state,  but  may  be  precipi- 
tated either  as  carhonaie  or  sulphide. 

In  order  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  line  as  carboeate,  the  solution  is  treated 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  cadmium  (tee  p.  580).  The  filtrate  must  always  be 
mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  to  ascertain  if  the  precipitation  be  complete; 
should  this  reagent  give  rise  to  any  considerable  precipitate,  it  must  be  collected 
and  treated  as  under. 

When  the  sine  is  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphide,  it  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  the  subsequent  process  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  manganese. 
(9ee  above). 

Baryta. 

(Pure  crystallized  chloride  of  barium,  dried  between  blotting-paper,  may  be 
employed  for  practice.  15  or  20  grains  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  result 
should  not  differ  by  more  than  0.2  from  the  theoretical  percentage,  when  the 
baryta  is  weighed  as  sulphate,  nor  more  than  0.5  when  it  b  obtained  as  car- 
bonate.) 

§  383.  Baryta  is  determined  either  as  tulphate  or  carbonate. 

1.  Determination  at  Sulphate, — The  solution  is  heated  nearly  to  ebullition, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  to  complete  precipitation,  and  the  mixture  allowed 
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to  stand  fbr  some  honrsy  nniil  the  predpitate  has  oompletely  subsided.  The 
sapernatani  liquid  is  then  carefdilj  decanted  on  to  the  filter  (or  it  may  even,  in 
some  cases,  be  drawn  off  by  a  siphon),  and  the  precipitate  then  rinsed  ont  on  to 
the  same  filter  with  a  moderately  diluted  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
The  filter  should  never  be  filled  more  than  half  full,  and  each  portion  of  liquid 
should  be  allowed  to  drain  through  before  another  is  added.  The  addition  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  necessary^  to  prevent  the  precipitate  from  passing 
through  Uie  pores  of  the  filter. 

If,  notwithstanding,  the  filtrate  should  be  turbid,  it  must  be  set  aside,  the 
particles  allowed  to  subside,  and  again  thrown  upon  the  filter. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  wash^  with  hot  water  till  the  washings  are  free 
firom  sulphurio  aoid|  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Calculation. 

Ba0.80^       BaO 
116.5    :    76.5    : :   Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  :  Weujkt  of  haryta, 

2.  Determination  oi  Carbonate. — The  solution,  which  should  not  be  too  con- 
eentrated,  b  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  gently  heated  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.    The  ignition  should  not  be  too  intense. 

Calculation. 

BaO,CO^      BaO 
98.5    :    76.5    : :   Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  :  Weight  ofharjfta. 

Stbontia. 

(Pure  nitrate  of  strontia  may  be  taken.  20  grains  should  be  employed.  The 
fesoli  ought  not  to  differ  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  from  the  theoretical  amount 
when  the  strontia  b  precipitated  as  carbonate,  nor  more  than  j^  ^^  ^^  whole 
aiKNUit  of  strontia  when  determined  as  sulphate.) 

§  384.  1.  Determination  a»  Sulphate  of  Strontia. — ^The  solution,  which  must 
not  be  too  dilute,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphurio  acid,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  hours.  The  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  stroutia  is  collected 
wpon  a  filter,  washed  with  water  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid,  dried,  and 
Ignited,  the  precipitate  being  very  carefully  detached  from  the  filter. 

If  it  be  admissible  to  mix  the  solution,  after  adding  sulphuric  acid,  with  an 
eqoal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  to  wash  the  precipiute  with  dilute  alcohol,  the 
mnh  will  be  much  more  accurate. 

Calculation. 
SrO.aO^        8r0 
91.8    :    61.8    ::   Weight  of  prtcipitate  \  x 
X  mm  Weight  ofttrontia, 

2.  Determination  om  Cbr&onaie.— >The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the 
eMSof  haryta. 

Calculation. 
SrO.CO^       SrO 
73.8    :    61.8    ::   Weight  qf  precipitate  i» 
X  ^  nVfj^fcf  i^ttrontia. 


quantitatiyi  ditibmivation  off  thx  bafm . 

Limb. 

(Pare  oalotreoiu  mr,  or  ema  white-  muble,  may  be  aneljied  fobpraekioe. 
10  to  15  grains  ehoala  be  taken.    Tbe  amount  of  fime  fimnd  ahoaldi  if  the  ipe- 
eimen  be  pore,  diflfer  from  the  ealeolated  qnanti^  bj  not  more  tbaa  0.8  per 
oent;  or  two  determinations  shooM  eome  within  so  miMh  of  eadi  other.) 
§  885.  lime  is  generallj  predpitated  as  oxalatej  and  wttf^ied  as  earhtmaie. 
The  solatioD  is  renderea  ammoniaoal  and  completely  weqpitated  with  ouUke 


of  ammonia;  it  b  gentlj  heated  until  the  preeipitate  laa  aabeided,  the  latter 
eoUected  on  a  filter  Tthe  sopamataat  liquid  being  poored  thioiigh  fii^),  wished 
with  hot  water,  driea,  and  rerj  gently  ignited,  the  filter  bdng  indnmted  u 
nsnal.  The  mass  is  then  drenched  with  a  stromr  sdntioD  of  SMquicarbottate  of 
ammonia,  dried  in  an  ur-bath,  and  weighed.  This  treatment  is  repeated  until 
no  further  increase  of  weight  is  peroeired  (that  is,  till  all  the  lime  which  hsd 
been  caustified  by  ignition  has  been  recarbonatedj. 

CaO.CO^    CaO 

60    :    28  ::  WmgU  of  prwipUalle  x  m 
x^Weigkl  of  Ume. 

MAGNiaXA. 

(Crystallised  sulphate  of  magneda  may  be  analyied  ftr  practioe,  16  to  St 
mins  being  employed.  The  rendt  shoold  not  differ  by  more  than  0.8  per  eni 
from  the  theoretical  amount) 

§  886.  Magnesia  is  usually  deflermined  as  pifropkotpkaJb^  being  predpitale^ 
for  that  purpoee,  in  the  form  of  ptospAais  ofma^Mria  amd  amiimonia. 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  enouffh  chloride  of  ammonhnn  to  preyent  prse^ 
tation  by  ammonia.  An  excess  of  the  latter  is  then  added,  and  afterwatds  a 
dightexcessof  phosphate  of  soda.  The  mixtureisweUstined  with  aglaasTod,wUBl 
should  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  twehe 
hours.  The  precipitate  is  then  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  water  con- 
taining about  one-eiehth  its  yolume  of  strong  ammonia,  until  the  washings  lesfs 
no  considerable  residue  on  eyaporation;  the  washed  precipitate  is  dried,  carefully 
ignited  (p.  578),  and  weighed  as  pyrophosphate  of  magneoa. 

(hkiulaHon, 
2MgO.PO^      2UgO 
112  40    ::     WeigU  of  prtc^pUaU  i  x 

X  ■■  Weight  ofmagnma. 

POTASSA. 

(Perfectly  pure  nitre,  powdered  and  dried  in  a  water-bath,  may  be  employed 
for  practice.  Fifteen  grains  may  be  taken  for  determination  by  the  first  two 
methods,  and  five  grains  for  the  last  The  amount  of  potassa  found  should  be 
■within  0.2  per  cent,  of  that  obtained  by  calculation.) 

§  887.  Potassa  is  determined  either  as  tulphate  of  potamif  as  chloride  of 
potaseium,  or  as  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potamum. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Potatia. — The  solution  is  mixed  with  some- 
what more  sulphuric  acid  than  is  thought  necessary  to  combine  with  the  whole 
of  the  potassa,  and  carefully  eyaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum,*  or  porceliin 
capsule  or  crucible  (which  must  be  loosely  coyered  towards  tne  end  of  the  operation) 
placed  in  an  air-bath  ;  the  residue  of  sulphate  of  potsssa  is  cautiously  dried  and 

>  Of  course,  the  use  of  the  platmam  Teasel  moat  be  ayoided  when  idtrio  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  are  present  together  in  the  solution. 
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ignited.  The  ignition  is  afterwards  repeated,  when  a  fragment  of  sesquicarbonate 
(3  ammonia  is  placed  in  the  eracibie,  to  decompose  any  bisulphate  of  potassa 
which  may  have  been  produced.  Since  sulphate  of  potassa  is  very  liable  to 
deerepitale,  great  care  most  be  employed  in  igniting  it. 

Calculation, 
KO.SO^     KO 
87     :    47     ::     Wet ght  of  residue  :  x 
X  as  Weight  o/potcusa, 

2.  Determination  as  Ckhride  of  Poiamum. — The  solution  is  mixed  with  ez- 
MBB  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness/  as  in  the  preceding  case^ 
CMitioiisly  heated  to  doll  redness^  and  weighed. 

(hlculaiion. 
KCl     KO 

74.6  :  47    ::   Weight  of  residue  :  x 
X  SB  Weight  of  potoMa. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  these  methods  are  inapplicable  when  other 
fzed  substances  are  present 

8.  Determination  <u  the  Double  Chloride  of  Platinum  and  Potauium, 

If  the  acid  present  be  volatile,  the  solution  may  be  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
and  and  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
kilh.  The  residue  b  then  stirred  up  and  digested  with  alcohol  of  about  80  per 
tent  (If  there  be  %  due  excess  oC  bichloride  of  platinum,  the  solution  will 
1mit6  a  distinct  yellow  color ;  if,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  it  must  be  again 
evaporated  to  dryness,  treated  with  water,  some  more  bichloride  of  platinum 
adikd,  and  the  evaporation  repeated.^  The  residue  of  chloride  of  platinum  and 
potassium  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter^  washed  with  spirit^  dried  at  212*',  and 
Weighed. 

When  a  non- volatile  add  is  present,  the  solution,  which  must  be  pretty  con- 
eentrated,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  a 
eondderable  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  added.  The  mixture  is  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours^  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter^  washed  with  spirit^  dried, 
and  weighed. 

Calculation, 
KCl,Pt(\        KO 
244.2      :    47     ::     Weight  of  precipitate  i  x 
X  ss  Weight  of  potassa. 

Soda. 

(Kfieen  grains  of  perfectly  pure,  ignited  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  employed 
toft  practice.  The  amount  of  soda  obtained  should  be  within  0.2  per  cent,  of  the 
calculated  quantity.) 

§  388.  Soda  is  generally  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  soda^  or  as  chloride 
qf  sodium. 

Both  determinations  are  effected  in  quite  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  potassa. 

Calculations. 

IfaO.SO^     KaO 

1.  71     :     81    ::    Weight  of  residue  ix 

NaCl  NaO 

2.  68.5    :     81    ::    Weight  of  residue  i  x 

X  COS  Weight  of  soda. 

>  A  platinum  veMel  most  not  be  used  when  nitric  add,  fte.  ws  present 
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OxiDs  or  Ammonivm. 

(Pure  cUoride  of  ammonium  maj  be  analysed  for  motice ;  it  shodd 
in  the  water-bath.  About  10  grains  may  be  taken  for  the  fttst  method,  the  re- 
sult of  which  should  not  differ  by  more  dian  (at  most)  0.6  per  cent,  firom  the 
calculated  amount  of  oxide  of  ammonium.  For  the  second  method,  5  grum 
may  be  employed.  The  oxide  .of  ammonium  should  be  found  within  0.2  per 
oent) 

§  389.  Oxide  of  ammonium  is  determined  either  as  Mnide  of  amnumkm 
or  as  the  chuUe  cUoride  o/pkUinum  and  ammonium. 

1.  DeterminoHan  ai  Chhride  of  Ammonium. — ^Theoomponnd  under  exaomia* 
tion  is  placed  in  a  capacious  (pint)  flask,  furnished  with  a  sound  oork,  bearing  t 
lone  funnel-tube  and  a  rather  wide  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles.  The  longer 
limb  of  this  tube  should  be  about  18  inches  in  length.  A  few  ounces  of  water 
are  poured  upon  the  ammoniaoal  compound,  so  as  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the 
fhnnel-tube,  through  which  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  is  then  pouied|  aai 
the  extremity  of  &e  delivery-tube  allowed  to  dip  aboat  three  inches  bdow  the 
surface  of  a  mixture  of  concentrated  hydrochlono  acid  with  2  volumes  of  water 
contained  in  a  small  flask.  The  evolution-flask  is  placed  upon  a  aand-balhy  aai 
its  contents  heated  to  ebullition,  at  which  point  tbey  are  maintained  for  aboil 
half  an  hour.  When  the  ebullition  has  becoi  continuled  for  this  period,  the  appa- 
ratus is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  receiving>flask  then  withdrawn.  TheBcivAmd 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  oi^  a  wala^baftb,  iaa 
platinum  dish,  and  dried  (on  a  water-oath)  till  the  wei^t  is  constant  Ihi 
dish  is  then  gndually  ignited  till  all  chloride  of  ammoniam  u  yolaflliand,  aii 
again  weighed.    The  difference  is  the  weight  of  (h^ohlorids  of  ammoniiim. 

Cblmlorfebn. 

68.5  :  26  : :  WeigJu  of  OUoriie  :  x 

X  =B  Weight  of  Oxide  o/ Ammonium. 

2.  Determination  as  the  Double  Chloride  of  Platinum  and  Ammonium. — TUe 
is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  analogous  determination  of  potassa. 

The  result  may  be  controlled  by  carefully  igniting  the  precipitate^  and  dete^ 
mining  the  weight  of  the  spongy  platinum. 

Calculation. 

KB.ClPtCl^  NH.O 

1.  223.2     :    26  : :   Weight  ofprecwitate  .  x 

rt         NBfi 

2.  98.7    :    26  : :   Weight  of  metal :  x 

x^saiWeightof  oxide  of  ammonium. 


QUANTITATIVE   DETERMINATION  OF  THE   ACIDS. 

SULPHUBIO  AOID. 

(For  practice,  this  acid  may  be  determined  in  15  grains  of  alum ;  the  amcBBt 
of  sulphuric  acid  should  agree,  within  0.8  per  cent,  with  that  obtained  by  oil- 
culation.) 

§  390.  Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  as  mdphaJte  of  baryta. 

The  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add;  precipitated  with  chloride  of 
barium^  heated^  in  order  that  the  precipitate  may  subside^  and  carefully  filtered. 
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Th«  snlpbot^  of  baryta  is  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  until  tlie  wasliiDgs  are 
no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  sulphuric  acid,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighi'd. 

When  nitric  acid  in  present,  tho  solution  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  must 
bv  l&Tgelj  diluted  before  precipitation,  and  the  sulphate  must  be  washed  for  a 
long  time  with  boiling  water. 

Calculation. 

BaO.SO,        BO, 
116.0     :     40::    We-yhf  o/precipilale  :  x 

X  ^  Weiijhl  of  niphiiTic  acid. 

Phosphoric  Acid' ' 

(Pure  crystalliKcd  phosphate  of  soJu  mnj  be  analyzed,  after  drj-ing  between 
blotting-paper.  SO  gruins  may  be  employed  for  the  firet  muliiod,  and  half  that 
qoantity  for  the  second.) 

§  3^1.  Phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  as  pliotphate  o/Uady  or  as  hasic 
fXatpiiaU  of  tetqaioxide  I// iron. 

1.  Deieiniination  at  I'lKiiqihtite  of  Lead. — The  solution  is  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  s<:)lulion  of  acetule  of  lend  added  to  complete  precipitation ;  the  preci- 
pitate (SPhO.PO,)  is  filtered  off,  wai^hed,  dried,  ignited  with  the  usual  precau- 
tiana  (cHpcially  removing  the  precipitate,  as  fur  as  possible,  from  the  filter),  in 
K  porcelain  crutublc,  and  weighed. 


l^-p™ 


Calcidation. 


72  : ;    Wd'jlit  o/precipitate  : 
=  Wei'jht  o/p/uivphoric  acid. 


introl  this  dt termination,  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  oxide  of  lead  determined  (wr  p.  57S). 

2,  Dtfermlnalion  aa  Ritic  Fko^afe  nf  Si^uioxiiie  of  Irtyn. — The  Bolntion 
(which  must  not  contain  any  fixed  organic  matters)  ia  mixed  with  a  large  exccns 
of  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength  ;  an  excess  of  ammonia  is 
then  added,  and  the  solution  digested  for  some  lime  at  a  gtotle  beat ;  if  the  pre- 
cipitate originally  produced  by  snifnonia  be  not  distinctly  brown-red,  enough 
Besqnioxidc  of  iron  has  not  been  added.  Tho  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter 
of  known  anh,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  very  strongly  ignited  in  a  por- 
celain crucible.  Prom  the  weight  uf  the  predpilatc,  the  amount  of  the  puos- 
phoric  acid  is  obtained  by  deducting  that  of  the  set<quioxide  of  iron  which  bas 
iwen  added. 

The  chief  objections  to  this  method  are  the  necessity  of  employing  a  very  large 
exoeas  of  scsquioiide  of  iron,  and  the  circumstances  that  all  tho  lo^s  falls  upon 
the  phosphoric  acid. 

BotiACtc  Acid. 

g  392.  Since  there  is  no  borate  sufficiently  insoluble  to  allow  the  boracic  acid 

to  be  advantageon.^ly  precipitated  in  that  form,  this  acid  is  nsoally  estimated  by 

loSB- 

Free  boracic  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  solution  which  contains  no  ollitr 
ncid  but  nitric,  by  carefully  evaporating  with  a  weighed  amount  of  pure  oxide  of 
lead,  igniting,  and  weighing.  The  fjuaotity  of  borucio  acid  is  ascertained  by  de- 
doc^ng  the  known  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  the  detenninution  of  other  free  ncida. 


Gul;  the  tribasie  taodiEcation  is  here  aUnded  to. 


6M  QUANTITATIVE  DXTIBMIMATION  OF  THE  ACIDS. 

The  compoands  of  boracic  acid  with  soda  may  be  analysed  by  evaporatiDg  witli 
an  excess  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  latter  begins  to  volatilise;  the  mun  is 
then  digested  for  24  hours  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  frequently  agitated ;  tbe 
residual  sulphate  of  soda  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  till 
the  washings  are  no  longer  acid,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Siucio  Acid. 

(Pure  quartz  or  sand  may  be  employed  for  practice;  they  should  be  preyioiisly 
ignited ;  10  grains  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  determination.) 

§  898.  Silica  is  always  determined  in  the  inttolubile  modification. 

If  the  substance  under  examination  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
exposed,  in  fine  powder,  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  the  solution  afterwards 
evaporated  to  perfect  dryness.  The  dry  residue  is  heated  for  some  time  in  the 
air-bath,  moistened  with  ooncentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  digested  for  some  minutei 
at  a  gentle  heat,  a  considerable  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and 
the  whole  again  heated  until  apparently  nothing  bat  silica  remains  undisaolTei 
The  latter  is  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  ash^  well  washed  with  hd  water, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  ignition  of  silica  requires  some  special  precanUons,  since,  at  a  red  heat, 
this  substance  is  so  very  light  that  particles  may  easily  be  carried  away  by  the 
slightest  current  of  air.  The  safest  method  is  to  empty  as  much  as  possiHe  of 
the  silica  into  a  crucible,  in  which  it  is  ignited  and  weighed,  the  crucible  being 
covered  throughout  the  operation ;  the  filter  is  then  wrapped  up  and  placed  id  a 
platinum  crucible,  in  which  it  is  very  gradually  heated,  the  crucible  being  loosely 
covered,  until  all  the  paper  is  charred|  when  the  incineration  may  be  compleled 
in  the  usual  manner. 

If  silver  or  lead  be  present,  nitric  acid  may  be  used|  in  the  above  procesSi  in- 
stead of  hydrochloric 

If  the  compound  under  examination  be  not  capable  of  decomposition  by  acidly 
it  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  intimately  mixed,  by  means  of 
a  rounded  glass  rod,  in  a  platinum  crucible*  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  with 
about  four  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda.  A  layer  of  the  pure 
carbonates  is  placed  above  the  mixture ;  the  crucible  should  even  now  be  only 
half  filled.  It  is  then  loosely  covered,  and  gently  heated  for  some  time,  the 
heat  being  afterwards  very  gradually  increased  until  it  has  attained  to  bright 
redness,  and  the  mass  is  in  perfect  fusion^  in  which  state  it  is  retained  for  about 
an  hour. 

When  cool,  the  crucible,  and  its  cover  if  necessary,  are  placed  in  a  pretty  ca- 
pacious beaker,  and  a  few  ounces  of  water  poured  over  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  entirely  covered ;  they  are  allowed  to  digest  for  several  hours  in  the  cold,  with 
occasional  stirring,  until  the  mass  is  completely  dissolved  out  of  the  crucible;  the 
latter  is  then  removed  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  pair  of  platinum  tongs,  and  rinsed 
several  times  into  the  beaker,  the  contents  of  which  are  now  to  be  largely  diluted 
and  carefully  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  heated  in  the 
beaker  (covered  with  a  funnel)  till  no  more  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  are  evolved, 
when  it  may  be  transferred  to  a  large  dish,  and  the  further  process  conducted 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  compounds  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  above  process,  the  beat  is  gradually  applied  to  the  crucible,  in  order 
that  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled  before  the  mass  enters  into  pe^ 
feet  fusion;  without  this  precaution,  loss  from  spirting  is  inevitable. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  fused  mass  is  not  entirely  dissolved  by  water; 
it  may,  however,  easily  be  known  whether  the  decomposition  has  been  complete, 

1  If  easily  reducible  metals  be  present  (as  lead,  silver,  &o.),  of  course  a  platinam  era- 
cible  cannot  be  employed  (See  Analysis  of  Lead-glass.) 
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r  otherwise,  after  addition  of  bydrocl 
mposed  substance  will  n^tuain  at  ihi 
pooaible,  be  collected  and  neiglicd,  thei 
substance  originally  eraptnj-ed. 

For  the  aualyais  of  Bilicales  by  me 
Glass. 


iric  acid,  fine  gritty  pnrticlei  of  unde- 

witom  of  the  benker;  these  ehntild,  if 
reighc  being  deducted  from  that  of  the 

B  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  tee  Analysis  of 


i;^: 


within  0'3 
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§  394.  This  acid  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  ni  mlphate  of  haryla. 

The  compound  under  eiaminalion  is  heated,  io  a  flask,  with  fuming  nitric  Mid 
Tintil  the  osidation  is  complete;  the  solution  is  then  largely  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baryta  {lee  p.  592.) 

Or  the  sulphurous  acid  may  be  oxidised  by  passing  a  slow  Btream  of  chlorine 
through  the  solution . 

If  BulpbuHc  acid  be  present  at  the  same  time,  its  quantity  must  be  determined 
before  oxidation,  and  subsei]ueatly  deducted  from  tbe  tot&i  amount. 

Chromic  Acid, 
iromate  of  potassa,  dried  at  212°,  may  be  Analyzed  for  practice.     15 
'  ■  be  found  sufficient.     The  percentage  of  ehroniie  acid  should  be  found 
per  cent.) 
Chromic  acid  ia  determined  either  as  taquuxcide  of  ehromium,  or  m 
dvromale  of  lead. 

1.  Ihtermiixatiau  at  Setquioxidt  of  Chromium. — The  solntion  is  mixed  with 
ft  slight  eicesB  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  moderate  qunutity  of  alcohol  added,  and 
the  BoIutioQ  heated  until  it  has  acquired  a  pure  green  color,  and  the  excess  of 
alcohol  baa  evaporated. 

Or  the  acid  solution  may  be  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphnrons  add, 
and  heated  until  the  color  is  changed  to  a  pure  green. 

The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  then  determined  in  the  usnal  manner  (»te  p. 
686). 

CafeTilation. 

CrO       2CrO, 

77.4  ;  101.4  ::  Wti^hl  of  prtdpHale  :  x 
X  =  Weiyht  of  chromic  acid. 

y  2.   Determinnlion  ai  Vhromair,  of  Lead. — The  solution,  if  acid,  is  mixed  with 
s  of  acetate  of  potassa,  if  neutral  or  alkaline,  with  an  excess  of  a 
.,  and  acetate  of  lead  added  to  complete  precipitation.     The  precipitate  is 
)  subside,  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  '2\'2°,  and 
igfaed. 

CalcuiatUm. 

PbO.CtO^         CrO, 

162.4     :     50.7  ::  Weight  of  preripifate  :  x 
X  =>  Weiifht  ofchromir.  acid. 

IlTDROrLUORIO  ACID. 

I"  g  896.  Flnorides  are  usually  analyzed  by  treating  a  weighed  portion  of  the  very 
^^lely  powdered  substance  with  conccut.nited  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  vessel;  the  mass,  when  ignited,  contains  the  bases  in  the 
form  of  sulphates,  and  if  their  respective  quantities  be  delenuined,  thiil  of  the 
fluorine  may  be  inferred. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  contained  in  a  solution  may  be  estimated  aa  fluoride  of 
[■Mlcium.     The  solution  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  vessel,  with  excess  of  ammonia 
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and  chloride  of  (Mdcinm ;  heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  digMt 
for  some  time,  bo  that  the  precipitate  maj  subside.  The  latter  is  collected  upon 
a  filter,  washed,  first  with  hot  water,  then  with  very  dilate  acetic  acid,  to  remofe 
any  carbonate  of  lime;  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Calcvlation, 
CaF    F 

39  :  19  : :  Weight  of  prectpitcUe  :  x 
X  «M  Weight  of  fluorine, 

Garbonio  Aoid. 

(For  practice,  the  acid  may  be  determined  in  20  grains  tsi  pnre  ignited  cv- 
bonate  ■of  soda,  and  in  a  similar  quantity  of  calcareoos  spar  or  white  marble.  The 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid  should  bo  found  within  0.3  of  that  calculated.) 

§  897.  Carbonic  acid  is  either  directly  determined  as  tarlxmate  of  lime  or  is* 
directly  as  carbonic  acid. 

The  direct  determination  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  rarely  ezecnted  except  in  tb 
analysis  of  waters,  to  which  we  therefore  refer  for  the  plan  of  operation. 

The  determination  of  carbonic  acid  by  loss  is  effected  by  decomposing  the  snb- 
Btance  with  sulphuric  or  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  aoid  (one  of  the  latter  beii^ 
nsed  when  the  base  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  compound  with  sulphuric  acid),  ii 
an  apparatus  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  but  dry  carbonic  acid  aui 
escape  from  it. 

The  apparatus  of  Fresenius  and  Will  (described  under  Alkalimetry)  is  bat 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  operation  of  decomposing  a  carbonate  with  nl* 
phuric  acid  is  described  in  the  same  section. 

When  the  carbonate  contains  a  base  which  forms  an  insoluble  or  spariogjlj 
soluble  compound  with  sulphuric  acid  (e,  g.  lime),  the  operation  is  conducted  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner. 

A  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (the  former  is  preferable  whet 
no  deoxidatioQ  is  likely  to  ensue)  is  introduced  into  the  generating-flask  of  tfai 
apparatus  above  alluded  to,  and  the  small  weighed  bottle  containing  the  substance 
is  suspended  by  a  horsehair  in  such  a  manner  that  its  orifice  shall  be  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  acid.  The  drying-flask  is  half  filled  with  concentrated  sulphurie 
acid.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  weighed,  and  proved  to  be  perfectly  tight, 
a  quantity  of  acid  is  rinsed  into  the  substance,  and  the  agitation  is  repeated  at 
intervals  until  the  decomposition  is  completed;  the  gencrating-flask  is  then  heated 
to  about  100°,  the  wax  stopper  removed  from  the  tube, and  suction  applied,  through 
a  vulcanized  connector,  to  the  tube  of  the  drying-flask,  so  as  to  draw  air  slowlj 
through  the  apparatus  till  it  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  acid.  The  apparatus  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  again  weighed,  when  the  loss  indicates  the  diarbonio  add.  * 

Oxalic  Acid. 

§  398.  This  acid  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime^  or  is  indirectly  estimated 
by  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  order  to  determine  oxalic  acid  as  oxalate  of  lime,  the  solution  (which,  if 
containing  a  free  mineral  acid,  must  be  mixed  with  acetate  of  potassa)  is  slighdy 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  completely  precipitated  with  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  acetate  of  potassa. 

The  precipitate  is  treated  exactly  as  directed  at  p.  ,590. 


Calculation. 


CaO.CO^       C^O^ 


50      :      i^G    ::    Weiijlu  of  ignited  precipitate  :  x 
X  =  Weight  of  oxalic  actd. 
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.  The  indiieot  estimation  is  effected  by  oonTertinfl  the  oxalic  acid  into  oarbonio 
addi  by  treatment  with  binozide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  Fresenins 
and  Will's  apparatus. 

The  details  of  the  operation  are  given  in  the  article  npon  the  valuation  of 
manganese-ores. 

Ccdctdatian. 

44   :   86  ::  Lon  of  the  apparattu  :  x 
X  Bx  WeigJu  of  oxalic  add, 

Htdbochlorio  Acid. 

(Abont  10  grains  of  pure  ignited  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  employed  for 
pmotice;  the  percentage  of  chlorine  found  should  be  within  0.2  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  amount) 

I S99.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  determined  as  cJdoride  o/iiiver. 
The  solution  is  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver  added,  with 
oonatant  stirring,  as  Ions  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.     The  chloride  of  silver  is, 
tben  treated  exacUy  as  durected  for  the  determination  of  silver  (p.  576). 

Calculation. 
AgCl         CI 

143.6  :  S5.5  : :  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x. 
a;Bs  WeigTu  o/cJdorine. 

.Free  chlorine  may  be  converted  into  chloride  of  ammonium  by  treatment 
with  excess  of  ammonia. 

Htdrobromig  Acid. 

§  400.  This  acid  is  determined  as  bromide  ofnlver. 

The  solution,  which,  if  alkaline,  should  be  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid, 
is  precipitated  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  free  nitric  acid,  gently 
heated,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  subsequent  operations  con- 
dneled  as  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  (p.  576). 

.Of  course,  if  the  bromide  of  silver  be  collected  upon  a  filter  (which  should  be 
ttvoided  if  possible),  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  detach  it  before  ignition. 
Il  would  even  be  preferable  to  collect  it  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  to  weigh  it 
after  drying  at  212''. 

Calcvlaiion, 
AgBr        Br 

188.1  :  80  : :  Weight  ofprecipiUiU  :  x. 
X  Bs  Weight  of  bromine. 

Eree  bromine  may  be  converted  into  bromide  of  ammonium  by  treatment 
with  excess  of  ammonia. 

Htdriodic  Acid. 

S  401.  Hydriodio  acid  is  determined  as  iodide  of  niver.  To  describe  the 
process  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  just  been  said  respecting  the  deter- 
mination of  hydrobromic  acid. 

Calcidation. 
Agl  I 

235.2  :  127.1  : :  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  =  Weight  of  iodine. 

Free  iodine  is  to  be  converted  into  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate 
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of  potassa  by  treatment  with  solution  of  potassa  in  dight  excess.  The  solntioa 
is  then  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  added, 
and,  finally,  a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  iodide  and  iodate  of  silver,  may  be  treated  exactly  as  if  it  consisted 
of  the  former  only,  since  iodate  of  silver,  when  ignited,  is  converted  into  the 
iodide. 

Htdbosulphurio  Acid. 

Tor  practice,  pure  tersulphide  of  antimony  may  be  analyied.) 
'  402.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphur)  b  determined  as  terndphide  of  anentCf 
or  as  tulphaU  of  baryta, 

1.  DeterminatUm  a»  Termlfhidt  of  Aftmic-^lf  the  hydrosulphuric  acid 
exists  in  soluUon,  the  latter  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  a  rather  dilute' solution 
of  arsenious  acid  in  potassa.  The  mixture  is  then  slightly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of  arsenic  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed  with  water,  dried  at  212°,  and  weighed. 

But  if  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  an  insoluble  subetanee^ 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  latter  is  placed  in  a  small  gas-evolution  flaak,  provided 
with  a  funnel-tube,  and  with  a  delivery-tube  conveying  the  gas  into  a  dilate 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  potassa.  Enough  water  is  introduced  to  covet  the 
extremity  of  the  funnel-tube,  the  flask  is  placed  upon  a  sand-bath,  and  when 
the  apparatus  is  arranged,  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually 
added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  At  the  termination  of  the  process,  a  solntioB 
of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  poured  through  the  funnel-tube,  when  the  evolved 
carbonic  acid  will  expel  the  last  traces  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  delivery* 
tube  is  carefully  rinsed  into  the  potassa-solution,  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  pre- 
cipitated from  the  latter,  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried  at  212°,  and  weighed. 

Calculation, 

123  ;  48  : :    Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 

X  =  WeiyJu  of  sulphur  evolved  a$  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Baryta. — For  this  purpose  the  sulphur  is 
oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  effected  either  in  the 
wet  or  in  the  dry  way. 

Oxidation  in  the  wet  way. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  powdered  sub- 
stance is  introduced  into  a  large  flask,^  and  gradually  drenched  with  the  most 
concentrated  nitric  acid ;  when  the  first  violence  of  the  action  has  abated,  heat 
is  applied,  and  continued  until  either  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  or 
until  that  portion  which  has  resisted  oxidation  has  separated  in  the  form  of  pare 
yellow  globules  (which  must  be  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  in 
a  water- bath,  and  weighed).  The  solution  is  now  largely  diluted  with  water, 
the  sulphur  filtered  off,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate  accord- 
ing to  the  method  given  at  p.  592. 

In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  add,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  grains  <^ 
chlorate  of  potassa,  in  order  to  complete  the  oxidation. 

In  the  above  process,  hydrochloric  acid,  with  gradual  addition  of  chlorate  of 
potassa,  is  sometimes  employed  for  oxidation. 

Oxidation  in  the  dry  way. — The  finely  powdered  substance  is  introduced  into 
a  porcelain  crucible,  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  intimately  mixed,  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  with  three  parts  of  pure  nitre  and  three  parts  of  dry  car- 

*  At  the  warehouses  for  chemical  apparatus,  there  are  large  green  globular  flasks  with 
very  long  necks,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sulphur  detenninationB. 
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bonate  of  soda^  in  fine  powder.  The  mixture  is  gradoallj  beated  in  the  covered 
eracible  until  the  oxidation  is  judged  to  be  complete.  When  cool,  the  fused 
mass  is  digested  ^th  water  (the  crucible  being  placed  in  a  beaker  or  dish,  and 
water  poured  over  it),  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  is  entirely  dissolved  out;  the 
crucible  is  then  removed  and  rinsed  into  the  solution,  which  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  filter,  the  residue  being  washed  with  hot  water  till  the  washings  are 
free  from  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution  is  then  acidulated  (avoiding  loss  by  effervescence)  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 

CalculcUion. 
BaO.SO^    8 
116.5  :  16  ::  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  s  Weight  oftu^ur. 

Since  the  methods  of  determining  cyanogen  and  its  compounds  are  involved  in 
the  history  of  that  group  of  substances,  we  defer  their  consideration  to  a  subse- 
quent portion  of  this  work. 

Nitric  Aon>. 

§  403.  This  acid  is  almost  always  determined  indirectly. 

1.  The  substance  (in  a  perfectly  dry  state)  is  very  finely  powdered,  and 
■iixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  two  or  three  parts  of  perfectly  anhydrous 
borax.  The  crucible  is  weighed,  and  gradually  heated  until  the  mass  is  in  a 
state  of  tranquil  fusion;  the  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  nitric  acid. 

2.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  (which  must  be  free  from  chlorides) 
is  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  introduced  into  a  tubulated  ret6rt,  connected, 
by  means  of  an  air-tight  cork,  with  a  quilled  receiver,  the  tube  of  which  dips 
into  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  baryta  contained  in  a  flask.  A  slight  excess 
of  pure,  somewhat  dilute,  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  solution  in  the 
retort,  which  is  then  distilled  to  dryness  at  a  moderate  heat. 

The  solution  in  the  flask  is  then  treated  with  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid, 
00  that  the  latter  may  be  in  slight  excess.  The  liquid  is  heated,  to  expel  all 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  filtered,  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  being 
well  washed.  The  baryta  in  the  filtrate  (which  must  be  perfectly  neutral)  is 
then  determined  as  sulphate. 

Calculaivm. 
Ba0,80^   NO, 
116.5  :  54  : :  Weight  o/pncipitate  :  x 
X  BB  Weight  of  nitric  add. 

Chloric  Acid. 

§  404.  Chloric,  like  the  preceding  acid,  is  determined  indire<)tly. 

1.  The  dry  compound  may  be  iffnited  until  the  chlorate  is  converted  into  a 
cbloride,  and  the  amount  of  chloric  acid  calculated  horn  the  loss  of  oxygen. 
This  determination  may,  of  ooursci  be  controlled  by  an  estimation  of  the 
chlorine. 

2.  The  chloric  acid  in  a  solution  may  be  liberated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
deoxidised  with  sulphurous  acid;  it  may  then  (after  expelling  the  excess  of 
sulphurous  acid  by  a  gentle  heat)  be  precipitated  and  weighed  as  chloride  of 
silver. 

For  the  determination  of  hypocldtyrom  <Mcid^  see  the  article  on  Chlorimetry. 
The  quantitative  determination  of  the  organic  acids  fidls  within  the  province 
of  organic  chemistry. 
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In  entering  u]>on  thQ  complete  analysis  of  snbstanoeSi  the  student  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  attend  to  the  following  cautions. 

A  quantitative  analysis,  to  be  successful;  must  be  executed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  hurriedly. 

The  analyst  must  not  shrink  from  operations  because  they  are  tediousy  or  in- 
volve a  great  deal  of  weighing,  but  must  have  regard  chiefly  to  accuracy,  at  toy 
sacrifice,  only  adopting  a  shorter  method  when  he  has  proved  by  experiment  that 
its  results  will  bear  comparison  with  those  obtained  by  the  process  which  it  is 
intended  to  supersede. 

It  is  much  better,  though  perhaps  less  strictly  scientific,  when  there  are  may 
eoDstituents  to  be  determined  in  a  substance,  to  employ  separate  portions,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  estimate  them  all  in  the  same  quantity  of  material. 

Chloride  or  Sodium. 
NaCl. 

§  405.  The  chlorine  is  determined  in  one  portion  aocording  to  the  method 
given  at  p.  597. 

Ten  grains  of  ignited  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  employed  for  the  determinik 
tion  of  the  sodium  as  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  effected  according  to  §  388. 

It  is  customary,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to  calculate  the  weigiit  of  each  con- 
stituent upon  100  parts  of  the  substance  analyxed.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
calculation  of  the  composition  of  a  substance  experimentally  and  theoreticallyi 
we  cite  an  analysis  of  chloride  of  sodium  : — 

Amount  employed  for  detcrminatioH  of  chlorine  =  10  grs. 
Chloride  of  silver  obtainetl  =  24.51  grs. 

148.6  :  35.5  ::  24.51  :  x 

35.5  X  24.51  ^  ... 

•T  ^  — TlS^rt ^^  6.059  =  amount  of  chlorine  found, 

Xaci      a 

10  :  6.059  ::  100  :  X 

6.059  X  100 
X  =» r-r =s  60.59  ^perteiUage  of  cMorime  found. 

Amount  emj^oj^eil  fir  determination  of  sodium  =  10  grs. 
SufphiUe  of  soila  tibtained  s=s  12.13  grs. 

XjO.SO^       Xj 

71       :     23  ::  12.13  :  x 

12.13X23 

X  =  ;.-i =  3.92?  =  amcunt  of  sodium  round. 

•  1  ^  " 
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NaCl      Na 

10  :  8.929  ::  100  :  x 

8.929  X  100      ^^  ^^  .     -,.      J-     ji 

I YR *=  89.29  ^percentage  cf  sodium  found. 

Found.  Calculated, 

Sodium 89.29  39.32 

Chlorine 60.59  60.68 


99.88  100.00 

Cetstaluzed  Phosphatb  of  Soda. 
2NaO.HO.PO,+24Aq. 

§  406.  The  crystals  should  be  coarsely  powdered,  and  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper. 

Jhtecminatum  of  Water  of  CrystaUixatum  (24Aq).— About  20grs.  of  the  salt 
are  placed  in  a  pretty  large  crucible  and  dried  in  an  air-bath,  at  a  gradually 
iDoreasing  temperature,  which  must  not  exceed  580°  F.  (804^.5  C).  The  de- 
■ooation  is  continued  till  the  weight  ceases  to  vary. 

Determination  of  Water  of  Constitution  (HO). — ^The  dry  residue  is  carefully 
Ignited  to  full  redness  till  its  weight  is  constant 

betermination  of  Photphoric  Acid, — About  80  grs.  of  the  crystals  are  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  lead  (jee  p.  592). 

Determination  of  8oda, — The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  precipitated  phos- 
phate of  lead  are  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  precipitate  the  excess 
<if  lead  as  sulphide,  which  is  then  filtered  off;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk  in  a  beaker,  transferred  to  a  weighed  (platinum)  dish,  mixed  with 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  soda  determined  as  chloride  (we  p.  591). 


Hbavt-Spab. 
BaO.SO,. 

S  407.  Any  traces  of  water  existing  in  the  mineral  may  be  expelled  by 
ignition. 

The  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  about  15  grs.  are  intimately 
mixed  with  four  times  their  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda  (per- 
fectly free  from  sulphuric  acid),  in  a  pUtinum  crucible.  The  mixture  should  be 
effected  with  a  warm  elaas  rodf ;  the  crucible,  which  must  not  be  more  than,  at 
most,  three-parts  filled,  is  heated,  either  over  a  good  gas-burner  or  in  a  coke-fire 
(being  then  imbedded  in  magnesia),  until  the  mass  is  perfectly  fused,  in  which 
state  it  is  retained  for  about  an  hour.  When  cool,  the  crucible  is  placed  in  a 
1>eaker,  and  digested  with  water  at  a  moderate  heat  till  the  mass  is  completely 
disintegrated ;  the  crucible  is  then  removed  with  a  glass  rod  or  platinum  tongs, 
and  well  rinsed  into  the  beaker ;  the  contents  of  the  latter  are  filtered  off,  and 
the  residue  washed  with  hot  water  till  the  washings  are  perfectly  free  from  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Determination  of  the  Baryta. — ^The  carbonate  of  baryta  is  placed,  together 
with  the  filter,  in  a  beaker,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  gradually  added  (a  funnel  being  inverted  over  the 
beaker  to  prevent  loss).  The  whole  is  then  heated,  when  it  should  give  a  clear 
aolntion,  which  is  poured  off  through  a  filter,  in  order  to  separate  any  flocks  of 
paper,  and  the  baryta  determined  in  it  as  sulphate  (p.  588). 

Of  course,  both  filters  must  be  washed  with  hot  water,  till  the  washings  are 
quite  free  from  baryta. 

JUiould  the  hydrochloric  solution  be  milky,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  decompoution 
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The  loss  of  weight  which  the  limestone  baa  suffered  in  this  process  indicates 
the  amount  of  water  present;  the  deteruinaiion,  howevef,  ih  not  perfectly  accn- 
rate,  rince  the  loss  will  be  increased  by  tbe  cipulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from. 
the  carboDales  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  by  that  of  the  organic  matter;  another 
source  of  inaccuracy  is  the  conversion  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  into 
higher  oxides.  However,  the  determination  will  be  fouod  sufficiently  accurate 
for  practical  purposes. 

Delerminaliofi  o/ Claif,  Sand,  Linu,  Magnma,and  Iron. — About  100  grains 
of  the  powdered  limestone  are  placed  in  a  tall  beaker  covered  with  an  inverted 
funnel  to  prevent  loss  from  spirting,  and  about  two  ounces  of  water  added;  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  b  then  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  till  all  effervescence 
has  ceased;  the  beaker  is  geutly  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  the  residue  allowed  to 
subside,  and  collected  on  a  filter  of  known  ash ;  this  residue  is  washed  with  hot 
vater  till  tbe  washings  are  no  longer  acid  (these  being  mixed  with  the  filtrate}, 
dried,  carefully  incinerated,  the  ash  moistened  with  nitric  acid  (to  reoiidize  any 
oxide  of  iron),  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  After  dedacting  the  ash  of  the  filler, 
we  bavc  the  weight  of  the  clay  and  sand  contained  in  the  limestone. 

The  proportions  of  these  two  ingredients  may  be  judged  of  to  some  extent  from 
the  physical  properties  of  the  residue,  since  tbe  sand  would  be  gritty  to  tbe  touch  ; 
or  tbey  may  be  roughly  separated  by  suspension  in  water,  when  the  particles  of 
clay  may  bo  washed  away,  leaving  the  sand  at  the  bottom.  In  order,  however, 
to  determine  accurately  tbe  quantities  of  silica  and  alumina  contained  in  this 
reeidue,  from  10  to  !20  grains  of  it,  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  should  bo 
mixed,  in  a  platjnum  crucible,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  with  about  4  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  fused,  by  a  gradually  increasing 
heat,  over  a  gauze  burner  or  Argand  spirit-lamp;  after  the  mass  has  been  retaioea 
in  fusion  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  placed  in  a  beaker 
(with  inverted  funnel),  covered  witk  water,  and  heated,  with  constant  stirring,  till 
the  mass  is,  in  great  measure,  disintegrated;  hydrochloric  aoid  ia  then  added,  by 
degrees,  till  it  produces  no  more. effervescence;  the  beaker  is  again  placed  on  the 
sand-batb  for  some  time,  till  no  mure  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  escape,  tbe  crucible 
removed  (and  well  washed),  and  the  contents  of  the  beaker  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  residue  is  well  drii.il,  and  mixed  into  a  paste 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid — a  little  water  added,  the  mixture  heated 
for  some  minutes,  more  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added,  tbe  digestion  continued 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  undissolved  silica,  which  la 
well  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Tbe  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammooia  which  throws  down  the  alui 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  solution  originally  filtered  from  the  clay  and 
measured  or  weighed. 

About  ^  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  (to  peroxidize  the  iron);  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia;  the  mixture  is  gently  heated  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  reoxidised  with  nitric  acid, 
and  weighed.  Its  weight  represeuta  that  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  (together 
with  small  quantities  of  silicB,  alumina,  snd  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  the  two 
former  of  which  render  the  precipitate  of  a  lighter,  and  the  latter,  of  a  darker 
color  than  pure  sesijuiniide  of  iron)  contained  ia  the  amount  of  limestone  cor- 
responding to  the  portion  of  solution  employed. 

The  filtrate  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  oxalate  of  amraODia  aa 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  tbe  solution  heated,  the  precipitated  oxajato 
of  lime  treated  as  directed  at  p.  590;  the  filtrate  and  washings  being  set  aside 
'  r  the  following  determination.     Since  the  liue  is  weighed  in  tbe  form  of  oai- 


)  be  washed,  dried, 
ind  should  be  carefully 
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of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  was  not  complete.  A  trae  result  may  still  be  obttined 
by  ooUecting  the  uudecomposed  sulphate  upou  another  filter,  incineratiDg  the 
two  filters  adfter  well  washiug,  and  deducting  their  ashes,  when  the  weight  of  the 
nndecom posed  sulphate  will  be  obtained,  and  may  be  subtracted  from  that  ori- 
ginally employed. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid, — The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  etr- 
bonate  of  baryta  are  carefully  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphmie 
acid  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baryta  (p.  592). 

Separation  of  Potassa  and  Soda. 

BocHELLE  Salt  (Seiqnette  Salt).    Tartrate  or  Potassa  and  Soda. 

KO.NaO.C,H^O^+7  Aq. 

§  408.  The  crystals  should  be  dried|  as  usual^  by  pressure  between  Uotting- 
paper. 

About  20  grs.  of  the  powdered  salt  are  very  gradually  heated,  and  incinerated 
till  perfectly  white  (p.  573).  The  residue  is  dissq^ved  in  water,  the  aoludon 
diluted  considerably  in  a  beakeri  and  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  asid 
solution  is  heated  in  the  beaker  till  all  eflfervescence  has  ceased,  when  it  is  eia- 
porated  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  dish,  then  transferred  to  a  weighed  pUtinun 
capsule,  evaporated  to  dryness  (p.  573),  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  which  is  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  potassium  determined  as  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  potassium,  according  to  the  directions  given  at  p.  591.  By 
calculating  the  amount  of  potassium  thus  obtained  as  chloride,  and  deducting  »• 
weight  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  mixed  chlorides,  the  weight  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  is  ascertained.  By  a  simple  proportion,  the  weight  of  chloride  of  p<^ 
tassium  or  of  sodium  may  be  converted  into  that  of  the  corresponding  oxide  (f^ 
591]. 

Marble. 
CaO.CO,. 

§  409.  The  In^st  white  marble  should  be  taken.     It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and 
gently  heated  to  expel  adhering  moisture. 
Determination  of  lime;  9ee  p.  590. 
Determination  ofcarhwiic  acid;  9ee  p.  596. 

Separation  of  Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 
Separation  of  Silioio  Acid  and  Alumina. 

Limestones. 

§  410.  A  specimen  of  limestone  should  be  employed  which  has  been  previously 
analyzed  qualitatively,  and  found  to  contain  the  following  constituents:  oar* 
honates  of  lime  and  magnetia^  oxide  and  settguioxide  ofiron^  oxide  of  manyaneit^ 
day  {silicic  acid  and  nlnmina)^  sand,  wafer. 

Determination  of  Water. — About  100  grains  of  the  powdered  limestone  must 
be  feebly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (uncovered)  for  ten  minutes ;  should  the 
powder  blacken  during  this  ignition,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
and  the  ignition  must  be  continued  till  the  dark  color  has  disappeared.  The 
crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  its  contents  wetted  with  a  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (to  reconvert  any  caustic  lime  into  carbonate) ;  the  crudUe 
is  then  covered,  and  heated  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the^me,  until  it 
8u£Fers  no  further  alteration  in  weight;  should  the  residue,  when  moisiened  with 
water,  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammoiiia : 
be  repeated  till  no  further  alteration  in  weight  is  observed. 
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Tlie  I068  of  weight  wbich  the  limestone  has  suffered  in  this  prooess  indicates 
the  amoant  of  water  present;  the  determination^  however,  is  not  perfectly  acoa- 
rate,  since  the  loss  will  be  increased  by  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  by  that  of  the  organic  matter;  another 
soarce  of  inaccuracy  is  the  conversion  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  into 
higher  oxides.  However,  the  determination  will  be  found  sufficienuy  accurate 
fiur  practical  purposes. 

DettrminatUm  of  Clayy  Sandy  Lime,  Magnenajand  irem.— About  100  grains 
of  the  powdered  limestone  are  placed  in  a  tall  beaker  covered  with  an  inverted 
funnel  to  prevent  loss  from  spirting,  and  about  two  ounces  of  water  added;  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  b  then  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  till  all  effervescence 
has  ceased;  the  beaker  is  gently  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  the  residue  allowed  to 
•abaide,  and  collected  on  a  filter  of  known  ash ;  this  residue  is  washed  with  hot 
water  till  the  washings  are  no  lonser  acid  (these  beine  mixed  with  the  filtrate)| 
dried,  carefully  incinerated,  the  ash  moistened  with  nitric  acid  (to  reoxidize  any 
oxide  of  iron),  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  After  deducting  the  ash  of  the  filter, 
W6  have  the  weight  of  the  clay  and  sand  contained  in  the  limestone. 

The  proportions  of  these  two  ingredients  may  be  judged  of  to  some  extent  from 
the  physical  properties  of  the  residue,  since  the  sand  would  be  gritty  to  the  touch ; 
or  they  may  be  roushly  separated  by  suspension  in  water,  when  Uie  particles  of 
day  may  he  washed  away,  leaving  the  sand  at  the  bottom.  In  order,  however, 
to  determine  accurately  the  quantities  of  silica  and  alumina  contained  in  this 
residue,  from  10  to  20  grains  of  it,  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  should  be 
mixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  with  about  4  times  its 
vright  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  fused,  by  a  gradually  increasing 
heat,  over  a  gause  burner  or  Argand  spirit-lamp;  after  the  mass  has  been  retained 
in  fusion  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  placed  in  a  beaker 
(with  inverted  funnel),  covered  with  water,  and  heated,  with  constant  stirring,  till 
the  mass  is,  in  great  measure,  disintegrated ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  by 
degrees,  till  it  produces  no  more. effervescence;  the  beaker  is  again  placed  on  the 
land-bath  for  some  time,  till  no  more  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  escape,  the  crucible 
removed  (and  well  washed),  and  the  contents  of  the  beaker  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  residue  is  well  dried,  and  mixed  into  a  past« 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid — a  little  water  added,  the  mixture  heated 
for  some  minutes,  more  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added,  the  digestion  continued 
ibr  half  an  hour,  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  undissolved  silica,  which  is 
well  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammonia  which  throws  down  the  alumina,  to  be  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  solution  originally  filtered  from  the  clay  and  sand  should  be  carefully 
measured  or  weighed. 

About  i  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and 
beftted  nearly  to  boiling  (to  peroxidize  the  iron) ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia;  the  mixture  is  gently  heated  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  reoxidized  with  nitric  acid, 
and  weighed.  Its  weight  represents  that  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  (together 
with  small  quantities  of  silica,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  the  two 
former  of  which  render  the  precipitate  of  a  lighter,  and  the  latter,  of  a  darker 
color  than  pure  sesquioxide  of  iron)  contained  in  the  amount  of  limestone  cor- 
responding to  the  portion  of  solution  employed. 

The  filtrate  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  the  solution  heated,  the  precipitated  oxalate 
of  bme  tr^Ued  as  directed  at  p.  590 ;  the  filtrate  and  washings  being  set  aside 
§K  the  following  determination.    Since  the  lime  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  oar- 
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bonatOi  it  is  only  nooessary  to  calculate  the  percentage  contained  in  the  lime- 
stone.  , 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  magnesia  present,  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  cl 
soda,  and  the  determination  conducted  as  at  p.  590-  From  the  weight  of  the 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  contained  in 
the  limestone  may  be  readily  calculated  by  the  following  proportbn  : — 

112       :      84    ::    Weight  of ppti  x^ 

where  x  represents  the  weight  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  which  the  pyiophos> 
phate  corresponds. 

The. above  method  would,  of  course,  serve,  with  some  slight  modifications,  for 
the  analysis  of  many  calcareous  minerals|  and  of  specimens  of  clay,  marl,  &c 

Sepabation  or  Alumina  and  Potassa. 

Alum. 
KO.SO,.Al,0,.3SO,+24Aq. 

§411.  The  coarsely  powdered  crystals  are  dried  between  blotting-paper. 

About  20  grs.  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  aJunUna  preoipitatfld 
as  directed  at  p.  585. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  alumina  are  evaporated  to  a  small  balk  ii 
a  porcelain  dish,  afterwards  transferred  to  a  weighed  platinum  capsule,  and  tU 
evaporation  completed  very  cautiously  in  an  air-bath  (the  capsule  being  covered 
with  platinum-foil  towards  the  conclusion).  The  dry  residue  is  gradually  ignited 
in  the  covered  capsule,  until  no  more  fumes  are  perceived ;  the  residual  soTphiti 
of  potassa  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed  (p.  643).  The  sublimate  of  amn^ 
niacal  salts  upon  the  cover  is  heated,  and  should  any  fixed  residue  remain,  its 
weight  must  be  determined  and  added  to  that  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  in  tbs 
dish. 

The  tulphuric  acid  \&  determined  in  15  grs.  of  alum,  as  directed  at  p.  592. 

Separation  op  the  Oxides  op  Iron  and  Cdromium. 

Chrome-iron  ore. 
FeO.Cr.Og. 

§  412.  The  mineral  is  powdered  as  finely  as  possible,  about  15  grains  of  it 
intimately  mixed  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  nitre, 
and  fused  for  about  an  hour  at  a  bright  red  heat,  in  a  platinum  crucible  (which 
is  not  much  attacked).  The  fused  mass,  together  with  the  crucible,  is  placed  in 
a  beaker,  and  heated  with  water  until  completely  disintegrated ;  the  crucible  is 
then  removed  (being  well  rinsed  into  the  beaker),  the  solution  filtered,  and  the 
residue  well  washed  with  hot  water. 

This  reKidue,  which  contains  generally  some  undecomposed  mineral,  together 
with  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  some  impurities  of  the  ore,  is  treated  with  hot  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  (for  which  purpose  it  is  best  to  incinerate  the  filter), 
the  undecomposed  mineral  filtered  off,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed,^  and  the 
iron  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia,  being  subsequently  separated 
from  any  alumina  which  may  be  present,  according  to  the  method  given  in  the 
analysis  of  clay  (j^e  606). 

1  The  weight  of  undecomposed  mineral  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  from  that  origliiallj 

employed. 
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The  solation  of  cbromate  of  potassa  is  treated,  as  at  p.  595,  for  tbe  determina- 
tion of  the  chromium  as  sesquiozide. 

Calvert  has  recently  proposed  the  following  as  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
analyzing  chrome-iron  ore. 

About  15  ffrains  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  are  intimately  mizcd  with  3  or  4 
parts  of  soda-Time  (prepared  bv  slaking  quicklime  with  solution  of  caustic  soda| 
drying  and  calcining)  and  about  1  part  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  mizture  is 
thoroughly  ignited,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  for  2  hours,  being  stirred  frequently 
with  a  platinum  wire.  When  cool,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  to  which  a 
little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  afterwards  added ;  when  the  mass  has  been  thus 
detached  from  the  crucible,  the  latter  is  removed,  and  tbo  solution  mizcd  with 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  sulphate  of  lime,  to  be  filtered  off,  and  washed 
with  dilute  alcohol  until  the  washings  are  colorless. 

The  residue  on  the  filter  may  contain  some  undecomposed  ore,  mixed  with  the 
sulphate  of  lime;  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  undecomposed  ore  subjected  to  a  second  ozidation. 

The  red  solution  containing  the  chromic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ammo- 
nia and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  (alumina,  sesquiozide  of  iron,  oxa- 
hte  of  lime,  and  silica)  is  filtered  off,  and  well  washed.  The  chromic  acid  may 
then  be  determined  in  the  solution  by  reduction  with  alcohol  and  hydrochlorio 
add,  and  precipitation  as  sesquiozide  of  chromium  (p.  595). 

Separation  of  Silica,  Alumina,  Oxides  of  Iron,  Lime  and  Maqnesia. 

Clay. 

§  413.  Clay  is  composed  chiefly  of  silica^  alumina,  and  water)  but  generally 
eontains,  as  impurities,  carbonates  oflime^  magnesia,  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide 
ofxnm^  sand,  and  trances  of  alkalies. 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  original  clay,  which  should  first  be  dried  as  fiur 
as  possible  by  exposure  to  air,  may  be  determined  as  directed  for  limestones  (p. 
602). 

For  the  subsequent  analysis,  the  clay  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  finely  divided 
state. 

About  20  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  and  ignited  clay,  are  mi  zed  and  fused 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda,  as  directed  for  quartz  (p.  594);  the  fused 
mass  is  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silica  determined  ez- 
actly  as  in  the  case  above  referred  to ;  the  filtrate  from  the  silica,  which  con- 
tuns  the  bases,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  a  little  nitric  acid  being  added 
to  perozidizo  the  iron. 

The  solution  is  then  mized  with  ezcess  of  ammonia  (and,  if  much  magnesia 
be  present,  some  chloride  of  ammonium),  gently  heated,  the  precipitated  alumina, 
mmLioxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  filtered  rapidly  off,  and 
well  washed  with  hot  water. 

The  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  filtrate  are  determined  as  in  the  analysis  of 
limestones. 

The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  warm  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid,  the  filter  being 
subsequently  well  washed.  Should  any  residue  of  alumina  remain  undissolved, 
tbe  filter  may  be  dried,  incinerated,  and  the  weight  of  the  alumina  ascertained  by 
deducting  that  of  the  ash. 

The  solution  containing  alumina  and  iron  is  introduced  into  a  weighed  dry 
flask,  and  its  weight  accurately  determined. 

About  half  of  it  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  and  the  weight  of  the  flask 
agun  taken.  The  portion  thus  separated  is  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  pre- 
cipitate filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  its  weight  being  after- 
'imds  calculated  for  the  whole  quantity  of  the  solution. 
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The  other  half  is  mixed  with  ezoess  of  solotion  of  potaasa  (free  from  nlict], 
heated  for  some  minutes  (in  a  silver  vesse],  or  one  of  hard  glass),  and  the  pre- 
cipitated seftquioxide  of  iron  (with  a  little  manganese)  well  washed  with  hot 
water,  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  If  its  weight  be  calculated  for  the  whole  quantity  of  solu- 
tion, and  deducted  from  that  of  the  mixed  alumina  and  iron,  we  obtain  thi 
amount  of  alumina  present.^ 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  ip  the  ur-dried  day  may  be  aaoertuiMd 
aa  directed  at  p.  596. 

If  the  weight  of  the  tand  be  required,  it  may  be  ascertuned  by  boiling  the 
day  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  washing  the  reodoe 
(silica  and  Hand)  with  water,  and  boiling  it  repeatedly  with  a  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  leaves  only  sand,  to  be  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

SI:paration  or  Alumina  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Wavkllite. 

§  414.  (JfthiM  mineral  he  not  procurable^  artificial  fIfuMpkcUe  ofahamaa  majf 
be  9uh9tituted  for  it') 

Wavellite  consists  essentially  of  photphoric  acid  and  alumina^  but  generally 
contains,  in  addition,  oxide  of  iron^  lime^  and  tilica. 

It  should  be  analyzed  qualitatively,  to  ascertain  its  true  composition. 

The  mineral  is  finely  powdered,  and  dried  by  ignition. 

About  20  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  are  intimately  mixed,  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  with  about  80  grains  of  precipitated  silica,  and  120  grains  cf 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  is  cautiously  fused  for  about  an  hour.  Wb« 
cool,  the  mass  is  digested  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  ph«- 
.  phone  acid  and  part  of  the  silica,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  logmr 
with  the  alumina,  iron,  and  lime,  undissolved.  Some  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
added,  and  the  solution  digested  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat  (in  order  to 
precipitate  a  little  silica  which  has  passed  into  solution). 

The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  and  well  washed  with  hot  water.  The  pho^phone 
acid  is  then  determined  in  the  solution,  which  roust  be  previously  acidified  witk 
acetic  acid,  as  basic  perphospbate  of  iron  (see  p.  593). 

In  order  to  determine  the  alumina,  &c.,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  off  the 
filter  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  un- 
dissolved silica,  and  the  ahimina,  fe^quioxide  ofirouj  and  li^ne^  determined  as  in 
the  analysis  of  clays  (p.  605). 

The  silica  contained  in  the  mineral  is  determined  as  in  quartz  (p.  594). 

Analysis  of  Iron  Ores, 

and  determination  of  the  relative  quantities  of  oxides  of  iron. 

§  415.  The  iron  may  be  very  accurately  determined  in  the  wet  way  by  the 
process  of  Marguerittej  which  depends  upon  the  power  possessed  by  the  proto- 
salts  of  iron  to  reduce  permanganic  acid. 

The  process  may  be  divided  into  three  portions:  1.  The  preparation  of  s 
standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa;  2.  The  solution  of  the  iron,  and 
its  reduction  to  the  state  of  protoxide;  and  3.  The  determination  of  the  iron. 

I  Rivot  introduces  the  ignited  mixture  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  into  a  snuU 
porcelain  boat,  nnd  heats  it  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which  dry  hydrogoa  is 
passed  ;  when  no  more  water  is  formed,  showing  that  the  reduction  of  the  iron  is  con- 
plete,  the  mixture  of  alumina  and  metallic  iron  is  digested  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolves  only  the  latter,  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  determined. 
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In  order  to  prepare  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  2  parts 
of  binoxide  of  manganese,  1  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  3  parts  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  are  fased  in  a  Hessian  cracible  till  the  mass  has  a  fine  dark  green 
oolor ;  it  is  then  broken  up,  and  digested  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  water ;  the 
solution  is  decanted  from  the  residue,  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  and  nitric  acid 
added,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  green  solution  of  manganate  of  potassa  is  converted 
into  the  rose-violet  of  the  permanganate ;  the  solution  is  filtered  through  asbestos^ 
and  carefully  preserved  out  of  contact  with  organic  matter. 

To  graduate  this  solution,  about  15  grs.  of  piano- wire  (accurately  weighed) 
are  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion divided  (by  measure)  into  two  equal  parts ;  one  of  these  is  introduced  into 
a  large  fiask,  and  diluted  with  about  twenty  ounces  of  water ;  the  solution  of 
pennanganate  is  now  added  from  a  burette,  very  gradually,  and  with  constant 
shaking,  until  a  pale  rose  color  pervades  the  liquid ;  the  operation  is  repeated, 
even  more  carefully,  with  the  sectmd  portion  of  the  iron-solution,  and  the  num- 
ber of  measures  of  permanganate  which  are  necessary  to  oxidize  100  grs.  of  iron 
ealonlated  from  the  mean  of  the  two  experiments. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  such  a  strength  that 
about  1000  grain  measures  correspond  to  10  grs.  of  iron. 

The  action  of  a  solution  of  permanganic  acid  upon  (proto-)  chloride  of  iron  in 
pvesence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  in  the  following  equation : — 

Mn,O,+10FeCl+7HCl=2MnCl+5Fe.Cl,-f7HO. 

We  have  now  to  obtain  the  iron  in  a  state  of  solution,  which  is  effected  by 
lioiling  about  15  grs.  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  with  hydrochloric  or  nitro* 
hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  its  nature ;  if  the  latter  be  employed,  the  solution 
Bast  be  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochlorie  acid  to  expel  the  nitric  acid, 
die  residue  being  afterwards  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is 
Aen  boiled  with  a  little  concentrated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  until  it  has 
acquired  a  pale  green  color,  and  the  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  has  disappeared ; 
in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  reduced  to  (proto-) 
ehloride. 

If  arsenic  or  copper  be  present  in  the  ore,  it  is  better  to  effect  this  reduo- 
tion  by  boiling  with  a  little  line  (free  from  iron),  and  to  filter  off  the  reduced 
netala. 

The  solution  of  iron  is  largely  diluted  with  (about  30  ounces  of)  water  in  a 
oapaoious  flask,  and  the  permanganate-solution  gradually  added  from  the  burette 
in  the  manner  above  described.  Since  we  know  the  number  of  measures  of  tlie 
■olution  required  to  peroxidize  100  grs.  of  iron,  we  have  only  to  calculate  by  a 
proportion  the  amount  of  metal  present  in  the  ore. 

This  method  is  very  convenient,  expeditious,  and  accurate,  but  unfortunately 
the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  gradually  decomposed  when  kept,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  graduate  the  solution  afresh  before  every  series  of  deter- 
minations. 

If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  def/ree  of  oxidation  in  which  the  iron  exists  in 
•  the  ore,  we  may  make  one  determination  according  to  the  above  directions,  and 
another  in  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  ore,  without  adding  any  reducing 
agent  The  first  operation  gives  the  total  quantity  of  iron  present,  and  the 
aecondy  that  which  existe  as  (prot-)  oxide;  by  difference,  of  course,  we  obtain  the 
amount  of  sesquioxide.* 

>  Penny  has  proposed  a  method  for  the  determination  of  iron  in  ores,  which  consists  in 
reducing  the  sesqaioxide.  as  above,  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  in  adding  to  the  diluted 
bydrochloric  solution,  a  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  ft*om  a 
burette,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  blue  or  green  color  with  a  drop  of 
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The  determination  of  the  day,  mndy  toaieVf  ZtW,  and  maffnena,  may  lie 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  analysis  of  limestones  (me  p.  602). 

The  carbonic  acid  is  determined  according  to  the  directions  given  at  p.  596. 

Separation  of  the  Oxides  or  Iron  and  Manganese. 

,  Manoanifseous  Spathic  Ibon-Ore. 

§  416.  The  essential  constitnents  of  this  ore  are  carbonates  of  iron  andmangof 
ne^Cj  but  it  ofVen  contains  carbonates  of  lime,  maaneday  &c. 

About  15  grains  of  the  ore  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  iron  pa- 
oxidized  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  sesqoioxide  precipitated  as  sncdnate, 
according  to  the  directions  given  at  p.  686. 

The  manganese  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphide  (fiee  p.  588). 

The  iron  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa. 

The  carbonic  acid  in  spathic  iron  ores  may  be  estimated  as  at  p.  596. 

Crystallized  Sulphate  or  Copper. 
CuO.SO„HO+4Aq. 

§  417.  The  powdered  crystals  are  pressed  between  blotting-paper. 

Determination  of  the  Water  of  Crystallization. — About  20  grains  of  the  aJt, 
in  fine  powder,  are  dried  in  the  water-oven  till  the  weight  ceases  to  vary. 

Determination  of  the  Water  of  Constitution. — ^The  residue  from  the  above 
experiment  is  dried  on  a  sand-bath;  at  about  400^"  F.  (204^.5  G.\  tUl  itswdglit 
ceases  to  vary. 

Determination  of  the  oxide  of  capper,  see  p.  579. 

Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. — About  20  gruns  of  the  salt  are  ft* 
solved  in  water^  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barinm  (p.  592). 

Separation  of  Cadmium  and  Zinc. 

Calamine. 

§  418.  (A  specimen  shmdd  he  selected  which  contains  both  zinc  and  cadmium.) 

The  mineral  may  bo  freed  from  extraneous  moisture  by  drying  in  the  wate^ 
bath. 

A  quantity  of  the  mineral  depending  upon  the  amount  of  cadmium  present,  ii 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  cadmium  precipitated  from  the  highly 
dilute  solution  as  sulphide  (see  p.  581). 

The  zi7ic  is  subsequently  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  carbonate 
(see  p.  589). 

Separation  op  Iron  and  Copper. 

Copper-pyrites. 
Fe^Sg-Cu^S. 

§  419.  15  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  are  treated  with  the  most 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  iu  a  large,  long-necked  flask,  and,  when  the  oxidatioB 
is  less  violent,  beat  is  upplied  until  the  sulphur  separates  in  pure  yellow  glo* 
bules,  which  arc  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

solution  of  ferrlcjanide  of  potassium  upon  a  white  plate.     The  calculation  is  baaed  upon 
the  following  equation:  — 

K0.2Cr03+GFcCl+7HCl=3Feja3+CrjCl,+KCl+7HO. 
Since  the  solution  of  bichromate  may  be  preserTcd  for  any  length  of  time,  this  procett 
would,  in  some  cases,  be  preterablc  to  that  in  ^hich  permanganate  of  potassa  is  used. 


The  snlution  is  evBporaWd  till  the  greater  eioesa  of  nitric  acid  i»  expelled, 
largely  diluted  wiib  waler,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  with  chinride  of 
baHuta.  The  nmount  of  sufpAxr,  ealculatMl  frum  the  Bulphate  of  baryta,  ia 
added  to  that  obtained  by  direct  weighiiig. 

FmDi  the  filtrate,  the  csceee  of  baryta  is  removed  by  Dnlpbaric  acid  (added  in 
very  slight  excess)  and  the  copper  precipitated  as  aalpliide  (p.  679). 

The  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  ia  evaporated  tilt  all  odor  of 
Bulphuretted  hydrogen  has  disappeared,  heated  with  nitric  acid,  to  perozidiig 
the  iron,  which  id  then  precipilsited  as  seaquiosidc,  by  ammonia  (p.  580). 

Tartar  Euetto. 
Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potabsa. 
KO,SbO,.T+  Aq. 
§  420.  About  fifWn  grains  of  the  mlt  are 


tion  acidiGed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  c 
phide  (p.  583). 

The  solution  ia  evaporated,  In  the  usual  mat 
organic  cuatler  is  burot  off,  and  the  potastiam  determined  as  chloride  (p.  691). 


much  water,  the  solu- 
'num^  precipitated  aa  leraul- 


',  to  drynt 


■■  Tin,  Antimonv,  Copper,  and  Bismuth. 
Pewter. 


,  ignited  till  all 

oride(p.  691).         i 

(  ieen  anafyxed  ^^^M 

ins  of  the  alloy,  ^^^| 

d,  in  a  beaker;  ^^^ 

r,  and  the  resi-  n 


I  421.  (A  good  upeexmen  tkould  lie  emp/oyal,  ahi'rh  ktu  jirtt  teen  anafyxed 
qttaHliil'iifly,  awl  Jounil  to  amlnin  Oie  above  mfiah.) 

Determination  of  Tin  and  Auiimonj/  Joinl/y. — Aboat  10  grains  of  the  alloy, 
in  smalt  pieces,  are  oEidiied  with  raoderat«ly  strong  nitric  acid,  in  a  beaker; 
most  of  the  acid  is  evaporated  off,  the  solution  dilated  with  water,  and  the 
due  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water  till  the  washings  are  no  longer 
tinged  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dried,  ignited,  with  precautions,  and  weighed. 

Dt-ln-miHiiliiin  of  Aiitimoiii/. — About  30  grains  of  the  alloy  are  dissolved  in 
bydrochlorJe  acid,  with  addition  of  chlorate  of  potoasa,  and  the  antimony  precipi' 
tat«d  in  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tin  (tee  p.  584.)  The  solution 
should  tirst  be  heated  gently,  till  it  smella  no  longer  of  chlorom  acid.  If  the 
metallic  autimouy  be  calculated  as  SbO,,  and  its  percentage  deducted  from  (ha 
percentage  of  residue  left  by  nitric  acid',  it  will  furnish  the  amount  of  binoxide 
of  lin,  from  which  that  of  the  tin  may  be  calculated. 

The  following  method  haA  recently  been  proposed  by  Hose  for  the  ttpanUion 

The  alloy  is  oiidized  nith  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.4.  The  eicess  of  acid  U 
'  '  9  residual  oxide  heated  to  faint  redness.  It  ia 
^Dsiderable  excess  of  pure 
d  so  much  alcohol,  of  sp. 
volanie  may  be  to  that  of  the  water  as  I  to  3.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  in  order  that  (he  whole  of  the  anti. 
moniate  of  soda  may  be  deposited;  it  is  then  filtered  off  and  washed,  first  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.83,  and  afterwards 
with  a  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  alcohol  of  0.83  and  1  volume  of  water,  until  a 
portion  of  the  filtrate,  after  acidulation  with  sulphuria  acid,  is  no  longer  precipi- 
tated, even  after  some  time,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  recommended  to 
dissolve  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  weak  spirit  employed  for  washing. 
The  filtrate  (containing  the  slannale  of  soda)  is  gently  heated,  to  expel  the 
*whol,  diluted  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by 


expelled  by  evaporaiio 
then  fused  for  some  time  in  a  silver  cruciDie 
hydrate  of  soda.     The  mass  ia  dissolved  in 
gr.  0.83,  is  added,  that  '         ' 
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salphuretted  hydrogen.     The  hisulphide  of  tin  is  eonferted  into  binoxide  Ij 
roasting,  and  weighed. 

The  filter  containing  the  antimoniate  of  Aoda  is  placed,  while  jet  moist,  in  a 
beaker,  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  the  filter 
being  afterwards  washed  with  the  mixture.  The  solution  is  saturated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  pentasulphide  of  antimony  collected  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  washed,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  antimony  in  it  determined  by  reducing  a 
weighed  portion  with  hydrogen  in  a  porcelain  cruciblei  through  the  lid  of  whiek 
a  small  porcelain  tube  passes. 

Should  arsenic  be  present,  it  will  be  contained  in  the  alkaline  solution  as 
arseniate  of  soda.  This  solution  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  any  pre- 
cipitate being  disregarded  and  left  in  the  liquid,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  precipitate  collected  upon  a  weighed 
filter.  The  filtrate  is  heated  with  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  again  sato- 
rated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when,  if  any  sulphide  of  arsenic  be  precipi- 
tated, it  may  be  collected  upon  a  separate  filter,  since  it  contains  no  tin.  lie 
original  precipitate,  containing  the  two  sulphides,  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
A  weighed  portion  of  it  is  afterwards  heated  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, when  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  volatilixed.  The  residual  bisulphide  of  tin 
is  converted  into  binoxide  by  roasting,  and  weighed ;  the  sublimed  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  together  with  the  small  portion  upon  the  other  filter,  b  converted  into 
arsenic  acid  and  determined  (p.  584). 

Determination  of  Copper  and  Bismuth, — About  30  or  40  grs.  of  pewter  ire 
oudized  with  nitric  acid,  as  for  the  determinaUon  of  the  tin  and  antimony,  the 
solution  filtered  off,  and  the  teroxide  of  bismuth  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  in- 
monia,  and  determined  as  at  p.  579. 

The  coj^xr  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  salphuretted  hydrogen,  and  tlie 
sulphide  treated  as  directed  at  p.  579. 

Separation  op  Tin,  Lead,  and  Bismuth. 

Analysis  of  Newton's  Fusible  Alloy. 

§  422.  About  10  grs.  of  the  alloy  arc  oxidized  with  moderately  dilute  nitrie 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  a  coni^iderablc  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  beat 
again  applied,  in  order  that  the  nitrates  of  lead  and  bismuth  may  be  completelT 
dissolved  ;  the  solution  is  allowed  to  subside,  the  residue  of  hinnxidf  of  tin  filtered 
off,  and  treated  as  directed  at  p.  582;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
the  lead  precipitated  as  sulphate  (p.  578),  and  the  bianiuth  determined  in  the 
filtrate,  as  directed  at  p.  579. 

Separation  of  Antimony,  Lead,  and  Bismuth. 

Analysis  of  Type-metal. 

§  423.  About  10  grs.  of  the  alloy  are  completely  oxidixed  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  being  expelled  by  evaporation;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled ;  the  residue  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  blackened  by  sal- 
phuretted hydrogen,  dried,  incinerated  with  the  usual  precautiuns  for  easilj 
reducible  oxides,  and  weighed ;  the  amount  of  antimony  is  then  calculated  from 
the  weight  of  antimonious  acid,  as  at  p.  583. 

The  had  and  bismnfh  may  be  determined  in  the  filtrate  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  analysis  of  Newton's  fusible  metal. 
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Skpabation  of  Tin^  Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc. 

Analysis  of  Brass,  Bronze,  Gun-metal,  &c. 

§  424.  These  alloys  are  liable  to  contain,  not  only  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  but 
also  small  quantities  of  lead ;  the  following  method,  therefore,  will  be  applicable 
to  specimens  containing  any  of  these  metals. 

About  10  grains  of  the  alloy  are  boiled  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  (1 
Tolume  of  concent  acid  and  3  volumes  water)  in  a  beaker  covered  with  an  in- 
verted funnel,  and  the  solution  evaporated  (in  the  same  way)  to  a  small  bulk;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  solution  set  aside  till  the 
residue  has  subsided;  this  residue  consists  of  hinoxide  of  tirij  the  amount  of  which 
18  determined  as  at  p.  582. 

The  filtrate  from  the  binozide  of  tin  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid ; 
a  little  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead  determined  as 
at  p.  578. 

The  filtrate  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sulphide  of  copper  thus  pre- 
dpitated  is  treated  as  directed  in  p.  579. 

The  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  evaporated  considerably, 
to  expel  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  to  concentrate  the  solution,  and  the  zinc 
afterwards  determined  as  basic  carbonate,  according  to  the  directions  given  at  p. 
688. 

Separation  of  Copper.  Zinc,  and  Nickel. 

Analysis  of  German  Silver. 

§  425.  This  alloy  may  be  analyzed  as  follows : — 

About  10  grains  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  till  the 
greater  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  diluted  largely  with  water,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added.  The  solution  is  then  completely 
•aturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  copper  filtered 
off  and  treated  as  at  p.  579.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  evaporated  to  a  small 
Imlk,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  acetate  of  [/otuMsa,  uud  saturated  with 
•nlphuretted  hydrogen;  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  in  filtered  off,  aud  treated 
in  the  manner  directed  at  p.  5>^H.  The  nickel  in  the  filtrate,  which  must  be 
evaporated  to  expel  excess  of  hydrusulphuric  aelJ,  \h  determiued  according  to  p. 

587. 

Separation  of  Tin,  A.ntimonv,  Coppku,  and  LfcAD. 

Hhitannia-mktal. 


Separation  hf  Hilver  and  (.Hipper. 

ANAI.Vblb  OF  Hl'AMOARD  HlLVi;:u. 

R  427    The  an.Iy»i-  of  allu>«  eontuinii.g  only  iiilydr  and  copper  is  very  easily 

ri^S  bv  diUlviuK  i^»«"'  i''  ^f::  rl'  '  J^^-^'J^^^J'-K  ^»|«  -^  as  chloride  (J^ 
S^S^Taod  .ub^^iueiitly  j.m.  .|,..anntf  ihu  n.p^.r  U^m  the  .n^lution  by  pota^ 

Cp.  671^;- 
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The  determination  of  silver  in  alloys  may  be  effected  with  great  rapidi^  and 
liccuracj  by  using  the  standard  solation  of  chloride  of  sodiuniy  that  is^  a  Boh« 
tion;  a  certain  number  of  measures  of  which  will  precipitatei  as  chloride,  a  knowu 
quantity  of  silver. 

The  solation  to  be  analysed  is  mixed  with  some  diluted  nitric  acid,  gentlT 
heated,  and  the  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  gradually  added,  with 
frequent  agitation,  until  a  drop  fails  to  produce  a  fresh  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver ;  the  number  of  measures  of  solution  which  have  been  used  is  then  reid 
off,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  calculated: 

Separation  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper. 

Analysis  of  Standard  Gold. 

§  428.  The  analysis  of  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  the  moist  way,  if 
attended  with  some  difficulty. 

The  general  method  consists  in  laminating  the  alloy,  and  boiling  with  nitn* 
hydrochloric  acid ;  if  the  metal  becomes  coated  with  chloride  of  silver,  it  mml 
be  carefully  removed,  and  treated  with  ammonia,  so  asto  expose  a  fresh  metallic 
surface,  the  ammoniacal  solution  being  afterwards  neutralised  with  hydroehlono 
acid,  and  added  to  the  solution  in  aqua  rtyia;  the  residual  chloride  of  nitfer  it 
collected,  and  treated  as  at  p.  576. 

The  solution  containing  the  gold  and  copper  is  evaporated  to  dryness  od  s 
water- bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporated,  to 
expel  all  nitric  acid ;  it  is  then  redissolvod  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  boiled  for  some  time  with  oxalic  acid ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted 
from  the  precipitated  ffoid,  the  latter  washed  with  a  little  ammonia,  to  remore 
any  oxalate  of  copper,  then,  with  water,  transferred  to  a  weighed  capsule,  diied 
in  an  air-bath,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  copper  may  be  determined  in  the  solution  by  precipitating  with  sulphont^ 
ted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  converting  the  sulphide  into  oxide  (p.  579). 

Amalgams. 

Separation  of  Mercury  and  Zinc. 

§  429.  The  amalgam  used  for  electrical  machines  may  be  analysed  for  practice. 

Fifteen  grains  of  the  amalgam  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated with  hydrochloric  acid,  on  a  water-bath,  till  all  free  nitric  acid  is  expelled, 
and  the  mercury  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (p.  577). 

The  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  mercury  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  to 
expel  excess  of  acid,  and  the  zinc  precipitated  as  basic  carbonate  (p.  588). 

Separation  of  Mercury  and  Tin. 

§  430.  Amalgam  of  tin  may  be  analyzed  by  a  process  similar  to  the  above, 
the  tin  being  determined  as  binoxidc  (p.  58*2),  and  the  mercury  precipitated  u 
sulphide  (p.  577),  or  the  mercury  may  be  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  tin  con- 
verted into  binoxide  by  roasting. 

Separation  op  Arsenic,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Iron. 

Speiss-cobalt. 

§431.  This  substance  contains  arsenic,  cohalfy  nickel,  \ron,9ulphur,  andMltca. 
Since  the  arsenic  exists  in  very  large  proportion,  it  is  well  to  determine  it  in 
a  separate  quantity. 

Determination  of  Arsenic. — About  10  grs.  of  the  finely  powdered  substanee 
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tie  boiled  in  a  large  flask,  with  conccDtrated  nitric  acid,  till  no  further  .action 
takes  place.  The  solation  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  mixed  with  excess  of 
ammonia  and  digested  with  colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  digestion  should  be  conducted  in  a  flask.  The 
aolnUon  is  filtered  off,  and  the  residue  washed  with  water  containing  colorless 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  (If  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  were  employed,  some 
snlphide  of  nickel  might  be  dissolved.)  The  filtrate  is  decomposed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  ot pentatulphide  of  arsenic  treated  as  at 
p.  584. 

If  this  precipitate  should  contain  any  sulphide  of  nickel  or  of  copper,  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  warm  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  with  acetic  acid. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  arsenic  consists  in  expelling  the  excess  of 
ftcid  from  the  nitric  solution  by  cvaponition ;  diluting  largely  with  water,  reduc- 
ing the  arsenic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  evaporating  the  excess  of  the  latter,  and 
determining  the  arsenic  as  tersulphide  (p.  684). 

The  treatment  with  sulphurous  and  hydrosulphuric  acids  must,  however,  be 
repeated  several  times,  until  no  more  arsenic  is  separated. 

Determination  of  Sulphur, — About  20  grains  of  the  substance  are  boiled  with 
the  strongest  nitric  acid,  until  the  sulphur  is  either  completely  oxidized,  or  till 
tbe  excess  is  separated  in  clear  yellow  globules;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with 
water  and  passed  through  a  weiched  filter. 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  from 
which  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  calculated. 

The  undissolved  residue  (sulphur  and  silica)  is  dried  at  212^  F.  and  weighed; 
it  is  then  ignited  in  the  usual  manner,  when  the  sulphur  is  volatilized  and  may 
be  estimated  from  the  loss. 

Determinatifm  of  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Co6a//.— About  15  or  20  grs.  of  the  ore 
•re  carefully  roasted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  to  expel  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
sulphur  and  arsenic.  The  roasted  ore  is  then  treated  as  before,  with  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  digested  with  concentrated  hydro- 
ohloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  Tbe  filtrate  is  saturated  with 
salphurous  acid,  digested  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  evaporated  to  expel 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place;  this  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
mi  is  repeated,  until  the  odor  no  longer  disappears  after  digestion  for  a  short 
time.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed.  The  filtrate  is  again  treated, 
is  the  same  way,  with  sulphurous  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  as  long  as  any 
arsenic  is  separated.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  then  concentrated  by  evapo- 
rstion,  and  the  iron  separated  as  succinate  (or  benzoate)  as  directed  p.  607. 

For  the  separation  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  the  solution  (free  from  WMf 
arsenic,  &c.),  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  mixed  with  a  dilvte 
■dation  of  chloride  of  lime,  to  which  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  has  baea 
added,  by  which  the  chloride  of  oobalt  is  entirely  converted  into  sesauiehlonde. 
A  thin  cream  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  then  added  in  excess,  and  the  ■»*»*'n* 
digested,  in  the  cold,  with  frequent  agitation,  for  at  least  24  hours.  Tbe  fiiaiw! 
remains  in  solution  as  chloride,  while  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  in  tbe  form  it 
sesquiozide,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter  and  thoroughly  washed;  tli«r  fliMf  • 
tlien  placed  in  a  capacious  beaker,  and  covered  with  water,  to  whieb  hy^xwum^ 
acid  must  be  added  from  time  to  time,  until  tbe  precipitate  is  entirely  ftiswiiiii. 
which  may  be  promoted  by  gently  heating;  the  solution  is  sepanksd  Itms  h^ 
filter-paper  (which  must  be  very  thoroughly  washed),  oonoentrsted  y^- 
tion,  mixed  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  saturated  witli 
hydrogen ;  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  cobalt  b  filtered  off  aid 
p.  587. 
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The^solntion  containing  the  chloride  of  nickel  is  conoentrated  bj  eyaporatioQ, 
mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  and  satarated  with  salphuretted  hjdio> 
gen;  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  nickel  being  dissolved  in  nitro-hjdrocblone 
acid,  and  the  nkkd  determined  as  at  p.  587. 

Another  process  for  separating  nickel  and  cobalt,  known  as  L\ehig%  method^ 
is  executed  as  follows.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  afterwards  nearly  neutralized  with  potassa ;  heat  is  then 
applied  until  the  solution  becomes  clear  and  the  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
expelled.  The  cobalt  is  thus  converted  into  cobalticyanidc  of  potassium,  and 
the  nickel  into  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium.  An  excess  of 
freshly  precipitated  well-washed  oxide  of  mercury  is  now  added  to  the  hot  ado* 
tion^  when  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  precipitated,  partly  as  oxide,  partly  as 
cyanide.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  a  short  time,  to  convert  the  nickel  entirdj 
into  oxide^  which  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  when  the 
excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  expelled,  and  oxide  of  nickel  alone  remains. 

The  filtrate  containing  the  cobalt  is  mixed  with  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitated, while  boiling,  with  sulphate  of  copper;^  the  mixture  is  boiled  nodi 
the  precipitated  cobalticyanidc  of  copper  has  become  somewhat  graniilar,  and 
filtered.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  dissolved  in  hydroelilm 
acid  with  a  little  nitric,  the  solution  largely  diluted,  and  the  copper  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  cobalt  precipitated  as  oxide^  by  boiling  with 
potassa^  and  determined  as  usual. 

Determination  of  the  Value  of  Manoanese-ores. 

§  432.  Since  the  natural  oxides  of  manganese  are  used  chiefly  for  the  pr^ 
ration  of  chlorine  in  bleach- works,  it  is  important  that  we  should  possess  some 
ready  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  a  given  amount  of 
the  ore  is  capable  of  eliminating,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add 
consumed,  which  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign  matters  contained 
in  the  ore. 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  chlorine  may  be  liberated  by  a  certain 
amount  of  ore,  about  100  grains  of  the  latter,  in  a  state  of  very  fine  powder,  are 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  bent  tube,  which  con- 
ducts the  chlorine  into  a  weak  solution  of  potassa  contained  in  another  flask; 
care  is  taken  to  evolve  the  whole  of  the  chlorine,  and  the  solution  of  hypochlo- 
rite of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  then  tested  by  a  chlorimetric  pro* 
cess  (p.  615). 

To  ascertain  how  much  hydrochloric  acid  is  consumed  in  the  evolution  of  the 
chlorine,  about  50  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  are  dissolved  at  a  gentle 
heat  in  a  measured  quantity  of  dilute  acid  (of  known  strength),  and  the  excess  of 
acid  remaining  is  then  determined,  after  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  chlorine, 
by  adding  a  standard  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
begins  to  be  formed. 

A  very  neat  method  of  testing  the  ores  of  manganese  is  that  of  Fresenius  and 
Will,  which  consists  in  treating  the  ore  (previously  freed  from  earthy  carbonates 
by  washing  with  dilute  nitric  acid)  with  oxalate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid, 
when  the  oxalic  acid  (C^Og)  is  converted  into  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid,  the  weight 
of  which  is  ascertained  from  the  loss  suffered  by  the  apparatus  (so  constructed 
that  no  aqueous  vapor  shall  be  carried  off). 

*  Wohler  recommends  tho  precipitation  of  the  solution,  nearly  neutralized  irith  nitrie 
acid,  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  ivhich  precipitates  the  mercury  ss 
cobalticyanidc ;  the  latter,  when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  leaves  the  black  interme- 
diate oxide  of  cobalt 
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Eini^e  t!ie  action  of  oziklia  acid  upon  biaoxide  of  man 
of  Gulpburic  auiJ,  'in  represented  by  the  equation 

MnO,+CAHO+HO.SO.=MnO.SO,+2CO,  +  anO, 
every  44  parte  (2  ecis.)  r>f  carbonic  aeid  represent  8  parts  (1  e<i.)  of  avail&ble 
oxygen,  and  con^quently  35.5  parts  (1  tt\.)  qf  chloriue,  vbiob  may  be  elimi- 
naled  by  tbe  sipeuimen. 

Tbc  operation  is  conductecl  exactly  as  the  determinatirin  of  carbonic  acid  in 
an  alkaline  carbonate  (p.  616),  except  that,  instead  of  the  carbonate,  about  20 
grains  of  very  finely -powdered  binoxide  of  mangaocec,  and  twice  as  tnucli  oxalate 
of  poCa^a,  are  placed  in  the  generating  flask.  Tbe  operation  is  continued  until 
DO  more  black  parUcles  of  binoxide  of  manganese  are  visible,  and  at  tbc  oon- 
oliuioD,  air  is  sucked  thraugb  the  flasks  in  the  usual  manner. 

^  Cakvlation. 

K  2C0,      MnO, 

W^  44   ::  48.6   ::    Carbonic  acid  tcalved  :  x 

'  -^  x^  Binoxide  nf  matiganae. 

If  the  ore  contain  any  carbonate  of  lime,  a  weighed  portion  must  tie  waehed 

with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  subsequently  with  water,  dried,  and  the  avail- 

ftble  oxygen  determined  aa  above. 

Ik  Chlorimetrt. 

pH'f  433.  This  name  is  given  to  the  various  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of 

Mnailable  chlorine  contained  in  any  specimen  of  the  chloride  of  lime  of  commerce. 

Tbe  oldest  of  ihcae  methods  oonsiats  iu  ascertainit^  what  weight  of  tbe  spoci- 
men  is  reijuired  to  decolorize  a  given  (|uantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  indigo 
(in  sulphuric  acid),  previously  graduated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  potassa, 
which  ho.^  absorbed  a.  knonn  volume  of  chlorine.  This  method  hiis  been,  bow- 
the  standard  solution  of  indigo  is 


1  determining  the  amount  of  bleach 
i  acid  (AsO,)  into  arsenic  acid 


ever,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned, 
changed  by  keeping. 

A  better  cblorimelric  process  consists 
necessary  (o  convert  a  known  quautity  of 
(AsO,). 

A  Bljindard  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  about  140 
grains  of  the  pure  acid  in  a  iiith;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  tbe  aid  of  heat, 
»nd  adding  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  bring  the  volume  to  10,01)0  grain 
measures;  if  the  operator  be  competent  to  determine  the  amount  of  arsenious 
&cid  in  a  given  volume  of  this  solution,  it  will  be  found  the  best  course ;  but 
otherwise,  the  weight  of  the  arseniims  acid  originally  employed,  and  thd  volume 
of  the  solution  ultimately  prepared  from  it,  should  be  aceuraiely  determined,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  of  known  atreagth. 

About  tiO  grains  of  a  fair  specimen  of  the  b leaching- powder- aro  triturated  in 
a  mortar  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  larger  quantity  being  afterwards  add- 
ed ;  the  solution  is  then  rapidly  filtered,  the  mortar  being  carefully  rinsed,  and 
the  filter  washed  with  cold  water  tilt  the  washings  do  not  bleach  solution  of  in- 
digo.    The  volume  of  tbe  filtered  solution  is  then  accurately  determiued. 

Aboat  1000  grains  of  the  staodard  solution  of  arsenious  acid  are  measured 
into  a  beaker,  mixed  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
colored  will)  a  little  solution  of  indigo;  a  burette  is  then  filled  up  with  the  solu- 
tion of  Llftick  prepared  as  above,  and  this  solution  added  to  that  of  arsenious 
acid,  with  constant  stirriog,  until  tbc  color  of  tbe  indigo-solution  disappears, 
ahowing  ihat  an  excess  of  chlorine  has  been  added.  Tbe  number  of  volumes  of 
solution  of  cbloHde  of  lime  necessary  to  effect  this  is  then  observeil,  and  the 
-^luount  of  tbe  original  bleach ing-powder  to  which  they  correspond  calculalwl 
ft^|iroportion;  tbe  amount  of  arsenious  acid  employed  being  likeirise 


i 


ilalwl  by      ^J 
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the  anantity  of  svailable  oblorine  present  in  the  bleaching-powder  is  caleolated 
according  to  the  equation 

AsO,+2HO+Cl,=A80,+2HCn, 

bj  which  it  will  be  seen  that  99  parts,  or  one  equivalent,  of  arsenioos  add  eX' 
respond  to  71  parts,  or  two  equivalents,  of  available  chlorine.^ 

99  :  71  : :  Arsenious  acid  employed  :  x 
X  asB  Availahfe  chlorine. 

The  method  most  commonly  used,  however,  for  determining  the  value  of  spe- 
cimens  of  bleaching-powder,  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  latter  which  ii 
required  to  peroxidize  a  known  weight  of  the  green  sulphate  of  iron. 

Pure  crystals  of  the  sulphate  are  powdered  and  dried,  by  pressure  betweea 
folds  of  blotting  paper ;  about  50  grains  of  the  powder  are  accurately  weighed, 
and  dissolved  in  about  1000  grain-measures  of  cold  water ;  the  solution  is  then 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution  of  bleachinff-powder,  prepared  as  in  the  last  method,  is  thea 
poured  from  a  burette  into  the  liquid,  until  the  latter  ceases  to  give  a  blue  pie* 
cipitate  in  a  drop  of  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (placed  on  a  white 
plate),  showing  that  all  the  oxide  of  iron  has  been  converted  into  sesquioxide. 
The  amount  of  bleaching-powder  employed  is  then  calculated,  and  the  availibk 
chlorine  deduced  according  to  the  equation 

2(FeO.S03) + HO.SO,-f  Cl«Fe,0, 8S0,+  HCl, 

by  which  we  see  that  278  parts,  or  2  eqs.,  of  crystalliied  sulphate  of  iron  (FeOi 
S0,H0+6Aq)  correspond  to  35.5  parts,  or  1  eq.,  of  chlorine.' 

278  :  85.5  : :  Sulphate  o/  inm  employed  :  x 
X  ^  Available  chlorine. 

Alkalimetry. 

Fiff  78  §  ^^^*  ^®  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  available  alkali 
cofftained  in  various  specimens  of  commercial  potash  and  soda  are  known 
by  the  name  of  alkalimetry.  We  shall  first  consider  the  valuation  of 
potash,  and  subsequently  the  modifications  necessary  in  the  case  of 
soda. 

The  older  alkalimetrical  process  consists  in  ascertaining  how  many 
measures  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength  arc  required  to 
neutralize  a  given  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  For  this  purpose  a 
test-acid  is  first  prepared  by  mixing  about  1000  grs.  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol 
with  about  10,000  grs.  of  water ;  this  acid  is  graduated  in  the  following 
manner ;  about  20  grs.  of  perfectly  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda  are 
accurately  weighed  and  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  is  colored  blue 
with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  litmus,  and  the  test4icid  slowly  added 
from  a  graduated  burette,  the  liquid  being  constantly  stirred.  The 
first  addition  of  acid  merely  converts  the  carbonate  of  soda  into  bioar- 
bonate  ;  carbonic  acid  is  afterwards  liberated,  and  colors  the  litmas 
wine-red,  but  when  an  excess  of  acid  is  added,  a  bright  red  tint  is  pro- 
duced, which  indicates  that  the  operation  is  completed.  Having  now 
observed  the  number  of  measures  of  dilute  acid  employed,  we  have  only 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  real  acid  which  they  contain. 

*  Penot  has  modified  this  process.  He  dissoWes  4.44  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  and  IS 
part43  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  and  adds  this  solution,  from  a  burette, 
to  the  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  liquid  no  longer  protluees 
a  blue  color  upon  a  test-paper  impregnated  with  1  part  of  iodine,  7  parts  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  8  parts  of  starch,  heated  with  water  until  the  blue  color  has  dis- 
appeared. 

'  Miiller  has  proposed  a  new  method  for  the  Taluation  of  chloride  of  lime.     A  standard 
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NaO.CO^     50, 

53     :    40  ::  20  gra.  :  x, 

where  x  represents  the  weight  of  80^  ooDtained  in  the  numher  of  measures  of 
teet-aeid  employed.  In  making  use  of  this  acid  in  alkalimctrical  determinations, 
it  will  only  he  necessary  to  remember  that  1  eq.  or  40  partd  by  weight  of  SO,, 
'oorrespond  to  1  eq:  or  47  parts  by  weight  of  available  potassa,  or  31  parts  by 
weight  of  available  soda. 

In  order  to  test  the  carbonate,  a  fair  sample  (about  30  grs.)  is  dissolved  in 
water,  filtered,  if  necessary,  taking  care  to  wash  the  filter,  and  the  solution 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  above  described  for  the  solution  of  carbo* 
nate  of  soda ;  the  amount  of  available  potassa  present  may  then  be  calculated 
from  the  number  of  measures  of  acid  employed. 

This  process  is  very  simple,  but  liable  to  iuaccuracy  from  various  sources;  thus, 
the  sulphide  of  potassium  which  is  generally  contained  in  crude  potashes  nea- 
tralises  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  thus  indicating  too  large  an  amount  of  alkali. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  specimen  examined  would 
give  rise  to  error. 

The  alkalimctrical  method  of  Fresenius  and  Will  is  far  more  accurate  than  the 
above,  though  less  easy  of  execution.  It  consists  in  decomposing  the  alkaline 
oarbonate  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  an  apparatus  so  constructed  that  the 
eirbonio  acid  evolved  passes  through  oil  of  vitriol,  and  therefore  carries  off  no 
moisture  with  it,  so  that  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus  after  the  operation 
represents  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  was  present  in  the  carbonate  exa- 
mined. If  any  sulphide  of  potassium  be  present  in  the  specimen,  a  little  ehro« 
mate  of  potassa  is  added,  to  oxidize  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  liberated ; 
of  course,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  would  also  give  rise  to  error  in  this 
process,  but,  in  such  a  case,  a  combination  of  the  two  alkalimctrical  methoda 
wonld  be  advantageous. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  this  process  consists  of  two  flasks  (Fig.  78),  the 
generator  A,  which  should  be  capable  of  containing  about  three  fluidounees,  and 
the  dryingjlaik  B,  of  about  two  ounces  capacity; 
their  necks  should  not  be  very  wide.  The  genera  ting- 
flask  is  fitted  with  a  very  sound  cork,  a,  furnished  with 
two  rather  narrow  tubes,  one  of  which,  6,  is  straight, 
and  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  while 
the  other,  <*,  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  so  as  to 
form  two  limbs  of  unequal  length,  the  iiiorter  of 
which  merely  passes  through  the  cork  of  the  gcne- 
lator,  while  the  loneer  reaches  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dryifig-flask;  wrough  the  cork  of  the  latter,  an- 
other straight  tube,  e?,  is  inserted,  which  must  only 
project  a  little  into  Uie  flask.  The  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  tube  between  the  two  limbs  should  be  of 
such  a  length  that  the  flasks  which  it  connects  may  almost  touch  each  other. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  a  specimen  of  alkali  with  this  apparatus, 
an  accurately  weighed  quantity  (20  or  30  grs.)  is  shaken  out  of  the  weighing- 
bottle  into  the  generating-flask,  where  it  is  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
water;  the  generator  is  then  connected  with  the  drying-flask,  which  is  about 

solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  graduated  by  ascertaining  how  many  measures  are  re- 
quired to  decolorize  a  solution  of  sesquicliloride  of  iron,  of  known  strength,  to  which  a 
Utile  salphocyanide  of  potassium  has  been  added.  A  measured  quantity  of  the  tin-solu- 
tion is  treated  with  the  solution  of  a  given  amount  of  chloride  of  lime,  nnd  the  amount  of 
tin  remaining  unconverted  into  bichloride  is  then  determined  by  means  of  the  above  iron- 
aolation.  Since  the  tin  corresponds,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  to  the  available  ohlorinei 
the  calcolatioD  is  very  simple. 
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three  parts  filled  with  coDcentrated  sulphuric  acid.   In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  apparatus  is  perfectly  air-tight,  the  straight  tube  a  of  the  gcnerating-flask  ii 
closed  with  a  little  plug  of  wax,  and  a  few  bubbles  of  air  are  sucked  out  of  the 
apparatus  through  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube  fitted  on  to  the  straight  tube  dd 
the  washing  flusk.     If,  when  the  suction  is  discontinued,  the  sulphuric  acid  riies 
in  the  longer  limb  of  the  bent  tube,  and  retains  its  level  for  a  minute  or  tm^ 
the  apparatus  is  tight,  but  should  it  fall  gradually,  the  corks  must  be  carefullj 
inserted  a  little  further  into  the  necks,  and,  if  this  f«il,  they  must  be  replaced 
by  fresh  eorks.     When  the  operator  is  assured  of  the  efficiency  of  the  apparaUis, 
the  caoutchouc  tube  is  removed,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  arrangement  earefiilly 
determined.  The  caoutchouc  tube  is  then  replaced,  and  suction  applied  as  before, m 
as  to  i-urefy  the  air  in  the  generator,  thus  allowing  the  pressure  of  the  external  air 
to  force  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  over  when  the  suction  is  discontinued; 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  force  over  too  much  acid  at  first ;  the  contact  of  ths 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  the  generator  gives  rise  to  i 
sudden  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  absorbed  by  tlia 
undecomposed  carbonate,  which  it  converts  into  bicarbonate ;  when  the  actios 
appears  to  have  ceased,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  acid  is  drawn  over,  and  thb  ii 
repeated  at  intervals  as  long  as  it  produces  effervescence,  the  quantity  of  teil 
being  regulated  according  to  the  passage  of  the  bubbles  through  the  salphsno 
acid.     At  the  end  of  the  operation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  is  forced  oter, 
so  as  to  heat  the  contents  of  the  generating-flask  considerably,  in  order  that  the 
last  traces  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled ;  the  wax-stopper  is  then  removed 
from  the  straight  tube  of  the  generator  (vrnd  placed  upon  the  cork  of  the  latter, 
so  that  it  may  be  weighed,  as  before,  with  the  apparatus),  and  air  slowly  sucked 
through  the  drying- flask  (for  about  five  minutes)  as  long  as  it  tastes  of  carbonie 
acid.     It  will  be  obvious,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  so  maeh 
acid  should  be  placed  in  the  drying-flask  that  enough  may  be  now  left  to  effieol 
the  exsiccatioD  of  the  gas  which  passes. through  it;  this  requires  especial  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  the  higher  temperature  of  the  generating- flask,  which  pn^ 
motes  the  vaporization  of  the  water. 

The  apparatus  in  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.     The  difference  between 
the  two  weighings  gives  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

Calculation. 

CO^     KO.CO^    NaO.CO^ 
22     :     69     or     53  : :  Low  oftoeiyht :  x 
X  =  Wcitjlit  of  carbonate  ofpotassa  or  oftoda. 

The  amount  of  available  alkali  contained  in  any  specimen  of  the  carhonatt  of 
soda  may  be  ascertained  by  the  methods  just  described ;  should  tlie  specimen  to 
be  examined  contain  any  hydrate  of  soda,  its  amount  may  be  ascertained  by 
making  two  (Icterniinations  of  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  method  of  f*rcse- 
nius  and  Will,  one  determination  being  made  with  the  original  alkali,  the  other 
with  a  weighed  portion  which  has  been  moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  ignited,  in  order  to  convert  the  hydrate  of  soda  into  carbonate ;  of  course, 
the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  last  experiment  will  correspond  to  the  amount 
of  hydrate  of  soda  present. 

If  the  soda  to  bo  examined  contain  much  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  necess-nry  to 
separate  it  before  estimating  the  carbonic  acid ;  this  may  be  effected  by  eshaust- 
ing  a  known  weight  of  the  specimen  with  water,  filtering  from  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  taking  care  to  wash  the  filter,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  washings  to 
dryness ;  the  dry  residue  may  be  employed  for  the  determination  of  carbonie  acid. 

The  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  hyposulphide  of  soda  in  a  specimen  of 
the  carbonate  may  be  aseertuined  by  dissolving  in  water,  rendering  the  solution 
slightly  yellow  with  a  few  drops  of  bichromate  of  potassa^  adding  excess  of  by- 
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droeblorio  add,  and  gently  heating;  if  either  of  these  salts  be  present,  the 
solution  will  assame  a  green  color ;  in  the  process  of  Fresenios  and  Will,  it  is 
recommended,  if  the  alkali  contain  much  salphide  of  sodium  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  to  introduce  a  little  chromate  of  potassa  into  the  flask  from  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved,  in  order  to  oxidize  these  salts,  and  convert  them  into  sul- 
phate of  soda.  If  much  chloride  of  sodium  bo  present,  the  excess  of  chromio 
acid  will  give  rise  to  a  disengagement  of  chlorine  from  this  salt ;  this  chlorine, 
being  evolved  as  gas,  will,  of  course,  add  to  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus, 
and  thus  increase  the  apparent  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  may  be  mixed  with 
a  little  chlorate  of  potassa,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  geutly 
iffnited  ;  in  this  way,  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  be 
mnverted  into  sulphates,  and  the  carbonic  acid  may  now  be  determined  in  the 
residue  without  the  use  of  chromate  of  potassa. 

ACIDIMETRT. 

Determination  of  the  strength  of  a  specimen  of  Dilute  Nitric  Acid  (HONO5). 

§  435.  A  weighed  or  measured  portion  of  the  acid  is  tinged  with  litmus,  and 
cautiously  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  of  known  strength 
(see  Alkalimetry,  §  484),  added  from  a  burette,  until  the  clear  red  color  gives 
place  to  the  wine-red  tint  caused  by  free  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  real  acid 
18  then  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  employed. 

2.  A  more  accurate  method  consists  in  placing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  acid 
in  the  gcnerating-flask  of  a  Fresenius  and  Will's  apparatus,  and  suspending,  by 
means  of  a  horsehair,  a  small  bottle  containing  more  bicarbonate  of  soda^  than 
is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid  employed.  When  the  apparatus  is  arranged 
and  weighed,  as  usual,  the  acid  is  gradually  rinsed  into  the  bicarbonate,  until  no 
more  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  when  the  generating-flask  is  heated  to  abimt  130^ 
If.,  air  drawn  through  in  the  usual  manner,  as  long  as  it  tastes  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  apparatus  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

Every  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  correspond  to  one  equivalent 
of  real  acid  in  the  sample  analyzed. 

This  method  is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  other  dilute 
acids. 

Analysis  op  Gunpowder. 

§  436.  I.  Determination  of  Moisture. — About  20  grains  of  the  powder,  very 
finely  pulverized,  are  expos^  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo,  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  the  moisture  may  be  determined  by  exposing  the  pow- 
der to  the  temperature  of  the  water-oven,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  A  slight 
excess  is  generally  obtained  by  this  method,  since  a  small  portion  of  the  sulphor 
in  the  powder  is  expelled,  together  with  the  moisture. 

II.  Dtterminatfon  of  Nitre. — The  dried  powder  is  transferred  to  a  small 
beaker,  in  which  it  is  drenched  with  about  three  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  allowed 
to  digest  for  some  time  upon  a  sand-bath  at  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  then  thrown 
upon  a  filter  of  known  weight,  previously  moistened,  and  is  washed  with  hot 
water,  until  a  drop  of  the  filtrate,  which  must  be  carefully  collected,  D^aves  no 
residue  when  evaporated  upon  platinum  foil.  The  filter  and  residue  are  then 
dried  in  the  water-oven  (or,  still  better,  in  vncuo),  until  their  weight  is  constant. 
The  difference  in  weight  between  the  residue  (minus  the  weight  of  the  filter) 
and  the  powder  employed,  will  represent  the  amount  of  nitre. 

1  This  must  be  perfectly  free  firom  carbonate. 
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To  control  this  result,  the  filtrate  and  washings,  obtained  as  aboTe  directed, 
are  carefully  concentrated  in  a  porcelain-dish,  at  a  moderate  heat,  upon  a  sand 
or  air-bath,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  weighed  platinum  (or  porcelain)  cap- 
sule, and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  ;  the  residue  is  then  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  300^  F.  (149^  C.))  in  sn  air-bath,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
The  quantity  of  nitre  is  thus  determined  directly. 

III.  Determination  of  Sulphur. — This  ingredient  may  either  be  determined 
directly,  or  by  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  dry  powder,  upon  its  removal. 

Direct  Determination, — 1.  About  20  grains  of  the  dried  powder  are  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  (or  of  potassa),  about  20  grains 
of  nitre,  and  80  grains  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  are  then  added,  thb  whole 
intimately  mixed,  and  then  submitted  to  fusion  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  ope- 
ration being  conducted,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the  fused  mass,  in 
the  manner  directed  at  p.  599. 

2.  A  tube  of  hard  glass,  provided  with  two  bulbs,  is  accurately  weighed; 
about  20  grains  of  dried  powder  are  introduced  into  one  of  the  bulbs,  and  the 
weight  of  the  tube  and  powder  noted  (the  difference  between  the  two  weighli 
will  represent  the  amount  of  powder  employed).  The  extremity  of  the  tnbe 
nearest  to  the  bulb  containing  the  powder  is  then  attached  to  an  apparatus  in 
which  dry  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  A  slow  current  of  gas  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  tube ;  as  soon  as  the  atmospheric  air  is  completely  expelled,  the 
bulb  containing  the  powder  is  moderately  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when 
the  sulphur  will  vaporize,  and  pass  over  into  the  second  bulb,  where  it  will  again 
condense ;  the  space  of  tube  between  the  two  bulbs  must  be  warmed  with  the 
spirit-lamp  from  to  time,  to  prevent  any  sulphur  from  condensing  there.  When 
no  more  sulphur  is  expelled  from  the  powder,  which  is  finally  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature approaching  dull  redness,  the  tube  is  allowed  to  become  nearly  cool ;  it 
IS  then  carefully  cut  with  a  very  sharp  file  between  the  two  bulbs,  and  ttdi 
part  is  afterwards  weighed,  cleaned  out,  and  reweighed.  The  amount  of  sulphur 
found  in  the  second  bulb  should  correspond,  within  the  limits  of  error  (0.5  per 
cent,  loss),  to  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  final  weight  of  the  powder. 

A  slight  loss  of  sulphur  by  this  method  is  unavoidable,  small  portions  being 
carried  off  mechanically  by  the  current  of  hydrogen,  if  ever  so  slow,  while  a 
small  quantity  is  also  converted  into  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

15y  adopting  the  following  modification  of  this  method,  very  accurate  results 
may,  however,  be  arrived  at: — 

Instead  of  a  tube  with  two  bulbs,  one  of  rather  wider  bore,  about  8  inches  in 
length)  is  employed,  provided  with  only  one  bulb,  at  about  2  inches  from  one 
extremity  of  the  tube.  A  small  plug  of  dry  asbestos  having  been  introduced 
into  the  long  arm  of  the  tube,  about  ^  inch  distant  from  the  bulb,  the  former  is 
filled  with  thin  filaments  of  dry  bright  copper,  or  of  the  finely  divided  metal, 
reduced  from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen.  The  tube  is  then  accurately  weighed,  the 
dried  powder  (from  which  the  nitre  has  been  removed)  introduced  into  the  bulb, 
and  the  weight  again  ascertained  (the  difference  will  give  the  amount  of  powder 
employed).  The  operation  is  then  conducted  as  before,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  copper  is  first  raised  to  a  red  heat,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature, 
before  the  sulphur  is  expelled  from  the  powder.  The  sulphur- vapor,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  heated  metal,  will  at  once  combine  with  it,  and  no  loss  what- 
ever is  sustained.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  and  the  tube  is  cooled 
down  sufficiently  to  be  handled  without  inconvenience,  it  is  carefully  cut  between 
the  asbestos-plug  and  the  bulb;  the  latter,  containing  the  charcoal,  is  then 
placed  on  the  balance  while  warm,  and  rapidly  weighed ;  the  loss  of  weight 
expresses  the  amount  of  sulphur,  which  may  also  be  directly  inferred  from  tho 
increase  of  weight  of  the  tube  containing  the  copper. 

Indirevt  Determination. — A  weighed  portion  of  the  dry  residue  of  OBrbon  tad 
sulphur  left  on  extracting  the  powder  with  water,  is  introdmad  into  a 
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flaaky  and  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  of 
sodium,  or  of  sulphite  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  re- 
moved. The  carbon  is  then  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed,  dried 
in  a  water-oven,  and  weighed;  the  difference  between  this  weight  and  that  of 
the  original  residue  of  carbon  and  sulphur  indicates  the  amount  of  the  latter, 
which  must  now  be  calculated  for  so  much  of  this  residue  as  would  be  furnished 
bj  100  parts  of  gunpowder;  the  result  is  the  percentage  of  sulphur. 

The  alkaline  sulphides  or  sulphites  employed  to  dissolve  the  sulphur  must  be 
perfectly  free  from  caustic  alkali,  since  the  latter  is  capable  of  attacking  char- 
coal which  has  not  been  very  thoroughly  charred.  A  mixture  of  bisulphide  of 
oarbon  and  alcohol  may  also  bo  employed  to  extract  the  sulphur. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  indirect  method  are  invariably  too  low,  since  the 
extraction  of  the  sulphur  is  never  complete. 

IV.  Determination  of  Carbon. — The  amount  of  this  constituent  will  have 
been  ascertained  by  difference,  and  controlled  by  direct  weighing  in  the  pre- 
ceding determinations.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  especially  when  charbon 
roux  has  been  employed,  to  determine  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
charcoal;  this  is  effected  by  burning  a  weighed  quantity  with  oxide  of  copper 
in  the  manner  to  be  described  in  a  future  part  of  the  work,  under  the  head  of 
Ofganic  Analysis. 

Analysis  of  Insoluble  Silicates. 

Analysis  of  Glass. 

§  437.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  glass  to  be  examined  should 
be  first  reduced  to  the  most  minute  state  of  division ;  this  is  effected  by  leviga- 
tion,  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  86. 

The  general  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  analysis  of  glass  containing  lead 
differs  necessarily  somewhat  from  that  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  other 
kinds  of  glass.  By  the  following  methods,  all  ordinary  constituents  of  glass 
may  be  determined;  if  the  specimen  tp  be  examined  contain  any  of  the  more 
rarely  occurring  bases,  these  may  be  readily  determined,  according  to  the  appro- 
priate methods. 

Analym  of  GIom  containwg  no  Lend, — From  20  to  30  grains  of  the  finely- 
powdered  glass,  which  bus  been  first  thoroughly  dried,  are  mixed  in  a  platinum 
crucible  of  sufficient  capacity,  with  from  3.5  to  4  times  that  weight  of  pure, 
dried,  and  finely-powdered  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  may  be  effected  by 
stirring  with  a  small  glass  rod,  rounded  at  the  extremity;  this  stirring  must  bo 
continued  until  the  mixture  appears  perfectly  uniform ;  any  particles  adhering 
to  the  rod  may  afterwards  be  carefully  removed  into  the  crucible  by  means  of  a 
]Mgeon's  feather.  The  crucible,  having  been  carefully  closed,  is  placed  in  a 
moderate  sized  Hessian  crucible,  into  which  has  been  tightly  pressed  a  quantity 
of  calcined  magnesia  sufficient  to  fill  it  to  about  one-half;  the  platinum  crucible 
]•  carefully  pressed  into  this  bed  of  magnesia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  firmly 
supported  thereby  on  all  sides ;  it  is  thus  maintained  in  a  secure  position  during 
its  subsequent  exposure  to  a  furuace-hc^at,  and  is  prevented  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  Hessian  crucible,  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  which  it  might  other- 
wise become  attached  during  the  operation.  The  Hessian  crucible  is  now  closed 
with  a  good  cover,  and  placed  upon  a  brick  support  in  an  ordinary  furnace,^ 

^  This  fusion  may  be  more  conyeniently  effected  over  a  good  gas-bamcr,  especially  if 
a  miztore  of  pure  carbonate  of  potiusa  und  soda  be  employed,  and  the  crucible  placed  iu 
a  jaeket.  In  order  to  avoid  violent  effervescence,  the  mixture  should  be  fritted  by  a 
mbUs  heat  for  half  an  hoar,  so  that  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  shall  be  expelled  before 
wa  heat  is  so  fkr  increased  as  to  fuse  the  mass. 
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containiDg  only  a  small  fire;  the  crucible  is  carefully  surrounded  with  coke, and 
the  tcuipemture  then  gradually  raised,  until  the  crucible  has  attained  a  bright 
red  heat,  in  which  state  it  is  maintained  for  nearly  an  hour;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  cool  gradually.     When  tho  temperature  is  sufficiently  low,  the  platinum  cn- 
ciblc  is  removed  and  opened^  (any  adhering  particles  of  magnesia  having  been 
first  carefully  removed  from  the  exterior).     It  is  generally  found  that  portions 
of  the  mass  have  been  thrown  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cover,  by  the  eff€^ 
vescence  occasioned  by  tho  escape  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  fusion ;  both  the 
crucible  with  its  contents  and  the  cover,  are  therefore  introduced  into  a  mode- 
rate-sized beaker,  which  is  then  filled  about  one-third  with  water,  strongly  acidu- 
lated with  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  mouth  of  the  beaker  is  closed  with  t 
light  inverted  funnel,  immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  the  liquid,  to  pre- 
vent any  loss  from  the  effervescence  that  ensues  as  the  fused   mass  comes  in 
contact  with  the  acid ;  the  beaker  is  then  maintained  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  tbe 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  completely  detached.     When  the  glass  under  exaiai- 
nation  contains  much  manganese,  water  alone  mu9t  be  used  for  extracting  the 
fused  mass  from  the  crucible,  since  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  decomposed  faj 
•the  manganic  acid  formed  in  the  fusion,  chlorine  being  evolved,  which  would  aet 
injuriously  on  the  platinum  crucible.     In  such  cases,  after  the  fused  maae  hit 
been  perfectly  removed  from  the  crucible,  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  veiy 
gradually  added  to  the  aqueous  solution.     An  acid  solution  of  the  mass  having 
been  obtained^  (the  crucible  and  lid  being  carefully  removed  from  the  beaker 
and  washed,  over  the  latter,  with  a  little  distilled  water),  it  is  carefully  traiu- 
ferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  an  air-bath,  at  a  mode- 
rate temperature. 

The  residue  obtained  by  this  evaporation  is  moistened,  ishen  cool,  with  ooih 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  some  time.  Water  is  thai 
added,  and  the  insoluble  residue,  which  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  silicic  ictd, 
collected  upon  a  filter,  thoroughly  washed  (the  filtrate  and  washings  being  pr^ 
served),  dried,  ignited  according  to  the  usual  method,  and  weighed.  Sioee 
ignited  silica  is  very  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  gas  evolved  during 
the  incineration  of  the  filter,  it  is  advisable  to  transfer  as  much  of  the  silica  as 
possible  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  in  which  it  is  ignited,  apart  from  the 
filter,  which  is  subseijuently  incinerated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  tbe  ash  being 
afterwards  added  to  the  silica. 

In  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  together  with  the  washings,  obtained  as 
above,  the  various  bases  existing  in  combination  with  the  silicic  acid  in  the  glass, 
with  the  exception  of  the  alkalies,  are  determined. 

This  solution  is  heated  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  peroxidize  any  iron ;  it  is 
then  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to 
retain  the  magnesia  in  solution  (and  also  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  if  there  be 
any),  and  afterwards  with  ammonia  in  excess,  which  precipitates  the  senquioxiJe 
of  iron  and  alumina  together;  this  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed;  it  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  solution  is  then 
digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  a  considerable  excess  of  pure  potassa,  whicli  retains 
the  alumina  in  solution,  while  the  sesf|uioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated.  This  pre- 
cipitate frequently  retains  a  small  portion' of  the  alumina,  and  also  of  the  potassa 

<  If  tlio  glass  contained  manganese,  tbe  fused  mass  obt^iined  as  above  will  possess  a 
bluish  preon  or  greenish  color,  according  to  the  quantity  present. 

*  A  <[uantity  of  the  silicic  aci<l,  in  the  gelatinous  state,  is  generally  suspended  in  the 
solution,  a  portion  only  being  di.<solved  in  the  acid,  unless  a  very  large  excess  of  AlkaliiM 
corhonate  was  employed  \%  the  fusion.  To  ascertain  "whether  the  gloss  baa  been  per- 
fectly decomposed  by  the  fusion,  the  liquid  is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  which  is  allowed 
to  rub  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  beaker;  any  undecomposod  glass  woold  bt 
immediately  indicated  by  a  grating  noise. 
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that  has  been  used  as  precipitant;  it  is  therefore  collected,  and  again  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  excess  of  potassa,^  filtered  off  (the  ti- 
trate, &Q.  being  added  to  the  other  potassa-solution),  and,  after  boing  thoroughly 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed  as  scsquioxide  of  iron  (p.  586).  The  difference 
between  the  weight  of  this  sesquiozide  and  that  of  the  first  precipitate,  would 
give  the  amount  of  alumina  present  in  the  glass,  which  may  al^u  be  directly 
determined  in  the  potassa  solution  from  which  tiic  iron  was  separated  (provided 
the  potassa  employed  was  free  from  alumina)  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitating  the  hydrate  of  alumiuu>by  excess  of  ammonia  (p.  587). 

In  the  solution  from  which  the  alumina  and  scsquioxide  of  iron  have  been 
separated,  the  lime  and  nuu/neaia  are  determined  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
analysis  of  limestones  (p.  603). 

The  alkalies  present  in  the  glass  must,  of  course,  be  determined  in  a  fresh 
portion  ;  the  following  is  the  most  approved  method  : — 

A  flat-bottomed,  cylindrical  box,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  inches 
high,  is  provided  with  a  tightl3'-fitting  leaden  cover.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  about  half  an  inch  of  powdcre<l  fluor-spar,  which 
should  be  free  from  silica  and  galena,  and  to  this  is  added  sufficient  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  thick  paste.  A  weighed  portion,  about  30  grains,  of  the 
finely-powdered  glass,  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  covered  with  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  This  dish  having  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  sup- 
ported upon  a  leaden  ring  of  about  1^  inch  in  height,  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  fluor-spar,  the  cover  is  adjusted,  and  the  box  placed  on  a  sand-bath, 
where  it  is  maintained  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat. 

The  sulphuric  acid  soon  acts  upon  the  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor-spar),  giving 
rise  to  the  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
amnaonia  with  which  the  powdered  glass  is  covered.  The  resulting  fluoride  of 
ammonium  acts  rapidly  on  the  silicic  acid  of  the  glass,  terfluoride  of  silicon  and 
water  being  produced,  and  the  bases  thus  gradually  liberated  from  their  combi- 
nations with  silicic  acid. 

After  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  for  about 
10  or  12  hours,  the  dish  should  be  placed  in  an  air-bath,  its  contents  completely 
dried,  gently  ignited,  until  no  more  fumes  are  evolved,  and  weighed.  The  con- 
tents of  the  dish  are  then  again  moistened  with  ammonia,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion repeated,  until  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
produces  no  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  dry  mass. 

After  the  complete  decomposition,  the  dry  ret^idue,  containing  the  metals  in 
the  form  of  fluorides,  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  little  water  being  subsequently  added,  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  redissolved  in  a  little  water, 
and  heated  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  alkalies, 
until  it  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  from  the  pre- 
cipitate (scsquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia),  the  latter  washed  with  about 
half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  which  is  afterwards  mixed  with  the  filtrate.  The  whole 
solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  free  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  added 
Buflicient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  earths  (baryta  and  lime),  which 
may  be  aided  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  precipitated  carbonates  having  been  fil- 
tered off  and  washed,  the  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  sand-bath  to  a  small  bulk, 
when  it  is  transferred  to  a  weighed  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  an  air-bath,  and  afterwards  very  gradually  ignited,  until  no  more 
fames  are  evolved.     It  is  advisable  to  cover  the  dish  with  a  piece  of  platinum 

*  When  the  quantity  of  scsquioxide  of  iron  present  is  considerable,  nnd  tlmt  of  alumina 
Oomparstively  small,  it  is  necessnry  to  repeat  this  operation  three  or  four  times,  in  orJcr 
to  in"*"  the  perfirat  separation  of  these  two  substances. 
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foil,  ID  order  to  avoid  loss  by  spirting.    The  alkaline  chlorides  should  be  rapidly 
weighed,  whilst  still  rather  warm,  to  prevent  absorption  of  moistnre. 

The  amounts  of  potassa  and  soda  in  these  chlorides  are  determined  as  in  Bo- 
chelle  salt  (p.  602). 

The  older  method  for  the  determination  of  alkalies,  which  is  still  employed  by 
some  chemists,  is  as  follows :-» 

About  20  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  glass  are  intimately  mixed  with  from 
8  to  4  parts  of  dry  hydrate  of  baryta  (which  has  been  carefnlly  tested  for  alb- 
lies),  and  pretty  strongly  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,*  for  aboat  an  honr,  ofer 
a  good  gas-burner.  The  agglutinated  mass  is  then  detached  from  the  crucible, 
by  gently  squecsing  the  latter,  and  treated  in  a  beaker,  with  dilate  hydroehlone 
acid,  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  622.  If  necessary,  the  cmcible  and  its  eoYcr 
may  also  be  immersed  in  the  acid.  The  solution  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  an  air-bath,  the  residue  digested  with  a  little  water,  and  hydrate  of  barjtt 
added,  till  the  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline.  The  precipitate  is  removed  by 
filtration,  and  repeatedly  washed  with  hot  water,  which  is  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  filtrate.  The  latter  is  then  treated  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  subsequent  processes  conducted  as  described  above. 

Anali/sis  of  Glass  ccntainwg  Lead. — The  silicic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in 
glasses  of  this  class  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  as  just  now  described, 
since  the  presence  of  lead  forbids  the  use  of  platinum  crucibles,  whilst  poroelaii 
crucibles  canuot  be  employed,  as  the  alkaline  carbonate  would  attach  then, 
taking  up  from  their  surface  a  portion  of  silica. 

The  following  method,  in  which  the  silicic  acid  is  determined  indirectly,  ap- 
pears to  yield  correct  results. 

About  80  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  glass  are  decomposed  by  fluoride  of 
ammonium  in  the  manner  described  above ;  the  resulting  mass  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  with  pure  concentrated  nitric  add  at  a  geotb 
heat,  whereby  the  various  bases  are  converted  into  nitrates.  Water  is  afte^ 
wards  added^  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  air-bath.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  much  water,  with  two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  completely  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitated 
sulphide  of  lead  is  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  ash,  washed  and  set  aside  to 
dry,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  expel  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
subsequently  treated  in  the  manner  already  described,  p.  622,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  dried  sulphide  of  lead  is 
trauRferred  from  the  filter  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  is  then  held 
over  the  crucible  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  kindled  and  allowed  to  smoulder  until 
entirely  consumed,  the  ash  being  allowed  to  fall  into  the  crucible.  The  contents 
of  the  latter  are  then  moistened  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  very  carefully 
dried  in  an  air-bath,  afterwards  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  alkalies  are  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of  glass,  as  directed  p.  623. 

The  difference  between  the  original  weight  of  the  glass  and  joint  weight  of 
the  various  oxides  obtained  by  analysis,  would  give  the  amount  of  silicic  acid 
present,  though  somewhat  augmented  by  the  loss  which  is  inevitable  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  other  constituents. 

Cast-Iron. 

§  438.  A  piece  of  gray  c^st-iron  should  be  taken;  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
state  of  division  with  the  aid  of  a  very  sharp  file. 

The  only  constituents  which  it  is  generally  necessary  to  determine  in  cast-iron, 

'  As  long  ns  the  temperature  is  kept  within  inodemte  limits,  the  platiDum  crucible  is 
not  attacked  by  the  baryta ;  the  use  of  a  silver  crucible  ia  attended  with  danger,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  comitaratively  easy  fusibility  of  the  metal. 
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are  tVoii,  cnrhon  (comhined  and  uncombincd)^  sulphur ^  pJtotphonu^  tUieony  man* 
yciiiAie,  calcium^  and  sodium,^ 

Drtermination  of  the  total  amount  of  Carbon. — About  50  grains  of  the  fine 
iron  filings  are  mixed  with  about  20  times  as  much  chromate  of  lead,  in  a  shal- 
low porcelain  mortar ;  i  of  the  mixture  is  set  aside,  and  the  remaining  |  are 
iDtimately  mixed  with  about  50  or  60  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 

This  mixture  is  then  introduced  into  a  combustion-tube  of  hard  glass,  similar 
to  those  employed  in  organic  analysis.  It  is  well  to  introduce  first  an  inch  or 
two  of  a  pure  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chromate  of  lead*  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  mixture  is  then  also  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  the  whole 
shaken  down  so  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  gas  evolved.  The  tube  is 
placed  in  a  Liebig's  combustion-furnace,  and  connected,  by  a  very  sound  cork, 
with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  to  absorb  any  water  which  may  be  evolved.  To 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  a 
Liebig's  potassa-appamtus,  containing  a  solution  of  potassa  of  sp.  gr.  1.27.  The 
weight  of  this  apparatus  must  be  moat  accurately  determined  at  the  commenco* 
ment  of  the  experiment. 

Id  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  is  tight,  a  few  bubbles  of  air  axe 
eautiously  sucked  out  through  the  potassa-apparatus,  which  is  inclined  for  that 

Eurpose,  so  that  the  orifice  of  the  egress-tube  may  be  from  potassa  (as  it  should 
e  throughout  the  experiment).  If,  after  a  few  bubbles  of  air  have  been  with- 
drawn, the  potassa  rises  in  the  other  limb  of  the  tube  to  a  higher  level  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  and  maintains  its  level  for  some  time,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  apparatus  is  air-tight. 

The  tube  is  now  gnidually  and  carefully  heated  throughout  its  whole  length, 
commencing  in  front,  with  red  hot  charcoal,  the  fire  being  regulated  with  a  re- 
gard to  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  bubbles  through  the  potassa-apparatus. 

When  the  fire  is  carried  to  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  tube,  pure  oxygen  will 
be  disengaged  from  the  mixture  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chromate  of  lead, 
and  will  sweep  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  tube.  At  the  conda- 
Bion,  the  fire  is  raised  by  fanning  with  a  millboard-fan,  and  the  heat  continued 
as  long  as  any  bubbles  of  gas  are  evolved ;  the  operation  is  terminated  by  nip- 
ping off  the  extreme  point  of  the  tube,  and  the  potassa-bulbs  are  then  detached 
and  weighed. 

The  increase  of  weight  of  the  potassa-apparatus  after  the  experiment,  indicates 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  since  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  have 
remained  in  the  tube  in  their  highest  states  of  oxidation. 

Calculation. 
CO^       C 

22    :    6  : :    Weight  of  carbonic  acid  :  x 
X  :=  Weight  of  carbon. 

Determination  ofuncombined  Carbon  and  Silicon. — About  100  grains  of  the 
iron  filings  are  gently  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  until  all  action  has 
oeased,  the  residue,  consisting  of  particles  of  graphite  and  silica,  is  collected  upon 
a  small  weighed  filter,  well  washed,  and  dried.  A  little  ether  is  then  poured  over 
it,  to  remove  any  oily  hydrocarbons  which  might  have  adhered,  the  filter  again 
dried  at  212^  F.,  and  weighed.  It  is  then  incinerated  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
eombostion  of  the  graphite  being  effected  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  When  the 
weight  of  the  filter-ash  is  deducttxl,  the  amount  of  the  silica  is  known,  and  must 
be  subtracted  from  that  of  the  original  residue,  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  un- 
eombined  carbon. 

*  A  method  which  should  inclade  the  rare  metals  contained  in  cast-iron  would  be  far 
too  laiborioiu  to  be  generally  adopted  for  practice. 

40 
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If  any  silica  is  contained  in  the  solution,  it  may  be  determined  in  the  nsoal 
manner  (p.  594). 

Determination  of  Iron ,  Manganftse,  Calcium,  and  Sodium, — ^Thc  filtrate  from 
the  silica  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  peroxidise  the  iron,  the  excess  of 
acid  evaporated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  solution  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  the  iron  separated  as  succinate  or  benzoate  (p.  586). 

The  solution  filtered  from  the  iron-precipitate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  heated,  to  expel  ammoniacal  salts.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  added,  then  some  sulphide  of  ammoDiom, 
the  solution  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  gently  heated.  The  precipi- 
tated sulphide  of  manganese  is  filtered  off,  and  treated  as  at  p.  588. 

The  lime  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  (p.  590). 

The  filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  ignited,  and  the  sodium  determined  as  chloride  (p.  591). 

Determination  of  Sulphur, — A  considerable  quantity  of  the  iron  (varjing 
with  the  amount  of  sulphur  present)  is  dissolved,  in  a  large  flask,  in  fuming 
nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  expel  the  greater  excess  of  acid,  hrgdj 
diluted  with  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baiyti, 
which  must  be  very  well  washed  with  boiling  water  (p.  592),  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

Determination  of  the  Phoiphoras. — The  iron  is  dissolved  in  aqua  reffioj  the 
solution  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  the  residue 
treated  with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  considerable  excess  of  hydrosulphate  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  with  which  it  is  digested,  at  a  temperature  approaching 
the  boiling-point,  for  several  hours,  when  the  iron  and  manganese  are  entirely 
converted  into  sulphides,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  passes  into  solution.  The  lit- 
ter is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  decompose  the  excess 
of  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  solution  boiled  until  no  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  filtered,  if  necessary,  from  the  separated  sulphur,  and  the  phosphorie 
acid  determined  as  phosphate  of  iron  (p.  598). 

Ultramarine. 

(^The  artificial pifjment  is  to  be  emphi/ed?) 

§  439.  The  chief  constituents  of  ultramarine  are :  «i7tca,  suIjyJiuric  acid,  tvl- 
phvr,  alumina,  soda,  lime,  oxide  of  iron. 

The  pigment  is  dried  in  the  water-bath  till  its  weight  ceases  to  vary. 

Determination  of  Sulphur. — About  20  grains  of  the  compound  are  oxidiied, 
as  usual,  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  and  the  sulphur  doternnned  as  sulphate 
of  baryta,  from  the  weight  of  which  must  be  deducted  that  of  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  furnished  by  the  sulphuric  acid  already  existing  in  the  compouud. 

Determination  of  tfie  Remaining  Constituents. — About  50  grains  are  boiled 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask ;  the  solution  together  with  the 
residue  of  silica,  transferred  to  a  dish  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the 
air-bath ;  the  dry  mass  is  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  filtered 
off  and  determined  as  usual. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  introduced  into  a  dry 
weighed  flask,  and  the  weight  of  the  solution  determined.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  as 
sulphate  of  baryta.  The  flask,  with  the  remainder  of  the  solution  is  again 
weighed,  and  then  the  amount  which  has  been  employed  is  determined. 

The  remainder  of  the  solution  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  to  pcroxidizc  the  iron, 
mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  precipitated  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron  determined  (if  the  amount  of  the  latter  be  sufficient)  as  in  the  analysis  d 
clay  (p.  605). 
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The  lime  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  oxalate,  and  the  soda  subsequently 
detennined  as  chloride  of  sodium. 

Separation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. 

§440.  Tt  oocfuiionally  happens,  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  &c.,  that  a 
mixed  precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver, 
in  which  it  is  required  to  determine  Che  amount  of  each  salt-radical. 

For  this  purpose,  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  dried,  well  mixed, 
80  that  it  may  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  introduced  into  a  weighed  bulb-tube 
of  hard  glass,  in  which  it  is  fused,  and  its  weight  determined. 

The  bulb-tube  b  then  connected  with  a  small  retort  from  which  a  current  of 
bromine- vapor  can  be  passed  through  the  tube ;  a  delivery-tube  is  attached  to 
the  bulb-tube,  so  that  the  excess  of  bromine  may  be  paceed  into  solution  of 
potassa.  The  precipitate  b  fused  in  an  atmosphere  of  bromine,  the  tube  being 
repeatedly  turned  to  expose  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitate  to  the  action  of 
the  vapor,  until  its  weight  no  longer  varies.  The  bromine  has  then  entirely  re- 
placed the  iodine,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  calculated  from  the  difference  of 
weight.  Of  course,  all  the  bromine  must  be  carefully  expelled  from  the  tube, 
and  replaced  by  air  previously  to  weighing. 

By  a  similar  operation  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  the  bromine  may  be  dis* 
placed. 

Calculation. 
Difference  between 
eqt,  of  I  and  Br,  I 

1).  47.1      •:       127.1  ::  Ist  difference  of  tceight :  z 

X  =  Wet(/Ju  of  iodine. 

Difftrentt  between 

eqt.  of  Br.  and  CL         Br 

2).  44.5       :       80.0  ::  ftd  difference  of  weight :  y 

jf  sa  Weight  of  Bromine  originalli/  present,  together  with  that  which  has  replaced 

the  iodine. 

The  amount  of  bromine  equivalent  to  the  iodine  present  must  be  calculated, 
mod  subtracted  from  y. 

The  joint  weight  of  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  is  calculated,  and  sub- 
tracted from  that  of  the  original  precipitate,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
the  chloride  of  silver^ 

A  very  accurate  method  of  separating  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  when 
existing  in  solution,  is  executed  as  follows : — 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  palladium  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
formed;  the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  12  hours,  the  brownish-black  iodide  of  pal- 
ladium collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  warm  water,  and  dried,  at 
•  temperature  which  must  not  exceed  176°  F.  (80®  C.),  until  its  weight  is  con- 
stuit. 

Calcidatian, 
Pdl         I 
180.4  :  127.1  ::  Weight  of  precipitate  :  x 
X  =B  Weight  of  iodine. 

The  chlorine  and  bromine  are  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  with  nitrate  of 
■liver,  and  their  relative  amounts  determined  by  heating  a  portion  of  the  pre-> 
0i|ntate  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WATERS. 

§  441.  SiDce  the  Dumber  of  substances  generally  eontainld  in  waters  is 
limited,  their  analysis  is  usually  effected  by  a  special  method. 

The  following  list  includes  those  substances  which  most  frequently  occur  in 
waters: — 


Baim. 

Acidt, 

Potassa 

Snlphoric 

Soda 

Phosphoric 

Lime 

Silica 

lUagnesia 

Carbonic 

Alumina 

Nitric 

Oxide  of  iron 

Hydrochloric 
Uydfosulphuric 

Organic 

matters. 

■ 

Lithia,  ammonia,  strontia,  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  lead,  hydriodic  acid, 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  so  rarely  occur,  that  they  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  general  plan  for  the  analysis. 

Qualitative  Analysis. 

This  portion  of  the  examination  may  be  divided  into 

1.  That  of  the  oriyinal  tcafer,  which  should  embrace  the  detection  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  of  free  carbonic  acid,  and  of  organic  matter,  together  with  the 
determination  of  the  reaction  to  test-papers,  and  the  roagh  test  of  the  haidnefls 
of  the  water. 

2.  That  of  the  precipitate  produced  hy  evaporation^  which  should  be  examined 
for  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnezia^  mlplmU  of  Utm^  utquiaxide  of  iron, 
silicic  acid. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  fltrate,  in  which  there  should  be  sought  all  haus^ 
iilicic  cund,  sulphuric  acid^  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  phottphoric  acid,  car* 
bonic  acid. 

Waters  should  be  analyzed  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
source,  whence  they  should  be  collected  in  stoppered  bottles,  which  must  be 
quite  filled  with  the  water.  Corks  very  soon  reduce  the  sulphates  in  the  water 
to  the  state  of  sulphides. 

Forty  ounces  of  the  water  are  usually  sufficient  for  a  qualitative  analysis  for 
practical  purposes. 

Examination  of  the  original  Water. — 1.  A  little  of  the  water  is  placed  in  a 
test-tube,  and  a  slip  of  violet  litmus-paper  (to  show  both  acids  and  alkalies)  in- 
troduced; after  standing  for  sometime,  the  paper  is  compared  with  another 
piece  of  the  same  kind,  which  has  been  soaked  for  a  like  period  in  distilled  water. 

2.  About  two  fluidounces  of  the  original  water  are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  the  residue  heated;  it  is  to  be  observed  whether  considerable 
charring  takes  place,  and  whether  any  odor  of  nitrogenized  organic  matter  is 
evolved. 

3.  The  presence  of  sidphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  is  ascertained  by  the 
odor,  and  by  the  production  of  a  black  or  gray  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 

4.  In  order  to  detect  the  free  carbonic  acidy  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  water 

'  Tliis  is  recommended,  because  the  trouble  involved  is  very  slight,  and  may  sometimes 
lead  to  the  dibcovery  of  a  base  (/«irf,  e.  g.)  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  over. 
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18  gradually  heated  in  a  large  test-tabe,  wben  bobbles  of  earbonio  add  wiD  be 
erolved. 

Or  the  water  is  poured  into  a  little  lime-water,  when  the  free  carbonic  acid 
produces  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves  on  adding  a  large  quantity  of  the 
water. 

5.  In  order  rouffhly  to  test  the  hardness  of  waters,  they  are  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  an  alcohoTic  solution  of  white  soap,  when  a  white  precipitate  of  greater 
or  less  quantity  will  make  its  appearance. 

As  much  of  the  water  as  can  be  conveniently  spared  is  CTaporated  to  about  -j^^ 
its  original  yolume,  and  the  solution  filtered  off  from  the  precipitate. 

Examination  of  the  Filirate, — The  examination  for  bases  is  conducted  as 
usual. 

£jramidation  for  Acids, — SiUcic  acid  will  be  detected  in  the  examination  for 
bases. 

(The  reaction  of  this  filtrate  to  test-papers  should  be  tried ;  if  it  be  alkaline, 
fijNid  alkaUne  carbonates  are  contained  in  the  water). 

To  one  portion  of  the  solution  chloride  of  barium  is  added ;  a  white  precipi- 
tate may  consist  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  phosphate  of  baryta.  Dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  would  be  left  undissolved,  indicating  the  presence  of  sud^ 
fkuric  ocitL  Phosphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta  would  be  dissolved,  the  latter 
with  effervescence. 

Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  precipitate 
may  consist  of  chloride  of  silver  (whitoV  carbonate  of  silver  (white),  or  phosphate 
of  silver  (yellow).     IHlnte  nitric  acid  is  added. 

Chloride  of  silver  would  be  left  undissolved,  indicating  the  presence  of  Ajfc^ro- 
ddoncacid. 

Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  by  acidifying 
slightly  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  a  single  drop  of  sesquichloride  of  iron ;  a 
white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  indicates  the  presence  of 
pkofphoric  acid. 

Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  concentrated 
anlphuric  acid  (perfectly  free  from  nitric  acid),  allowed  to  become  nearly  cool, 
and  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  iron  dropped  into  it.  After  standing  for  some  time, 
at  perfect  rest,  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  will  be  indicated  by  a  brown  halo 
around  the  crystal. 

Examination  of  the  Precipitate  produced  by  Evaporation. — ^This  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (which  should  be  rinsed  round  the 
dish,  and  then  poured  over  the  filter).  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  will  be 
indicated  by  the  effervescence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     Insoluble  white  flakes  consist  of  tilica. 

The  solution  filtered  from  the  silica  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess.  A  red^ 
bffown  precipitate  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  filtrate  is  gently  heated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  formed  if  lime  be  present 

The  filtered  liquid  is  mixed  with  phosphate  of  soda,  violently  agitated,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  A  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  indicates  the  presence  of  magnesia. 

The  remainder  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  is  tested  for  sudphuric  acid  with 
chloride  of  barium. 

The  points  which  it  is  generally  important  to  determine  in  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  mineral  waters  are : — 

The  taial  toeii/ht  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  water; 


The.  tobd  aboiiiiti  of  poisumi^  todc^  Ume^  wcyinwa,  easHZs  ^  vraiy  id^afaiib 
meH  mticie  acid^  carbtmie  aetd^  ehhrine,  organic  matitr; 

TInj  amoniils  of  Huhb,  magmmia^  and  feigmaixub  ^  mm  eomiaimi  im  Ai 

Toe  cfij^TM  o/hardnem  of  the  water; 
-  The  fMeiyfepfat^  of  the  water 

The  ooostltaenta  are  generalij  oalonlated  for  an  imperial  gdlon  (70,000  gn.) 
efdiatiUed  water. 

Hoiecfvery  when  the  water  eontune  alkalme  eofiameUm,  we  generally  deeiie  to 
meertain  ^ir  amonnt. 

•  Alio,  when  ndjakunitmi  ^fAwm  ia  present,  ite  qoaatiftf  nnut  be  deterauaed. 

Ahont  eight  pinte  of  water  wiU  oeaally  waSm  for  a  qnantitatiTe  analjeia;  bat 
ainee  )l  ia  generally  neoenary  to  conduct  two  analjaaa  al  oaoe,  for  ihd  aahe  of  a 
eonbdy  twioe  thb  cniantity  cucht  to  be  provided. 

b  the  aabeeqaeni  anal jaa  ue  water  may  either  be  meaeiued  or  wdg^ied ;  At 
hUter  riumld  be  prefened  aa  more  aoeniate,  when  it  ia  ptaetieable. 
'  Eor  meaiuiiag  ihe  water,  a  iaek  ahoald  be  emphmd  irith  a  mark  on  At 
mA  ihowing  the  height  to  whidi  it  ia  filled  by  a  weipied  amoant  of  water. 

IkUmmaiitm  of  Ae  Spedke  Graviiy  of  Ite  Waiet.—A  etoppered  botde^ 
eapabb  of  eonlrining  abooi  mat  ooneee,  ia  dried*  and  washed.  It  ia  th« 
enfldy  filed  with  tM  water,  the  temperature  ef  whieh  ia  earrfnlly  nofad,  and 
aydn  weighed. 

LaiUy,  aftar  rinring,  it  ia  flDed  with  diatiUed  water  of  the  aame  teapeiataw^ 
and  its  wei^t  again  mtermined. 

The  apeoifio  gravity  ia  then  obtained  by  dividing  the  wdlght  of  dm  water  a^i* 
mined  bV  that  of  the  dietilled  water. 

This  determination  of  the  apedfio  sravity  servea  aa  a  bams  for  dm  naltmlatiiia 
ef  the  ao^  weight  of  an  imperial  gdkm  <^  the  water ;  for  aa 


1  :  Sp.  gr.ofihe  water  ::  70,000  gn.  ;  x 
X  ai  Weight  of  an  imperial  galkm  of  the  water  in  ffratne. 

It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  spedfio  gnvity  by  70|000|  ia 
order  to  omain  the  weight  of  the  imperial  gallon  of  die  water  in  grains. 

Deierminatim  of  the  Total  Weight  of  Solid  ifalTer.— About  4,000  grs.  of  Um 
water  are  weighed  in  a  flask,  wheuoe  they  are  transferred  to  a  beaker,  whieh  is 
covered  with  an  inverted  funnel,  and  heated  on  a  sand-bath  till  no  more  bnbbks 
of  carbonic  acid  are  evolved.  The  water  is  then  evaporated,  by  suooessive  por- 
tions, in  a  weighed  platinum  dish  placed  in  an  air-bath ;  any  precipiteto  whieh 
may  have  been  deposited  in  the  besker  is  carefully  rinsed  out  into  the  dish;  the 
evaporation  is  carried  to  dfyness,  and  the  dry  rcuiidue  heated  to  about  320^  F. 
(IW  G.)  in  die  air-badi  dll  its  weight  is  constant 

Calculation. 

Weight  of  water  employed  :  Reeidue  oUained  : :  Weight  of  an  imp.  galL  :  x 
x^^  Amount  ofeolid  matter  in  an  imperial gaUon. 

Determination  of  Organic  Matter.^^The  above  dry  residue  is  carefully  indne* 
rated,  till  perfectly  white  (p.  578),  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible;  it  is  thea 
moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (to  recarbonato  any  lime),  dried  in  the 
air-bath,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quantity  of  oiganio 
matter,  which  should  be  calculated  upon  a  gallon  of  the  water,  and  deducted 

1  In  order  to  dry  such  a  flask,  it  ahould  be  gentl j  heated,  and  the  eoutained  air  aaokad 
oat  repeatedly  with  a  tube. 
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from  tbe  total  weight  of  solid  ingredients,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
inorganic  matter  contained  in  a  f^lon. 

Determination  of  the  LimCy  Magnesia,  and  Iron. — About  12,000  grs.  of  the 
water  are  accurately  weighed,  introduced  into  a  large  flask,  and  heated  with  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid  uttil  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  dish  placei  upon  a  sand-bath,  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  dish,  and  the  evaporation  carried  to  perfect  dryness  in  an  air- 
bath.  The  dry  residue  is  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residual- 
silica  filtered  off,  well  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  iron  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtrate  (previously  concentrated)  by  ammonia,  the  lime  subse- 
quently, as  oxalate,  and  the  magnesia  determined  as  pyrophosphate.  The  filtrate 
should,  in  each  case,  be  concentrated  before  precipitation. 

The  amounts  of  Ume  and  magnesia  are  calculated  for  an  imperial  gallon  of 
water.  ,    - 

The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reckoned  as  protoxide,  and  calculated  for  an  impe- 
rial gallon  of  water. 

Determination  of  the  Limtj  Magnesia ,  and  Iron,  in  the  Precipitate  produced 
h^  Boiling, — About  12,000  grs.  of  the  water  are  accurately  weighed,  and  boiled, 
in  a  flaak,  for  about  an  hour,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
by  adding  distilled  water  from  time  to  time,  so  that  no  sulphate  of  lime  may  be 
prooipi^ted. 

The  solution  is  filtered  off,  the  precipitate  well  washed  upon  the  filter,  and 
dissolved  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  should  be  also  rinsed  round 
the  flask,  to  dissolve  any  adhering  particles  of  the  precipitate. 

The  acid  solution  is  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  separated  and  determined  as  usual. 

The  amount  of  each  of  these  constituents  is  then  calculated  for  an  imperial 
gallon  of  the  water  (the  sesquioxide  of  iron  being  reduced  to  oxide),  and  deduct- 
ed from  tbe  total  amount  found  in  the  preceding  determination.  The  differences 
express  the  amounts  of  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  existing  in  the  water 
nncombincd  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  required  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, found  in  the  precipitate,  are  then  calculated,  and  added  to  the  weights  of 
the  three  oxides  existing  as  carbonates  in  the  imperial  gallon  ;  the  sums  repre- 
sent the  amounts  of  tbe  carbonates  of  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  existing 
in  an  imperial  gallon  of  water. 

Determination  of  PotoMa  and  Soda, — About  9000  grs.  of  the  water  are  accu- 
rately weighed,  evaporated  in  a  beaker  to  about  \  of  their  bulk,  and  mixed  with 
a  little  chloride  of  barium  and  excess  of  baryta- water ;  the  solution  is  gently 
heated,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside,  filtered  off,  and  well  washed. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  are  again  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  gently 
heated  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  precipitate  the  baryta  and 
lime  which  are  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small 
weighed  dish,  and  carefully  ignited  to  expel  ammoniacal  salts.  The  residual 
ehlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  weighed,  and  separated  as  in  the  analysis 
of  Rochclle  salt  (p.  602).  The  amount  of  each  metal  is  then  calculated  for  an 
imperial  gallon  of  the  water. 

Determination  of  Sulpfiuric  Acid. — About  9000  grs.  of  the  original  water 
are  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  which  is  allowed  24  hours  to  subside,  and  determmed  as  directed 
at  p.  592.     Its  amount  is  then  calculated  for  an  imperial  gallon. 

Determination  of  Chlorine. — About  6000  grs.  of  the  water  are  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  determined  as  chloride  of  silver  (p.  597).  The 
amount  of  chlorine  in  an  imperial  gallon  is  then  calculated. 

Determination  of  the  total  am^mnt  of  Carbonic  Acid. — This  can  only  be 
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effected  with  absolute  accuracy  when  the  analyst  has  access  to  the  source  of  tlie 
water. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  provide  himself,  beforehand;  with  the  following  appa- 
ratus, &o. 

A  glass  vessel,  of  suitable  form,  capable  of  containing  about  12  ounces;  itscapi- 
eity  must  be  accurately  knovn.  The  best  form  for  this  vessel  is  that  of  an  adapter 
(of  course  open  at  both  ends),  and  so  narrow  at  the  top  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
tlosed  with  the  thumb,  so  that  it  may  be  dipped  into  the  spring,  a  certain  quantitj 
of  water  withdrawn  in  it,  by  closing  it  with  the  thumb,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  run  into  the  bottles  by  merely  removing  the  thumb  from  the  orifice.  This 
instrument  is  sold  under  the  rather  inappropriate  name  of  a  siphon /or  mineral 
waters. 

Four  or  five  Uopperetl  botdes^  capable  of  holding  about  16  ounces. 

A  few  ounces  of  a  clear  solution  of  chhrtth  of  calcium. 

A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  which  does  not  give  any  precipitate  with  cUo> 
ride  of  calcium. 

When  at  the  spring,  the  operator  must  introduce  about  an  ounce  of  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  an  ounce  of  ammonia,  into  each  of  the  bottles.  A 
siphon-full  of  water  is  then  placed  in  each  of  the  bottles,  which  are  then  closely 
stopped  and  removed  to  the  laboratory.  The  precipitates  are  collected  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  212®  F.  and  weighed.  The  dry  precipitate  is  well 
mixed,  to  insure  its  uniformity,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  portion  of  it 
determined  (p.  596).  Two  or  three  determinations  may  be  made,  to  control 
each  other. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  then  calculated  for  the  whole  precipitate,  and 
subsequently  for  an  imperial  gallon  of  water. 

By  deducting,  from  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  that  combined  with 
the  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron  (previously  determined),  we  ascertain  the 
amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  present  (unless  there  be  any  alkaline  carbonates). 

The  degree  of  hardness  of  a  mineral  water  is  determined  by  Clark* s  sotip4ei*^ 
which  consists  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  soap  in 
spirit,  required  to  produce  a  permanent  lather  with  a  given  quantity  of  the  water 
under  examination,  the  result  being  expressed  in  degrees  of  hardness,  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  one  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gallon  (=  70,000  grs. 
of  distilled  water)  of  water. 

The  soap- solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  curd  soap  (Hdwe^s  white-curd)  io 
proof  spirit,  in  the  proportion  of  about  120  grs.  to  a  piut.  In  order  to  graduate 
this  solution,  16  grs.  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  spar,  white  marble) 
are  dissolved,  without  loss,  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution 
is  very  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  air-bath,  the  residue  rcdissolved  in 
water,  the  solution  again  evaporated,  and  these  operations  repeated  until  a  per- 
fectly neutral  solution  has  been  obtained. 

The  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  thus  prepared  is  to  be  diluted  with 
so  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  up  a  gallon;  it  will  then  represent  a  water 
of  16°  hardness.  100  measures^  of  this  solution  are  introduced  into  a  stoppered 
bottle  capable  of  containing  2,000  grains,  and  the  soap-solution  is  very  ^rraduallj 
added  to  it  from  a  burette  (the  stopper  being  replaced,  and  the  solution  violently 
agitated  from  time  to  time),  until  a  lather  is  formed  which  remains  for  five 
minutes  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  liquid,  when  the  bottle  is  laid  down  upon 
the  table.  The  number  of  measures  of  soap-solution  used  is  then  noticed,  and 
the  strength  of  the  solution  altered,  if  necessary,  by  a  further  addition  either  of 
soap  or  spirit,  until  exactly  32  measures  of  the  liquid  are  required  for  100  mea- 
sures of  the  water  of  10°  hardness.'    The  trial  should  then  be  repeated,  in 

'  Each  meafmre  is  equal  to  10  grs.  of  distilled  w^tor. 

'  This  standard  soap-solutiou  may  be  purchased  at  the  operative  cheuisl'a. 
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exactly  the  same  way,  with  the  water  of  16°  hardnesS;  in  order  to  leare  no  doaht 
of  the  strength  of  the  soap-aolation. 

To  apply  this  test,  the  water  to  be  examined  is  introdaced  into  a  stoppered 
bottle,  which  should  be  half  filled  with  it,  and  violently  agitated,  in  onler  to 
disengage  any  free  carbonic  acid,  which  would  increase  the  quantity  of  soap 
required  to  form  a  lather ;  the  air  in  the  bottle  is  then  sucked  out  through  a 
glass  tube,  and  these  operations  repeated  two  or  three  times,  until  it  is  judged 
that  the  free  carbonic  acid  is  entirely  removed.  100  measures  of  this  water  are 
then  introduced  into  a  stoppered  bottle  of  twice  that  capacity,  and  treated  as  in 
the  case  of  the  artificial  water  of  16°  hardness  («ee  ahooe),  except  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  should  be  sucked  out  at  intervals  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle. 
The  hardness  of  the  water  is  then  inferred  directly  from  the  number  of  measures 
of  soap-solution  employed,  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  table. 

If  the  water  is  so  hard  that  32  measures  of  the  soap-solution  do  not  yield  a 
permanent  lather,  100  measures  of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  the  experiment 
proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner,  until  60  measures  of  soap-solution  have 
been  used.  Should  these  fail  to  produce  a  lather,  100  measures  of  distilled  water 
are  again  added,  and  the  operation  conducted  until  90  measures  of  soap-solution 
have  been  taken ;  if  more  soap  is  even  then  necessary,  its  addition  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  100  measures  more  distilled  water.  When  a  lather  has  been 
obtained,  another  experiment  is  commenced  with  a  mixture  of  100  measures  of 
the  original  water,  with  the  totahquantity  of  distilled  water  added  in  the  pre- 
ceding determination.  The  number  of  measures  of  soap  solution  used,  must  be 
divid^  by  the  number  of  100  measures  contained  in  the  mixture,  and  the  de- 
gree of  hardness  oorrespondpg  to  the  quotient  having  been  found  by  reference  to 
the  table,  it  must  be  multiplied  by  the  former  divisor,  to  obtain  the  true  degree 
of  hardness.  Thus,  if  the  original  water  had  been  diluted  with  200  measures  of 
distilled  water,  and  had  then  required  96  measures  of  soap  solution,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divide  96  by  3,  and  to  refer  the  quotient  32,  to  the  table,  where  it 
would  be  seen  to  correspond  to  16°,  which,  multiplied  by  3,  gives  48°  for  the 
actual  hardness  of  the  water. 

If  very  accurate  results  be  desired,  it  is  recommended  to  shake  the  water,  to 
which  a  sufficiency  of  soap-solution  has  been  added,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour, 
and,  should  the  lather  not  then  continue  for  five  minutes,  to  add  as  much  more 
soap-solution  as  is  neoessary  to  produce  that  efiect,  even  after  standing  for  such 
a  period. 

jyegrte  of  Measures  of  Differeneet  for  the  next 

hardneat.  Soap-solution,  1°  of  hardneu. 

0°  (DistiUed  water)     .       1.4 1.8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 32.0 


3.2    ..     . 

...    2.2 

5.4    ..     . 

...    2.2 

7.6     ..     . 

...    2.0 

9.6    ..     . 

11.6    .    .     . 

...    2.0 

...    2.0 

13.6    .     .    . 

...    2.0 

15.6    .     .     . 

...     1.9 

17.5     .     .     . 

...     1.9 

19.4    .     .     . 

...     1.9 

21.3    .     .     . 

23.1     ..     . 

...  1.8 
...     1.8 

24.9    .     .     . 

...     1.8 

26.7     .     .     . 

28.5     .     .     . 

...  1.8 
...     1.8 

30.8    .    .    . 

...    1.7 
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WImii  ihe  number  of  nMMores  of  die  Mtp-BolatfaNi  fidl  between  inr  t«o 
nmnben  men  in  the  table,  the  hardness  will  be  expnmei,  of  eoonei  by  an 
intmr  and  a  fnotion;  the  integer  will  be  the  degree  of  hardness  oorrsepDoffing 
to  this  next  lower  number  in  the  soap-test  eolumn;  the  nnmerator  of  the  fiaetien 
will  be  found  by  snbtraotiog  this  last  number  from  the  aotoal  number  of  mea* 
aorsa  employed;  and  the  d^ominator  will  be  the  differenooi  in  the  third  eofaiBn, 
•orreeponding  to  the  number  above  referred  to  in  the  aeeond  eolumn;  tfanai  if 
26.8  measures  of  the  soap-solution  have  been  employed,  the  number  12,  oppo- 
site to  the  next  lower  number,  24.9,  in  the  soap-test  eolnmn,  represents  Um 
intsgral  part  of  the  hardness;  the  numerator  of  the  firaotional  part  is  25.8-24 J 
mO.9,  and  the  denominatiH*  is  1.8,  the  differenee  oomsponding  to  24.9;  the 
fkaetion,  then,  is^sO.5,  and  12.5  is  the  hardness  leqidfed. 

Aeoording  to  Clark,  the  hardness  of  a  water  may  be  infinred  from  an  ordinary 
analysis,  1^  ealeulating  the  total  amoun^  in  grains,  of  earbonate  of  lime,  eqm- 
Talent  to  the  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of  lime,  and  alumina,  m  a  gallon  of  water; 
tihe  number  thus  obtained  will  represent  the  hardness,  in  degrees.^ 

T9  determine  the  amomnt  of  (UMtn€cafi)onai^prmmU 
method  b  adopted:  About  5000  grains  of  water  are  boiled  for  a  eonnderable 
time,  the  peci|Htate  filtered  off,  and  well  washed.  TIm  ffltrate  b  divided  into 
two  parts,  both  of  whioh  are  aoeuiately  weiffhed.  In  the  one  portion,  Uieohloime 
b  determined  as  usual.  Tlie  other  b  aeidined  with  hydroehlorie  aeid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  gently  ignited|  and  the  ehlorine  determined  in  the  aqueons  aolntion 
of  the  residue. 

The  ^fferenoe  between  thb  Quantity  of  ehlorine  and  the  former  (ealenbted 
npon  the  same  Quantity  of  liquid)  expresses  the  amount  ef  ehkvine  oorrMpond- 
iu^equivalent  for  equivaknt,  to  the  alkali  present  in  the  form  of  earbonate. 

The  eui^HreUed  n^rogen  oontained  in  a  water  shoald|  if  posaibb,  be  de- 
termined at  the  spring. 

Three  or  four  stoppered  bottles  are  taken,  and  into  eaeh  of  them  a  small  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  b  poured.  A  siphon-fuU  of  wi^ 
ter  b  then  introduced  into  each  bottle  (as  in  the  determination  of  carbonie  acid). 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  precipitated 
■tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  collected  upon  a  filter  of  known  weight,  well  waahed, 
dried  at  212<>  F.,  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  b  then  ealenbted  for  an  imperisl 
gallon. 

It  b  usual  to  arrange  the  results  of  the  analyus  of  a  water  aeoording  to  the 
following  general  rules  (Fresenius);  the  equivalent  numbers  are,  of  ooorse,  the 
data  for  the  calculations : — . 

1.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  the  precipitate  by  boiling,  are 
qaloulated  and  stat^  as  carbonates,  the  carbonic  add  which,  tjiey  require  bong 
ealenbted,  and  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  parbonic  acid  present 

The  remainder  b  stated  as  free  carbonic  acid  (unless  alkaline  carbonates  are 
present). 

2.  The  rest  of  the  lime  is  calculated  and  sts^ted  as  sulphate..  The  sulphuric 
aoid  which  it  requires  is  calculated  and  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  remainder,  if  any,  is  calculated  as  sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
should  any  still  remain,  it  is  calculated  as  sulphate  of  soda. . 

3.  The  rest  of  the  sodium  b  calculated  as  chloride. 

*  Campbell  has  made  some  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  soap-test  upon  waters  con- 
taining magaesia,  from  which  he  has  deduced  the  following  conclusions:  1.  That  the 
magnesia,  in  its  behavior  to  the  soap-test,  is  equiyalent  to  Time,  only  when  its  amount 
does  not  correspond  to  more  than  six  grains  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of  water  2.  That,  for 
many  waters,  Clark's  rule  for  calculating  the  hardness  from  an  ordinary  analyns,  is  not 
accurate. 
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4.  The  remaiDcier  of  the  chlorine  is  calculated  as  chloride  of  magnesiam ; 
should  any  magnesiam  remun,  it  mast  exist  as  salphate. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  calculation  will  afford  a  valuable  control  for 
the  analysis. 

Moreover,  the  sum  of  the  various  inorganic  constituents  (the  iron  being  calcu- 
lated as  sesquioxide)  should  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  total  amount  of  inor- 
ganic matter  determined  by  evaporation. 

The  amount  of  alkali  existing  in  the  water  as  carbonate  has  been  determined 
previously. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

§  442.  The  following  substances  are  generally  found  in  soils  :— 

Acids, 
Sulphuric 
Phosphoric 
Silicic 
Carbonic 
Hydrochloric 
Nitric  (rarefy) 
Hydrofluoric  (rarelj/) 


Jkues. 
Potassa 
Soda 

Ammonia  {rarely) 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alumina 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  iron 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 


Organic  matter. 


Traces  of  copper,  arsenic,  &c.  have  occasionally  been  detected. 

The  specimens  of  soil  should  be  taken  at  different  depths,  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  field  ;  they  should  be  uniformly  mixed,  all  large  stones,  roots,  &o., 
picked  out,  and  the  soil  spread  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  and  allowed  to  dry  spontane- 
oosly  in  the  air  for  a  day  or  two ;  it  is  then  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and  rubbed, 
with  the  fingers,  through  a  piece  of  muslin  stretched  over  the  mouth  of  a  beaker. 

Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Soil. — 1.  A  portion  of  the  soil  is  heated 
on  platinum  to  ascertain  whether  much  organic  matter  is  present,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  carbonization,  and  whether  there  is  any  nitrogenized  organic  mat» 
icTf  known  by  the  odor  of  burnt  hair  which  it  emits  when  heated. 

2.  Another  portion  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  in  a  dish,  the  mixture 
moistened  with  water,  and  very  gently  heated,  to  test  for  ammonia. 

If  the  soil  be  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  it  should  be 
very  gently  ignited  previously  to  examination,  and,  in  this  case,  nitric  and  car- 
bonic acids  must  be  sought  in  the  unignited  soil;  after  ignition  we  must  expect 
to  find  some  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  reduced  to  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  reduced  to  oxide. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  object  in  analyzing  a  soil  is  not  merely  to 
ascertain  what  substances  are  present,  but  also  to  determine  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  contained  in  the  soil,  whether  they  are  soluble  or  insoluble; 
whether,  for  example,  the  lime  is  present  as  sulphate  or  as  carbonate ;  whether 
the  alkalies  are  soluble  and  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  plant,  or  whether  they 
exist  in  the  form  of  insoluble  silicates,  which  are,  at  present,  useless. 

The  examination  of  the  soil  must  therefore  be  divided  into  three  parts  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  the  portion  soluble  in  water, 

2.  Analysis  of  the  portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
8«  Analysis  of  the  insoluble  residue. 
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Qualitative  Analysis. 

Examination  of  the  portion  soluble  in  Water, — About  eight  onnoes  of  tbe 
soil  are  boiled,  in  a  dish,  with  a  pint  of  water,  for  half  an  hour,  and  filtered. 

The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  about  one  ounce,  and  divided  into  two  parts. 

One  portion  is  examined  as  usual  for  bases. 

The  other  portion  is  tested  in  the  ordinary  manner,  for  sulphuric,  phosphorie, 
hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids. 

Examination  of  the  portion  soluble  in  Ifydrochloric  Acid.  About  ^  of  the 
residue  left  by  water  is  introduced  into  a  flask,  and  boiled,  for  about  ten  minutes, 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  water  is  then  added,  the  boiling  cootinaed 
for  some  time,  and  the  solution  filtered.  (If  the  residue  effervesced  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,) 

A  small  portion  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  is  tested  with  chloride  of  bariom, 
for  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  small  portion  is  set  aside. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  is  examined  for  hawes  and  for 
phofplwric  acid  according  to  the  general  process. 

Examination  of  the  insoluble  Residue, — This  residue  is  dried  and  divided  into 
two  parts. 

One  part  is  analysed  according  to  Table  VIII. 

The  other  portion  is  examined  for  alkalies  according  to  Table  VIII. 

A  portion  of  the  original  soil  may  be  tested  for  hydrofluoric  acid  by  the 
terfluoride  of  silicon  test  (p.  536). 

A  portion  of  the  original  soil  should  be  ignited  and  tested  for  manganese^  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

The  method  here  given  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  soils,  will  include  the 
determination  of  the  following  substances  :  potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  silicic, 
carbonic,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  organic  matter,  and  water. 

Determiuation  of  Wafer. — About  260-300  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  are 
heated  in  a  water-bath  till  the  weight  is  constant.  The  loss  represents  the 
amount  of  water. 

Determination  of  Organic  Matter. — About  50  grains  of  the  perfectly  dried 
soil  are  introduced  into  a  platinum  crucible,  accurately  weighed,  and  completely 
incinerated  with  the  usual  precautions  (p.  573).  The  residue  is  allowed  to  cool, 
moistened  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (to  recarbonate  any  caustic  lime), 
and  dried  in  an  air-bath,  at  a  little  above  212°  F.  till  its  weight  is  constant. 

The  loss  indicates  the  total  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  dry  soil^  which 
is  then  calculated  for  100  parts  of  air-dried  soil. 

Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid. — About  50  grains  of 
the  air-dried  soil  are  employed  for  the  determination  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
method  of  Fresenius  and  Will  (see  p.  596). 

Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  Constituents  soluble  in  Wafer. — From 
500  to  GOO  grains  of  air-dried  soil  are  heated  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  water, 
in  a  beaker,  for  a  considerable  period,  nearly  to  ebullition  ;  the  residue  is  allowed 
to  subside  perfectly,  the  solution  poured  through  the  filter,  and  the  residue  again 
heated  with  water ;  this  operation  is  repeated,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  do 
not  leave  any  considerable  residue  when  evaporated  on  platinum. 

The  residue  is  thrown  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  hot  water  till  the 
washings  leave  no  appreciable  residue  when  evaporated,  dried  in  a  wat^-bath, 
and  weighed. 
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Bj  deductiDg  the  weight  of  this  residue  from  that  of  the  air-dried  soil  em* 
ployed,  and  subtractiDg  from  the  result  the  amount  of  water  known  to  be 
present  in  the  air-dried  soil,  we  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  the  soluble 
uuredients. 

It  is  well  to  control  this  result  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  washings,  first, 
in  a  porcelain  basin  upon  a  sand-bath,  then,  in  a  weighed  platinum  capsule, 
placed  on  a  water-bath,  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  in  a  water-oven  till 
Its  weight  is  constant.  The  total  quantity  of  soluble  matter  is  then  calculated 
ibr  lOu  parts  of  the  air-dried  soil. 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  Organic  Matter  soluble  in  Water. — The 
residue  obtained  in  the  above  experiment  is  gently  ignited  till  all  organic  matter 
is  burnt  off.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  soluble  organic  matter 
present. 

Determination  of  the  Individual  CoMtihtents  toiuhle  in  Water, — (Should  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter  bo  present,  it  is  better  to  destroy  it  by  moderately 
beating  the  weighed  portion  of  the  soil,  before  proceeding  with  the  subsequent 
operations.) 

An  accurately  weighed^  quantity  of  the  soil  (which  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  number  of  constituents  to  be  determined  in  the  solution,  about  1500  grains 
being  usually  sufficient)  is  introduced  into  a  beaker,  and  treated  with  water  ez- 
tetly  as  directed  for  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  solid  matter,  except 
ibat  the  residue  may  be  ooUeoted  on  an  ordinary  (not  weighed)  filter. 

The  solution  and  washings  are  evaporated  till  they  do  not  measure  more  than 
10  or  12  ounces,  introduced  into  a  dry  weighed  flask,  and  accurately  weighed. 

Determination  of  the  Bases  (except  Alkalies). — (It  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
aqueous  solution  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alumina,  manganese,  iron,  or  of 
•alica  or  phosphoric  acid,  for  quantitative  estimation ;  should  this,  however,  be 
tbe  case,  their  separation  and  determination  may  be  effected  by  the  ordinary 
methods.) 

About  one-fifth  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  poured  into  a  beaker,  and  the  flask 
aflerwards  accurately  weighed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  solution  which  has  been 
taken. 

The  lime  is  then  determined,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  oxalate,  and,  sub- 
•equently,  the  magnesia  in  the  filtrate,  as  pyrophoephate. 

The  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  calculated  for  the  whole  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  thence,  for  100  parts  of  the  air-dried  soil. 

Determination  of  the  Alkalies. — The  alkalies  are  determined  in  two-fifths  of 
tbe  aqueous  solution  by  the  method  given  for  their  determination  in  waters,  p. 

681. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid, — The  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  in  an- 
other fifth  of  the  aqueous  solution,  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Determination  of  Chlorine, — The  remaining  fifth  of  the  solution  is  employed 
for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  as  chloride  of  silver. 

Determination  of  the  Constituents  soluble  in  Ifydrochloric  Arid, — The  residue 
left  on  boiling  the  weighed  portion  of  soil  #ith  water  is  dried  on  the  filter  by 
exposure  in  a  warm  situation,  detached,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  filter,  well 
powdered,  and  dried,  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  21*2^  F. 

About  500  grains  of  this  residue  (accurately  weighed)  are  introduced  into  a 
platinum  dish,  and  gently  ignited  till  all  organic  matter  is  perfectly  destroyed, 
and  the  mass  completely  incinerated.  The  residue  is  then  transferred  to  a  large 
flattk,  covered  with  water,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  added 
tiU  all  effervescence  has  ceased ;  a  little  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added, 
mixture  boiled  for  about  an  hour,  upon  a  sand-'bath,  allowed  to  subiiide,  the 

I  The  soil  may  be  conTeniently  weighed  in  a  light  beaker. 
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dear  liquid  carefully  poured  off  iuto  a  beaker,  and  tbe  residue  once  more  boiled, 
for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  fresh  portion  of  hjdrochlorio  acid.  The  clear  liquid 
is  again  decanted,  mixed  with  the  first  portion,  the  whole  dilated  with  water,  and 
filtered  through  a  weighed  filter.  The  residue  in  the  flask  is  thrown  on  to  the 
filter,  and  washed  till  the  washings  have  no  longer  an  acid  reaction. 

The  solution  and  washings  are  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  carefnllj 
evaporated  to  dryness,  in  an  air-bath,  the  residue  moistened  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  time.  The 
undissolved  silica  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  determined  in  the  usual  manner 
(p.  594). 

The  filtrate  and  washings  are  concentrated  by  evaporation,  introduced  into  i 
stoppered  bottle,  and  accurately  weighed. 

The  amount  of  silica  obtained  is  calculated  for  the  quantity  of  aqueous  residue 
employed,  and  subsequently,  for  th^  quantity  of  this  residue  which  is  known  to 
correspond  to  100  parts  of  the  air-dried  soil. 

Determination  of  tlie  Bases  (except  the  Alkalies^  and  of  Phosphoric  Acid.-^ 
About  one-half  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  (accurately  weighed),  is  graduallj 
mixed  with  ammonia,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  precipitate  begins  to  appear, 
which  does  not  redissolve  entirely  on  stirring;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  and 
when  the  pfecipitate  has  redissolved,  some  acetate  of  potassa  is  added  until  the 
liqaid  has  a  distinct  red  color  (should  there  be  not  enough  iron  for  this  purpose, 
a  little  sesquichloride  of  iron  should  be  added^).  The  mixture  is  introduoed  into 
a  capacious  porcelain  dish,  and  boiled  till  the  liquid  portion  has  lost  its  red  color, 
denoting  that  all  the  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  decomposed ;  the  solatioa 
il  then  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water. 

The  precipitate,  which  contains  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  phosphorie 
acid,  is  dissolved  off  the  filter  in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (the  filter  being 
well  washed);  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia  till  a  permanent  precipitate 
begins  to  form,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  added  {n  excess.  The  mixture  ii 
digested  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  precipitate  (sulphide  of  iron 
and,  perhaps,  of  manganese  and  alumina,  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid)  filtered 
off  and  washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  (containing  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid)  are  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  with  a  little 
concentrated  nitric  acid  to  oxidize  and  dissolve  the  separated  sulphur.  The 
phosphoric  acid  is  then  determined  in  the  solution  as  basic  parphosphate  of  iron 
(p.  593). 

Tbe  precipitate,  containing  sulphide  of  iron,  and  perhaps,  of  manganese  and 
alumina,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  heated  till  all  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  expelled,  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  the  acetic 
solution  originally  filtered  off  from  the  precipitate  containing  phosphoric  acid. 

The  solution  is  concentrated,  if  necessary,  by  evaporation,  mixed  with  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  excess  of  ammonia,  heated,  and  filtered. 

The  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  filtrate  are  determined  as  usual. 

The  precipitate,  which  contains  alumina,  iron,  and  manganese,  is  treated  ex- 
actly as  in  the  analysis  of  clays  (p.  605) ;  the  ignited  precipitate,  containing  only 
iron  and  manganese,  is  subsequently  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  iron 
and  manganese  separated  and  determined  by  the  method  employed  in  the  analy- 
sis of  cast-iron  (p.  626). 

The  results  are  all  calculated  upon  100  parts  of  air-dried  soil,  the  iron  and 
manganese  being  calculated  as  peroxides. 

Determination  of  Alkalies. — About  one-fourth  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  is 

1  In  this  case,  which  seldom  occurs,  the  iron  must  of  course  be  determined  in  another 
portion.  • 
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evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  air-bath,  the  residue  stirred,  and  heated  Fith  water, 
an  excess  of  baryta-water  added,  the  solution  again  heated  for  some  time,  and 
filtered  i  the  filtrate  is  then  treated  as  directed  for  the  determination  of  alkalies 
in  the  aqueous  solution. 

The  alkalies  are  calculated  for  100  parts  of  air-dried  soil. 

Determinatirm  of  Sulphuric  And. — This  acid  will  only  occur  in  the  hydro- 
chloric solution  when  the  washing  of  the  aqueous  residue  has  been  incomplete. 
It  is  determined  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Analysis  of  the  portion  insoluble  in  Water  and  Acids, — This  residue  is  dried 
in  the  water- bath,  till  its  weight  is  constant 

Determination  of  Silicic  Acid  and  of  all  Bases  except  Alkalies,  This  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  method  described  in  the  analysis  of  clays  (p.  605); 
about  15  or  20  grains  of  the  residue  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and 
soda. 

Determination  of  Alkalies, — About  15  or  20  grains  of  the  residue  are  ignited 
with  three  or  four  parts  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  the  alkalies  estimated  as  in  the 
analysis  of  glass  (p.  624). 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  insoluble  residue  are  also  calculated  upon 
100  parts  of  the  air-dried  soil. 

In  calculating  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  the  constituents  of  the 

Sueous  solution  should  be  arranged  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  analysis 
waters. 

The  whole  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
add  will  exist  as  carbonates,  unless  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  when  it  will  exist 
as  sulphate  of  lime.  The  determinations  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  will  therefore  usually  check  each  other. 

If  there  be  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  it  must  exist  as  carbonate  of  iron  or 
manganese.  Unless  good  reason  is  seen  for  a  different  assumption,  the  iron  and 
manganese  are  calculated  as  sesquioxide  and  binoxide,  respectively. 

There  are  evidently  several  means  of  control  in  the  analysis  of  a  soil. 

The  amount  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  water,  found  by  direct  determina- 
tion, should  agree  with  that  determined  by  weighing  the  residue,  and  with  the 
joint  amount  of  the  various  substances  estimated  in  the  solution. 

The  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  substances  determined  in  the  hydrochloric 
aolution  (plus  the  carbonic  acid)  should  coincide  (or  nearly  so)  with  the  amount 
aaoertained  to  be  soluble  in  the  acid. 

In  this  calculation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  organic  matter  has  been 
destroyed  before  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  its  weight 
must  be  added  in  with  the  substances  determined  in  the  solution. 

Other  methods  of  control  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  analyst. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ASHES  OP  VEGETABLE 

SUBSTANCES. 

§  443.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  exact  forms  of  combination 
in  which  the  mineral  constituents  exist  in  vegetable  tissues,  but,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  determine  these  without  previously 
destroying  the  organic  matters  with  which  they  are  associated;  and  since  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  processes  employed  for  this  purpose  do  not  modify  or 
Xiecompose  the  saline  combinations,  the  information  thus  acquired  can  only  pos- 
sess a  certain  relative  value,  enabling  us  to  compare,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  plants  with  those  of  other  plants,  or  of  soils,  but  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  actual  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  mineral 
portion  of  the  plant. 
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Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  analytical  chemists  npon  the  preparation 
of  the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances  for  analysis,  so  that  they  may  suffer  the  leatft 
possible  alteration,  but  nearly  every  method  which  has  at  present  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  based  upon  the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  by  heat. 

When  we  remember  that  vegetable  tissues  generally  contain  compounds  of  tbe 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  with  organic  acids,  together  ^th  silicic  acid,  sul- 
phates, phosphates,  and  chlorides,  and  that,  in  the  destruction  of  the  orgaDW 
matter  by  heat,  these  substances  are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact 
with  charcoal  and  moisture,  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  ootisiderable  alteratioo 
should  be  effected  in  these  constituents  by  the  incineration. 
.  Since  the  old  method  of  preparing  the  ashes  of  vegetables  is  by  far  the  sim- 
plest  and  most  easy  of  execution,  and  has  not  yet  been  fairly  superseded  by  any 
other  which  lays  claim  to  very  superior  accuracy,  we  shall  here  consider  the 
analysis  of  ashes  prepared  by  that  method,  merely  suggesting,  that  if  all  ash* 
analyses  were  carefully  executed  by  one  standard  metho(l|  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison would  be  fully  answered. 

Incineration  of  Yboetable  Substances. 

The  portion  of  the  plant  iutended  for  incineration  most  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  a  dry  cloth. 

Roots  and  woods  may  be  cut  up  into  slices  or  fragments,  and  dried' in  an  oven. 
Fruits  are  also  cut  iuto  slices  and  dried  in  the  same  way.  Seeds,  leaves,  and 
flowers  are  simply  dried.  [Stalks,  straw,  &c.  may  be  conveniently  dried;  laid 
in  bunches,  and  kindled  at  a  flame,  the  ash  being  allowed  to  fall  into  a  dish,  aad 
the  incineration  subsequently  completed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Or,  the  stalkSi 
&o.  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  incinerated.] 

The  substance,  thus  prepared,  is  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  or  in  a  pons- 
lain  dish,  and  gradually  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire.  As  soon  as  the  matter  is 
thoroughly  carbonized,  and  no  more  fumes  are  evolved,  the  heat  is  somewhat 
raised,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  period  (several  hours  are  sometimes 
necessary),  until  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  has  burnt  off;  the  heat 
must  not  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the  ash. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  still  remains  unbumt,  the  incineration  is  carried 
further  in  a  platinum  capsule,  over  a  gas-burner,  the  ashes  being  stirred  at 
intervals,  with  a  platinum  spatula. 

When  all  or  tbe  greater  part  of  the  carbon  is  consumed,  so  that  the  ashes 
appear  white  or  light  gray,  a  small  specimen  is  taken  out  and  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid;  if  any  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved,  the  ash  must  be  mixed  (in 
a  mortar)  with  a  small  quantity  of  pure  red  oxide  of  mercury  Twhich  volatilizes 
without  residue)  and  heated  in  the  platinum  dish  (covered)  until  all  the  oxide  is 
volatilized.  (A  portion  of  the  ash  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtered,  and 
tested  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.)  In  this  way,  any  sulphide,  arising  from  the 
reduction  of  the  sulphates  by  the  charcoal,  is  oxidized  and  reconverted  into 
sulphate.  * 

The  ash  is  well  mixed  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Determination  of  the  total  amotnU  of  Ash. — A  quantity  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance varying  with  the  amount  of  ash  which  it  is  likely  to  yield,  is  dried  in  the 
water-oven  until  its  weight  is  constant.  It  is  then  very  carefully  incinerated  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  burnt  off.  A  quan- 
tity of  pure  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  then  mixed  with  the  ash  in  the  crucible, 
and  the  mixture  very  strongly  ignited.  The  ash  is  afterwards  moistened  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  thoroughly  dried  in  an  air-bath,  and  weighed. 

In  very  accurate  determinations,  these  operations  should  be  repeated  until  the 
weight  is  constant. 
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QUALTTATiyS  ANALYSIS. 

The  following  constituents  are  usually  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants : — 


Bases. 

Adds. 

Potassa 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 

Sulphuric 
Phosphoric 
Hvdroohloric 
Silicic 

Alumina 

Carbonic. 

Protosesquiozide  of  manganese 
Sesquioxide  of  iron. 

• 

In  marine  plants,  also,  bromine  and  iodine  should  be  sought.     * 

Fluorine  is  occasionally  found  in  ashes  of  plants. 

The  ashes  also  usually  contain  more  or  less  unconsumed  carbon^  and  some 
sand  mechanically  adhering  to  the  plant. 

A  portion  of  the  ash  is  boiled  with  water,  and  filtered. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  tested  in  the  usual  manner,  for  the  bases  and  acids 
mentioned  above. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  water  is  washed  and  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
BServescence  of  course  indicates  carbonic  acid,  which  should  not  be  accompanied 
bj  hydrosulphurio  acid,  if  the  preparation  of  the  ash  has  been  properly  effected. 

The  acid  solution  is  examined,  as  usual,  for  the  above  bases  and  acids  (except 
carbonic  and  hydrochloric). 

The  portion  insoluble  m  hydrochloric  acid  (which  most  frequently  consists  of 
sand  mechanically  adhering  to  the  plant,  and  of  unconsumed  carbon),  is  washed, 
dried,  ignited,  if  necessair,  to  bum  off  the  carbon,  and,  should  it  be  deemed  re- 
quisite, analyzed,  as  usual,  by  Table  YIII. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  case  of  ashes  very  rich  in  silicic  acid  (equisetaceWf 
Ac.)  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  this  residue. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

It  is  rarely  necessary,  except  for  some  special  purpose,  to  analyze  the  aqueous 
solution  separately. 

Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid. — About  30  or  40  grains  of  ash  are  employed 
for  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  according  to  the  method  of  Fresenius 
and  Will  (p.  617). 

Determination  of  Chlorine. — 15  or  20  grains  of  the  ash  are  boiled  in  a  flask, 
Willi  dilute  nitric  acid  (the  acid  being  gradually  added  to  water  previously  poured 
over  the  ash),  and  the  chlorine  determined,  in  the  filtered  solution,  as  chloride 
of  silver. 

Determination  o/the  Remaining  Constituents,  (The  manganese  and  alumina 
are  very  rarely  determined  in  ashes). — About  100  grs.  of  ash  are  introduced 
into  a  flask,  covered  with  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  added  in  con- 
siderable excess.  The  conients  of  the  flask  are  then  boiled  for  some  time, 
thoroughly  rinsed  out  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the 
air-bath.  The  residue  is  treated,  as  usual,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  in- 
soluble portion  ^silicic  acid,  sand,  and  charcoal)  collected  on  a  weighed  filter 
containing  very  little  ash,  washed  till  the  washings  have  no  acid  reaction,  and 
dried. 

The  acid  filtrate  and  washings  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  accurately 
weighed  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — About  i  of  the  solution  is  employed  for 
the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 
41 
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Determination  of  Alkalies — In  \  of  the  solution,  the  alkalies  are  detennined, 
just  as  in  the  analysis  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  a  soil. 

Determination  ofPhoqihoric  Add,  Lime,  MagneM,  and  Sesqmoxideo/Ir<m.^ 
The  remaining  i  of  the  solution  Twhich  should  he  mixed  with  more  free  hydro- 
chloric acid)  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  potassa ;  if  this  reagent 
should  produce  a  pink  color,  indicating  an  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  solv- 
tion  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  and  iron  determined  as  in  the 
analysis  of  soils ;  the  lime  and  magnesia  are  subsequently  determined  in  the 
filtrate. 

If,  however,  the  acetate  of  potassa  produces  merely  a  yellowish-white  preci[H- 
tate,  this  is  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  phosphate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  ('iFejOg.SPO,). 

The  remainder  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  separated  from  the  filtrate,  bj 
adding  sesquichloride  of  iron  till  a  pink  color  is  produced,  boiling,  and  determin- 
ing the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate  as  at  p.  593. 

The  lime  and  magnesia  are  then  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  usual. 

Examination  of  the  residtte  of  Silica,  Sand,  and  Charcoal. — If  this  residae 
consists,  as  is  generally  the  case,  of  the  above  substances  only,  it  is  (after  drying 
at  212^  F.  and  weighing)  transferred  from  the  filter  (which  is  afterwards  igiia 
weighed,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  residue  has  been  employed)  to  a  platinum 
dish,  and  boiled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa  (free  from  alumina)  for  about . 
80  minutes,  when  the  silica  is  entirely  dissolved.  The  residue  of  sand  and 
charcoal  is  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed,  dried  at  212^  F.,  and 
weighed.  The  filter  is  then  incinerated  as  usual,  and  the  weight  of  the  suid 
deducted  from  that  of  the  sand  and  charcoal,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of 
the  latter. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  silica,  the  weight  of  the  sand  and  charcoal  must  be 
deducted  from  that  of  the  original  residue.  But  if  qualitative  analysis  hai 
shown  that  other  constituents  are  to  be  determined  in  the  residue  left  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  process  must  be  somewhat  modified. 

About  50  or  60  grains  of  the  residue  are  heated  with  solution  of  pure  potassa 
or  soda,  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish.  The  mixture  is  afterwards  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  carefully  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  subsequent  process  is  then  conducted  exactly 
as  in  the  analysis  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  ash,  except  as  regards  the 
determination  of  alkalies. 

This  must  be  effected  in  another  portion  of  the  ash  or  residue,  by  heating  with 
hydrate  of  baryta,  as  in  the  analysis  of  glass  (p.  624). 

In  calculatiug  and  stating  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  a  vegetable  ash,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  carbonic  acid,  sand,  and  charcoal  are  not  essen- 
tially constituents  of  the  mineral  portion  of  the  plant,  but  may  be  said  to  be 
derived  from  extraneous  sources.  These  should  therefore  be  subtracted  from  the 
ash  employed,  and  the  other  ingredients  calculated  for  100  parts  of  ash,  free 
from  these  impurities.  • 

The  chlorine  should  be  calculated  as  chloride  of  sodium,  and  if  there  be  an 
excess,  as  chloride  of  potassium.  Any  excess  of  sMium  or  potassium  must  be 
stated  as  soda  or  potassa. 

It  is  also  usual  to  calculate  the  total  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  bases 
present. 

Analysis  of  the  Ashes  of  Animal  Substances. 

§  444.  The  above  method  will  serve,  with  some  modifications,  for  the  analysii 
of  animal  ashes.  Since  these,  however,  are  generally  free  from  Band|  it  ii 
unnecessary  to  digest  the  silica  with  potassa. 
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It  is  advisable^  also,  in  the  analysis  of  animal  ashes,  to  determine  the  amount 
dissolved  by  water,  and  to  analyze  the  aqueous  solution  separately. 

In  these  ashes,  there  is  always  more  phosphoric  acid  than  corresponds  to  the 
iron  present  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  second  of  the 
methods  given  in  the  analysis  of  ashes,  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  iron. 
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Abbobbino  balls,  74 

Acetic  acid,  examination,  501 
reactions,  646 

Add,  antimonio,  480 
antimonions,  481 
arsenic,  440 
arsenious,  488 
auric,  896 
bismnthic,  892 
boracic,  215 
carbonic,  197 

solyent  action,  199 
chloric,  189 
chlorocarbonic,  197 
ohlorochloric,  140 
chlorochromic,  884 
chloronitric,  148 
chloronitroas,  148 
chloroperchloric,  141 
chlorosulphnric,  276 
chlorous,  189 
chromic,  880 
common  phosphoric,  178 
croconic,  197 
cupric,  888 
definition,  40 
dimetaphosphoric,  178 
dithionic,  158 
ferric,  844 
fluoboric,  ^17 
glacial  phosphoric,  177 
hexametaphosphoric, 

178 
hydriodic,  150 
hydriodous,  150 
hydrobromic,  146 
hydrochloric,  142 
hydrofluoboracic,  217 
hydrofluoric,  158 
hydrofluosilicic,  227 
hydroselenic,  171 
hydrosulphuric,  165 
hydrosulphurous,  165 
hydrotelluric,  450 
hypochloric,  189 
hypochloronitric,  148 
hypochlorous,  187 
hyponitric,  127 
hyponitrous,  126 
hypophosphoric,  176 
hypophosphorous,  175 


Acid,  hyposulphuric,  158 
hyposulphurous,  156 
iocUc,  149 
manganic,  859 
metantimonic,  481 
metaphosphorio,  177 
metastannic,  428 
molybdic,  447 
monometaphosphoric, 

177 
muriatic,  142 

of  commerce,  142 
niobic,  498 
nitric,  127 
nitromnriatic,  148 
mtrosulphuric,  166 
nitrous,  126 

commercial,  180 
osmic,  416 
osmious,  416 
pelopic,  494 
pentathionic,  164 
perchloric,  141 
perchromic,  883 
periodic,  150 
permanganic,  860 
phosphatic,  176 
phosphoric,  176 
phosphorous,  176 
pyrophosphoric,  178 
rhodizonic,  197 
ruthenic,  418 
selenic,  170 
selenious,  170 
BiUcic,  219 
stannic,  428 
Bulphantimonic,  485 
Bulpharsenio,  442 
sulpharsenious,  442 
sulphocarbonic,  212 
sulphotungstic,  446 
sulphuric,  159 

distillation,  161 
sulphurous,  157 
tantalic,  498 
telluric,  449 
tellurous,  449 
tetrametaphosphoric, 

178 
tetrathionlc,  164 
titanic,  451 


Acid,  tribasic  phosphoric,  178 
trimetaphosphorio,  178 
trithionic,  164 
tungstic,  445 
Tanadic,  874 
Acidimetry,  619 
Acids,  general  examination 
for,  560 
inorganic,    analytical 

classification,  582 
mono-,  bi-,  and  tri-basic, 

40 
organic,  analytical,  clas- 
sification, 542 
preliminary  examination 

for,  559 
special  tests  for,  564 
Adapters,  78 
Adularia,  816 
AeroUtha,  849 
jEtUe,  849 
Affinity,  48 
After-damp,  202 
Agate,  219 
Agate  mortar,  106 
Air,  analysis  of,  180 
Air,  atmospheric,  180 
Air-baths,  95,  570,  571 
AlahoBter,  296 
^;6t^256 
AUnte,  potath-y  817 
Alcohol-potash,  282 
Alkali,  definition,  40 
Alkalies,  determination   in 

silicates,  628 
Alkalimetry,  616 
AUophane,  816 
Allotropy,  156 
Alloy,  defined,  229 
Alloy  for  musical  instru- 
ments, 887 
Alloys,  diyision  of,  84 
of  antimony,  486 
bismuth,  898 
copper  and  tin,  887 
copper  and  zinc,  887 
gold,  400 
lead,  481 
platinum,  410 
siWer  and  copper,  492 
tin,  427 
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Alloys,  qoalitatiTe  analyBiB, 

667 
Alum,  818 

ammonia-,  816 

analysis,  604 

burnt,  815 

chrome-,  829 

cubical,  815 

manganeso-  (natural), 
867 

Roman,  813 
Alum-shaU,  318 
Alumslaie,  813 
Alum,  soda-,  816 
Alum-ttone,  318 
Alum,  uses,  816 
Alumen  tM/um,  816 
Alumina,  810 

basic  sulphate,  812 

carbonate,  816 

determination,  686 

hydrates,  811 
Alumina-mordant,  812 
Alumina,  nitrate,  812 

phosphate,  816 
Alumina-potash-alum,  818 
Alumina,  reactions,  518 

silicates,  816 

sulphate,  812 
Aluminate  of  magnesia,  812 

potassa,  812 
AluminUe,  812 
Aluminum,  810 

and  sulphur,  821 

sesquichloride,  821 
Alums,  312 

Amalgamated  zinc,  465 
Amalgamation-process,  399 
Amalgam,  defined,  229 
Amalgams,  465 

qualitatiYO  analysis,  567 
Amalgam,  quantitative  ana- 
lysis, 612 
Amethyst,  310 
Jmianthj  808 
Amides,  formation,  276 
Amidide  of  potassium,  132 
Amidogen,  182 
Ammonia,  133 
Ammonia-alum,  816 
Ammonia,  antimoniate,  431 

bicarbonate,  278 

bicbromute,  333 

bimetantimoniate,  432 

bisulpbate,  277 

bisulphite,  276 

carbonate,  278 

determination,  502 

examination,  503 

hydrosulphate,  280 

metantimoniate,  432 

muriate,  278 

nitrate,  276 

nitrite,  275 

phospliates,  277 

preparation,  133 


Ammonia,  reactions,  511 
sesquicarbonate,  277 

examination,  608 
BoUd,  188 
solution,  184 
sulphate,  276 
sulphite,  276 
Ammoniseaquafortissimaf  184 
Ammonium,  184,  275 
Ammonium-amalgam,  186, 

276 
Ammonium,  aurochloride, 
898 
bisulphide,  280 
bromide,  280 
chloride,  278 

examination,  603 
hydrosulphate  of   sul- 
phide, 280 
iodide,  280 
oxide,  275 
sulphide,  280 

examination,  608 
theory,  185 
Amorphous  bodies,  61 
Amphibok,  808 
Analdme^  256 
Analyses,  calculation,  600 
Analysis,  definition,  495,  496 
for  acids.  Tables  VJ.  and 

VII.,  662,  568 
for  bases.  Tables  I.  to  V. 

661-^56 
of  air,  180 
alloys,  667 
amalgams,  667,  612 
animal  ashes,  642 
alum,  604 
brass,  611 

Britannia-metal,  611 
bronze,  611 
calamine,  608 
cast-iron,  624 
chloride  of  sodium,  600 
chrome-iron  ore,  604 
clays,  605 
coal,  188 
coal-gas,  205 
copper-pyrites,  608 
crystallized  sulphate 

of  copper,  608 
fusible  alloy,  610 
German  silver,  611 
glass,  621 
gun-metal,  611 
gunpowder,  619 
heavy -spar,  601 
insoluble  silicates,  621 
insoluble  substances, 

567 
iron  ores,  606 
lead-glass,  624 
limestones,  602 
manganifcrous  spathic 

iron-ore,  608 
marble,  602 


AoalyaiB  of  mineral  wtten, 
628 
pewter,  609 
platinum-ores,  418 
quarti,  594 
Rochelle  salt,  602 
Seignette  salt,  602 
silver-ores,  49^ 
soils,  685 
speiss-cobalt,  612 
standard  gold,  612 

silver,  612 
sulphate  of  baryta,  601 
tartar-emetic,  609 
tartrate  of  potassa  aik 

soda,  602 
type-metal,  610 
lUtramarine,  626 
vegetable  ashea,  640 
waters,  628 
wavellite,  606 
operations  in,  671 
preparation     of     nb* 

stances  for,  646 
proximate,  496 
of  coal,  190 
qualitative,    apparatus 

for,  497 
quantitative,  appaiatu 

for,  670 
reagents  for,  490 
systematic,  646 
idtimate,  496 
Anatoiej  460 
Andalwitej  816 
Anhydrite,  296 
Anhydrous,  69 
Animal  charcoal,  193 

purification  of,  195 
Annealing,  223 
Anorthite,  811 
Anthonderiic,  344 
Anthracite,  187 
Antichlore,  259 
Antimonial  silver,  490 
Antimoniate  of  ammonia,  4i 
potassa,  431 
teroxide   of   antimony 
431 
Antimonic  acid,  430 
determination,  583 
reactions,  525 
Antimonious  acid,  431 
Antimoniuretted    hydrogei 

432 
Antimony,  428 
alloys,  436 
antimoniate  of  teroxid 

431 
basic  nitrate,  430 
butter,  433 
chlorosulphide,  434 
determination  in  alloy! 

688 
flowers,  430 
glass,  435 
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Antimony,  golden  salphiiret, 
486 

IWer,  486 
Antimonyle,  480 
Antimony,  metallurgy,  486 

native,  486 
Antimony-ochre,  486 
Antimony-ore,  gray,  484 

red,  484 

white,  429 
Antimony-ores,  assay,  487 
Antimony,    pentachloride, 
488 

pentasnlphide,  486 

pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, 487 

purification,  428 

regulus,  428 

sesquichloride,  488 

sesquioxide,  429 

suboxide,  429 

sulphates,  480 

terbromide,  434 

terchloride,  438 

terfluoride,  484 

teriodide,  434 

teroxide,  429 
determination,  688 
reactions,  624 

tersulphide,  484 
ApatUe,  298 

Apparatus    for    qualitatiYe 
analysis,  497 
*  Aqua-fortiSf  130 
Aqua  regiOy  143 
Aqueous  fusion,  66 

vapor,  121 
Argand  lamp,  102 
Argentan,  889 
Arragonite,  299 
Arseniate  of  silver,  440 
Arseniates  of  potassa,  440 

soda,  440 
Arsenic,  487 
Arsenic  acid,  440 

determination,  684 

reactions,  680 
Arsenic  and  tin,  448 
Arsenical  caustic,  448 
Arsenical  tron,  448 
Arsenical pyriUt,  487 
Arsenic,  bisulphide,  442 

chlorosulphide,  441 

octodecasulphide,  443 

pentasnlphide,  442 

pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, 448 

reduction-tubes,  112 

subsulphide,  442 

terchloride,  441 

tersulphide,  442 

white,  438 

with  metals,  448 
Arsenide  of  manganese,  448 
Arsenidet  of  copper,  448 

iron,  448 


Arsenite  of  copper,  440 

potassa,  489 
Arsenious  acid,  488 

determination,  684 

reactions,  626 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  441 
Artificial  gems,  811 
Asbestos,  808 
Ashes,  animal,  analysis,  642 

vegetable,  analysis,  640 
Aspirator,  96 
Assay  of 

alloys  of  gold  by  cupel- 
lation,  401 

antimony-ores,  487 

auriferous  ores,  402 

bismuth-ores,  894 

copper-ores,  889 

galena,  482 

iron-ores,  866 

mercury-ores,  467 

silver-ores,  498 

tin-ores,  429 

tine-ores,  806 
AtacamitCf  384 
Atmospheric  air,  180 
Atomic  theory,  42 

weights,  41 
Auffite,  808 
Aurate  of  potassa,  896 

soda,  396 
Auric  acid,  896 
Auriferous  ores,   assay  of, 
402 

valuation  of,  402 
Auriferous  sand,  examination 

by  washing,  402 
Aurosulphite  of  potassa,  896 
Aurum  musivum,  426 
Aurum  potabiU,  897 
Axes  of  crystals,  62 

Balanobs,  671 
Balling  process,  266 
Barilla,  268 
Bar-iron,  863 
Barium,  282 

binoxide,  286 

chloride,  286 
examination,  603 

fluoride,  286 

hydrosulphate  of  sul- 
phide of,  287 

pentasnlphide,  287 

silicofluoridc,  287 

sulphide,  287 

tersulphide,  287 
Baryta,  282 

biborate,  286 

bicarbonate,  286 

bisulphate,  284 

borate,  286 

carbonate,  286 

chlorate,  288 

determination,  688 

hydrate,  288 


Baiyta,  hyposulphite,  287 

nitrate,  288 

permanganate,  861 

phosphate,  284 

reactions,  611 

seleniate,  284 

sesquicarbonate,  286 

sulphate,  284 

sulphite,  284 
Baryta-water,  288 
BasaU,  817 
Base,  definition,  40 
Bases,  preliminary  examina- 
tion for,  647 
Basic  salts,  49 

water,  66 
Bathgate  coal,  186 
Baum^'s  fiux,  287 
Beakers,  87 
Bell-metal,  889 
Benzoic  acid,  reactions,  646 
Berlin  porcelain,  820 
Bervl,  321 
BerylUum,  820 
Berzelius's  lamp,  102 
Bibasic  acid,  definition,  40 
Biborate  of  soda,  269 
Bicarburetted  hydrogen,  207 

of  Faraday,  208 
Bimetantimoniate  of 

ammonia,  432 

potassa,  432 

soda,  482 
Binary  theory  of  acids,  168 
Bismuth,  890 
Bismuth-amalgam,  466 
Bismuth  arsenide,  892 

bisulphide,  392 
Bismuth-blende,  892 
Bismuth,  carbonate,  892 
Bismuth-glance,  892 
Bismuthic  acid,  892 
Bismuth,  metallurgy,  898 
Bismuth-minerals,  898 
Bismuth,  nitrate,  891 
Bismuthrochre,  898 
Bismuth-ores,  assay,  894 
Bismuth,  oxychloride,  891 

suboxide,  891 

sulphate,  892 

terchloride,  391 

teroxide,  891 
determination,  679 
reactions,  620 

tersulphide,  392 

trisnitrate,  391 
Bismuthum  album,  891 
Bismuth,  uses,  398 
Black  ash,  266 
Black-band,  i60 
Black  flux,  99 
Blackjack,  366 
Black-lead,  186 
Black's  blowpipe,  106 
Black's  furnace,  104 
Blanquette,  268 
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Blast-famaee,  850 
Bleaching,  296 
Bleaching-compoimdB,  188 
Bleaching  liquid  of  Labar- 

raqne,  258 
Bleaching  powder,  294 

raluation,  616 
Bleaching  power  of  chlorine, 

186 
Block-tin,  427 
Blood-stone,  849 
Blowpipe-flame,  107 
Blowpipe-flames,  colored,  110 
Blowpipe-lamp,  106 
Blowpipe-reagents,  106 
Blowpipe-supports,  106 
Blowpipe,  use  of,  105 
Blue  copper,  885 

copperas,  880 

malachite,  882 

stone,  880 

yerditer,  880 

vitriol,  880 

yitriol  of  commerce,  ex- 
amination of,  881 
Boiler-incrustations,  800 
Boiling-points,  determination 

of,  82 
Bole,  818 

Bologna  phosphorus,  287 
Bone-ash,  293 
Bone-black,  198 
Bone-earth,  298 

as  manure,  298 
Boracic  acid,  215 

determination,  598 

manufacture,  215 

reactions,  584 
Borate  of 

magnesia  and  soda,  808 

so<ia,  269 
Borates,  216 

of  baryta,  286 
Borax,  269 

for  blowpipe  reagent,  107 

octohedral,  269 

manufacture,  269 

uses,  270 

Titrified,  270 
Borofluoride    of    potassium, 

215 
Boron,  214 

and  nitrogen,  217 

and  sulphur,  217 

terchloride,  217 

t<?rfluoride,  217 
Braunite,  358 
Bricks,  refVactory,  319 
Brass,  387 

analysis,  6f  1 
Britannia  metal,  427 

analysis,  611 
BritiU  silver  ore,  490 
Bnychantite,  882 
Bromato  of  potassa,  249 
Bromates,  146 


Bromio  acid,  146 

Bromide  of  ammonium,  280 

antimony,  484 

lead,  470 

potassium,  262 

siUcon,  227 

siWer,  489 

sodium,  278 

sulphur,  168 
Bromides,  147 
Bromides  of 

iodine,  152 

iron,  846 

mercury,  468 

phosphorus,  188 

selemum,  171 

sulphur,  168 
Bromine,  145 

action  of,  upon  organic 
substances,  152 

chloride,  147 

determination,  597 

and  silica,  227 

hydrate,  146 
Bronxe,  888 

analysis,  611 
Bronierpowder,  426 
Brookite,  460 
Brown  coal,  186 
Broum  iron-ore,  tompaetf  842 

fibrous,  842 
Brucite,  804 
Brunner's   method    of  ana 

Ivzing  silicates,  628 
Brunswick  green,  884 
Bude-light,  116 
Bulb  absorption-tubes,  74 
Bulb-tubes,  112 
Butter  of  antimony,  488 

zinc,  365 

Cadmium,  376 

carbonate,  877 

chloride,  877 

nitrate,  377 

oxide,  376 

determination,  580 
reactions,  521 

Bubsulphate,  377 

sulphate,  377 

sulphide,  377 
Caking  coal,  187 
Calamine,  364 

analysis,  608 

electric,  865 
Calcareous  spar,  299 
Calcium,  289 

binoxide,  300 

bisulphide,  302 
Calcium,  cliloride,  301 
!  examination,  504 

'  Calcium,  fluoride,  301 

oxychloride,  301 

oxysulphide,  302 

pentasulphide.  302 

phosphide,  303 


Caldura,  folphide,  802 
Calomel,  469 
Cannel  coal,  186 
Canton's  phosphorus,  802 
Caoutchouc  Joints,  65 
Capillary  pyrites,  869 
Carbamide,  276 
Carbides,  214 
Carbon,  184 
Carbonate  of 

alumina,  816 

baryta,  286 

bismuth,  892 

cadmium,  877 

glncina,  822 

iron,  842 

lime,  299 

lime  and  soda,  800 

Uthia,  275 

manganese,  867 

potassa  and  soda,  268 

sesquioxide  of  chromiom 
830 

siWer,  487 

strontia,  288 

zinc,  364 
Carbonates,  200 

of  ammonia,  277 

cobalt,  871 

copper,  882 

lead,  478 

magnesia,  807 

mercury,  458 

potassa,  260 

soda,  263 
Carbon-batteries,  194 
Carbon,  bisulphide,  212 

chlorides,  210 

general    properties    of, 
193 
Carb<ftiic  acid,  197 

composition,  199 

determination,  596 

liquefaction,  76 

liquid,  198 

reactions,  586 

solid,  198 

solidification,  76 

solvent  action,  199 
Carbonic  oxide,  195 
Carbonic  oxide  scries,  197 

test  for,  197 
Carbon,  perchloridc,  212 

protochloride,  212 

sesquichloridc,  212 

uses,  194 
Carburets,  194 
Cast-iron,  352 

analysis,  024 

black,  353 

gray,  853 

impurities  in,  352 

white,  353 
Catalysis,  47 
Caustic  potassa,  232 

soda,  257 
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OMutk  soda,  praparation  for 

soap-boiling,  267 
Ce2etl^  288 
Cement,  limestone  for,  exa- 
mination, 292 

Portland,  292 

Bansome^s  litrified,  298 

Roman,  292 
Cementation  prooess,  864 
Cerite,S24 
Cerium,  324 

oxide,  826 

reactions,  826 

salts,  826 

sesquioxide,  826 
Ceruse,  478 
Chalcedony,  219 
CiudcolUe,  SS6 
Chalk,  precipitated,  299 
Chameleon-mineral,  869 
Charban-roux,  192,  248 
Charcoal,  190 

absorption  of  gases  by, 
192 

burning,  190 

deoxidizing   properties 
of,  194 

for  fuel,  104 

properties  of,  192 
Charcoal  supports,  106 
Charring  by  steam,  192 
Chauffer,  104 
Chemistry,    definition    of, 

88 
Chili-saltpetre,  267 
C^iina,  820 
China,  glaxing,  820 
Chlorate  of 

baryta,  288 

potassa,  247 

soda,  268 
Chlorates,  140 

vses,  140 
Chlorie  acid,  189 

determination,  699 

reactions,  642 
Chloride  of 

aluminum,  821 

ammonium,  278 

arsenic,  441 

barium,  288 

boron,  217 

bromine,  147 

cadmium,  877 

cerium,  826 

glucinum,  822 

lime,  Tftluation,  616 

magnesium,  809 

nickel,  869 

nitrogen,  144 

potassium,  261 

ailieon,  226 

mWer,  487 

soda,  268 

sodium,  271 

strontium,  288 


Chloride  of  tantalum,  493 

uranyle,  887 

yanadium,  874 

yttrium,  824 

siroonium,  826 
Chlorides,  144 
Chlorides  of 

antimony,  488 

bismuth,  891 

calcium,  801 

carbon,  210 

chromium,  888 

cobalt^  872 

copper,  888 

gold,  897 

iodine,  162 

iridium,  416  ^ 

iron,  846 

lead,  477 

lithium,  276 

manganese,  861 

mercury,  469 

molybdenum,  448 

niobium,  498 

osmium,  417 

palladium,  412 

phosphorus,  181 

platinum,  407 

rhodium,  418 

ruthenium,  418 

selenium,  171 

sulphur,  167 

tellurium,  460 

tin,  424 

titanium,  462 

tungsten,  446 

uranium,  837 

zinc,  866 
Chlorimetry,  616 
Chlorine,  186 

action  of,  upon  organic 
substances,  162 

determination,  697 

hydrate,  187 

peroxide,  189 
Chlorine-water,  136 
Chlorocarbonic  acid,  197 
Chlorochloric  acid,  140 
Chlorochromate  of  potassa, 

883 
Chlorochromic  acid,  884 
Chloronitric  add,  148 
Cbloronitrous  acid,  148 
Chloroperchloric  acid,  141 
Chlorophosphide  of  nitrogen, 

183 
Chlorostannotes,  426 
Chlorosulphide  of  nitrogen, 

167 
Chlorosulphide  of  phospho- 
rus, 182 

silicon,  228 
Chlorosulphuric  acid,  277 
Chlorous  acid,  139 
Chromate  of 

ammonia,  388 


Chromate  of  soda,  838 

suboxide  of  mercury,  466 
Chromates,  381 

of  lead,  476 

potassa,  331 

sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
338 
Chrome-alum,  829 
Chrome-iron  ore,  327 

analysis,  604 
Chrome-yellow,  476 
Chromic  acid,  880 

determination,  696 

reactions,  686 
Chromium,  326 

brown  oxide,  827 

chloride,  888 

fluoride,  886 

nitride,  838 

oxide,  827 

oxychloride,  834 

protosesquioxide,  330 

sesquichloride,  884 

sesquioxide,  827 
carbonate,  880 
chromate,  888 
determination,  686 
nitrate,  829 
reactions,  614 
sulphate,  829 
Chromium,  sulphides,  886 
ChrysoeoUa,  388 
ChryeoliU,  808 
Cinders,  187 
Cmnabar,  464 

▼aluation,  677 
Citric  acid,  reactions,  644 
Clark's  process  for  softening 
water,  122 

soap-test,  682 
Clay,  fire-  818 
Clay-ironstone,  849 
Clay,  pipe-  818 

potter's,  318 
Clays,  817 

analysis,  606 

chemical  characters,  818 
Cleavage,  62 
Coal,  186 

analysis,  188 

ash,  187 

Bathgate,  186 

black,  186 

brown,  186 

caking,  187 

cannel,  186 

cubical,  186 

decomposition,  187 

glance,  187 

peacook^l87 

pit,  187 

pitch,  186 

proximate  analysis,  190 

splint,  186 

Welsh,  187 
Coal-fires,  187 
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Coal-gas,  203 

analysis,  205 

mines,  explosions  in,  208 

tar-naphtlia,  205 
Cobalt,  370 

carbonates,  871 

chloride,  892 

double  sulphate,  871 

nitrate,  871 

nitrate,  for  blowpipe  re- 
agent, 107 
CobaU-orej  grayy  878 

lehiu,  873 
Cobalt,  oxide,  370 

oxide,       determination, 
587 

oxide,  reacUons,  516 

oxysulphide,  378 

protoxide,  870 
Cobalt'pyriiea,  878 
Cobalt,  sesquichloride,  872 

sesquioxide,  871 

sesquisulphide,  873 

subarsenide,  448 

sulphate,  871 

sulphide,  373 

technical  history,  873 
Cobalt,  Tunaberg,  873 
Coke,  190 

hearths,  191 
Colcothar,  841,  842 
Colors  for  glass,  225 
Columbium,  493 
Combination,  44 

by  Tolume,  43 
Combining  proportions,  41 
Combustion-furnace,  104 

tftble,  103 

tubes,  112 
Common  phosphates,  170       | 

phosphoric  acid,  178 

salt,  271 
Composition  of  water  deter 

mined,  120 
Condensation  of  gases,  74 
Condensing  apparatus,  80 
Condurritey  443 
Constitutional  water,  5G 
Copper,  377 
Copper-amalgam,  460 
Copper,      ammoniochlorides,  ■ 
884 

amnionio-nitrato,  380 

aniinonio-sulphates,  382 

and  silver,  alloys,  466 

and  tin,  alloys,  387 
Copper  and  zinc,  alloys,  387 

arsenides,  433 

avsenitc,  440 
Copperas,  840  . 

blue,  880 
Copper- Azure^  382 
Copper,  basic  nitrate,  380 

'oasie  sulphates,  382 

bibasic  carbonate,  382 

Linoxide,  383 


Copper,  black  oxide,  879 
Copper,  blue  carbonate^  885 

carbonate,  882 , 

chloride,  884 

commercial,  purification, 
877 

determination,  in   ores, 
580 

double  carbonates,  882 

double  sulphates,  881 

engraving  on,  887 
Copper-fflanee^  884 
Copper,  hydrated  oxide,  880 

hydride,  888 

metallurgy,  885 
Copper-native,  885 
Copper-nickel,  869 
Copper,  nitrate,  880 

nitride,  383 
Copper-ore,  gray,  886 

red,  878 

variegated,  386 
Copper-ores,  assay,  889 
Copper,  oxide,  379 

determination,  579 
reactions,  520 

oxychlorides,  384 

oxysulphide,  385 

phosphides,  385 
Copper-pyrites,  885 

analysis,  608 
Copper,  red  oxide,  378 

silicates,  383 

subchloride,  383 

suboxide,  378 

subsulphate,  379 

subsulphide,  384 

sulphate,  380 
analysis,  608 
uses,  381 

sulphide,  385 

tinning,  389,  427 

uses,  387 
Coquimhite^  343 
Cork-borers,  61,  407 
Corks,  60 

perforation  of,  61 
Correction  of  gases  for  pres- 
sure, 38 
Correction  of  gases  for  tem- 
perature, 38 
Corrosive  sublimate,  460 
Corundum,  310 
Croconic  acid,  197 
Crocus,  435 
Crucible-jacket,  98 
Crucibles,  100 

composition,  810 

lined  with  charcoal   for 
iron  reductions,  100 

precautious   in  heatiug, 
98 
Crushing,  84 
Crushing  mort^ir,  8 
Crystals,  feeding,  97 

forms  of,  52 


Crystals    from    the   letdn 
chambers,  160 

Crystallization,  51,  96 
by  fusion,  97 
by  solution,  96 
by  vaporisation,  97 
promoted,  97 
purification  by,  96 
water  of,  56 

Crystallography,  52 

Cubical  coal,  186 

Cubic  nitre,  257 

Cupel,  480 

Cupellation,  480 

Cupric  acid,  383 

Cyanite,  816 

Cyanogen,  209 

compounds,  210   " 
liquefaction  of,  209 

Cylinder-charcoal,  192 

Decantatiox,  92 

Decantation,  washing  by,  9S 

Decoction,  90 

Decomposition,  46 

Decrepitation,  107 

Definition  of  chemical  terms. 
40 

Deflagration,  107 

Deflagrating-spoons,  71 

Deliquescence,  95 

Derbyehire  spar,  302 

Desiccating  tubes,  t>6 

Desiccation,  95 
in  vacuo,  94 
of  volatile  bodies,  95 

Desiccators,  95 

Destructive  distillation,  46 

Determination  of 

alkalies  in  silicates,  628 
alumina,  685 
ammonia,  592 
antimonic  acid,  683 
antimony  in  alloys,  68S 
arsenic  acid,  684 
arsenious  acid,  684 
baryta,  588 
binoxide    of     platinum, 

681 
tin,  082 

boracic  acid,  593 
bromine,  597 
carbonic  acid,  596 
chloric  acid,  599 
chlorine,  597 
chromic  acid,  595 
copper  in  ores,  680 
fluorine,  595 
hydriodic  acid,  597 
hydrobromic  acid,  597 
hydrochloric  acid,  597 
hydrofluoric  acid,  595 
hydi*osulphuricaGid,  598 
iodine,  597 
lime,  590 
magnesia,  590 
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Determination  of 

nitric  acid,  599, 619 
oxalic  acid,  696 
oxide  of  cadmium,  680 
cobalt,  587 
copper,  579 
lead,  578 
manganese,  588 
mercury,  577 
nickel,  587 
siWer,  576 
tin,  582 
zinc,  588 
phosphoric  acid,  598 
potassa,  590 
protoxide  of  iron,  586 
sesquioxide     of      chro- 
mium, 585 
iron,  585 
silicic  acid,  594 
siWer  by  standard  solu- 
tion, 612 
soda,  591 
stannic  acid,  582 
strength  of  commercial 

acids,  G19 
strontia,  589 
suboxide    of    merciiry, 

676 
sulphur,  598 
sulphuric  acid,  592 
sulphurous  acid,  596 
teroxide    of    antimony, 
683 
bismuth,  579 
gold,  681 
value  of  commercial  pot- 
ash, 616 
commercial  soda,  618 
manganese  ore,  614 
water    of    constitution, 
601 
crystallization,  601 
Detonation,  107 
Deritrificatiou,  223 
Diamond,  184 
Diamond,  amorphous,  185 
Di4upore,  811 
Didymium,  224 

reactions,  325 
Diffusion  of  gases,  57 
Diffusion-tube,  57 
Digestion,  88 

Dimetaphosphoric  acid,  178 
Dimorphous  bodies,  51 
Dioptasty  883 
Diplatosaminc,  407 
Diplatosammonium,  407 
Dishes,  87 
Disinfectants,  205 
Disintegration,  84 
Displacement-apparatus,  90 
Diathme,  816 
DiataUtion^  77 

at  high  temperatures,  77 
ftt  lower  temperatures,  70 


Distillation,  at  temperatures 
below  212°  F.,  82 

connecting- tubes  in,  80 

dry.  77 

facilitation  of,  82 

fractional,  82 

on  a  small  scale,  80 
DistiUed  water,  122 

for  analysis,  507 
Dithionates,  159 
Dithionic  acid,  158 
Dolomite,  308 
Double  decomposition,  47 
Drummond  light,  119 
Drying-closet,  103 
Drying- tiles,  96 
Dutch  liquid,  210 
Dutch  metal,  387 

Eaqli-stonb,  849 
Earthenware,  common,  321 

glaze  for,  820 
Eau  de  Javeiie,  249 
Edulcoration,  92 

of  precipitates,  574 
Efflorescence,  56 
Eleotiye  decomposition,  47 
Electrochemical  theory,  46 
Electro-gilding,  400 
Electrolysis,  46 
Electroplating,  492 
Element,  definition,  113 
Elements,     classification,    of 
113 

table  of,  114 
Embolite,  489 
Emerald,  321 
Emerald  of  Limoges,  822 
Emery,  311 
Enamel,  225 
English  porcelain,  319 

glazing,  819 
Epsom  salts,  305 
Equations,  50 
Equivalent  volumes,  48 
Equivalents,  40 

Uble  of,  114 
Erbia,  324 

salts,  824 

Erbium,  823 

Ethiops  mineral,  464 

Euchlorine,  138 

Eucl^te,  822 

Eudiometer,  Ure*8,  71 

Eudiometers,  71 

Eudiometry,  70 

Evaporation,  94 

at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, 94 
below  ebullition,  94 
in  quantitative  analysis, 
572 

m  vacuo,  94 
spontaneous,  94 
to  dryness,  94 


Faraday's    gas    condensing 

tube,  74 
Feldspar,  256,  816 

lime-Zn 

lithia-  317 

potash-  316 

soda-  317 
Ferrate  of 

potassa,  344 

soda,  345 
Ferrates,  345 

Ferri  sulphas  exsiccatum^  841 
Ferric  acid,  344 
Ferroso-ferric  oxide,  344 
Filtering-paper,  91 

examination,  498 

quantitative,  570 
Filtering,  precautions  in,  91 
Filters,  91 
Filter-stands,  91 
Filtration,  90 
Fire-clay,  818 
Fire-damp,  201 
Flake-white,  391 
Flame,  structure  of,  108 
Flames,  luminous,  107 
Flasks,  drying,  630 

for  distillation,  80 

gas  evolution,  59 

solution,  88 
Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's 

phosphates,  179 
Fleitmann's  test  for  arsenic, 

529 
Flint,  219 

and  steel,  380 
Florence  flasks,  57 
Fluoboric  acid,  217 
Fluoride  of 

aluminum,  321 

antimony,  434 

barium,  286 

boron,  217 

calcium,  301 

chromium,  335 

potassium,  253 

potassium  and  glucinum, 
823 

silicon,  227 

silver,  489 

sodium,  273 
Fluorides,  154 
Fluorine,  153 

Fluorine,  determination,  595 
Fluor-spar,  801 
Flux,  black,  90 

Baumd's,  287 
Fluxes,  90 
Fly-powder,  438 
Formula*,  49 
Freezing  mixtures,  260 
French  chalk,  308 
Frcsenius  and    Babe's  test, 

526 
Fuel,  patent,  188 
Fuel,  valuation,  188 
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IkiUer'i  earth,  818 
Folminating  gold,  896 

pUtinum,  406 

silver,  485 
Fuming  liquor  of  LibaTius, 

425 
Funnel-bags,  90 
Funnel,  hot  water,  91 
Funnel-tubes,  60 
Funnels,  91 
Furnaces,  103 
Fusible  alloy,  898 

analysis,  610 
Fusion,  99 

aqueous,  56 

igneous,  56 

with  nitre,  101 

precautions  in,  100 

Gadolinite,  824 
Galena,  471 

assay,  482 
Gallic  acid,  reactions,  544 
Garnet,  817 
Gas-bags,  67 
Gas-bladders,  67 
Gas-carbon,  190 
Gas-cylinders,  C8 
Gases,  apparatus  for  collect- 
ing, 68 

collection,  67 

collection  of  by  displace- 
ment, 69 

combustion  of,  70 

combustion  in,  71 

condensation,  74 

detonation,  70 

diffusion,  57 

gent^ration   of   at    ordi- 
nary temperatures,  64 

measurement,  72 

preparation  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  69 

purification,  64 

separation    by    absorp- 
tion, 74 

solution,  73 

transference,  72 
Gasholder,  Pepy's,  66 
Gas,  illuDiinatiDg,  from  wa- 
ter, 207 
valuation,  204 
Gas-jars,  capped,  08 

stoppered,  68 
Gas-jetH,  70 

lime,  205 
Gas,  olefiant,  207 

used  as  fuel,  102 
Gauze  burners,  102 
Gaylussite,  300 
Gems,    artificial,    210,    226, 

311 
General  reagents,  treatment 

with,  550 
German  silver,  389 

analysis,  Gil 


Geyser,  220 

GihlmU,  816 

GUding,  400 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  177 

Glanee-^oal,  187 

Glanee-cobaU,  878 

Glass,  221 

analysis,  621 

Bohemian,  224 
Glassblowing,  110 
Glass,  bottle-,  224 

colors  for,  225 

crown,  224 

flint,  225 

materials  for,  224 

paste,  225 

plate-,  224 

soluble,  222 
Glass-tubing,  German,  111 

operations  with,  61 
Glass,  window-  224 
Glauber's  salts,  259 
Glaxe  for  earthenware,  819 
Glazes,  colored,  819 
Glazing  with    common  salt, 

278 
Gluohia,  822 

carbonate,  822 

reactions,  822 

sulphates,  822 
Glucinum,  821 

and    potassium,   doable 
fluoride,  823 

sesquichloride,  822 

sesquisulphide,  822 
Gneiet,  817 

Goadby's  solution,  461 
Gold,  894 

and  soda,  hyposulphite, 
895 

alloys,  400 

assay  by  cupellation,  401 

examination    by  touch- 
stone, 401 

alluvial,  898 
Gold-amalgam,  466 
Gold,  double  chlorides,  807 

dust,  399 

extraction,  899 

fulminating,  896 

jeweller's,  400 
Gold-leaf,  400 
Gold,  metallurgy,  398 

minerals,  398 

mosaic,  426 

native,  398 
Gold-ores,  fusion,  399 
Gold,  oxide,  395 

parting,  401 

powder,  466 

protochloride,  307 

quartation,  399 

refining,  399 

standard,  399 
analysis,  612 

sulphides,  398 


Gold,  terchloride,  897 

terozide,  896 
determination,  681 
reactions,  521 

washing,  899 

wire,  400 
Goniometer,  56 
Grain-tin,  427 
Granite,  817 
Granulation,  86 
Graphite,  185 
Green  salt  of  magnus,  407 
Green  vitriol,  840 

manufacture  of,  340 
Grojf  antimony-are,  434 
Gray  copper-are,  386 
Gray  nkkelrore,  869 
Gros's  platinum-base,  406 
Guanite,  807 
Gun-metal,  888 

analysis,  611 
Gunpowder,  239 

analysis,  619 

composiUon  of  diflereot 
varieties,  241 

manufacture,  242 

properties,  246 

white,  248 
Gypeum,  296 

Hatr-eaU,  805 

Haloid  salts,  defimtion,  40 

Hannemann's    soluble    smt* 

cury,  456 
Hautmaniie,  858 
Heating  arrangements,  102 
Ileavy  lead-ore,  476 
Heavy-tpar,  284 

analysis,  601 
Hemming's  jet,  120 
Hepar  eulphurU,  255 
Herapath's  blowpipe,  111 
Hexamctaphosphoric  acid, 

178 
Uisingerite,  844 
HsRTnatite  brown,  349 

red,  349 
Romberg's  phosphorus,  315 
Ilomblende,  308,  317 
Horn-lead,  478 
Horn-mercury^  467 
Horn-silver^  487 
Hot  blast,  351 
Hyacinth,  32G 
Hydrate  of 

baryta,  283 

bromine,  147 

chlorine,  136 

lime,  290 

magnesia,  304 

potassa,  232 

soda,  257 
Hydrates,  49,  121 

of  phosphoric  aoid,  177 
siUca,  219 
Hydration,  wmt«r,  66 
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Hydnralio  mortan,  291 

of  Toomay,  298 
Hydriodata  of  potassa,  252 
Hydriodic  acid,  160 

determination,  697 

reactions,  689 
Hydriodous  acid,  160 
HydrohoracUe,  808 
Hydrobromio  acid,  146 

determination,  697 

reactions,  688 
Hydrochloric  acid,  142 

determination,  697 

examination,  501 

reactions,  687 

solution,  142 
Hydrocyanic  add,  reactions, 

640 
Hydroferricyanic  acid,  reac- 
tions, 641 
Hydroferrocyanio  add,  reac- 
tions, 641 
Hy(brofluoric  add,  168 

determination,  696 

reactions,  686 
Hydrofluoboracio  acid,  217 
Hydrofluosilicic  add,  227 
Hydrogen,  118 

and  platinum,  407 

and  silicon,  226 

antimoniuretted,  482 

arseniuretted,  441 

bioarburetted,  207 

binoxide,  128 

light  carburetted,  201 

pentasulphide,  166 

phosphides,  179 

phosphuretted,  179 

purification,  118 

sdeniuretted,  171 

sulphuretted,  165 

telluretted,  460 

t^roxlde,  116 
Hydrometers,  86 
Hydroselenic  add,  171 
Hydrosulphate  of 

ammonia,  280 

potassa,  268 

sulphide  of  ammonium, 
280 

sulphide  of  barium,  287 

sulphide  of  sodium,  278 
Hydrosulphocyanio  add,  re- 
actions, 541 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  165 

determination,  698 

hydrate,  166 

reactions^  689 
Hydrosulphurous  add,  165 
Hydrotellurio  add,  460 
Hygrometers,  181 
Hyperoxymuriale  of  potassa, 

247 
Hjpoehlorio  add,  189 
Ivpooliloiito  of 


Hypochlorite  of 

magnesia,  806 

potassa,  249 

soda,  268 
Hypochloronitrio  add,  148 
Hypochlorous  acid,  187 

reactions,  542 
Hyponitric  acid,  127 
Hyponitrous  acid,  126 
Uypophosphites,  176 
Uypophosphoric  acid,  176 
Hypophosphorous  add,  175 
Hyposulphates,  159 
Hyposulphite  of 

baryta,  287 

gold  and  soda,  896 

soda,  258 
Hyposulphites,  166 

of  silyer,  486 
Hyposulphurio  acid,  168 
Hyposulphurous  acid,  166 

IcK,  120 
IceloHd  tpar^  299 
Igneous  fusion,  66 
Ignition,  98 

in  quantitatiye  analysis, 
678 

in  tubes,  99 

of  precipitates,  676 
Ilmenlum,  494 
Incandescence,  107 
Incineration  in  quantitative 
analysis,  678 

of  Tegetables,  640 
Incrustations,  109 

in  boilers,  121 
Indian  fire,  442 
Indigo  copper,  886 
Infusion,  88 
Ink,  sympathetic,  872 
Insoluble  silicates,  analysis, 

621 
Insoluble  substances,  analy- 
sis of,  666 
Intumescence,  107 
lodate  of  potassa,  249 
lodates,  149 
Iodic  acid,  149 
Iodide  of 

ammonium,  280 

antimony,  484 

nitrogen,  161 

potassium,  252 

silver,  489 

sodium,  278 

sulphur,  168 
Iodides,  154 

of  iron,  846 
lead,  470 
merotHy,  463 
phosphorus,  188 
Iodine,  148 

determination,  697 

action  of,  upon  organic 
substances,  162 


Iodine,  bromides,  162 

chloride,  162 

compound  solution  of^  252 

terchloride,  162 
Iridium,  414 

bichloride,  415 

binoxide,  414 
Iridium-black,  414 
Iridium,    double    chlorides, 
415 

oxide,  414 

protochloride,  416 

reactions,  415 

sesquichloride,  416 

sesquioxide,  414 

terchloride,  416 

teroxide,  414 
Iron,  888 

Iron-amalgam,  465 
Iron,  ammonio-chloride,  846 

ammonio-nitrate,  840 

arteniealf  448 

arsenides,  443 

bar-,  858 

bisulphide,  847 

black  oxide,  844 

bromides,  846 
*    carbonate,  842 

cast-,  863 
analysis,  624 

cold-short,  852 
Iron-glancCj  849 
Iron,  iodide,  846 

magnetic  .oxide,  844 

metallurgy,  849 

meteoric,  849 

nitrate,  840 

nitride,  346 
Iron-are,  micaceoiUf  849 

oolilie,  349 

sparry,  850 

spathic,  860 
Iron-ores,  349 

analyds,  606 

assay,  366 

preparation,  860 

smelting,  850 
Iron,  oxide,  840 

determination,  686 
reactions,  616 

passiye  state,  389 

peroxide,  842 

protochloride,  846 

proto-sesquioxide,  344 

protosulphate,  340 

protoxide,  340 

pure,  preparation,  388 

purification,  352 

oxides  of,  determination 
of  relatiye  quantities, 
687 
Iron-pyrites,  347 
Iron,  pyrophoric,  338 

refining,  862 

rusting,  339 
Iron- sand,  849 
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Iron,  sesquichloride,  845 
sesqui-iodide,  846 
sesquioxide,  842 

basic  sulphates,  848 

dctcrmmatioD,  586 

hydrate,  848 

nitrate,  848 

phosphate,  844 

reactions,  516 

silicates,  844 

sulphate,  848 
sesquisulphide,  847 
tpeeulaTy  349 
Iron-ttone^  maffnelie,  849 
Iron,  subphosphide,  848 
subsulphide,  846 
sulphate,  840 

uses,  841 
sulphide,  847 
sulphuret,  847 
tersulphide,  848 
tinned,  427 
titanic,  450 
with  boron,  849 

carbon,  848 

silicon,  849 
wrought,  858 
Isomerism,  49 
Isomorphism,  52 
Ivory-black,  193 

Jasper,  219 
Jet,  187 

Jeweller's  gold,  400 
Joints  in  distillation,  80 

Kaolin,  317 
Kantenite,  296 
Kelp,  263 

Kermes  mineral,  435 
King's  yellow,  442 
KryolUe,  266 

Labarbaqur^s  bleaching 

LIQUOR,  258 

Labrador,  266 
Labradorile,  817 
Lagoons,  215 
Lakes,  316 
Lampblack,  193 
Lanarkite,  475 
Lanthanium,  324 

oxide,  825 

reactions,  325 

salts,  326 
Lapis  lazuli,  27 S 
Laughing  gna,  124 
Law  of  definite  and  multiple 

proportions,  42 
Lead,  468 

alloys,  481 
Lead-amalgam,  466 
Lead,  basic  carbonate,  478 
nitrates,  471 
nitrites,  471 

binoxide,  476 


Lead,  bromide,  478 

carbonate,  478 

chloride,  477 

chlorosulphide,  479 

chromate,  uses,  475 

corrosion,  473 

dichromate,  475 
Lead-glass,  analysis,  624 
LeadhilUte,  475 
Lead,  iodide,  479 

metallurgy,  479 
Lead-minerals,  479 
Lead,  neutral  chromate,  475 

nitrate,  471 

nitrite,  471 

oxide,  470 
determination,  578 
reactions,  580 

oxychlorides,  478 

oxy-iodide,  478 

peroxide,  476 

protoxide,  470 

puce  oxide,  476 

pure,  preparation,  468 
Lead,  pyrophorus,  468 
Lead,  selenide,  479 

silicates,  475 

solubility  in  water,  469 
Lead-qfor,  478 
Lead,  subchromate,  475 

suboxide,  469 

sulphate,  472 

sulphide,  478 
Lead-tree,  469 
Lead,  uses,  481 
Lead'Vitriolf  472 
Leblanc's  process,  264 
Lemery's  Tolcano,  347 
Lepidolite,  274 
Levigation,  86 

in  blowpipe  operations, 
109 
Liebig's  condenser,  78 

potassa-apparatus,  74 
Light  carburcttcd  hydrogen, 

201 
Lignite,  186 
Lime,  289 

acid  phosphate,  298 

agricultural  uses,  293 

and  soda,  double  carbon- 
ate, 300 

bicarbonate,  300 
Lime,  bisulphatc,  289 
Lime-bleach,  294 
Lime  burning,  289 

carbonate,  299 
analysis,  590 

common  phosphate,  298 

determination,  590 
Lime-feldspar,  817 
Lime,  hydrate,  290 

hypochlorite,  294 
Lime-kilns,  289 
Lime,  milk,  291 

nitrate,  293 


Lime,  reactions,  512 

silicate,  as  m|uiitre,  219 
Limestone,  800 

for  cement,  examination, 
292 
Limestones,  analysis,  602 
Lime,  sulphate,  296 

sulphite,  295 

superphosphate,  299 

triphosphate,  298 
Lime-water,  290 
Liquor  futnans  Bot/lO,  281 
lAquor  potassm,  283 
Litharge,  470 

reduction,  481 

uses,  471 
Lithia,  274 

carbonate,  275 
LUhia-feldspar,  817 
Lithia-miea,  274 
Lithia,  nitrate,  275 

phosphate,  275 

reactions,  275 

salts,  275 

sulphate,  275 
Lithium,  275 

chloride,  275 
Liyer  of  sulphur,  255 
Lixiriation,  89 
Loadstone,  844 

ZrOOfll,  818 

Lucifer-matches,  248 
Lunar-caustic,  486 
Luting,  68 

Maceration,  89 
Magnesia,  304 
Magnesia  alba,  807 
Magnesia,  aluminate,  812 
and  ammonia,  double 
sulphate,  306 

phosphate,  806 

and  potassa,  phosphate, 
807 

phosphate,  805 

and  soda,  borate,  808 

basic  carbonate,  807 

bicarbonate,  307 

caleinata  ponderosa,  804 

calcined,  304 

carbonate,  807 

common  phosphate,  306 

determination,  590 

heavy  carbonate,  308 

hydrate,  804 

hypochlorite,  806 

nitrate,  804 

pyrophosphate,  806, 307 

reactions,  518 

sulphate,  805 
Magnesia  usta,  804 
Magnetite,  807 
Magnesium,  808 

chloride,  809  # 

sulphide^ 
Maputk 
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Magnetic  pyritea,  848 
Malachite,  382 
MaldchUe,V>lu6,  382 
Manganate  of  potassa,  859 

soda,  360 
MaDganese,  355 
Manganeee'Olum  {natural), 

357 
llanganeM-alums,  357 
Manganese  arsenide,  443 

binoxide,  858 
uses,  359 
Manganeee-bUndet  361 
Manganese,  carbonate,  857 

chloride,  361 

double  sulphides,  361 
Manganese-ores,  valuation, 

614 
Manganese,  oxide,  356 

determination,  588 

reactions,  518 

oxysulphide,  861 

perchloride,  361 

peroxide,  358 

phosphate,  357 

protosesquioxide,  358 

red  oxide,  858 

sesquichloride,  361 

sesquioxide,  358 
sulphate,  358 

silicates,  357 

stdphate,  356 

sulphide,  361 
Manganic  acid,  359 
Hanganiferous  spathic  iron- 
ore,  analysis,  608 
Manganite,  858 
Marble,  299 
Marble,  analysis,  602 
Margueritte's  process,  606 
Marl,  318 
Marsh-gas,  202 
Marsh's  test,  528 
Maseagnine,  276 
Massicot,  470 
Meadow-are,  849 
Meertehdum,  308 
Melanockroite,  476 
Mellon,  210 
Mend^te,  478 
Mercuramine,  462 
Mercurial-trough,  68 
Mercury,  454 

amido-subchloride,  460 

ammoniated  oxide,  457 

ammoniated  subchloride, 
460 

basic  carbonates,  458 
nitrates,  458 
subnitrates,  456 

black  oxide,  456 

bromide,  468 

cliloraiiiidide,  462 

eUoi4d«»460 
461 

461 


Mercury,   expansion  of,'  by 
heat,  454 

extraction  from  its  ores, 
467 

iodide,  468 

manipulations  with,  69 

metallurgy,  467 

native,  467 

nitrate,  458 

nitric  oxide,  457 

nitride,  459 
Mercury-ores,  assay,  467 
Mercury-oxide,  457 

determination,  577 

reactions,  519 

oxyamidide,  457 

salts,  458 

oxybromide,  463 

oxychlorides,  462 

oxyiodide,  468 

pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, 467 

protonitrate,  456 

red  oxide,  457 

soluble,  Hannemann's, 
456 

Bubbromide,  468 

subchloride,  459 

subohromate,  456 

subiodide,  463 

subnitrate,  456 

suboxide,  456 
determination,  576 
reactions,  530 

subsulphate,  456 

subsulphide,  464 

sulphate,  458 

sulphide,  464 
double  compounds, 
465 
Metal,  definition,  118 
Metallic  powders,  prepara- 
tion, 86 
Metalloid  defined,  118 
Metallurgy  of 

antimony,  436 

bismuth,  393 

copper,  885 

gold,  398 

iron,  349 

lead,  479 

mercury,  467 

nickel,  369 

platinumf  410 

silver,  490 

tin,  426 

zinc,  366 
Metals,  analytical  classifica- 
tion, 507 

physical  properties,  494 
Metimtimoniate  of 

ammonia,  432 

potassa,  431 
Metantimonic  acid,  481 
Metaphosphate  of  soda,  262 
Metaphosphates,  177 


Metaphosphorio  acid,  177 
Metastannate  of 

oxide  of  tin,  424 

potassa,  424 

soda,  424 
Metastannic  acid,  423 
Meteoric  iron,  349 

atones,  349 
Miasmata,  132 
Mica,  817 

Micaceous  ironrore,  349 
Microcosmic  salt,  as  blow- 
pipe-reagent, 107 

preparation,  277 
Milk  of  lime,  291 
Milk  of  sulphur,  preparation, 
256 

Mineral,  chameleon,  859 

green,  884 

waters,  122 
analysis,  628 

yellow,  478 
Minerals  of  gold,  398 
Mine-tin,  426 
Minium,  477 

Mirrors,  manufacture,  466 
Mispickel,  487 
Mitscherlich*s  lamp,  102 
Moiri  nUtaUigue,  421 
Molybdates,  447  ^ 

Molyhdena,  446 
Molybdenum,  446 

bichloride,  448 

binoxide,  447 

bisulphide,  448 

blue  oxide,  447 

green  oxide,  447 

oxide,  446 

oxychloride,  448 

protochloride,  448 

reactions,  448 
Molybdic  acid,  447 
Molybdic  ochre,  447 
Monobasic    acid,  definition, 
40 

Monometaphosphoxic  aoid, 
178 

MorasS'Ore,  349 
Mortar,  291 
Mortars  and  pestles,  85 
Mortars,  hydraulic,  291 

of  Toumay,  293 
Mosaic  gold,  425 
Mother-liquor,  96 
Mountain  blue,  382 
Muffle,  104 
Muriatic  acid,  142 

of  commerce,  142 
Mgsorine,  382 

Nasoknt  state,  45 
batterer's  condensing  appa- 
ratus, 76 
Needle  iron-ore,  342 
Neutralization,  40 
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Newton's  fonble  alloy,  898 
analysis,  610 

Nickel.  867 

NUkel-antimony,  869, 486 
liiekely  artenio-tuiphide,  869 

basic  solphate,  868 

chloride,  869 

double  sulphates,  868 
Kkka-glanee,  869 
Nickel,  metallurgy,  869 

nitrate,  867 
Niekd^rty  ffraiy,  869 
Nickel,  oxide,  867 

determinatioD,  587 
reactions,  517 

peroxide,  868    . 

sesquioxide,  868 

subsulphide,  869 

sulphate,  868 

sulphide,  869 
Niobic  acid,  498 
Niobium,  498 

chloride,  498 

sulphide,  498 

Nitrate  of 

alumina,  812 
ammonia,  276 
baryta,  288 
binoxideof  platinvn,  406 
e^mium,  877 
cobalt,  871 
lime,  293 
Uthia,  27 
magnesia,  801 
nickel,  867 
oxide  of  iron,  840 
palladium,  411 
potassa,  234 

sesquioxide    of    chro- 
mium, 829 

iron,  848 

uranium,  836 
silver,  485 
soda,  267 
strontia,  288 
tin,  422 
line,  3C4 
Nitrates,  129 

of  bismuth,  891 

copper,  380 

lead,  471 
Nitrates  of  mercury,  458 
suboxide    of   mercury, 

456 

Nitre,  234 

cubic,  257 
Nitre-earth,  lixiviation,  235 
Nitre,  examination  of,  238 

for  blowpipe  reagent,  107 
Nitre-heaps,  128 
Nitre,  manufacture  of,  235 
Nitre-plantations,  285 
Nitre,  refining,  235 

refraction,  238 

uses,  237 


Nitric  add,  127 

action  of,  upon  organic 
rabstanees,  129 

anhydrous,  127 

determination,  599, 619 

examination,  501 

fbming,  180 

hydrated,  128 

preparation,  128 

reactions,  541 
Nitric  oxide,  125 
Nitride  of  chromium,  888 
Nitrification,  theory  of,  284 
Nitrite  of 

anunonia,  275 

potassa,  247 

silver,  485 
Nitrites  of  lead,  471 
Nitrogen,  128 

and  IxNTon,  217 

and  sulphur,  166 

binoxide,  125 

chloride,  144 

chlorophosphide,  188 

ohloropboaphite,  188 

chlorosulphide,  167 

iodide,  151 

peroxide,  127 

phosphides,  188 

protoxide,  124 

teroxide,  126 

tersulphide,  166 
Nitromuiriatio  aeid,  148 
Nitrosulphatea,  166 
Nitrosulphuric  add,  166 
Nitrous  add,  126 

commercial,  180 
Nitrous  oxide,  124 
Nomenclature,  47 
Notation,  49 

Ochre,  yellow  ^  318 
Ochres,  318 
Octohedral  borax,  269 
Oil-bath,  82 
Oil-gas,  206 
Oil-lamp,  102 
OU  of  Titriol,  160 

distillation,  82 
impurities  in,  161 
Olefiant  gas,  207 
Oliffut,  340 
Oliviney  308 
Oolitic  iroH-arCj  849 
Opaly  219 
Ores  of  iron,  349 

silver,  400 
Orpimentf  red,  442 

yeUow,  442 
Orthite,  324 

Organic  acids,  analytical  clas- 
sification, 542 
Orthoclase,  316 
Osmic  acid,  416 
Otm-iridium,  415 
Osmious  acid,  416 


Osmltes,  416 
Osmium,  415 

bichloride,  417 

binoxide,  416 

chloride,  417 

oxide,  416 

reaetions,  417 

sesquioxide,  416 
Oxalic    add,   determiBitie^ 
596 
reaotions,  587 
Oxide,  carbonic,  195 
Oxide  of 

ammonium,  275 

antimonyle,  480 

cadmium,  876 

didymium,  825 

lanthanium,  825 

platosammonivm,  407 

selenium,  169 

thorinum,  828 

uranyle,  886 
Oxides  of 

antimony,  429 

arsenic,  487 

barium,  282 

bismuth,  891 

calcium,  289 

carbon,  195 

eeriimi,  825 

chlorine,  187 

chromium,  827 

cobalt,  870 

copper,  878 

gold,  895 

hydrogen,  119 

iodine,  149 

iridium,  414 

iron,  840 

lead,  4G9 

manganese,  856 

mercury,  466 

molybdenum,  446 

nickel,  367 

nitrogen,  124 

osmium,  416 

palladium,  411  * 

phosphorus,  175 

platinum,  405 

potassium,  281 

rhodium,  418 

ruthenium,  417 

selenium,  169 

silver,  484 

sodium,  257 

strontium,  288 

sulphur,  156 

tantalum,  493 

tellurium,  449 

tin,  422 

titanium,  451 

tungsten,  444 

uranium,  885 

vanadium,  874 

xinc,  868 
Oxy-ABiididtof 
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OzybromidA  of  phosphoms, 

188 
Oxjchloride  of  phoq^onu, 

182 
Ozychlorides,  146 

of  line,  866 
Oxygen,  116 
Oxygen,  combustion  In,  71 

preparation,  116 
Oxy hydrogen  blowpipe,  119 
Oxysnlphidee,  168 
Oxone,  116 

tests  for,  117 

pAOKFOiro,  888 
Palladium,  411 

bichloride,  412 

binoxide,  411 

double-ehloridei^  412 

nitrate,  411 

oxide,  411 

protochloride,  412 

reactions,  412 
Papin's  digester,  121 
Paracyanogen,  209 
Paris  yellow,  478 
Parting  of  gold,  890 
Patent  fhel,  188 
Pattinson's  process,  480 
Peacock  coal,  187 
IVaeodb-eqpper-ore,  886 
Pearlashes,  260 
Pearl-white,  892 
Peat,  186 
Pelopic  acid,  494 
Pelopium,  494 
PenUthionates,  164 
Pentathionio  acid,  164 
Perchlorate  of  potassa,  249 
Perehlorates,  141 
Perchloric  add,  141 
Parehromic  acid,  888 
Percolators,  90 
Percussion-tube  composition, 

249 
PericUne,  B17 
JPindot€,  808 
Periodate  of  potassa^  249 
Periodates,  160 
Periodic  acid,  160 
Permanganate  of 

baiyta,861 

potassa,  860 

sil?er,  861 
Permanganic  add,  860 
FtiaUte,  274,  817 
Petrifying  springs,  800 
Pewter,  427,  m 

analysis^  609 
Philoeopher's  wool,  862 
Phoegene  gas,  197 
Phoppham,  188 
Phosphaaiida,  188 
PluMpiliais  of 

"      816 


Phosphate  of 

baryta,  284 

Ut]ua,276 

magnesia  and  ammonia, 
807 

manganese,  867 

sesquioxide  of  iron,  844 

soda  and  ammonia,  277 

Phosphates,   Fleitmann   and 

Henneberg's,  179, 268 

of  ammonia,  277 
lime,  298 
magnesia,  806 
soda,  260 

tribasic,  178 

triple,  307 
Phosphatic  add,  176 
Phosphide  of 

caldum,  808 

iron,  848 
Phosphvies,  184 

of  copper,  886 
hydrogen,  179 
nitrogen,  188 
tungsten,  446 
Phosphites,  176 
Phosphoric  acid,  176 

anhydrous,  177 

determination,  698 

hydrates,  177 

reactions,  682 
Phosphorous  add,  176 
Phosphorus,  172 

allotropio  modifications, 
178 

amorphous,  174 

and  selenium,  184 
sulphur,  188 

chlorosulphide,  182 

impurities  in,  174 

iodides,  188 

oxybromide,  188 

oxychloride,  182 

pentabromide,  188 

pentachloride,  182 

red,  174 
Phoq[>horus-salt,   for    blow- 
pipe reagent,  109 
Phosphorus,  suboxide,  176 

terbromide,  188 
Phosphorus,  terohkyride,  181 

white,  178 
Phosphuretted  hydrogem 

gaseous,  180 

Uquid,  180 

soUd,  180 
Pig-iron,  861 
Pimeiae,  870 
Pinchbeck,  887 
iV^^%,  818 

Pipette  for  eudiometrioal  ex- 
periments, 74 
Pipettes,  98 
Pitch,  206 
Fiuhblmdi,  886 


int-coal,187 
Plaster  casts,  898 
Plaster  of  Paris,  897 
Platinates,  406 
PUting,  492 
Platinum,  408 

alloys,  410 
Platinum-amalgam,  466 
Platinum,  ammoniated  proto- 
chloride, 407 

ammonia-chloride,  409 
Platinum-bases,  407 
Platinum,  bichloride,  408 
double-salts,  409 

binoxide,  406 
determination,  681 
nitrate,  406 
reactions,  622 
sulphate,  406 

bisulphide,  410 
Platinum-black,  404 

action  on  gases,  404 
Platinum-foil,  106 
Platinum,  fiihninating,  406 

metsllurgy,  410 
Platinum-ores,  analysis,  418 
Platinum,  oxide,  406 

perchloride,  408 

potassio-chloride,  409 

protochloride,  407 

residues,  treatment,  408 

sodio-chloride,  409 

sponnr,  408 

sulphide,  409 

uses  of,  410 

Tessds,  precautions   in 
use,  404 

wire,  106 
Platosammonium,  oxide,  407 
Plumbago,  186 
Plumbates,  476 

of  potassa,  476 
Plumbltes,  470 
Pneumatic  trough,  68 
Polymerism,  49 
Porcelain,  Berlin,  820 

English,  819 
Porcelnn-pdnting,  819 
Porcelain,  Reaumur's,  223 
Pore^Uii^imdrt,  821 
Portland  een«nt,  292 
Potash,  281 

Potath-feidtpar,  816 
PoUs]ies,260 
Potash  faluation,  616 
Potassa,  281 

aiuminate,  812 

antimoniate,  481 

•nepiatM,  440 

arsenite,  489 

anrate,  496 

anrosulphiie,  496 

bicarbonate,  261 

bichromate,  882 


>tMM,  blMlutillMBitt^ 

482 

biBQlph&te,  260 
broDiftM.  349 
mrhonate,  260 
csustio^  232 
oblDTttM,  247 
ehloroelurnnata,  SSS 
ehromst*,  881 
detonmiutloD,  GW 
ozunlnstioii,  SOS 

hjdimta,28S 
hrdriodato,  2fi2 
h7p«Kiz7>iniH*te,  247 
hTToeUortte,  HB 
hHonlpUU,  264 
iadkt«,249 


,421 

iiItnU,2S4 

nitrite,  247 

percbbrate,  249 

periodots,  249 

pemuDguiBte.  860 

plantbillea,  47  G 

reaclluns.  SIO 

riUeataa,  361 

itMUUta,  428 

•alphkla,249 

BoIphkU    and    Uobro- 
BUte,8S8 

teTchTOBikto,  888 

imiuit«,887 

uaM,284 
Potaaniun,  280 
PuUB«iutn-anuIgua,  46& 
PoUHsmm,  amidide,  132 

fturochloride.  397 

bisulphide,  255 

borofluoride,  215 
262 


OTtwde,  for  blowpipv- 

flnoride,  263 
hvdrotiuta  of  flnotida, 
268 

bjdroimlphBte  of  aal- 

jibide,  264 
iodide.  262 

impurities  in.  262 

Tuliwtion.  2bS 
pentnBolphide,  2S6 
peroxide.  251 
potjaulpbidea,  2Gt 
silicoflnoride,  2M 
Mboiide,  281 
sulphide  854 


Fotudnm,   lolphovarboiMla 
ofanl^Ud«,264 
tairalpUdtt  266 
FtUtr'i  ti»f,  818 
P0HC17,  81 B 

Ponili^,  dirwilimi  tot,  86 
Povdn-of  AJprott,  488 
PradpiUtM,  •MaonttoB  V, 
674 

ieidti«Birf;67S 

PneiplUtioii  deflnsd,  61 

in  qtuntitatin  BBslTri*, 
674 

Preliininarj 

ftcids,  56'J 

far  bases,  547 
Fiilomilane,  868 
Pttddiing  proceas,  SS2 
Pulveriiation,  85 
PulBiifitlmiaani,  287 
Pumia  liont,  317 
PnrplB  of  Caasius,  8»6 
Putt; -powder.  428 
riaiolana,  292 
Pyrila.  orwnifoJ.  487 

capillaiy,  369 


sa' 


PyruphoruB,  Mngnns's.  889 
PjrophoBphttte  of  xndn,  262 
Pytophosphatca,  178 
Pyropbospboric  acid,  178 
Pyroihu,  317 

QcAUVATm  Mwtnla,  nste- 
mktifl,64a 

apporutus  for,  670 
BTaporstion  in,  &72 
if^tion  iti,  673 
Dperotiona  in,  671 
precipitation  in,  674 
aolutiuD  far,  672 
QnartetloD  of  gold,  401 
Qa>rU,219 

kiial7sI«,6H 
'  QnioUlmc,  289 

Raiwsky's  platiiiiim-buB, 


UMxide  of  tiD.  6tl 
borscic  acid,  M4 
corbanii^  Kcid,  680 
ominB,  8S8 
cbloric  acid.  642 
cbromie  acid,  6S6 
citric  acid.  644 
didymiuDi,  326 
erbium,  325 
gallic  acid,  644 
gliieina.  822 
tajdriodic  aojd,  Stt 
bjdMbTMtfa  mU,  HI 
brdraehlcKlaMi^UT 


liydrgficrroeymala  iM, 


b^pochlar 
iridiam,  415 
lifithanlTim^  8tt 


oxalic  add,  £37 
ciide  uf  cndmiam,  SU 
cobalt,  616 


tdcket,  617 

bUtbt,  680 

tlD,62S 

■ise,  618 
rallnilium,  412 
phosphonc  acid,  682 
potassa,  510 
rliodium,  413 


seaqoioiida  of  « 

Iron,  614 
siUcic  add,  684 
soda,  611 
atroDtia,  613 
enboiid*  of 

630 
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succinio  aold,  646 
salphurio  add,  682 
BttlphurouB  aoid,  686 
tannic  acid,  648 
tartaric  add,  648 
tellurinm,  460 
terbium,  824 
teroxide  of  antimony, 
624 
bismnth,  620 
gold,  621 
thorina,  824 
titanium,  468 
tungsten,  446 
nraninm,  887 
urie  add,  644 
Tanadium,  876 
jttriA,824 
iirooniA,828 
BMgenta, 

definition,  400 

for  qualitative  analyaifl, 

400 
general  definition,  400 
examination,  600 
list,  400 

preparation,  600 
V  ipedal,  definition^  400 
examination,  606 
list,  600 

preparation,  606 
Bealffar,  442 
Reaumur's  alloy,  4^ 
B^aumur's  porcdain,  228 
BeoeiTers,  78 
quilled,  78 
tubulated,  78 
Beerystallisation,  06 
Sed  antmonjf-or^,  486 
Bed  copptr-ifrtf  886 
Bed  fire,  288 
Bed-lead,  477 
Etd  kad-int,  476 
Bed-lead,  uses  of,  477 
Red  orpiment,  442 
JUd  nloer-orty  480 
Beduetion,  by  fiision,  101 

on  ehariMMtl,  100 
Beduction^tubes,  106 
Begnlns  of  antimony,  428 
Bonsch*B  test  for  arsenio, 

627 
Beiset's    pladnoa    com- 

pound8»407 
Bedn-gas,  207 
Betorts,  70 
filUng,  70 
heating,  81 
iron,  69 

protection,  81    • 
tubulated,  70 
Bhodium,  412 
chlorides,  418 
oxide,  418 


RhocUum,  reactions,  418 

sesquioxide,  418 
Rhodixonic  add,  107 
Ring-burner,  108 
River-water,  122 
Roasting  in  blowpipe-flame, 

100 
Rock  alum,  818 
Rochelle  salt,  analysis,  602 
Rock-crystal,  210 
Rock-salt,  271 

impiuities  in,  272 
Roll  sulphur,  164 
Roman  alum,  818 
Roman  cement,  202 
Rose's  lamp,  102 
Ruby,  810,  826 
Rupert's  drop,  228 
Rust,  ammonia  in,  880 
Rusting  of  iron,  880 
Rutheniates,  418 
Ruthen&o  add,  418 
Ruthenium,  417 

binoxide,  417 

bichloride,  418 

chloride,  418 

oxide,  417 

reactions,  418 

sesquichloride,  418 

sesquioxide,  417 
RutiU^  460 

Safktt-lamp,  Davy's,  202 
Safety-tubes,  60 
Sal-alembroth,  468 
Sal-ammoniac,  278 
Salicor,  263 
Sai-pmnOU,  2S7 
Salt,  271 

definition,  40 

extraction,  272 
Salt-glanng,  278 

graduation,  271 

of  tartar,  260 
Saltpetre,  284 
Saltpetre-flour,  286 
Saltpetre-rot,  284 
Salt-radical,  definition,  40 
Salt,  schlotage,  272 

soccage,  272 
Sal  volatile,  277 
Sand,  219 

Sand  for  glass-making,  224 
Sand-trays,  60 
Sapphire,  810 
Saturation,  00 

defined,  61 

of  liquids  with  solids,  00 
Saturn's  tree,  460 
Scheele's-green,  440 
Schweinfurt-green,  440 
Sea-salt,*  271 
Sea- water,  122 
Seignette  salt,  analyds,  602 
Seleniate  of  baryta,  284 


Selenio  add,  170 
Selenide  of  lead,  470 
Selenides,  171 

of  phosphorus,  184 
Seleniferous  deposit,  169 
Selenious  add,  170 
Selemte,29e 
Selenitea,  170 
Selenium,  160 

bromides,  171 

chlorides,  171 

flowers,  160 

oxide,  160 

sulphides,  171 
Seleniuretted  hydrogen,  171 
Separating  ftmnel,  08 
Separation  of 

alumina  and  potassa,  604 

antimony,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth, 610 

arsenio,  cobalt,  nickd, 
and  iron,  612 

oadinm  and  sine,  608 

chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  627 

ohrominm  and  iron,  604 

copper  and  iron,  608 

eopper  and  silver,  611 

copper,  tin,  antimony, 
and  lead,  611 

copper,  lino,  and  nickd, 
611 

gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
612  ^ 

iron,  alumina,  dlica,lime, 

and  magneda,  606 
Ume,  magnesia,  and  ses- 
quioxide of  iron,  602 
liquids,  08 

manganese  and  iron,  608 
mercury  and  tin,  612 
mercury  and  duo,  612 
phosphoric  add  and  alu- 
mina, 606 
potasrium  and  sodium, 

602 
dlidc  add  and  alumina, 
602 

tin  and  antimony,  610 
tin,  antimony,  eopper, 

and  bismuth,  600 
tin,  copper,  lead,  and 

sine,  611 
tin,  Icttd,  and  bismuth, 

610 

Serpentine,  806 

Shear-steal,  864 

Shdls,  200 

Shot,  manufacture,  482 

Sienna,  200 

SiUca,  210 

hydrates,  210 

soluble,  natural  depodts, 
210 
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Silieate  of  lime,  m  mamm, 
219 
xirconia,  826 
SiUeates,  221 

Bniimer*8   m«tliod  of 

analyxing,  628 
decompoaitioB  of  bj  ehlo- 

ride  of  harioai,  286 
inaoluble,  tauiXjtia^  621 
of  alumioa,  816 
copper,  888 
lead,  476 
manganese,  857 
potaasa,  261 
•esquiozide  of  iron, 

844 
soda,  270 
DIM,  866 
SiUeie  aoid,  219 

determipation,  694 
reactioiia,  684 
SiUoofluoride  of  barinm,  287 

poUesium,  266 
SiUoon,  218 

and  bromine,  227 
hydrogen,  226 
solphur,  228 
ehloroaulphide,  228 
terohloride,  226 
terflnoride,  227 
tertnlphide,  228 
SiUimanUe,  816 
8U?er,  482 
SiWer-amalgams,  466 
Sil?er,  ammonio-ehloride,488 
ammonio-nitrate,  486 
and  copper,  alloys,  492 
arseniate,  440 
binoxide,  487 
bromide,  489 
carbonate,  487 
chloride,  487 
chlorobromide,  489 
double    hyposulphitee, 

487 
extraction,  by  amalga- 
mation, 490 
fluoride,  489 
fulminating,  485 
Silver-glanee^  489 
Silver,  hyposulphite,  486 

iodide,  489 
Silver-lustre,  410 
Silver,  metallurgy,  490 
Silver,  native,  490 
nitrate,  485 
nitrite,  486 
Silver-ores,  490 
Silver,  oxide,  484 

determination,  576 
reactions,  580 
permanganate,  861 
pure,  preparation,  482 
residues,  treatment,  486 
standard,  analysis,  612 


Silver,  aabozide,  484 
sulphate,  487 
8ii]pliide»  489 
teehnieal  history,  492 
Silvering  on  glass,  492 
Slaked  lime,  290 
Smalt,  878 
Smelling-salts,  278 
Smithy-soales,  844 
Soapttone^  806 
Soap-test,  682 
Soda,  257 

acid  phosphate,  261 
acid  pyrophosphate,  262 
Soda-alum,  816 

arseniates,  440 
Soda,  artificial,  from  oommoB 

salt,  264 
Soda-ash,  mannfketure,  264 
Soda,  amrate,  896 
biborate,  269 
bicarbonate,  268 
bimetantimoniate,  482 
bisnlphate,  260 
bisulphite,  269 
borate,  269 
carbonate,  268 
examination,  602 
for  blowpipe  reagent, 

106 
impurities  in,  268 
uses,  268 
eaustio,  257 
chlorate,  258 
chloride,  258 
chromate,  888 
common,  261 
common  phosphate,  260 

analysis,  COl 
determination,  591 
dipyrophosphate,  262 
Soda-feldtpar,  817 
Soda,  ferrate.  345 
hydrate,  257 
hypochlorite,  258 
hyposulphite,  258 
Soda-lakes,  268 
Soda-liver  of  sulphur,  278 
Soda,  manganate,  860 
manufacture  of,  264 
metaphosphate,  262 
nitrate,  257 
phosphates,  260 
Soda-process,    Tilghman's, 

267 
Soda,  pure  carbonate,  266 
pyrophosphate,  262 
reactions,  511 
sesquicarbonate,  268 
sesquisulphate,  260 
silicates,  270 
stannate,  428   * 
subphosphate,  260 
sulphate,  259 
sulphite,  259 


Soda,  triphosphate,  269 

valuation,  618 
Soda-waste,  266 
Sodium,  266 
Sodium-amlgam,  466 
Sodium,  auroehloride,  896 
bromide,  278 
chloride,  271 
analysis,  600 
uses,  272 
fluoride,  278 
hydrosiilphate  of  sul- 
phide, 278 
iodide,  278 
oxide,  267 
suboxide,  267 
sulphides,  278 
peroxide,  271 
Soils,  analysis,  686 
Solder,  481 
Soldering,  270 
Solubility,  determfaintiin,  86 
Solution,  86 

at   ordinaiy  tenpcn- 
tares,  appsomtas  f or, 
87 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  appa- 
ratus fbr,  87 
in  quaatitatiTe  vutipk, 

672 
in  test-tubes,  88 
of  subalanees  for  anly- 

sis,  648,  660 
promoted,  S8 
theory  of,  51 
Solvents,  87 
Soot,  187 
Spatulas,  85 
Specific  gravity,  888 
bottle,  85 
of  a  liquid,  85 
a  powder,  84 
a  solid,  84 
a  solid  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, 84 
gases,  86 
vapors,  86 
Specular  inm,  849 
Speculum-metal,  889 
Speis9,  870,  878 
Speiss  cobalt,  analysis,  612 

Sphene,  450 
SpineUe,  812 
Spirit-blowpipe,  111 
Spirit-lamps,  102 
Splint  coal,  186 
Spodumeme,  274,  817 
Spring- water,  121 
Stalactites,  800 
StalagnliteM,  800 
Standard  gold,  400 

analysis,  612 
Standard  silver,  49S 

analysis,  612 
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StanAte  of  oxide  of  tin,  428 

potassa,  428 

soda,  428 
Staimic  acid,  428 

determinatioii,  682 
Steam,  121 
SUatUe,  808 
Steel,  854 

blistered,  864 

cast,  864 

deearboniiatioii,  866 

natural,  864 

properties,  864 

shear,  864 

tempering,  864 
StiUnU,  817 
StiUs,  77 
Still-worm,  77 
Stirrers,  87 

Stoppers,  looeening,  68 
Straining,  02 
8trass,226 
Stream-tin,  426 
Strontia,  288 

carbonate,  288 

determination,  680 

nitrate,  288 

reactions,  612 

Bolpbate,  288 
8tronHonUe,28S 
Strontium,  287 

binoxide,  288 

ohloride,  288 

snlphides,  288 
StruvUe,  807 
Stuccoes,  298 

Sublimation,  apparatus  for, 
84 

directions  for,  84 

described,  77 
Substitution-products,  162 
Succinic  add,  reactions,  646 
Buccussion,  prerention,  82 
iA^t,216 
Sugar-lime,  291 
Sulpharaide,  276 
Sulphantimoniate  of  sulphide 

of  sodium,  486 
Sulphantimonic  acid,  486 
Sulpharseniates,  448 
Sulpharsenic  add,  442 
Sulpharsenious  add,  442 
Sulpharsenites,  442 
Sulphate  of  alumina,  812 

ammon,  276 

ammonia,  276 

baryta,  analysis,  601 

binoxide  of  platinum, 
406 

binnuth,  892 

copper,  880 

iron,  840 

lead,  472 

Uthia,276 

magnedi,  806 


Sulphate  of  manganeee,  86^ 
mercury,  469 
nitric  o^de,  166 
oxide  of  chromium  and 

potassa,  888 
protoxide  of  iron,  840 
sesquioxide  of  cUfomi- 

um,  829 
iron,  848 
manganese,  868 
uranium,  887 
direr,  487 
strontia,  288 
suboxide  of  copper,  879 

mercury,  466 

tin,  422 

sine,  864 
Sulphates,  162 

of  antimooy.  480 

baryta,  284 

cadn^lm,  877 

cobalt,  871 

glndna,  822 

lime,  296 

idckel,  868 

potassa,  249 

soda,  269 
Sulphide  of 

aluminum,  821 
boron,  218 
cadmium,  877 
carbon,  212 
cerium,  826 
gludnum,  822 
lead,  478 
magnedum,  809 
molybdenum,  448 
niobium,  498 
nitrogen,  166 
silicon,  228 
dWer,  489 
tantalum,  408 
titanium,  462 
Tanadium,  874 
Sulphides,  168 
Sulphides  of 

ammonium,  280 
antimony,  486 
arsenic,  441 
barium,  286 
bismuth,  892 
calcium,  802 
chromium,  886 
cobalt,  878 
copper,  884 
gold,  898 
iron,  847 
manganese,  861 
mercury,  464 
nickel,  869 
phosphorus,  188 
platinum,  409 
potassium,  258 
selenium,  171 
sodium,  278 


Su^hidescf 

strontium,  288 

tellurium,  460 

tin,  426 

tungsten,  446 

uranium,  887 

due,  866 
Sulphitee,  168 
Sulphocatbonate  of  potassa, 

266 
Sulphocarbonates,  214 
Sulphocarbonic  acid,  212 
Sulphophosphates,  182 
Sulphotungstie,  add,  446 
Sulphur,  164 
Sulphur-adds,  168 
Sulphur  and  boron,  217 

and  nitrogen,  166 

and  silicon,  228 

and  bromine,  168 

and  chlorine,  16S 

determination,  698 
Sulphuretted  hydromi,  166 
Sulpbuf,  flowers,  iSi 

for  gunpowder,  242 
Sulphurfo  add,  169 

anhydrous,  169 

bihydrated,  162 

distillation,  161 

determination,  692 

examination,  600 

fuming,  160 

manufecture,  160 

monohydrated,  161 

reactions,  682 

Nordhausen,  160 

terhydrated,  16S 
Sulphur,  iodide,  168 

milk  of,  154 

preparation,  266 
Sulphurous  add,  167 

bleaching  acAon,  167 

determination,  696 

liquid,  167 

rtactions,  686 
Sulphur-salts,  168 
Sulphur,  sttbchloride,  167 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  299 
Supports  for  dishes,  88 

fimnels,  90 
Swamp-cre,  849 
Symbols,  49 

table,  114 
Syphon,  for  mineral  watera, 

682 
Syphons,  92 
Syringe-bottie,  92 

TABLB-BLOWPIPn,  111 

TaU,  808 

Tannic  add,  reactions,  648 
Tantalic  acid,  498 
TantaHim,  494 
Tantalum,  498 
protoxide,  498 
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Tartar-«metfo,  ftiudjiii,609 
T«rtarie  add,  reM&MM,  648 
Tartar,  salt,  260 
Tartrate  of  potaMa  aad  aodai 

aiial7da,6Q8 
TeQnrettod  fa^roftn,  460 
Tellurio  aoid,  4M 
TeUoridea,  460 
TeUuiiiiiB,  440 

bkhloride,  460 

ohloride,  460 

reatitUm,  460 

■Dlphidea,  460 
TelhiroHaeid,4M 
TannMriBK  of  atoil,  864 
TwUa,tS4 

aalta,8a4 
T«rtiinm,828 
fimtmprmmrmtmt  800 
TMi  m  hardnMB  of  mter, 

682 
Taatiiig,  doAnitlon,  406 
Totramotuhonlioita  add, 

178 
Tetrathionatoo  of  barjta,  166 
Tetratkkmio  add,  166 
rA«Mnttt^269 
Thteard'a  blna,  878 
Tlieraiomotrie  dtgraaa,  oon- 

Tordonof^  89 
TUlorior'a  Mparatoai  76 
Thorina,  828 

Toaotions,  828 
ThoTinnm,  828 
Thorite,  828 
Tin,  420 

Tin-amalgam,  466 
Tin  and  anienio,  448 
Tin,  biohloride,  424 

binoxide,  428 
dotormination,  682 
reactions,  628 

bisulphide,  426 
7%iea^269 

determination  of  Talne, 
270 
Tin,  cUoride,  424 

▼alnation,  424 
Tinfoil,  427 
Tin,  metallurgy,  426 

metastannate  of  oxide, 
424 
Tinned  iron,  427 
Tinning  of  copper,  889,  427 

pins,  889 
Tin,  nitrate,  422 
Tin-ores,  assay,  427 
Tin,  oxide,  422 

determination,  682 
reactions,  628 

oxychloride,  424 


Tin,  panUorida^  424 
TIn-plata,  4S7 
Tin,  prolnUk  422 


Tin,  refining^  hf  liquation, 


bj  loaaiiig,  437 

•esquiozlda,  424 

•esquisnlpUda,  426 

•tannate  of  oixide^  424 
lia-ilofM,  428 
Tin,  sulphate,  4S2 

sulphide,  426 

«8aa,427 
Tltaide  add,  461 
TUamkinntiSO 
T%tfmitt,  460 
Tita^um,460 

biehlorida,  462 

UsulpUda,  462 

BitriteTiaB 

ozida,461 

niaotiflns  of^  468 

•esquiehloridi^  462 

•esquioiide,  461 
ToBbae,887 

white,  448 

Tmehitomt^  401 
Triads  of  dements,  162 
Tribade  add,  defldtioii,  40 

phosphates,  179 

phon>horie  add,  178 
Trimets|>homhorie  add,  178 
7VipA«M,817 
Triphosphate  of  soda,  260 
Triple  ]&i08phate,  807 
7V^^219 
Trithionates,  164 
Trithionic  add,  168 
TVono,  268 
Tube-holder,  88 
Tubes,  sealing  of,  112 
Tubing,  60 
Titnaberg  cobalt,  878 
Tungstetes,  446 
Tungsten,  444 

biohloride,  446 

binoxide,  444 

bisulphide,  446 

phosphides,  446 

reactions,  446 

terohloride,  446 

tersulphide,  446 
Tungstic  acid,  445 
Turbith  mineralf  459 
Turner's  yellow,  478 
Type-metal,  481 

analysis,  610 

Ultkamakins,  ahaltsis,  626 

artificial,  278 

green,  274 

natural,  273 
Umber,  818,  850 


Uraaate  of  potaasa,  881^ 

VremUM^m 

UzaBium,886 

bUMk  oilde,  886 
green  oddda,  886 
Prwiiiwi  oekre^  886 
ozid^886 
oxyeUoEide,  887 
peroxide,  880 
protodiloilde,  887. 
ptutoaosoradoxidsiL 
leaetiona,  887 
issqttloxida,  886 
hydimtaB,  886 
idtKata,886 
salts,  886 
iQMiate,887 
■iiboUorlda,  887 
■nboxida,  885 
MiptiHftT^  887 


885 
UniiQrte,886 
.     ehloride,887 

oxMa,886 
£rrM,288 

Urio  add,  laaotioiis,  644 
Urinometer,  86 

VALUAflOV  or  AVBirSBOUS 

ous,402 
Vaaadiatea,  874 
Yaaadio  add,  874 
Vanadium,  874 

binoxide,  874 

bisulphide,  874 

protoxide,  874 

reactions,  875 

terohloride,  874 
Yapor-dendties,  determina- 
tion of;  186 
Vari^ated  eopper-ore,  885 
Vegetables,  incineration,  640 
Vermilion,  464 

impuritiee  in,  465 
Vesicular  Taper,  121 
Vitrified  borax,  270 
Vitriol,  blue,  880 
Ft^TMl^^eAri,  848 

WASHoro  BOTTLS,  92,  497 
Washing  by  decantation,  92 
Water,  119 
Water-bath,  82 
Water,  decompodtion,  120 
at  high  temperatures, 
121 
formation,  119 
Water-gas,  207 
Water,  hard  and  soft,  122 
of  constitution,  56 

determination,  601 
of  crystelliiation,  56 
determination,  601 
of  hydration,  56 
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Water-oTen,  95 

Waters,  acidulous,  122 
analysis,  628 
carbonated,  122 
chalybeate,  122 
saline,  122 
sulphurous,  122 

WaveUittj  816 
analysis,  606 

Weighing,  571 

precipitates,  675 

Welsh  coal,  187 

Welter's  safety-tube,  60 

WhiU  oiUtniony-ore,  429 

White  lead,  478 

examination,  474 
manufacture,  478 

WhUeUad-ore,  478 

White  lead,  uses,  474 

White  precipitate,  462 

White  Titriol,  864 

WUherUe,  285 


Wolfram,  445  • 
Wood-charcoal,  191 
Woulfe's  bottle,  64 
Wrou^^t  iron,  858 

TeUow  orpiment,  442 
Yttria,  824 

reactions,  824 

salts,  824 
Yttrium,  828 
Yttroeerite,  824 
YttrotantaUte,  494 

Zaffri,  878 

Zeolites,  221 
Zinc,  862 

Zinc-amalgam,  466 
Zinc,  binoxide,  866 
^ne-4>lende,  865 
Zinc,  butter,  866 
carbonate,  864 
double  oompoonds,  864 


Zinc,  chloride,  866 
Zine-glanee,  865 
Zinc,  metallurgy,  866 

nitrate,  864 
Zinc-ores,  assay,  866 
Zinc,  pzide,  868 

determination,  688 
reactions,  518 

oxychlorides,  866 

oxysulphide,  866 

tHieaU,  865 

suboxide,  868 

sulphate,  864 

sulphide,  865 

uses,  866 
Zinc-white,  868 
Zircon,  826 
Zireonia,  826 

reactions,  826 

salts,  826 

silicate,  826 
Zirconium,  826 
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WEST  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  Part  I.    (See  p.  :w.) 

While  in  the  number  for  January,  185S,  is  commenced  a  new  and  highly  impi>rtaQt  work, 

HABERSHON  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Il  will  be  seen  that  this  treatise  covers  the  whole  frroiind  of  aflections  of  the  Digestive  Or;:i::s 
which  furnish  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  daily  praclico  of  the  phpician.  The  authi>rS  p.i>.i  .r. 
ill  Guy V  Hospital,  and  tlie  fact  that  the  work  has  only  just  ap[N?ared  in  London,  are  suincioiit  fan- 
anteo  that  it  ii*  up  to  the  hour,  and  pre>ent!>  the  moitt  advanced  condition  of  thi»dei>artiiieni  i>f  liirt:* 
<'al  science,  whifc  its  thorough  practical  character  is  munifei>ted  liy  the  great  number  of  cai«>  i.:: 
which  it  is  founded,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  !>ixty-threo  being  carefully  analyzed  in  all  !b«'.r 
details,  throughout  its  pages.  It  is  therefore  hoj)ed  that  it  will  be  found  to  fully  maintain  the  va .:- 
able  practical  character  of  the  works  heretolorc  presented  to  subscribers  through  this  medium. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advanc«,  the  subsor.k.' 
will  obtam  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  NEARLY  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 
These  very  favorable  terms  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removinf  t.. 


attainable ;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  plttccd 
u\>on  an  equal  footing,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  withiVt 
further  expense. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Five 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  onlv,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expeo>« 
of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  orJer- 
ing  the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  its  subi^ribcK 
will  always  receive  it  free  of  postage. 

Remittances  of  sub'icriptions  can  he  mailed  at  our  risk,  when  a  certificate  is  taken  from  the  Post- 
master that  the  money  is  duly  inclosed  and  forwarded. 

Address  TLANCHARD  &  LEA,  Priladilphu. 


AND   80IENTIFI0   PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLEN   (J.   M.).   M.D.. 

Profenor  of  Anatomy  in  the  PenntylYaBia  Medical  College,  4te. 

THE  PRACnCAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Stadent's  Guide  iu  the  Dissecting. 

ROOM.    With  266  illustntionji.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  lea- 

tber.    $2  25. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  uite,  than  has  as  yet  been 
acoomplished.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  are  ut^ually  oon- 
ducted  in  this  ooontry,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
mod  illustrated,  so  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  his  labors,  by  the  necessity  of  referring  from 
portion  of  tfauB  volume  to  another. 

However  valuable    may   be    the   "  Disiector's 


Gvidee"  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  occsiion  to 
SoUee,  we  feel  eoof  dent  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
la  eaperior  to  mnj  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
aatlMMr,  that  none  is  so  fally  illostrated  as  thii,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  sach  as  to  facilitate 
Ika  labors  of  the  stndent  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  cordi- 
ally  recommend  it  to  their  attention. — WuumLiM' 
Mf,  Dec.  1856. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
■pou  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  handeomely 
Ulaatrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
veaient  sise  for  use  in  tne  diisecting-room. — Med. 
SxamtMf,  Dee.  1850. 


From  Prtf,  J.  8,  Da«u,  Uuivrtitjf  of  Yt^, 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  that  attaini  so 
fally  the  object  which  it  propuees. 


From,  C.  P.  fkaiMf,  M.  D.,  Dfnioaxtraler, 
vtT9iUi  of  Miehigan, 


Umi- 


1  have  examined  the  work  briefly,  but  even  thii 
examination  hai  convinced  me  that  it  is  an  excellent 
guide  for  the  Disaector.  Its  illuitrations  are  beau- 
tiful, and  more  than  I  have  seen  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  1  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  my  classes  as  lA<  fxt-book  of  xiu  <fu«t«itag- 
fooim. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John  Nsill,  M.  i5., 
and  F.  6.  Smith,  M.  D.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  374  illustrations.    t3  00.    BT  See  Nkill,  p.  24. 

ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.S.   AND   C.   L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY^  Theoretical.  Practical,  and  Technical;  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  In  one  large  octavo  voliune,  extra  cloth,  of  668 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $3  3d. 

ASHWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Gay'i  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  528  pages.    $3  00. 

The  moit  able,  and  certainly  the  moit  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  diseasee  that  we  have 


The  moet  nsefnl  practical  work  on  the  labject  in 
the  Encliih  language.  —  JBefloa  M«<(.  amA  Surg, 
Journal. 


yet  seen d->Jf«rftc9-C7A«nirfica/  Bovuw, 


ARNOTT  (NEILDiM.D. 
ELEMENTS    OF   PHTSICS;    or  Natural  PhUosophy,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  lor  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Ibjulo  flAYa, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustra- 
tiona.    92  50.  

BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.      Third  American,  from  the  third  and 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volimie,  extra  dotb,  with  four  beauti- 
fully colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  500.    t3  00.    {Jujt  Issuod,) 
Has  fairly  eitabliehed  for  itself  a  place  amon^  the  •  is  not  pereeptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
•Usaical  medical  literature  of  England. — .6 r itiM  j  eaees  is  made  more  complete,  and  is  kept  np<Hi  a  level 
amd  Fonign  Mtdieo-Ckir.  RsvieVy  July,  1857.  with  the  (TOgreea  of  modem  science.    It  is  the  beet 

Dr.  Budd's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
BOW  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literature,  and  dur- 
ing the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the 
aoecessive  editions,  the  author  has  incorporated  into 
the  text  the  most  striking  novelties  whicn  have  cha- 
racterised the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology 
and  pathology;  so  thatafthongh  the  sixe  of  the  book 


work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  any  langoage.— 
London  Mtd.  Timus  oiuf  Oa««fi«,  Jane  97fldS7. 

This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  reference  oa 
the  diseases  of  which  it  treats,  has  been  csrefally 
revised,  and  many  new  illustrations  of  the  views  of 
the  learned  author  added  in  the  present  editioa  — 
Dublin  QuarUrlp  Journal,  Aug.  16S7. 


BY  THX  SAMX  AUTBOX. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF 

THE  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth.    $1  50. 


From  the  high  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Budd  as 
a  leaeher,  a  writer,  and  a  practitioner,  it  is  almost 
■aadlnsi  to  state  that  the  present  book  may  be  eon- 
■altad  with  great  advantage.  It  is  written  m  an  easy 


style,  the  snbJeets are  well  amaged,  and  the  practi- 
cal precepts,  both  of  diagnoais  and  treataieat,  deaota 
the  character  of  a  thonghtfnl  and  experieneid  ahv- 
neion.— London  Mtd.  Timoi  mad  Qmmotu, 


BLANGHARD  ft   LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D., 

Medical  Saperlntendent  of  the  Devon  Coanty  Lnoatie  Aeylnm ;  and 

DANIEL  H.  TUKE,  M.  D., 

Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCnOLOOICAL  MEDICINE;  oontaininff  the  Hirtory, 

Noftology,  I>»orip(ion,  Stati^tios,  Diafnof>is,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  INSANITY.   Vah 
a  Plate.    In  one  handsome  octayo  yolumei  of  536  pages.    S3  00.    {Now  Ready^  Jnly,  18S6.) 

The  increase  of  mental  diMase  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  difficult  questions  to  which  ii  is 
constantly  giving  ri{*e,  render  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  interest,  requiring  oa  the  pnii  «f 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  hisproC» 
sion.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  work  accessiUe  in  this  country,  pfCMA* 
jng  the  resultN  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Insanity,  and  tlie  gretfl; 
improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  oonditioo  or  restoriif 
the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  present  this  volumo,  aasorcd  thtf 
the  distinguished  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  oooikknee 
of  both  rtudent  and  practitioner.  Its  scope  may  be  fathered  from  the  declaration  of  the  aothon 
that  << their  aim  has  oeen  to  supply  a  text  book  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  aequisitioa  di 
such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  atodeot,  and  sufflcieollT 
modem  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  practitioner." 


BENNETT  (J.    HUQHES),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Jfce. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCD. 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mif4akei 
for  or  associated  with,  Phthisis.    One  vol.  8vu.,extra  doth,  with  wood-cuts.    pp.  130.    SI  '25. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.    New  and 
much  enlarged  edition,  preparing  by  the  author  for  publication  in  1859. 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  a    of  the  day :  and  even  now  we  have  reaaoa  to  kwv 

that  the  bulk  (^  thejprofessioB  are  not  folly  aliTc  w 
the  importance  and  (reqaeBcy  of  the  disease  of  whirk 
it  takes  cognisance.    The  preaeat  edition  is  sa  Bsek 


knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  beeomes  more  appre- 
ciated, this  work  will  be  proportionably  established 
4S  •  text-book  in  the  profession. — Tiu  Lmmctt. 

When,  a  few  years  back,  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  published,  the  subject  was  one  al- 
most entirely  nnkuovm  to  the  obstetrical  oelebrities 


enlarged,  sltered, and  improved,  that  it  caa  scarcdr 
be  considered  the  same  work. — Dt,  ff«a^iwr*i  iW 


fifoet. 


»  BY  THE  SA3IE  AUTHOR. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  UTERINE  PATHOLOGY. 

Svo.,  75  pages,  flexible  cloth,  50  cent;». 

BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.    A  new  and  enlaiged  American,  from  a  late  impr.r.w 
London  edition.   With  over  sixty  illustrations.    In  one  royal  12mo.  vol,  extra  cloth,  pp.  372.  $1  30 

it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  SHysnything  extension  and  satisfnctoryemploymentof  our  rbert* 
>f  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so  |  pentic  remurces.  In  the  prepuration  of  thiv  e^w 
\dniirahly  brings  into  practical  application  the  re-  '  e<iition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvions  that  Dr.  Gt>iiiiu 
luici  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  resrarohrs  Hird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  fuitliful  reprr^ 
regarding  the  phyiiolosy  and  pathology  of  the  uri-  !  scnratinn  of  the  present  state*  of  scientific  knowlr^tr 
nary  secretion,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  on  the  subject  it  embraces.— TAe  Eritixkand  Forfi^n 
the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powerS|  and  to  the     Mediro-Ckirmrfical  Reritw. 

BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.),  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Second  Ame- 
rican, from  the  third  and  revised  EnfjhVh  Edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  c:oia. 
with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  288.    $1  25. 

BY  TUB  SAME  AI'THOR. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHKMISTRY,  INCLUDLVG  ANA- 
LYSIS. Second  American,  from  the  second  and  ^evi^ed  London  edition.  With  numerous  i!lw- 
trations.    In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  l*2mo.,  ejctra  cloth,    pp.  350.    $1  25. 


BE  ALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MIND  AND  BODY.    A  Series  of  ' 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 
AND   TREATMENT  OF   FIBRO-RRONCUi- 


I^tters  from  an  old  Pracrilifiner  to  a  Patient.    lu  !      TIS  AND   RHEUMATIC    PNEUMONI.V.     !■ 
one  volume,  royal  12ino.,  ejctra  cloth,     pp.  396.'      one  6vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,     pp.  15U.     905. 


dO  cents 

BUSHNAN'8  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  In 
one  handsome  royal  V2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth, 
with  over  lUO  illustratiuas.    pp.  *2:A.    60  cents. 


BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  \VILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  One 
thick  volame,  royal  12mo.,  extra  eloth,  wiu 
plates,    pp.  400.    81  8S. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SUR- 
GERY.   1  vol. Svo.  cloth.    SSOpp.    tits. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.)    M.  0.| 

AuiBtant  Phytician  to  St.  George's  Hoepital,  ibe. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS ;   beinjj  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptoms  of  Disease.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  424  pages.  $2  00.    (A  new 
uwr/kf  now  ready.) 

Of  works  ezclasivelj  devoted  to  this  important ;  defieieney,  is  the  object  of  Dr.  BsreUy's  Mana%l. 
branch;  our  proresiion  has  at  command,  eompara-  The  task  of  composing  such  a  work  is  neither  an 
tfveljr,  but  few,  and,  therefore,  in  the puolication  of  easy  nor  a  light  one ;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has  performed 
the  oresent  work.  Messrs.  Blanehard  &  Lea  have  it  in  a  manner_which  meets  our  most  nnqnalified 
conferred  a  great  ravor  np«m 
having  occupied,  for  a  long  . 
Medical  Registrar  at  St.  Geo 


»naed  advantages  for  correct  observation  and  reli 
Able  mmclnsions,  as  to  the  significance  of  symptoms, 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  either  in 
hia  own  or  any  other  eountry.  He  has  carefully 
systematized  the  results  of  his  observation  of  over 
twelve  thousand  patients,  and  by  his  diligence  and 
Judicious  classification,  the  profession  has  been 
presented  with  the  most  convenient  and  reliable  i 
\rork  on  the  subject  of  Diagnosis  that  it  has  been 
oar  good  fortune  ever  to  examine;  we  can.  there- 
fore, say  of  Dr.  Barclay's  work,  that,  from  nil  sys- 
tematic manner  of  arrangement,  his  work  is  one  of 
the  best  works  **  for  reference*'  in  the  daily  emer- 
gencies  of  the  praetitioner,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  recom- 
moM)  oar  readers,  especially  the  yonnger  ones,  to 
read  thoroughly  and  study  diligently  the  «d4o2«  work, 
and  the  **  emergencies"  will  not  occur  so  often.— 
Southtm  M*d.  a$ul  8mrg.  Jonrn.,  March,  1898. 

To  give  this  information,  to  snpply  this  admitted 


Dec.5,i857. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 
servedly popular,  and  soon  become,  like  Watson's 
Practice,  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi- 
tioner.— N,  A.  Mtd.  Journal f  April,  1868. 

An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  young 

Sractitioner  and  student. — Nashville  Mtd.  Journal^ 
lay,  18Se. 

We  hope  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  but 
practitioners  also.  They  will  never  regret  a  faith  • 
ful  study  of  its  pages.— Ctaetimatt  Lancet,  Mar.  '58. 

This  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis  is  one  of  the 
most  scientific,  useful,  and  instructive  works  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay  has 
done  good  service  to  medical  science  in  collecting, 
arranging,  and  analyzing  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  so  many  diseases.  —  N.  J,  M»d.  and  Surg,  JSs- 
poTUr,  March,  1866. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  dtt. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  bv  D. 

p.  CoNDix,  M.  D.,  author  of  <*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,'*  dec.    In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  600  pages.    S2  75. 


We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  warm- 
est manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-mecum.  We 
have  had  frequent  oeeasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 
found  it  clear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is 
eminently  a  practical  work,  containing  all  that  is 
essential,  and  avoiding  useless  theoretical  discus- 
sion. The  work  supplies  what  has  been  for  some 
time  wanting^  a  manual  of  practice  based  upon  mo- 
dern diseoveriet  ia  pathology  and  rational  views  of 
treatment  of  disease.  It  is  especially  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  and  junior  practitioners,  but  it 


will  be  found  hardly  less  useftil  to  the  experienced 
physician.  The  Ameriean  editor  has  added  to  the 
work  three  chapters— on  Cholera  Infantum,  Yellow 
Fever,  and  Oerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  These  addi- 
tions, the  two  first  of  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profession  in  this 
country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fi- 
delitjr,  by  Dr.  Condie,  who  has  also  saoeeeded  hap- 
pilv  in  imitating  the  conciseness  and  clearness  of 
style  which  are  such  agreeable  characteristics  of 
the  original  book. — Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D. 
THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  Prof. 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons,  &^.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.   Price  tj  00. 


It  is  the  best  work  on  fevers  which  has  emanated 
f^m  the  American  press,  and  the  present  editor  has 
carefully  availed  himself  of  all  information  exist- 
ing upon  the  subjeet  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  so 
that  the  doctrines  advanced  are  brought  down  to  the 
latest  date  in  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
Medical  Science.— Louden  Mtd.  Times  and  QaxetUf 
May  2,  1857. 

This  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  disease,  has 


logy.  His  annotations  add  much  to  the  interest  o( 
the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day 
in  rmrd  to  this  class  of  diseases. — Southtm  Mtd. 
asut  Surg.  J9ummlf  Mar.  1857. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  value  and  interest, 
containing  much  that  is  new  relative  to  the  several 
diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the  additions 
of  the  editor,  is  fuUjr  up  to  the  times.    The  distinct- 


stood  deservedly  high  since  its  first  publication.  It  ive  features  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  now  reached  its  fourth  edi-  |  and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
tion  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen-  carefully  and  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
tleman  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  pur-  '  can  practitioner  is  a  more  valuable  and  safe  guide 
suits,  is  well  calculated  to  appreciate  and  discuss  '  than  any  work  on  fever  extant. — Ohio  Med,  and 
the  many  intricate  and  difficult  questions  in  patho-  I  Surg  Journal^  May,  1857. 


BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 

Surgeon- Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ae. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  276.    $1  60. 

Mr.  Brown  haseamedforhimself  a  high  reputa-  !  and  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  snrgeoM- 
tion  in  the  operative  treatment  of  snndrv  diseases  accoucheur.— iUieetaitoii  Joumai, 
and  injuries  to  which  females  are  peculiarly  subject,  j     w-i.™-^i.  _i*  *•      i     ^  ^i      ...>..     .. 

We  Sin  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  fmportout ' ,  We  have  no  hesitaUon  Ui  recommending  ^U  book 
addition  to  obstetrical  literature.  The  operative  I  J^ '*>?  *"*'  ,  ■^"tion  of  all  ■nrgeons  who  make 
floggestioas  and  contrivancet  which  Mr.  Brown  de-  ^•^Jji^^tf'*?*'.*  P^^oftiielr  study  and  praetiee. 
mSUs,  exhibit  much  praetieal  sagacity  and  skill,  -Dubltn  QuarUrlf  y^umml. 


o 
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CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c., 

Kxnminer  in  Pbynokigy  uid  Cmnparative  Anatomy  in  the  UniTeraity  of  London. 

PRINCIPLKS  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  lo 

Ptfychol(»gy,  rnthol(>|gy,  Theropeutic^,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  froK 
the  laM  aiiu  revir^ed  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  il I UKt ration*.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Pbancis  Gt'rnet  ^mitr,  M.D.,  Profef<itor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsy.- 
vania  Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  beaiiiiful  octavo  volume,  oi  about  nine  hundrcfi 
large  pttgc:^,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  l>ound  in  leatherj  with  raised  bands.     %4  25. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition,  the  author  ha*  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  complete  and  lucid  expi>i'ition  of  the  mo6t  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subject.  7k 
amount  of  (he  addition;*  required  to  eflect  this  object  thoroughly,  joined  to  the  former  large  biie  ol 
the  volume,  pre^en(ing  objections  a^i^ing  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  work,  he  has  omitted  ai. 
tho!*e  portions  not  bearing  directly  upon  Human  Pbysioix>ot,  designing  to  incorporate  them  io 
hi!i  Ibrthcoming  Treatise  on  Gensral  Puysioloot.  As  a  full  and  accurate  text-book  on  the  Pfar- 
f'.nlogy  of  Mun,  (he  work  in  its  preisent  condition  therefore  presents  even  greater  claims  oput 
the  htudent  and  physician  than  thof«  which  huve  heretofore  won  for  it  the  very  wide  anddi>tifl- 
gui>hed  favor  wliich  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  m^v 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  the  American  student,  while  the  introduction  of  many  new 
iiiuiftrations,  and  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  volume  one  of  the  most  s:- 
truciive  as  yet  issued. 

For  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Cnrpenter^i  To  enloeisa  this  great  work  wonld  be  nperfloou 
work  hue  been  coniider^l  by  the  profession  gene-  We  ihonid  observe,  however,  that  in  this  editin 
rally,  both  in  this  country  and  Englnnd,  as  the  most  the  author  has  reinndelled  a  large  portion  of  lie 
valoable  compendium  on  the  subject  of  physiolngy  former,  and  the  editor  has  added  mncb  matter  of  is- 
in  our  lani(uuge.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  high  terest,  especially  in  the  form  of  illastratiuas.  We 
attainmeats  and  unwearied  industry  of  its  accom-  .  may  confidently  reeommend  it  as  the  most  eoniplrte 

relished  author.  The  present  edition  (which,  like  the  work  on  Unman  Physiology  in  our  laagasge.— 
■St  American  one,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him-  Houtkem  M*d.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Becemlier,  IsJS 
■elf),  is  the  result  of  such  extensive  revisicn,  that  it  The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  on- 
may  almost  be  considered  a  new  work,  ^^^e^^^^fi  ^  language.-ilm.  Med.  Journal. 

hardly  say,  in  concluding  this  brief  notice,  that  while-      J;.  ,  ,_*_ ^.w -^ •     *■  i 

the  work  is  indispinstthTe  to  every  studeit  of  medi- 1     The  mott  conjplete  work  now  extant  m  oar  Isa- 
eine  in  this  country*  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi-  .  goage.— iv.  O.  Mstf.  iUgttttr. 
tiimer  for  its  perusal  by  the  interest  anu  value  of  its ,     The  best  text-book  in  the  language  oa  this  ex- 
cuulvatM^— Boston  M*d,  a$td  Surg.  Jottmnl,  '  tensive  snbjeet.— Leadim  M*d.  Ttmes. 

This  is  a  standard  work— the  text-book  used  by  all '  ^^^^^l^  cyclopmlia  of  thU  branch  of  seieaee. 
medical  students  who  read  the  Knglish  language. '  — ^'  '  •  ■"*•*  Ttmt*, 

It  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  order  to.  The  profeauaaof  this  eoantry, and  perhaps  aJsc 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  science  of  Ph^-- 1  of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  aome  timeawaitet. 
eiolt^y.  NoUiing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for  its  {  the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter -i 
merits  are  universally  known ;  we  have  nothing  to  i  Iluman  Physiology.  His  former  editions  hare  for 
■ay  of  ita  defects,  fur  they  only  appear  where  the ;  many  years  been  almoat  the  <Mly  text-book  oa  Phy* 
■eience  of  which  it  treats  is  incomplete. — Western  siology  in  all  our  inedieal  sehoola,  and  itseireala- 
Lnneet.  <  tion  among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which    «»/  work  in  any  department  of  medical  science, 
any  language  cin  at  present  give.— Brit,  and  For.       "  »■  q".»»e  unnecessary  for  us  tf»  speak  of  tbii 
Med.-clirirg.  Aerui.  work  as  its  menu  would  justify.    I'he  mere  at 

*  nouncement  of  its  appearance  will  afford  the  hi|(heil 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book  ■  pleasure  to  every  student  of  PhysioK^y,  whue  i'.i 
oa  the  subject  which  wo  know  of  in  the  English  perusul  will  be  of  inGuite  service  in  advacciar 
language. — Stttkoseope.  ,  physiological  scienee. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Joara 

BT  THB  8 AMI  ATTTHOR.     {Latfly  IxsUfd.) 

PRINCn>LES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOIX)GY.    New  American,  froxc 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  S4  80 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  (5  ^ 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  ver\'  thor\>ugD 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hunds  of  the  author,  and  the  lanre  numl«i 
ot'  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  in  every  dejiartment  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-boi>b 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  o(  science.  Every  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  render  its  typi>- 
graphical  finish  and  mechanical  executiim  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country. 

This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thoroughly  ,  no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  broneht  to  so  sue- 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profesiiion.  None  cessful  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for 
are  tiK>  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  Rut  its  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  read  is 
especkillv  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially  the  Inbors  of  others,  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
niinmenu  it  nsbest  fitted  orunvwnrk  in  the  Knglish  critical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  lub«irs.  asc 
lihKuage  to  qualify  them  for  the  receptiou  and  com-  of  conibininK  the  varied,  heterogeneous  miiterials  at 
prcrhension  oi  those  truths  wliich  are  daily  Icing  de-  his  dispoKii,  so  as  to  form  an  harmoniuus  wh<  !•* 
vclopcd  in  physiology. — Medical  Conn^eUnr.  [  We  feel  that  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  verr 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  encyclopedia  of  !!?»P<^^(«r'  i****?^  r^'fu^"^!?'"  ^ifi  ^"  ^"''^'  "v"'' 
the  subject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respects-  ,  W***  "f  1^"  "°\^'  "f.'**«  admirable  manner  in  which 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which  materinl  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  varioui 
the  science  has  now  arrived—Dat/ia  Quarterly  sources,  ti>ci>nduce  to  lU  completeness,  of  the  lucia- 
Journal  of  Medical  Science.  '7,  •»f  «he  reasoning  it  con toina,  or  of  the  elramesi 

,  ., ,  ,    .    1         of  language  in  which  the  whole  IB  clothed.    Nottbe 

A  truly  magnificent  work— m  Itself  a  perfect  phy-  profession  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  large. 
sioLigical  study— «afi*iag'*  Abumet.  JJ^^^^  f^el  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one,  great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
few  men  in  Europe  could  haveundcrtakec;  it  is  one  ;  his  high  reputation. — Medical  Time*. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.|  F.  R.  S., 

Bzuainer  in  Phytdology  and  CompantiTO  Anatomy  in  tlie  UniTeraitj  of  London. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &o.  By  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  lour  handred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  position  as  a  mioroscopist  and  physiologist,  and  his  great  experience  as  a  teacher 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
nee  of  the  microscope.  In  the  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  <<  to 
oombine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  <  tools,'  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  microsoopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
his  BtiMly,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprenend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind"  That  he  has  succeeded  in  aocom- 
pUahing  this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  mat  importanoe  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microseo- 
pists  wno  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  thlB  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  choicest  productions  of  the  London  press. 

The  mode  in  whieh  the  author  has  executed  his  intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
condensed  synopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

iMTBODUOTioir— history  of  the  Mierosoope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Chat.  II.  Construction  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap,  tv. 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  v.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Collection  of  Objects. 
Crap.  YI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life — Protophytes.  Chap.  VII.  Higher  Gryptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life— Pro* 
tozoa— Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycystina,  and  sponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XII.  £chinoderinata.  Chap.  XIII.  Polysoa  and  Compound  Tunicata.  Chap.  XIV. 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annuloaa.  Chap.  XVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
Insects  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebrated  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — ^Polarization.  Appsniux. 
Microscope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis — ^Injections— Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 

Those  who  are  aequainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter's  i  medical  work,  the  additions  bj  Prof.  Smith  five  ft 
prerions  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physio-  !  a  positive  claim  upon  the  profession,  for  which  we 


logy,  will  fiillT  naderstand  how  vast  a  store  of  know- 
ledge he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  npoo  so  comprehen- 
sive a  sabjeet  as  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ; 
and  even  those  who  have  no  previous  acqoaintance 
with  the  eoBstrnction  or  ases  of  this  instrament, 
will  fkid  abaadaaeeof  iaforraation  conveyed  in  clear 
and  simple  langaage.— M«d.  Tinus  umd  QametU. 

Although  originally  not  intended  as  a  strictly 


doubt  not  he  will  receive  tneir  siacere  thanks.  la- 
deed,  we  know  not  where  the  stndoit  of  medicine 
will  find  snch  aeonq>lete  and  satisfactory  collection 
of  microscopic  facts  bearing  upon  physiology  and 
practical  medicine  as  is  contained  in  Prof.  Smith's 
appendix ;  and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fblly 
worth  the  cost  of  the  volume. — L^uuvilh  MMietU 
JUtdtw,  Nov.  18M. 


BT  THK  SAMS  AUTBOft. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMV.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leatlier.  pp.  d66. 
$3  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  <<  Elements"  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  "  Ellements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  best  manual  of  Physiology 
now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  suffleient  justice 
to  the aatiior.— JBti^aio  M§dical  Journal, 

In  hia  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  snbjectof  Physiology.  In  the  present. 


sabjectofPhysiolowy.  In  tfaepresei 
he  gives  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole. — N.  Y, 
Journal  •/  Mtdicim . 


Those  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tise on  Physiology,  eaanot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter.— 'MeMwl 
SxamMsr. 

The  best  and  most  complete  expose  of  modem 
Physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
langa*ge.-*-St.  Lauit  Mtdieml  Journal. 


BT  THE  SAMX  AUTHOR.    (Frepmring.) 

PRINCIPLES  OP  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  oi  the  author's  "  Com- 
parative Physiology"  and  "  Human  Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  which 
shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  mtroduction  to  his  other  works. 

BT  THI  SAMK  A17THOX. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AMD  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Coiron,  M.  D.,  and  explanstioM  of 
soiB&Ufki  words.    In  one  neat  I2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,   pp.  178.    QO  cents. 
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CONDIE  (O,  FJ,  M.  O.,  ite. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Fifth 

edttioD.  revi>»ed  and  augmented.    In  one  large  yolume,  Bvo.f  leatberi  of  over  750  pages.  tS  21. 
(Now  Ready,  December,  1S58.) ' 

In  preiteniing  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  favorite  worlr,  the  publi»hera  have  only  to  ftaie 
that  the  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  "a  oomfNete  and  faithful  expj«itioBof 
the  patholofry  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  stores  of  exifilence— t  (fH 
and  exact  account  of  the  di!<ea^»  of  infancy  and  childhood."  To  accomfriish  ihi»  he  has  Mihjected 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  addiof 
several  new  chapterti.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped  that  any  deficiencies  which  may  have  previooAly 
exihied  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  labors  of  practitioners  and  observers  have  tieen  iho* 
roughly  incorporated,  and  that  in  every  point  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  hifh  repotstiot 
it  ban  enjoyed  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  book  of  re:erenoe  in  infantile  af^tiont. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

Dr.  Condie's  schularBhip,  acnmeaj  indattry,  and 
praetical  seoBe  are  msnifetted  in  this,  as  in  all  bis 
aameruui  contribntions  to  science. — Dr.  Hotnus^s 
IUp9rt  <•  tlu  Anurican  Medical  Asiociati^u. 

Taken  ass  whole,  in  our  jadgmeat,  Dr.  Condie*s 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.— ITdftera  Journal  ^f  Medieiiu  and 
SitrgtTf. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 


^rsB  in  the  English  language. — W«tum  lAmett. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  nc 
physician*s  library  can  be  complete  without  a  eopy 
of  this  work.— iV.  Y.  JounuU  of  Medieiiu. 

A  veritable  pediatric  encyclopedia,  and  an  honoi 
to  Ameriean  medical  literature. — Ohio  Medical  tmd 
Sutgieal  Joumml. 


Ws  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pro- 
bat  as  the  vaaT  bbst  "  Practical' Treatise 'oi  the 
Di 


feasi<m 


1  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
vaaT  BBST  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
SOS  of  Children."— ^iiMrMa«JUsi(te«l/s«nia/ 

la  the  department  of  infantile  therspenticB,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Condie  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
whieh  has  been  published  in  the  English  langaage. 
— TUs  Stetkotcope. 


We  proDOBBced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Racliik 
language,  and,  notwithstandinr  ail  that  has  sms 
published,  we  still  regard  it  in  that  lightw— ifsdMsi 
Examiner. 

The  value  of  works  by  native  authors  on  the  ivh 
eases  whieh  the  physician  is  eailed  upon  toeomlMt, 
will  be  sppreciated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Cos- 
die  has  gained  for  itself  the  character  of  a  safe  guide 
for  students,  and  a  asefbl  work  for  eonsnltaiiia  bf 
those  engaged  in  practice. — N.  Y.  Mtd.  Tima. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  deservedly  pops- 
lar  treatise.  Daring  the  interval  since  the  last  edi- 
tion, It  has  been  sabjeeted  to  a  ttaornugh  rerisiia 
by  the  oothor;  and  all  new  obaervatioas  ia  the 
pathology  and  therapeutiea  of  children  have  bees 
included  in  the  present  volume.  Am  we  said  btfore. 
we  do  not  know  of  abetter  book  on  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  a  large  part  of  its  reeomroendatioos  we 
yield  on  unhesitatii^  ecmearreace. — Bvjfalo  Mai. 
Joumml. 

Perhaps  the  most  fUl  and  eonplete  work  aov  be- 
fore the  profession  of  the  United  Btates;  indeed,  we 
may  say  in  the  English  loagaage.  It  is  vastljr  me* 
rior  tomostofitspredeeeisorB.— lYqewyfe— isi»4. 

\  Journal, 


CHRISTI80N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  4^c. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commentaiy  on  the  PhannaoopoBias  of  Grett  Britam 

and  the  United  States ;  comprising  the  Natural  History.  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  A^ 
tions.  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  K.  EoLBsrELD  Gsiffitb,  M.  D- 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  of  over  1000  pages.  $3  30 

COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  S. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PllINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY. 

in  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  7()0  poges.    $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THK  JOINTS  —Edited  by  Bbansbt 
B.  CooPBS,  F.  K.  S.,  &o.  With  additional  Ob- 
servations by  Prof.  J.  C.  WAaaaiv.  A  new  Ame- 
rican edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  5(U)  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations  on  wood.    9.3  25. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-five  Miscellane- 
ous and  Surgical  Papers.  One  large  volume,  im- 
perial 8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  25S  figures,  on  36 
pUtes.    8*2  50. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figures  on  29  plates.    S2  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE.  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY 
In  one  volame,  royal  Umo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  W 
80  cents. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVERS:  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS. 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREAT.VIENT  In  om 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  600  pages.    SI  SO. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Hygiesr  of 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  A^ 
ditions,  by  C.  D.  Maios,  M.  D.  Sectmd  ediiios, 
revised  and  improved.  In  one  larre  volume,  w* 
tavo,  leather,  with  nnmerons  wood-cuts.  pp.  Ill 
$3  60.  '^'^ 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medics  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MBDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Second  and  revised  edi- 
tion.   In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  20S  pages.    $1  SO. 

CURLINQ   (T.    B.),    F.  R.S., 

Sargeon  to  the  London  Hospiul,  President  of  the  Uunteriaa  Society,  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPBRMA- 

TIG  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tioo.    In  one  handsome  ocXavo  volume^  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustratioos.  pp.  4^.  $3  00. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.     Edited,  with 

Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Condik,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatife  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children,"  dee.  With  139  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
leather,    pp.510.    t3  00. 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  hai  received  snch 
rkedapprulMit ion  would  be  superfluous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thonrht  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medieal  public,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  may  all  hare  recourse 
to  its  pa((es,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest aiMl  instruction  in  everythinff^relatinjr  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifery.— I>«62tfi  QtMrUrlf 
Jommal  of  Medical  ScUnet. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can 
eonfidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
trie  practitioner. — London  Mtdieal  Oa$ftu. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  siiould  select  in  preference  to  all 
others. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Charleston  Med.  JourtuU. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  neetumty  of  having  bat 
ens  work  on  midwiferv,  and  permitted  to  ekoofe^ 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill. — Weetem 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elegant  manual  than  Dr.  Churchill's  Practice  of 
Midwifery. — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exists. — N.  Y.  Annalist. 

BT  THS  SAME  AI7THOR.      {Just  Uswod.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

£dition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Notes,  bv  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D.    Id 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  25. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  Mcond  time  for  the  American  proferainn,  the  anihor  ha^  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  Mveral  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
while  every  portion  oi  the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  eUurts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  moM  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  thew  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  accommodated  without  imduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

This  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  I  contribution  for  the  illustration  of  its  topics.  The 
matter,  which  is  so  well  ananged  and  so  curtly  material  thus  derived  has  been  usiid  with  con  suromnte 
worden  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  ency-    skill,  and  the  result  has  been  a  work  creditable  alike 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  th^  tyro, 
the  a<nranced  student,  or  the  practitioner. — Medical 
Exmrnin^r. 

Prevloaa  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervisiua 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  tliey  deserved  it;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carefully 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
expf»sition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  *  *  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  ot  re- 
medial science. — N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  laa- 
guBgt.—Montklf  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the.£rst 
rank  of  works  in  this  departmentof  medical  science. 
^N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medttino. 

Pew  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  the  yoong  practitionsr.-* 
American  MediceU  Journal. 


elopsdia  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  It  is  certamly  also  a  monument  of  Dr. 
ChurchilPs  untiring  industry,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  a  single  work  upon  the  diseases  of  children  with 


to  the  author  and  his  country. — N.  A.  MedicO'Chir. 
RevieWy  May,  18-'>8. 

After  this  mengre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  ChurchilPs  work,  we  shall  conclude 


which  we  are  acquainted  that  is  not  fully  referred  |  by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  co 
to  and  quoted  from  in  its  pages,  and  ■cnrcely  a  con-  pfousnesi,  extensive  research ,  and  general  accuracy, 
tribntionol  the  least  imporUnce  to  any  British  or  ^  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  in 
Foreign  Medical  Journal,  for  someyears  l«»N  which  j^i,  country.  The  American  reader  will  benarticu- 
IS  not  duly  noticed .—LoarfMi  Lancet,  Feb.  90, 1858.  .  Urly  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 


Availing  himself  of  every  fresh  source  of  informa 
tion.  Dr.  uhnrehill  endeavored,  with  his  accustomed 


justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  A  merican 
authors  on  this  subject.     The  names  of  Dewees, 


industry  and  perseverance,  to  bring  his  work  up  to    Eberle,  Comlie,  and  t^lewvrt,  occur  on  nearly  every 
the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  the    page,  and  these  authors  are  constantly  referred  toby 
aabjects  of  which  it  treats;  and  m  this  endeavor  he  \  the  author  in  terms  of  the  hU^hest  p'raisCj^and  with 
has,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  been  eminently  anccess- 
fal.    Besides  the  addition  of  more  thsn  one  hundred 


and  thirty  pages  of  matter,  we  observe  that  some 


the  most  liberal  courtesy. — Tht  Medical  ExamUur. 
We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill  most 


entirely  new  ind  important  chapters  are  introduced,  |  coniiaiiy,  ooin  to  siuaenis  ami  praciitioners,  as  a 
via:  on  paralysis,  syphilis,  phthisis,  sclerema,  ^e!  valuablewd  reliable  guide  in  the  t^reAtinent  of  the  di». 
&o.  As  the  work  now  stands,  it  is,  we  believe,  the  !  easesof  children— ilm.  Jo i»r».o/iA«  M^d,  Snenres. 
most  comprehensive  in  the  English  language  upon  I  We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  <if  Prnc- 
thediseasesinnidenttoearly  life. — Dubltn  Quarterly  I  tical  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpre- 
"  '  "  *    """'"  judiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  i»f  onr  actual 

knowledge  as  this. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medir.nu. 


Journal  J  Feb.  1658. 

It  brings  before  the  reader  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion not  comprised  in  any  similar  production  in  the 
language.  The  amount  of  labor  consumed  upon  its 
production  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 


Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  an<t  prncti- 
eal  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 


been  similarly  oceupini,  every  work  of  note  pub-  i  the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
liihed  within  the  lasc  twenty-five  years  in  the  dif-  are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior.— 'SsMlAsnt  Med. 
ferent  languages  of  Europe  having  been  laid  under  I  emd  surgical  journal. 

BT  THS  BAMS  AUTHOR. 

BS8AYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

CULIAK  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previous  to  the  clo^e  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  voliune,  extra  cloth,  ol  about  450  pages.    92  00. 


10  BLAHCHAKD  A   LEA'8   MEDICAL 

CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ice. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inoladine  thoBe  of  Pregnancy  and  ChiU- 
bed.  A  new  AmErinui  editiua,  nvired  b;  (he  Author,  Wiih  Nole*  and  Addiliona,  bv  D  Flu- 
onComii,  M,D.,  (uiborot  "A  Pncticil  Treitiw  on  ihe  DiwBTCn  orchildren."  ^ilknoK- 
roi»  illuKitattimi.  la  one  large  tmi  handatuns  dcUto  Tiilumc,  lealber,  oCVAS  pugti.  (Jul  luuid, 
ISST.)    £3  00. 

Thii  edilion  of  Dr.  Chnrchill'i  very  popular  (rcaliM  may  almost  be  termed  a  new  wotk,  K 
Ihorougbly  liaK  be  niviied  il  in  every  porlion.  Il  will  be  Tound  fireally  enlargeJ,  and  iharouflili 
briMigbl  up  lo  the  moil  reoeul  cwndilion  ol  the  nubJMiI,  while  the  very  handnvnte  i«rie*  nf  dluHrt- 
Ijona  introduced,  reprecealiag  anch  palliolafcica!  condilioat  a*  can  be  acruraiely  portrayed,  pnn: 
■  novel  Tealure,  and  aflbrd  valuable  a»istanpe  to  the  young  prarljiioner.  Siteh  addiliona  w  tif- 
peared  de«irsble  for  the  American  rludeni  have  been  made  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Coodie,  wtile  i 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  eieculioa  keep*  pace  with  the  advtuce  in  all  other  mtnii 
whicb  the  volume  bai  undergoaa,  while  the  price  has  been  IcepI  al  Iha  Ton 


wi,  anqacUionabl);, 


rchill  dne 


■■r  very  moderate  nit. 
I,  indeol.  il  At 


*UtcafnadieaTkaewledi>iaT«|i«tto(h>iliiEuu  '  •ndtl  may  be  eoinniendcd  to  iinetltliuieri  tat  m- 
' ' ,...-,—.       ._   . '— - -kiamuIctplMe  ia  lu  partienlardaiiaitMi. 

J  ilmnglrlathil  ]0iinHil,aiHl  Ihcyhavrine 
ny  tn  an  utended .  and  ■  well-deinrRd  pii»i- 


_       __    _  publi.ii«l.— H 

Kfi.  BeHntn,  July,  1S».  ,  The 

Wa  hail  with  maeh  plnnra  the  mloma  brfora  I  "™' 
al,  thmoughlr  revlaed,  eotrMisd,  and  broiinlil  up  |  ;"'.'; 
to  the  l*Ir>t  date,  bv  Dr.  Chnrchill  himKir,  and  \"" 
reDdered  itilt  nnre  vataable  by  doIf*,  f>am  thn  ex-  :  '"^ 
iMrleneed  and  able  pen  nfDi.D.F.Cumlie,  of  Phil-  I  ' >  "' 
adflphia.-SonH.Fii  Mid.  aid  Surf.  Javnal,  Oct.    ^^ 
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■  Ireali 
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ely  aay  apeelei  of  deairabit  i- 


ii,perhap»,Iheino.tp.i.Bl..of  hiiw..rli,wUh«.e  „,  ,h,  „^  ben  worha  na  the  euhlert*  nabnw 

prKhnKm  II  ihia  eoDBtr)'.    It  ha.  bttn  vety  »(iib.  within  itiienpe,  lalheEnrliih  lansaig*:  ud  ik< 

r^ly  neeivrd  boUi  a.  •'"'-'>?"''  ■""",  ™«""1  ■''  pKKat  cdltlraTealirgrd  a£l  revli^  b/ih'e  .«Wr. 

HMWei.^  The  jprwent  ediiiiM  hM  BUElrrgnos  tin  „ndtr.  it  .till  more  entitled  lo  the  eonSdeaee.rfw. 

m<i*telabiiiale>eviilnn,ud(ildi(loa>»tiniinpnrt.  prnf„,ion.    The  valaaUe  mntea  of   FroT.  EniM 

iBt  ehaiaelir  have  been  mndr  to  render  ii»  com-  [;,„  i,„a  TetiJBed.udenBlribuie,  in  DoanUde 


uftheHdlwun.— ;V.y.Jaiin>.(yHt4.,t!«pt.U57  '  ^g. 
We  nuw  rcKretfDlly  Uk«  leave  of  Dr.  Churehili'e  .  pen 
book.  Had  onr  lypngranhieal  limit*  pemitled,  we  I  owi 
■hon Id  gladly  have  boirnwwl  more  from  jti  richly  |  lai 


.o  ealnnee  the  valBe  of  tl..    .     ._.    

n  of  eDDgratnlitinn  IhlE  the  publiiheri  lin 

itborakni  li  capable  of  making. — TU  Wuun 


add  to  the  rrpBtBtloBoTiUaBlhiiT,  bat  will  prove  a  I  wri'h  e°orBnioa*kr«le'r»hm  maav'thTTiia/rilaS 

work  of  great  •"|l,"«">l'«,«''ili<7  "•  "Uttie    "J^Thri"  t  ",.  .rr"™-d^a    ",  U™^"^ 


DICKSON  IS.    H.),    M.D., 

ProfeiHii  of  Practice  nf  Kledicme  in  the  Jffferiun  Medical  CoUeie,  FbiUdcIphia. 

ELEMENTS  OP  MKDrCINE;  a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Thn* 

peiuic^,  or  the  Ili>-tory  and  TreRImenl  of  Di>ciiBe8.     In  one  laigeand  bandwins  octavo  volume, 

ul  7fl0  ^ogB^  leather.     93  7.'j. 

Ah  an  American  teit-huok  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  lor  the  rtudent,  and  a!<  a  condenwd  wort 
ol  reference  Air  tliepracllIiuuFr,thiB  volume  will  huvealrunidaimaonlhe  ittention  oflbt-profrffica. 
Few  phvfioians  have  hnd  wider  opportunities  than  (he  author  for  observation  and  experience,  ui 
lew  perhaiw  have  uiied  Ihem  belter.  Aa  the  tumU  of  a  life  of  study  and  practice,  iberelbce.  IM 
present  volume  will  doublteaa  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 

Thiabcwkii  rminently  what  it  profeaau  In  be;  a  inrrili,  ind  we  have  an  heiilatJon  in  predictiiiiiM 
diillngoiihrd  merit  in  Itieie  duyi.  Driigned  fiit  |  ItnfavonhlEreeeptinibybiithitadeBIaiuidlneErii. 
>'  Trncheii  and  Student!  of  MrdiciBe,"  and  adiDiii-       Not profeaiing  lube  aeomplrir and  comnieheBBK 

on  ila  own  meriti,  with  a  hearty  weloime.— Seifea  with  diseuaaioai  of  Iheorki  loit  opmiiini,  hat  fk- 
ihd.  niid£iirr../tariHl.  i  braeingait  thil  iicnenlial  ja  theory  and  pTartite. 
■  it  liariinirahly  adapted  lo  the  wBBliuf  the  Aiaerml 
Indited  hy  one  nf  the  meat  aeeompliahed  wrlleri .  aiudent.  Avoiding  all  that  la  oBcerMin,  it  prtuna 
of  mr  eiiUBtry,  ai  well  ai  bf  me  who  haa  loiQ  held  mure  clcaily  to  the  mind  of  the  rnderibai  wbidii 
a  high  pniition  amnng  teaehera  and  praetlliimeri  ft '.  eitablialied  and  verified  by  experinre.  The  vunciJ 
medicine,  thil  work  la  eatiiled  lu  palrfn^re  and  .  andealeul*eieadiBgorihiaBthuiiieoiitpi<:a<ni<lr 
careAil  atndy.  The  learned  aiihiir  hai  cadeamred  ippareat,  and  all  the  meat  inprnvemcBia  and  ilia- 
tii  eoadeniB  la  lliii  Tnlaiui  nun  of  the  pnetleal .  enveriea  in  ilienpeulie*  and  paihtdugv  ate  cirwi' 
cimtBinnllBhiiriiriiirrnmilBCIinni.  aniato    cled  in  in  pigei.— I'AarliiiM  Af.d.  Junraal. 


adapt  it  ti>  thl 
devnii  to  more  . 
Sarf .  Jmnal. 
Prof.  Dleknm'a  ■ 


'  <"       In  Ihe  Aral  part  of  the  work  the  inbjret  of  gnr- 

■■"I  rsl  nathnl<i|!yiinmentnlin  oetllne,  giving  a  biaO' 

tirul   piclnre  of  ita  diatingulahiog   feataiea.  aiii 

extent     tkriiughniittheaBepeedlBi)  ehapleia  we  find  ihat  ht 

ini-  _,v'  '  haa  kfpt  aenpHloBaly  wtthb  the  bi>aada  irf  •.•anc 

""-    '^'    manning   bbJ  legillmal*  dedariiou.  .    Up'i   tnc 
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DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.  8.,  &c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    Edited 

by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  author  of "  Minor  Surgery,"  dec.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  end 
ntnety-tbree  wood -engravings.  In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  576 
large  pages.    $3  00. 


Dr.  Druitt'a  researches  into  the  literature  of  his 
subject  have  been  not  only  extensive,  but  well  di- 
rected:  the  most  discordant  authors  are  fairly  and 
impartiallv  quoted,  and,  while  due  credit  is  given 
to  each,  their  respective  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  nnpreJDdiced  hand.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 
served, and  the  chaff  is  unmercifully  stripped  off. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  style.  Uiough  clear  and  interesting,  is  so  precise, 
that  the  oook  contains  more  information  condensea 
into  a  few  words  than  any  other  surgical  work  with 
which  we  are  aeqnalnteci.->Laiidoi»  Medical  Times 
emd&ametl4. 

Dniitt*s  Sargery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Amerl- 
can  medical  profession  to  require  its  announcement 
aaywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this,  l^e  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
comparatively  small  compass,  all  the  essential  ele- 


ments of  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery— that  it 
is  found  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
cal affections — is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  liberal 
patronage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Sargent,  has  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  as  are 
calculated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  In  this  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  young  snrgetm,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  eonsideraticm.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
nteds  just  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refer- 
ence in  moments  of  sudden  emergency,  when  he  has 
not  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatises. — Tk§ 
Ohio  Mediml  mmd  Surgical  Journal. 

So  work,  in  our  opinion,  equals  it  in  presenting 
so  much  valuable  surgical  matter  in  so  small  a 
eompass.— Sc.  Lewis  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 


DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C.)i  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  With  two  hundred  and  fifly-four  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  extra  cloth,  Si  00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  25. 
{Now  ready t  Jan.  1859.) 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  present  condition  of  his 
subject,  divcMed  of  mere  theoretical  views  and  hypothetical  reasonings,  but  cumpreheudiug  aJi 
important  details  which  may  be  received  as  definitely  settled.  His  long  experience  as  an  investi- 
gatur  and  as  a  teacher  has  given  him  pcculior  advantages  in  this,  and  he  has  endeavored  wherever 
practicable  to  show  the  means  by  which  results  have  been  reached,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the 
means  of  pursuing  original  research,  as  well  as  a  complete  text-book  of  the  science  in  its  most  ad- 
vanccd  condition.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations,  all  are  original  with  the  exception  of  eleven,  so 
that  the  whole  possesses  a  completeness  nnd  authority  not  otherwi?ie  attainable,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical execution  every  care  has  been  taken  to  present  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet 
produced  by  the  American  press. 

To  onr  mind,  fulfils  in  a  most  admirable  manner 
the  objects  coaterapiaced  by  the  author.  The  broad 
field  of  physiology  has  been  traversed  with  diieri- 


niination,  and  its  most  valuable  acquisitions  com- 


pressed into  a  reasrmable  compass,  erabmclng  like- 
wise the  results  of  recent  laborers  in  this  department 
of  our  science. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter^  Jsn.  39, 
1850. 


DUNQLI80N,   FORBES,  TWEEDIE,   AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-oolunmed  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    $12  00. 

*4I,*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
•izty-eight  distinguisiied  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  ooimtry 
practitioner. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  I  titioner.  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.^fM/afs  from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ac- 
JfsdiMl  and  Surgical  Journal,  anaintanoa  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 

i?«-  *.r.*^«.  i*  I.  .K/««*  .11  isrit^m  tr^  mwrm^  nra^  I  Caring  thc  psst  niuc  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
.1  JrSi^i     S?r2vl  riiJfi  ^  ^  ^         I  Practftionefs  of  established  reputation,  aud  the  li.t 

Utioner.—  western  Lancet.  .  ^  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  moit  eminen 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of ;  professors  and  teachers  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
the  day-^s  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—   fin,  and  Glasgow.    It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 

I  this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 


Western  Journal  of  MedicUu  and  Surgerjf, 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  freq^uent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  English  medicme  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  light. — Medical  Examiner. 

We  rejoiee  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  being 
nnqaastionably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prac- 


especisl  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
competency  justly  to  appreciate  the  o|>inions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  and  just  authority.— ilm<r{eaiiJf«iiea<  Journ. 


DEWEES'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.    Illustrated  by  occasional  cases 
and  many  engravings.    Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
author's  last  Improvements  and  corrections     In  , 
one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  800  pages.  9390.  j 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  = 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OP  CHILD-  | 
REN.    The  last  edition.   In  one  volame,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  648  pagea.    99  80. 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES.  Tenth  edition.  In  one  volume, 
octavo    xtra  cloth,  539  pages,  with  plates.  €3  00. 


DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  In  one 
volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth,  with  wood- 
cuts. 919  00.  Also,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume, 
imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  magnificent  coloreo 
plates.    Bound  in  half  morocco.    930  00. 

DE  LA  BECHE'S  GEOLOGICAL  OflSERVER. 
Inonevery  large  and  handsome  octsvo  volume,  ex- 
tra cloth,  of  700  pages,  with  300  wood-cuts.  94  00. 

PRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS;  their  Diag- 
nosis and  Pathology.  With  lllnstratioas.  One 
volume,  royal  lilmo.,  extra  cloth.    76  cents. 
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DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 
Profeuor  of  laititutes  of  Medieine  in  the  Jefferson  Medicsl  College,  Philadelphim. 

NE^W  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  Now  Ready,  185a 


&c.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Wateri^;  Formulae  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dieieiir 
Pre|>a rations,  Arc.  With  French  and  other  SjTionymes.  Fifteenth  editioNt  reviVn-d  and  very 
greatly  enlarged.  In  one  very  larre  and  handsome  octavo  vol imie,  ot  992  double-culumned  page»i 
in  »mall  type ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raiwd  bands.    Price  $4  00. 

Especial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  to  render  it  in  eA-ery  respect 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  \^ry  remarkable  favor  which  it  hai«  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  npid 
»n\e  01  FiFTEKN  lai^e  editions,  and  the  cou»iantIy  increasing  demand,  hhow  tl&at  it  is  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  the  standard  authority.  Stimulated  by  tliit*  fact,  the  author  has  endeavored  in  the 
present  revi»<ion  to  introduce  whatever  miarht  be  necessary  '*  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  and  Pin- 
ole— if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  mav  search  without  disappointment  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  o^  the  science."  To  acc^>mpli«h  thiK 
large  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author*s  labors  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Tiiovsand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  introduced  throughout,  rra- 
dcring  the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixty  Thoi-sand,  to  accommodate  which.  tii«  Dan- 
lH*r  of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwithstanding  an  enlargement  in  thefiw 
of  the  paue.  The  medical  press,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  has  priHiounL'ed  the  work  m- 
di.-pen.-nhle  to  uU  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and  the  piesent  improved  edition  will  not  1(r< 
that  enviable  reputation. 

The  publi^her^  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of  soch 
universal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  hos  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typurraphica: 
accuracy  so  neces^ary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  employed, 
an  immense  amount  ol  matter  is  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while  the  binding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  these  improvements  and  enlargements,  the  price  has  been  kepi 
at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placmg  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


This  work,  the  appeannre  of  the  fifteenth  edition  I  tells  ns  in  his  preface  that  he  has  added  mbnot  rz 
of  which,  it  bai  become  our  daty  and  pleasure  to  !  thousand  terms  and  sobjects  to  this  ediiinn.  whiefe. 
anaoiinee,  ii  perhaps  the  most  stnpendnus  monument  before,  was  considered  universally  as  the  best  vurt 
uf  lalMir  and  erudition  in  medical  literature.  One  of  the  kind  in  aay  language.— St/Ziman'* /obtscj, 
W"uld  hardly  suppose  after  constant  use  of  the  pre-  !  March,  IbSS. 

ceding  eiiitinn.  where  we  hn vr  never  failed  t"  find  '  He  has  razed  his  gigantie  structure  to  the  frmsda. 
asufficHntlyfullexpaniiti<.nofever)  raedicolterm,  tions,  and  remodell^and  reeoualructed  the  eatire 
that  in  thi.  eilition  '' «*oi««  stx  thousnn.1  $yh^,ct$  I  pjie.  No  less  than  »ix  thousand  oddiiiimal  ssbjcets 
mmd  urm*  have  been  added,'^  with  a  careful  re  visum  j  .nd  terms  are  illustraied  and  analyzed  in  this  aew 
and  correction  of  the  entire  work.  It  is  only  necfs- '  edition,  swelling  the  grand  aggregiite  to  bi^tmd 
sary  to  announce  the  advent  of  this  edition  to  make  .^jy  thousand !  Thus  is  placTiT  before  the  p^fei- 
It  .K?cupy  the  pl«ce  of  the  preceding  one  on  the  table  ,ion  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  i.f  niedinl 
of  every  inedirul  miin,  as  it  is  withuut  d.Mibl  the  best  terminology,  without  rival  or  poanihilit v  of  rivrtlrv. 
and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kiii.l  wliM-h  has  _i\«,Api7/«  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  1-oJ.' 
ever  opueHred.—  Sv/7(i/o  itJe'Z.Jbarii.,  Jan.  IbdH.  ...  i.         ,  i  j     j  »    ,. 

"^  '^  '  It  IS  uuiversnlly  acknowledged,  we  believe,  that 

The  work  is  a  monument  of  pntient  revearch,  ;  this  work  is  incomparably  the  best  and  iiKiKt  ci<r:- 
skilful  juilpment,  and  vuHt  physical  labor,  that  will  plete  Medical  Lexicon  in  the  Knglish  lant^ia^r 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  author  mi>re  effeotually  The  amount  of  labor  which  thedisiinguishtd  autb«r 
than  any  pnsnlMe  device  of  stone  or  metul.  Dr.  :  has  bestowed  uptm  it  is  truly  wonderful,  and  thf 
DunglJHiiii  deserves  the  thankM  not  only  of  the  Aine-  learning  and  research  displayed  in  its  preparatii-t 
rjciin  profesHir.n,  but  of  the  whole  inediciil  world. —  are  equally  remarkable.  Comment  and  coiinnen-lj- 
Nortk  Am.  Medico-Chir.  Review,  Jan.  1?:5^.  ti«'n  are  unnecessary,  as  no  one  at  the  present  car 

AMediral  Dictionary  belter  adapted  for  the  wants  thinks  of  p.irrhasiii^  any  other  MediralDii-rinii.ry 
of  the  pri.fe»8i<.u  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  \^J}  this.— &<.  Louu  AUd.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jac- 
acquainted,  and  of  a  chanieter  which  piaeon  it  far    *'^'^' 

abiive  comparison  and  competition. — Am.  Journ.        It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  a  c<H)d  medicallibri- 
Med.  Sci€nreit^  Jan.  1H58.  I  ry,  and  should  always  b(t  included  in  the  first  likl  I'f 

We  nted  (mly  say,  that  the  addition  of  6,000  new  'i'r''f.'?"'';'"'"*jLS?'  "*"  "»***^^''^  student.-.4m.  Mfd. 

terms,  with  their  accompanying  definitions,  may  be  ■'^''"•'"•yi  J^n.  is**. 

said  to  runHtitiitc  a  new  work,  by  itself.    We  have        A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  undoubtedly  the 

examined  the  Dictionary  attentively,  and  are  most  '  most  perfect  in  the  Kuglish  language. — Afcd.  a*d 

happy  to  pri»n«iunoe  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.     The  Surg.  Rrporter^  Jan.  laji". 

erudition  dii.piaye.1,  and  the  extraonJinary  industry        p  i.  now  emphatically  the  Medical  DirtiMnarv  ■;! 

which  must  have  been  demanded,  iii  it*  preparation  the  English  language,  and  for  it  there  is  n«j  8ub»::- 

and  perfection.  re<lound  to  the  lasting  credit  of  its  tute.— JV.  H.  Mtd.  Journ..  Jan.  135a. 
author,  and  have  furnished  us  with  a  volume  indif-        ,    .  ,  '  ,    ..    .^  , 

pen^nble  at  the  present  day.  to  all  who  w<.uld  tlud        1^.>"  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  any  wc^'.i- 

themielves  au  niveau  with  the  liighest  standards  of  <^«*  '''?'^!7  wanting  a  copy  of  Dunelisi.n's  Lexic.  n 

medical  iniormaiion.-A'ojIoH  Af^dicai  aadSargicaZ  "'""^  '^«'  mperfect.-ria.  Lanret,  Jan.  l^^.■>^. 
Journal,  Dec.  31,  1M57.  We  have  ever  cimsidered  it  the  best  authority  pus- 


Goo.!  lexicons  and  encyclopedic  works  generally,  >'»'"^*''  7'/  »»'«^  present  edition  we  may  sale  ly.->  io.* 

e  the  most  Ial)or.suvini  coutrivanoes  which  life-  »"  *Yv»  '"          world.— Pea iiuii/ar  Med.  Joumc. 

ry  men  nijoy  ;  and  the  labor  which  \t  required  to  •'"'*•  ^^^^' 

produce  tlif-in  in  the  perfect  manner  of  this  example  The  most  complete  authority  on  the  aubject  to  ':.< 

IS  something  appalling  to  ctmteuiplate.    The  author  found  in  any  language. —  Va.  AUd,  Joumai.  Feb.  '&:. 


are 
rory 


BT  THE  8AMI  AUTHOR. 


T[IE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The 

rapcutics.    Third  Edition.    In  two  lurgu  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  1,500  pages.    S6  26. 


AND   8GIKNT1F1G   PUBLI0ATI0N8. 
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DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

Profeitor  of  InititntM  of  Medicine  u  the  Jefferaon  Vedleal  Collefe,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHTSIOLOGT.     Eighth  edition.     Thoronghly  revised  and  ezten- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  ilia^trations.    In  two  large  and 
haDdM)inely  printed  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  about  1500  pages.    $7  00. 

In  revi!»ing  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  s|>ared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuant  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
oontentK  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
yean*  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorp'>rated, 
and  the  work  in  every  refpeot  has  been  broiight  up  to  a  level  with  tte  present  slate  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  conci:*e  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  Mience  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspecth ;  and 
on  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

We  bftlie  vet  hat  it  can  truly  be  said,  no  more  com-  •  The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  iaii' 
plete  rpprrtory  of  tacts  upon  the  tubject  trented,  [  gnnge.^Silliman*§  Journal . 

can  anywhere  be  found.  The  author  liai,  moreover, .  xh^j  pretent  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
that  enviable  tact  at  descriplion  and  that  facility  I  mirror  of  the  soience  as  it  is  at  the  present  hour, 
and  ea»c  of  exprettum  which  render  him  peculisrly  i  ^b  a  w«»rk  upon  physiology  proper,  the  science  of 
acceptable  to  the  caiunl,  or  the  studious  reuder.  the  functions  performed  by  the  body,  the  itudent  will 
This  faculty,  so  requisite  in  setting  forth  many  ,  fi^^  j^  ,,i  ^^  wiMkcM.^NtukvilU  Joum.  of  Mtd 
cravcr  and  leis  attractive  anbjects,  lendt  additional    g^pt.  lago. 

eharms  to  one  always  fascinating. — Bosum  Med. :      _.*  ..    '.  ..  »j.vi  ^^ 

•iMl  S«rf.  JoKmo/,  Sept.  185«.  .       That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 

'      '^  I  m  his  purpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 

The  moat  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of ,  an  eighth  edition.  It  is  nowthegreateocyclopadia 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Anur.  Mtd.  \  on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 
Jonmml.  i  sician's  library.— 1^«fem  Lancttf  Sept.  IBM. 

BT  THK  SAMS  AUTHOft.     {Now  Ready.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety*three  illustrations,  in  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.    86  00. 

From  the  Author**  Preface, 

"  Another  edition  of  this  work  being  called  for,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  and  careful 
revision.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  him  that  it  has  been  found  so  extensively  useful  by  those  ibr  wh(»ro 
it  was  eispecially  intended,  as  to  require  ihuitanxth  edition  should  be  ii«Mied  in  so  short  a  time  afier 
the  publication  of  a  fiAh.  Grateful  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the  work  by  the  profe>Kion,  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  all  those  cares  which  were  demanded  by  the 
former  editions,  and  ha<  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  epitome  of  General  Therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medioa.  The  copious  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  can- 
not fail,  the  author  conceives,  to  add  materially  to  the  \'alue  of  the  work.'' 

This  work  is  too  widely  and  too  favorably  known  to  require  more  than  the  assurance  that  the 
author  baa  revined  it  with  his  customary  industry,  introducing  whatever  has  been  found  necessary 
to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  the  subject.  The  number  orillustrniioirs 
has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volumes  will  be  fotmd  to  have 
undergone  a  decided  improvement. 

In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dnnglison^s  i  The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bought 
General  Tnerapeutics  wnd  Materia  itfediea,  wcMave  |  aod  read  by  the  majority  of  medieal  students^  its 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work  ,  size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recomiuend  it  to 
whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  often  and  so  all;  no  one, 'we  venture  to  preJict,  will  iitady  it 
Justly  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  repnnt  of  the  previous  |  not  be  in  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  nft-r- 
edition:  the  character  of  the  author  for  laborious  ■  ence.  The  young  practitioner,  more  espieeiai  I  ^.  will 
researen,  judicious  analysis,  and  clearness  of  ex-  |  find  the  eoploas  indexes  appended  to  this  etiiiiim  «)f 
prrasion,  is  fullv  susUined  bv  the  numerous  addi-  great  assistance  in  the  seb  ction  wnd  preparatiim  of 
tioas  he  haa  made  to  the  work,  and  the  careful  re-  suitable  formula.^ — CkarUgten  Med.  Joum.  and  Re- 
Tision  to  which  he  has  subjeeted  the  whole.— JV.  A.  view,  Jan.  18S6. 
MedicQ-Ckir.  Review,  Jan.  1856. 

BT  THi  SABfx  AUTHOR.    (A  ntw  Edtttom.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULiB  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.  Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.  In  one  very  large  octavo 
▼olimae,  leather,  of  770  pages.    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  "New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  lar^t  edition. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
lesnlta  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  obsen^ation  and  reflection ; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  eiroulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasing  the  balk  of  the  volume. — Preface. 

One  of  the  most  usefbl  of  the  author's  works.—' 
Bouthem  Medieal  emd  SurgieeU  JenmeU. 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physi<ManB,  it  Is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  doable  index  for 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
eahanee  its  value. — New  York  Med.  Oazette. 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able iadustry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  information  is  derivable, have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
praeticallT  valnable  to  invaatLrators  who  desire  tv 
examine  tne  original  papers. — The  American  Journal 
^  Pkurmeiep. 


1-1  BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


ERtCH8EN   (JOHN), 
Frofewor  of  Boryerx  in  Univeriity  College,  London,  Jbe. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  beino  a  Tbeatisk  ok  Suboical 

IxJUftiES,  Diseases,  and  OpiKATrons.  Xew  and  impro\*«d  American,  from  the  second  onlirted 
and  carefully  revised  London  edition.  Illui^trated  wiih  over  four  hundred  engraTingv  va  wood. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  ortavo  volume,  of  <>ne  thouMnd  closely  printed  page«,  leaiher. 
rallied  bands.    (4  SO.    {Now  Ketu/yt  January,  IS.'j^.) 

The  ver\'  dintinffuished  favor  with  which  this  work  has  liccn  received  on  both  i»ide!«of  the  Ailaa- 
tic  has  Mimulutfd  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  if  ha«  »o  ni[Hd.i 
attanied  m  a  otandard  authority.  ?*vcry  portion  has  been  carefully  rcvincd,  niimerou-^  addition* 
have  IxHjn  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  ha-«  liecn  exercised  to  render  it  a  ci>mplete  eiprwrt 
of  the  most  advanc-ed  condition  of  surcrical  ijciencc.  In  this  manner  the  work  ha»  been  enlarsvrd  bv 
about  a  hundred  paces,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hncdreJ. 
rendering:  it  one  of  the  most  thorousrhly  illustrated  volumes  Iwfore  the  profes'i'ion.  The  additions  d 
The  author  huvinj;  rendered  unnccessar>'  most  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor,  but  little 
has  been  added  in  this  country;  some  few  notes  and  occassional  illustrations  have,  however,  been 
introduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  onr  humhlo  judgnirnt,  decidedly  the  beit '  rarely  cncoanter  cases  requiring  snrgical  mantn- 
Dook  of  Iht*  kind  in  the  Englith  language.    Strange  j  meal.Stedkoseopf. 

that  jusi  such  books  are  notoftener  produced  by  pnb.  I  Einhraoing.  an  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  bst- 
lie  leachrrp  of  suryery  in  ihii  eoaniry  and  Great .  e.i  domain,  and  each  division  of  iue If  almost  cc«- 
Briiain.  Indeed,  ii  is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment.  pie,c  .nd  perfect,  each  chapter  full  and  eiphciL  esek 
out  no  less  true  than  Mipmshing,  thai  of  the  many  ;  Jubjrct  faithfully  exhibited,  we  can  only  expreHOi: 
works  on  iurgery  repubhshed  m  this  country  within  .  eitimaie  of  it  in  the  aggri*gate.  We  consider  at: 
the  asi  fiftern  or  twenty  years  as  text-books  for  .jeellenl  contribution  to  .Sigery.  as  probably  t^e 
medical  studenui,  this  !•  the  oiilv  one  that  even  ap-  |,e«  single  volnme  now  exiam  on  the  subject  ui 
proximaies  10  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wanu  of  with  cr^ut  pleasure  we  add  it  to  oar  text-books- 


young  men  just  entering  upon  the  Hiiidjr  of  this  branch 
of  ihe  profession. —  WestemJour.tif  Mtd.  awJ  Surgery. 


Waihfillt  Journal  t^Mtdiciru  and  Surgtrf. 

,.        ,      .  .!„      u         J  »  Prof.  Rrichsen*s  work,  for  its  size,  has  not  bees 

114  value  IS  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious  .....        .     .  > 


i  yaiue  !■  freaiiy  ennancea  ny  a  very  copious  .urpassed;  bis  nine  hundred  and  right  page«.  pro- 

well.arranged  index.    We  regard  this  as  one  of  ihe  f„^»'iy  iiia«rated,  are  rich  in  phyaiologiekl.  pathelo- 

most  valuable  eontnbutiont to  modern  surgery.    To  .^^i'  ^nd  opcraUve  snggestionsi  doctrines,  denui. 

one  entering  his  iiovuiaie  of  practice,  we  regard  a  Jnj  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  JeiOSTcr 

^*"'i."?"l'*JT'^     '*r'J"!**Mr**!5****u«*'*"u^®"""J*-    "*  for  information,  both  to  physician  and  surgeon,  in  tii 

will  find  a  fuln^sn  of  detail  leadinghim  through  even'  hour  of  peril.-iV.  0.  Mii.  and  Surg.  JouA^al. 
<i«*p  of  the  opfraiion.  and  not  deaeniiig  hira  until  the 

final  issue  of  the  case  if  decided.    For  the  same  res-       We  are  acquainted  with  no  other  ^ork  whercis 

■on  we  recommend  it  to  those  whose  routine  of  prae-  so  much  good  aease,  aound  priaeiple,  and  praetKiI 

tioe  lies  in  such  parts  of  the  country  that  they  must  inferences,  stamp  every  paga^— AwMnVaa  Lamut. 

ellisIbenjaminT,  m.d. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULART :  being  a  Collection  of  Presoriptions,  deriTed 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preoarations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisona.  To  which  is  sdde^ 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Etlier  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observa1ioni«.  Tenth  editics. 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medina  in  ifit 
Philadelphiu  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  neui  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  uf  21^0  pages.    SI 


FOWNES  (GEORGE),  PH.  D.,  &c. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY;    Theoretical  and  Practical.     With  numeron? 

illustrations.    Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.    In  one  large  roval  12mo. 
volume,  ol  over  fi.'^O  pages,  with  181  wood-cuts.     In  leather,  $1  SO;  extra  cloth,  $1  3ft. 

We  know  ornohetter  text«>lMiok,eflpecinIly  in  the  !  The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  hna  long  h^en  brfor: 
difficult  departnif^nt  of  organic  chemittry,  upon  |  the  public,  and  its  mcriti  have  been  fully  apprec.- 
which  it  it  particularly  full  and  aatiifactory.  We  i  ateu  a*  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  n 
W'Mild  recommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital  .  existence.  W'e  do  not,  of  coarse,  nlare  it  in  a  nrk 
-' office  b<M>k"  for  their  students  who  are  heffinners  i  superior  to  the  works  of  Brande.  Gruhain.  Turner. 
In  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  wUh  ex-  Urrgi>ry,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  vi>rk 
•client  woml-ruts.  and  alttn^ether  admirably  '*g(>t  '.  for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.— Lts- 
up.>> — jV.  J.  Mtilic.nl  Reporter.  ■  don  Journal  of  Mt dicing. 

A  standard  manual,  which  has  Inngr  enjoyed  the  A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wnnte  of  the  stndeni 
reputation  of  embodying  mnch  km^wIfMlfrfiu  a  small  \  It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  iloetrinei 
space.  The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of  |  and  facts  of  in iKlern  chemistry.  The  size 'm' the  work- 
condensation  with  masterly  tact.  If  is  hook  is  con-  '  and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  per*pii>uons  sn-le 
'•ise  without  beinir  dry,  and  brief  witlnmt  being  too  '  in  which  it  is  written,  abs<ilve  it  from  the  charfres 
dogmatical  or  genienil. —  Virginia  Mtd.  and  Surgical ',  very  properly  urged  against  most  manuals  tern:e«l 
Toumal.  \  popular. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  iUdical  Seiinet. 

FISKE  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUHKRCULOUS  DISEASE.    By  Edwin 

Lkk,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  London,  and  THK  INFLrEN(^E  OF  PREGNANCY  ON  THE  IVKVELOP- 
MENT  OF  THBERCLErf.  By  Edward  Wakkkx.  M.  D.,  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  Together  :n 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  00.     {Jujt  Ready.) 

FERQUS80N  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  Ac. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  thin! 

and  enliiri?ed  London  edition.  In  one  large  und  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  oi  about  70-^' 
pagcM,  with  393  handMme  illui^tration*,  leather.    S3  00. 

\o  work  was  ever  written  which  more  nearly 
comprehended  the  neeessitiei  of  the  atudent  and 
practitioner,  and  waa  more  carefully  arranged  to 
that  single  purpose  than  this. — AT.  Y.  mtd.  Journal, 


The  addition  of  many  new  parea  makea  this  work 
more  tiinn  rvrr  indiftjiensable  to  uie  atudent  and  prie- 
titioner. — Ka$Uiing^s  Abstract. 


AMD   ttCIENTIFlC   PUBLICATIONS. 
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FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

ProfBBsor  of  the  Theory  uid  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni^reriity  of  Loniiville,  Jtc. 

(An  Important  New  WorJt.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 
ING THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  yolume,  extra 
cloth,  636  imges.    83  00. 
We  can  only  ttnte  oar  general  impreiBion  of  the  '  langi,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  EngUih 


high  value  of  this  work,  and  cordially  T«comincnd 
it  to  all.  We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  arrangement 
and  of  the  narked  ability  of  its  treatment  nf  the  sub 


language .«-J9o5<oi»  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  work  of  original  observation  of  the  highest  merit. 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishes 


jects,  as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  to  become  a  correct  anseultator.  Based  to  a  very 
this  class.  So  far  as  oar  mformation  extends,  it  has  '  i^rge  extent  upon  cases  numerically  examined,  it 
at  present  no  equal.  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  ,  carries  the  evidence  of  careful  studv  and  diserimina- 
the  student,  It  will  be  invaluable  in  elenrmg  up  the  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  every  page.  It  does  credit  to  the  author, 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases,  and  in  shedUing  light  ^^d,  through  him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country. 
upon  difficult  phenomena.— Bw/aio  Med.  Journal.  _  ^  i,^  what  we  cannot  call  everv  book  upon  anscul- 
This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  devoted  exclu-  tation,  a  readable  book.— 4m.  Jour.  Med.  Seienceg. 
aivaly  to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseases  of  the  1 

NOW  COMPI.BTB, 
QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8.| 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applica- 
tions of  the  Science  in  the  Arid.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Hiney  Watts  and  Robert 
Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  very  large 
page«,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cut.*,  extra  cloth.    $4  00. 

3*^  Part  II.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 
separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  92  50. 

The  long  delay  which  haa  intervened  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  has 
rendered  necessary  an  Appendix,  embodying  the  numerous  and  important  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  few^ears  in  the  subjects  contained  in  Part  I.  This  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  Part  II.,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  complete  abstract  of  the  moHt  recent  researches  in  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  all  details  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  work  thoroughly 
Dp  to  the  present  time  in  all  departments  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  completing  their  cof»ies  of  the  work  are  requested  to  apply  for  Part  II. 
without  delay.    It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount,  f  2  50. 

From  Prof.  WolcoU  Gihbt,  N.  Y.  Free  Academy ^ 


It  is  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  librar)'  of 
standard  books  of  every  chemical  student.  No  reader 
of  English  works  on  this  science  can  nffiurd  to  be 
without  this  edition  nf  Prof.  Graham's  Elements. — 
SaiimoH'M  Journal  f  March,  189B. 

Prom  Pro/.  J.  L.  CVoieeoifr,  Neut  Orleans  School 
of  Medicine^  May  0,  1856. 

It  is  beyond  all  qaestion  the  best  systematic  work 
on  Gheroistnr  in  the  English  language,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  find  that  an  American  edition  at  a  mo- 
derate price  has  been  issued,  so  as  to  place  it  within 
the  means  of  students.  It  will  be  the  only  text-book 
I  shall  now  recommend  to  my  class. 


May  85, 1858. 

The  work  is  an  admirable  one  In  all  respects,  and 
its  republication  here  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  positive 
iaflaence  upon  the  progress  of  science  in  this  country. 

From  Prof.  E.  N.  Mors  ford.  Harvard  ColUge,  April 

S7, 1858. 


It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  leas  perfect  editions,  been 
familiar  to  me,  and  the  excelleuee  nf  its  plan  and 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  its  discassions, 
have  long  beea  my  admiration. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu- 
tists. Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas- 
M.  D.,  Professor  ot  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.  $3  00;  or  bound  in  sheep, 
$3  25. 

nistering  medicines  that  can  be  desired  by  the  phy*i- 
cian  and  pharmaeentisL —  TTesCsnt  Lanoel. 

Thearoonntof  nsefDl,ever^-day  maiter.for  a  prae 
ticing  physician,  is  really  immeuse.— Soffen  Mid. 
and  Surg.  Joumai. 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  cfipe- 
cially  recommend  it  to  all  modieal  leachers.— Jltdk* 
mond  St4tko$€op§. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  GriAth^s  work  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  raosi 
complete  works  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  The 
additions  amount  to  about  seventy  pages,  and  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  include  in  them  all  the  re- 
cent improvements  which  have  been  published  in 
medical  lonmals,  and  systematic  treatises.  A  work 
of  this  kind  appears  to  ns  indispensable  to  the  physi- 
cian, and  there  is  none  we  can  more  cordially  reeom- 
i  mend.— ^.  Y.  Journal^ Mtdieino. 


It  was  a  work  requiring  mneh  perseverance,  and 
whenpublished  wan  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  thai  had  issued  from  the  American 
press.  Prof  Thomas  has  certainly  ^Mmproved,'^  as 
w«n  as  added  lothis  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it 
additionally  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharma- 
eeutisu  and  physicians.— Jm.  Joumai  of  Pharmaey. 

We  are  happy  to  annonnre  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  thin,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  vronld  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  usefulness  to  practitioners  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensato- 
Tita.~-8o%Uhem  Med,  and  Surg.  Joumai. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  useftil  books  a  country  practi- 
tioner csn  possibly  have  in  his  possession. — Medical 
ChronieU. 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  pages, 
embracing  all  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi- 


QLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  BrnsseU,  fte. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    TnupobiAed,  with  Notes 

and  Additions,  by  Josbph  L«dt,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  IIniv«f»iiy  oi  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  oloth,  vntk  320  lignrea,  ptaua  and  ootored, 
OQ  twelve  copperplates.    95  00. 
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QR088  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jcflerxm  Medical  College  of  Pliiladelphia,  Jbe. 

New  Edition  (Now  Ready.) 
ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOOICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thowngbh 

reviKd  and  f^reatly  improved.  In  one  iarpv  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  about  ibM 
hundred  and  fil\y  beautiful  illustrations,  of  which  a  lai^e  number  are  from  original  drawioff 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  94  75;  leather,  raided  bandn,  Sd  25. 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  ofPHtholc^ical  Anatomy  during  the  la^l  lew  yeant  biTe 
rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  thir«  wort,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct  eipo- 
nent  of  the  preMnt  »tate  of  the  subject.  The  very  careful  manner  in  which  thi^  tavk  faa«  Vcn 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  ha/undcrgone,  have  enal>led  the  author  to  say  thai 
"  with  the  manv  changes  and  improvement'*  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almoM  a<^ 
a  new  treatise,'^  while  the  efforts  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  regarda  the  mechaolu: 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  American  pre»«. 
A  very  large  number  of  new  and  beautiful  original  illuMralions  have  been  introduced,  and  the  work, 
It  is  hop->d,  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation  hitherto  enjoyed  by  it  of  a  complete  and  practical  ex- 
position of  its  difficult  and  important  subject. 

We  most  tinrrrelr  rongratnlate  the  author  cm  the  ,  We  h.ive  been  fuvorably  impreased  with  the  geac* 
■ucceisful  nmnner  in  which  he  hHsaccompliahed  hie  .'  rul  manner  in  which  Dr.  Groaa  haa  executed  hit  iiuk 
proposed  object.  His  book  is  most  admirably  eal-  |  of  afTonlioflr  a  comprehensive  digest  nf  the  preseit 
rotated  to  fill  np  a  blank  which  has  long  been  lelt  to  ;  state  of  the  litemture  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  sb4 
exist  in  this  department  of  medical  literature,  and  ',  have  much  plessure  in  recommending  his  work  to 
as  such  must  become  very  widely  circulated  amongst  I  our  readers,  as  we  believe  one  well  deservine  r4 
nil  classes  of  the  profession.  —  D«6/i»  Qaarfsr/y  diligent  perusal  and  careful  study  .^ — Montrfl  Mii. 
Journ.  o/M*d.  Scmmcs,  Nov.  1857.  j  Ckr9n.t  Sept.  18S7. 

W  THK  8AMB  AUTHOft 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE    DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  paget. 
In  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25 ;  extra  cloth,  %i  75. 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  prinetnles  of  the  i  sound  in  Its  practical  detail*,  it  may  in  truth  be  ssrt 
utmost  value  in  the  investigation  of  these  diseases. —  |  to  leave  scarcely  anythinr  to  be  desired  on  soin- 
AfMriean  Mtdieal  Journal.  portent  a  subject,  and  with  theadditiona  aud  modj- 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, '  bc»H<»m  resulting  from  future  diacoveriesand  im- 
the  lendmg  Lnglish  medical 
would  hnve  a  '*  permnnent 
surgery  worthy  to  mnk  wj 
present  age."    This  prediction  has  been  amply  ful- 


rthe  first  edition  of  this  work, '  ^canons  resniimg  rrom  lucure  aiacovenesano  i»- 
•dical  review  predicted  that  it  i  provements,  it  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  ami 
Dent  place  in  the  literature  of  '  valuable  works  on  this  anbjeet  so  long  as  theirwMe 
k  with  the  best  works  of  the    Z^  medicine  shall  exiat^B#«l«»  Med.  amd  Svg. 


filled.    Dr.  Gross's  treatise  has  beea  found  to  sop- 


/•araaj. 
'Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amoant  of  vtlasble 


ply  completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever ,  practical  iafomation  it  eoataina,  and  which  we 
sinee  the  elevation  ofsurgery  to  the  rank  of  a  science, !  nave  been  unable  even  to  notice,  will,  wr  think, 
of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  I  agree  with  us,  that  there  is  ao  work  in  the  Engliik 
bladder  and  its  iirccssory  organs.  Philosophical  in  language  which  ean  make  any  jnst  prrffOBiins  to 
its  design,  methiKiical  in  its  arrangement,  ample  nnd    be  its  equal.— J\r.  Y.  Journal  o/Mtdicim.t. 

BY  THE  SAME  AirTHOK. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES,    in  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  illustrations,    pp.  468.     5*3  75. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.      {In  prtSS.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Diugnostio,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Open. 

tive.    With  very  numerous  engravings  on  W(.x>d.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

GIBSON  (WILLIAM),   M.  D., 
Late  Professor  uf  Surgery  in  the  Univrrsityr  of  Pennsylvania.  &c 

INSTITUTES  AND  PRACirCE  OF  SURGERY;  being  Outlines  of  a  Course 

of  Lectures.     Eighth  edition,  improved  and  alteri'd.    With  ihirty-four  p^afes.    In  two  hand>ome 
octavo  vulumcj*,  containing  about  1000  pagei^,  leather,  raided  band:^.   $0  50. 

GRAY  (HENRY),   F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Lt^ndon,  &e. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SUIU.UCAL.      The  Drawings  by  II.  V. 

Carter.  M  D.,  laite  T)einon>lrator  on  Anatomy  at  Si.  (nforge*H  Hostpital ;  the  Di-."»ectionr*  ji.»iDlly 

by  the.  ArTiioR  and  Dr.  Carter.     In  one  ma^niliceul  imperial  octavo  volume,  with  o^jj  large 

and  eluhurnle  engravingrs  on  wood.    (At  press.) 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  lo  cover  a  more  extended  ran^  of  piiSject'*  than  ij^ 
rii>tomury  in  the  ordinary  texl-book'i,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  ^tlldont,  but 
mIso  ihe  applicuiion  of  ihtMMJ  details  in  the  practice  of  nunlicinc  and  surgery,  ihu?  rt- nderinsr  it  ma 
only  a  iriiidc  lor  the  learner,  but  an  admiral>le  work  of  reference  tor  the  active  pructilioiier.  The 
t-n^rravi'iigs  form  n  ^pecial  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  ihcm  \)e'\ng  the  >izo  of  nature,  ncirly  all 
orurinal,  and  having  the  names  of  the  variou*  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  plac'e  of  liijute* 
of  reference  wiili  descriptions  at  llie  loot.  They  thus  lorm  a  Cumple'.e  and  bpleiidid  serie>,  which 
will  grcntlv  as!«i..i  the  ^tu^lent  ii  obipinini;  a  c'ear  ic'en  of  Anatomy,  and  will  al!«o  serve  to  refresh 
the  menn>ry  of  tho**  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necesfriiy  of  recalling  the  de- 
tails of  tne  disseotin;r  room. 


GARDNKR'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 
ase  v(  StuUcats  and  the  Profession.  In  one  royal 
12ino.  vol.,  ex.  cloth,  pp.  390,  with  illustrations. 
91  00. 

HUGHES*    CLINICAL   INTRODMCTVON    TO 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND 
OTHER  .MODES  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS, 
I.N  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUN08  AND  HEART. 

i^fcond  Amrrirna.from  theseound  Limdon  editiul. 
1  vol.  royui  12mo.,  ex.  cloih.  pp.  SM.     SI  00. 
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HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.)|  M.  D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINB  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revieed,  wiih  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    91  90. 

If  the  frcqnwicy  with  which  we  have  referred  to  Hoblyn  has  always  been  a  favorite  dietionarv,  and 
chit  volnme  ■ince  iti  reeeptioa  from  the  pabltsherf  in  iU  present  enlarged  and  improved  form  will  glva 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  be  any  criterion  for  the  greater  satisfaction  than  ever.  The  American  editor, 
fatore,  the  binding  will  soon  have  tobc  renewed,  even  Dr.  Hays,  has  made  many  very  valuable  additioBS. 
with  careful  handling.    We  find  that  Dr.  Hays  has    —N.J.  Mtd,  Rep^rttr. 

done  the  profeeston  great  lervice  by  his  careful  and  tq  mipply  the  want  of  the  medical  reader  arising 
indpitrinuslabon.  TheDietionary  has  thus  become  f^oQi  th[g  cauM,  we  know  of  no  dictionary  better 
eminently  raited  to  our  medical  brethren  in  thii  arranged  and  adapted  than  the  one  bearing  the  above 
country.  The  additions  by  Dr.  Hays  are  m  brackets,  titleT^  It  is  not  eneumbered  with  the  obsolete  terms 
and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  page  but  bears  ^f  i^  bygone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in 
these  insignia ;  in  every  instance  which  we  have  thus  ^^^ .  embracing  every  department  of  medical  science 
for  noticed,  the  additions  are  really  needed  and  ex-  down  to  the  very  latest  date.  The  volume  is  of  a 
ccedini(ly  valuable.  We  heartily  commend  the  work  convenient  size  to  be  used  by  the  medical  student, 
to  all  who  wish  to  be  an  eourant  in  medical  termi-  ^bj  yet  large  enough  to  make  a  respectable  appear- 
nolpgy.— J9o«ofi  M$d.  a$ul  Surg.  Journal.  „ee  in  the  library  of  a  physician.— TTcstem  Lonest. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend  Hobljm's  Dictionary  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 
this  dictionary  as  being  convenient  m  size,  accurate  us.  It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and 
in  definition,  and  sufficiently  full  and  complete  for  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  student^s  table- 
ordinary  consultation.— Ciksr/csloa  Med.  J^nn.  mmd  Soutium  M*d.  and  Smrg.  Jftmal. 

KS   -  -  -  -*        


HUNTER  (JOHN). 
(See  «  Ricord,"  page  26,  for  Ricord's  edition  of  Hunter  on  Venereal.) 


HOLLAND  (SIR   HENRY),   BART.,   M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  of  England,  Jtc. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  BEFLECTIONS.    From  the  third  London  edition. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  yolume,  extra  cloth,    $3  00. 

HABER8HON  (8.  O.),  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  and  Leetarer  on  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapentics  at  Ony  *s  Hospital,  Jte. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CiECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TTNES.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume.  {PiMUhin^  in  th» 
Medical  News  and  Library  for  1858  and  1859.) 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Extensively 

revised  and  modified.     In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  doth,  of  more  than  one  thoufand 
pagea,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations.    96  00. 

BT  THE  SAMS  AinrHon. 

ANATOMICAL  ATLAS.      By  Professors  Horner  and  Smith.      See  Smith, 

page  28. 

HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery,  in  Buffalo  Medical  College,  Jte. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    In 

one  handsome  of^tavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations.    {Preparing.) 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 

Profesaor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  ke. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURXtERV.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  reviMd  London  edition,  with  additions  by  Edwakd  Hartshornk,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  &c.    In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    91  50. 

ly  wrought  np,  and  digeeted  m  the  aathor'i  nind, 
as  to  come  forth  with  the  freihneas  and  impreMive- 
oess  of  an  original  prodaetion.  We  entertain  litUa 
douht  that  Hub  booK  will  become  what  its  antbof 
hoped  it  might  become,  a  manaal  for  daily  refarenee 


We  are  confident  that  the  reader  will  find,  on 
peranl,  that  the  ezecotion  of  the  work  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  preface,  and  saetains,  in  every 
point,  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  author  aa 
an  ophthalmic  tnrgeon  as  well  aa  a  jphyeiologiit 
and  pathologiit.  The  book  is  evidently  the  reiult 
of  much  labor  and  research,  and  has  been  written 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention;  it  possesses 
that  best  quality  which  a  general  work,  like  a  sys* 
tern  or  manual  can  show,  via :  the  quality  of  having 
all  the  materials  wheneesoever  derived,  so  th'*fOBgh- 


aad  consultation  by  the  student  and  the  general  prao* 
tttioner.  The  work  Is  marked  by  that  correetna8S« 
clearness,  and  praeision  of  style  whleh  dlatlngvlsli 
all  the  prodnottona  of  the  laamad  anthor.-^fiKsA 
amd  Fer.  Med,  JUoitw. 
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JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD)j  F.  R.  8.,  Sl  EDWARD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  M.D., 

AuiiUuit  PbytieiaiM  and  Lcctareri  in  St.  Mary's  Hoipital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Firsfc  American  EdUti(m, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-aeven  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  large  and 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  paget,  leather.    $3  73. 

Ai  a  concise  text-book,  containin|(,  in  a  condensed  I  present  condition  of  pathol<^ical  anatomy.    In  thii 
form,  a  complete  outline  of  what  is  known  in  the  I  they  have  been  completely  successful.    IMie  wnrk  ii 


domain  of  Patholng ical  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  work  in  the  Kurlish  language.  Its  great  merit 
consists  in  its  completeness  and  orevity^and  in  this 
respect  it  sapplies  a  great  desideratam  in  oar  lite- 


one  of  the  best  compilations  which  we  have  ever 
perused. — (Aarluton  Mtdieal  Journal  mnd  Ktruw. 
We  urge  upon  our  readers  and  the  profession  gene- 
rally the  importance  of  informing  themselves  m  re- 


rature.  Heretofore  the  student  of  pathology  was  i  gard  to  modern  views  of  pathology,  and  recamnund 
obliged  toglean  fromagreatnomber  of  monographs,  .to  them  to  procure  the  work  before  na  as  the  belt 
and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  cultivated    means  of  obtaining  this  information.— iS<ciAe«repc. 


it  with  any  degree  of  success.  As  a  simple  work 
of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  patholwieal  anatomy,  and  should  be  in 
every  physician's  library.— TTixlcm  Lamett. 

In  offering  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public,  the 
authors  have  not  attempted  to  intrude  new  views  on 
their  professional  brethren,  Imt  simply  to  lay  before 
them,  what  has  long  been  wanted,  an  outline  of  the 


From  the  casual  examination  we  have  given  we 
are  inclined  to  re^rd  it  as  a  text>book,  plain,  n- 
tioaal,  and  intelligible,  such  a  book  as  the  practieal 
man  needs  for  daily  reference.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  likely  to  be  largely  useful,  as  it  suits  itself 
to  those  busy  men  who  have  little  time  for  minite 
investigation,  and  prefer  a  summarv  to  an  elaborats 
treatise.— £«ifaie  Medical  Journal. 


KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  8ENHOU8E),  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 

A    MANUAL   OF    PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the   third  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  iIlu:«tration».    In  one  large  and  handsome  ro^t: 
l*2nio.  volume,  leather,    pp.  586.    92  00.    {Just  Issued,  1857.) 

In  again  partying  this  work  through  his  hands^,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  rendor  it  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  preMnt  condition  of  the  science,  mukinif  t^uch  alterations  and  addition:*  a.4  have 
been  dictated  by  further  experience,  or  as  the  progre»i4  ul'  investigation  has  rendered  desirable.  In 
every  point  of  mechanical  execution  the  publishers  have  sought  to  make  it  superior  to  former  edi- 
tions, and  at  the  very  low  pricte  at  which  it  is  ofiered,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
cheapest  volumcH  befure  the  profession. 

In  making  these  improvements,  care  has  been  exercised  not  unduly  to  increase  its  size,  thuj 
maintaining  its  distinctive  characteristic  of  presenting  within  a  moderate  compass  a  clear  and  con- 
nected view  of  its  subjects,  sufHcient  for  the  wants  of  the  student. 


This  is  a  new  and  very  much  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Kirkes'  well-known  Handbook  of  Physiolocy. 
Originally  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  su[)miraDle 


One  of  the  verjr  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we 
possess— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  toe  sci- 
ence, comprising  an  aeeouut  of  its  leading  facts  and 


treatise  of  MuUer,  it  has  in  successive  editions  do-  i  generally  admitted  prineiplesias  the  student  requires 
veloped  itself  into  an  almost  original  work,  though  I  during  his  attendance  upon  a  coarse  of  lectsres,  or 
no  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  or  arrangement.  '  for  rererence  whilst  preparing  for  examinatiua.— 
It  combines  conciiieness  with  completeness,  and  is,  j  Am.  Medical  Journal. 

therefore,  admirably  iidnpted  for  consultation  by  the  >  ^ve  need  onlv  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
busy  practitioner.— DM6/»a  C^aorl«r/y  Joar»ai,Keb.  ,  oussions  of  unsettled  questions,  it  contjiins  all  the 

recf*nt  improvements  in  this  department  i^f  medical 
science.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  aI:^i 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  hit 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  contains  sK 


1857. 

Its  excellence  is  in  its  compactness,  its  clearness, 
and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  of  text-li(H>k8.   Theiie  gentlemen,  Mesurs 


Kirkesand  Paofet,  have  really  an  immense  talent  for  •  that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  ppeciul  details, 
silence,  which  is  not  ii(»  common  or  so  cheap  as  prat- ■  which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  wb'> 
ing  people  fsmcy.  They  have  the  eift  of  telliiii^  us  would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  posfcr«s:i  eriti- 
what  wc  want  to  know,  without  tTiinkiug  it  necrs-  cal  knowledge  of  the  subject. — Charleston  MrdUoi 
sary  to  tell  us  all  they  know. — Boston  Med.  and  Journal. 
Surg.  Journal^  May  1-1,  1807.  i 


KNAPP'S  TKCIINOLOGY  ;  or,  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  iManufuctures.  Kdited,  with 
numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  L>r.  Ecmund 
Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Ricuardsox.    First 


American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  hy 
Prof.  Wa-Ltkr  R.  Johxso:!.  In  two  hunrisome 
oc tavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  witti  a  bout  500  wiH'd* 
engravings.    80  00. 


LUDLOW  (J.   L.),   M.  D. 
A  MANUAL   OF    EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,   Thysiology,    Surgery, 


hundred  and  hevirnty  iiIustrHliuut>.     In  <me  lar^  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of 
over  8U0  closely  printed  pagcH      {Just  Issued,)    S2  50. 

The  grreat  popularity  of  lhi««  volume,  nn<l  l  he  numerous  demands  for  it  during  the  two  years  in  which 
it  ha?*  been  out  oi  priiit,  have  induced  the  author  in  its  revision  to  ppare  no  pains  to  render  it  a 
correct  and  accurate  digest  oflhe  most  recent  condition  of  ail  the  branched  of  medical  science.  In 
many  rcf^jx^ets  it  may,  ihcrefore,  be  re^rded  rather  a»  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  an  entire 
section  on  Physiology  having  been  adtU'd,  as  also  one  on  Organic  Chemistry,  and  many  portions 
having  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  scries  of  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  nnd  every 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  sati^faclory  book  tor 
btudy  ur  reference. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  the  iorm  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  e&peeialiy  sniied 
for  the  otPice  examination  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  lor  graduation. 


We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student 
during  the  honrs  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re- 
fresh, at  a  glance,  hit  memoiy  oC  Xlie  vacious  topics 


trammed  into  his  head  by  the  various  profesvi^ri  to 
whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen. — VTtKt^rn  Laactt, 
May,  1957. 
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LEHMANN  (C.  Q.) 

PHTSIOLOOICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  from  tha  second  edition  by 

GsoRGB  E.  Dat.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  See.,  edited  by  R.  E.  RookrSi  M.  D..  Profesdor  of  Cbemistry 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Ulustrations  selected  from 
Fimke's  Atlas  of  Pnysiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  largpe 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  doth,  containing  1300  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations.   96  00. 

This  great  work,  universally  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  Zoochemistry,  in  its  passa^  through  the  press,  has  received  from 
Professor  Rogers  such  care  as  was  necessary  to  present  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form.  To  such 
a  work  additions  were  deemed  superfluous,  out  several  years  having  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
ance m  Germany  of  the  first  and  last  volume,  the  latter  contained  a  supplement,  embodying  nume- 
rous corrections  and  additions  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  science.  These  have  all  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text  in  their  appropriate  places,  while  the  subjects  have  been  still  furlber  elucidated  by 
the  insertion  of  illustrations  from  the  Atlas  of  Dr.  OttoFunke.  With  the  view  of  supplying  the  student 
with  the  means  of  convenient  comparison,  a  large  number  of  wood-cut8,  from  works  on  kindred 
subjects,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  The  work  is,  therefore,  pre- 
sented as  in  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  deaire  to  be  familiar  with  the  modem  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Physiological  Science. 

The  most  important  oontribntion  as  yet  made  to 


it  trmU^^Bdinhurgk  Moutklp  J^umai  ^  Medical 
Seitnet. 

Already  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  scien- 
tific world,  Profesaor  IiehmanD'a  great  work  re- 
quires no  laudatory  sentences,  as.  under  a  new  garb, 
it  la  now  presented  to  us.  The  little  space  at  our 
conunand  would  ill  sufBce  to  set  forth  even  a  small 
portion  of  its  excellences. — £•«!•»  Jtfed.  tmd  8nrg, 
/••moi,  Dee.  18M. 


Physiological  Chemistry. — Am.  Journal  M*d.  8ei- 
tnctif  Jan.  1856. 

The  present  volumes  belong  to  the  small  class  of 
medical  literature  which  comprises  elaborate  works 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit. — Montrtal  Mtd.  Ckron- 
ichy  Jan.  1856. 

The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 

BT  THX  SAMX  AT7THOS.     (Just  JgMUed,) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     Translated  fix)m  the  German 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chbston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth, 
of  336  pages.    92  25. 

F^owi  Tff,  Jaekton'^s  Introductory  E»say. 

In  adopting  the  handbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  and  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Phtsiological  Chkmistrt 
for  their  more  mature  studies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  and  the  great  weigbt  of  his  autho- 
rity in  that  important  department  of  medical  science  are  fully  recognized. 

LAWRENCE  <W.),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP  THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.    $5  00. 


This  admirable  treatise—  the  safest  auide  and  most 
.eomprehensive  work  of  reference,  wnich  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession. — BUtkotcap: 

This  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of 
which  it  treats,  has  not  been  snperseded.  by  any  or 
all  of  the  numerous  publications  on  tne  snbjeet 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve- 
ments of  Dr.  Hays,  the  American  editor,  is  it  at  all 


likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the 
confidence  and  preference  of  students  or  practition- 
ers. Its  ample  extent — nearlv  one  thousand  large 
octavo  pages— has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
do  Justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  eon- 
dense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge  of  the  whole  acieaoe  in  this  departmeat, 
whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled^— if. 
y.  Mfd.  Ooa. 


LAYCOCK  (THOMA8),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.  E.s 

Professor  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ac. 

LECTURES   ON  THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   METHODS    OF   MEDICAL 

OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Prae- 
titioners.  In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Price  91  00. 

LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.    By  M.  Lallimand.    Translated  and  edited  by 

HiMKT  J  McDouGALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VESICULiE  SEMINALES;  and  thkib  associated  organs.  With  spfssial  refer- 
ence to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  Markis 
Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  $2  00.  {Now  Ready.) 

Although  the  views  of  M.  Lallemand  on  Spermatorrhoea  have  unquestionably  exercised  a  very 

Seat  influence,  and  the  treatment  advocated  by  him  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  still,  a  num- 
r  of  years  having  elapsed  since  his  work  was  given  to  the  world,  the  publishers  have  thought  that 
the  value  of  the  present  edition  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  'he  little  treatise  of  Dr. 
Marris  Wilson.  In  it  the  causes  of  the  different  varieties  of  Spermatorrhoea  are  investigated  with 
the  aid  of  modern  pathology,  from  which,  combined  with  the  most  recent  experience  o?  tlie  pro* 
fession,  the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  a  rational  system  of  curative  treatment.  Whatever  defi- 
ciencies may  have  been  caused  in  the  work  of  M.  Lallemand  by  the  progress  of  medioal  scieiioe,  wilif 
it  is  hoped,  be  in  this  manner  supplied. 
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LA  ROCHE  (R.),  M.  D.,  Slg. 
TELLOW  FEVER,  oonsidered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiologica],  and 

Therapeutical  Relatiunfl.  Inoluding  a  Sketch  of  the  Discaw  as  it  ha8  occurrtMl  in  Philadelphia 
from  1699  to  l&'Vl,  with  an  examination  of  the  connection*  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 
the  rame  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  a»  in  tropical  regiona.  lo  two  large  nA 
handMme  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  IdOO  pages,  extra  cloth.    97  00. 

From  Professor  8.  IT.  Dickson^  C%arUstemf  S.  C, 


SepUmber  18, 1859. 
A  monnmeBt  of  intelligrent  and  well  applied  re- 
■aaroh,  almost  withoat  example.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
itself,  a  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  constitute 
the  special  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
snbject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all  future  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  ds^  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  out  city,  to  do  more 
than  rive  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  consider 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced.  But  in 
view  of  the  startlim:  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig- 
nant and  unmanageable  disease  or  modern  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
longer  confined  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  but 
penetrates  country  villages^  plantations,  and  farm- 
nouses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  suc- 
cess now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  that  there 


arduous  research  and  careful  study,  and  the  resaU 
is  such  as  will  reflect  the  highest  honor  uptw  the 
author  and  our  country .—Se«iA«ni  Med.  and  Smrf. 
Journal. 

The  genius  and  scholarship  of  thf s  great  physieisi 
enuld  not  have  been  better  employed  than  in  tiie 
erection  of  this  towering  monnment  tn  his  owa  fane, 
and  to  the  glory  of  the  medical  literature  of  his  owi 
country.  It  is  destined  to  remain  the  great  aatho. 
rity  upim  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever.  Tbe  studeit 
and  phjrsician  will  find  in  these  volumes  a  risuwU 
of  the  pum  total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  uims 
the  awful  scourge  which  they  so  elaborately  diseau. 
The  style  is  ua  soft  and  so  pure  as  to  refresh  and  is- 
vigoraie  the  mind  while  aosorbina  the  thoughts  of 
the  gifted  author,  while  the  publiahers  have  soe* 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  externals  into  a  most  felirltcmi 
harmony  with  the  inspiration  that  dwells  withis. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  book  we  have  often  drausfd 
of,  but  dreamed  not  that  it  would  ever  meet  oar 
waking  ejre  as  a  tangible  reality. — Nmskville  Jomrtl 
is  vast  mischiefdone  by  ignorant  pretehdere  to  know- !  of  Medicine. 
ti^i"  ^^'^  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro-  |  ^Ve  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  splendid  work  of 
babil jty  that  a  majority  of  southera  pbysiciant  will  j,,.  La  Roche  should  have  been  issued  from  the  pnu 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this  ,  ,|  t|,jg  particular  time.  The  want  of  a  reliable  di- 
able  ami  cfimprehcnsive  treatise  will  be  very  gene-  i  -^,t  „f  .i,  that  is  known  in  relation  tn  this  friirhtfal 
rally  read  in  the  south.— Af*m|i*u  Jlf«<«.  «<«ord«r.  Jy^l^dy  ha,  long  been  felt-a  want  very  sutisfadtonly 
Thisisdeci(ledlytA«  great  American  medical  work  I  metinthewora  before  us.  We  deem  it  but  funt 
of  the day-»«  full,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise,  praise  to  say  that  Dr.  Im  Rcche  has  succeeded  is 
anequalUtd  by  any  other  upon  the  all-important  sub-  presenting  the  profession  with  an  able  and  complrle 
Ject  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborious,  indefatigable,  inonograpn,  <me  which  will  find  ita  way  into  erery 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  it  many  years  of   well  ordered  library. — Fa.  Stethoscope , 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOK. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Sapposod  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etioloejcaly  with  Au- 
tumnal Feven»,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  ofMalaria.  In  one 
luuidsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $3  00. 

MILLER  (HENRY)rM.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Univeraity  of  Lonisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &o. ;  including  the  Treat- 

ment  of  Chronic  Indammation  of  the  Cervix  and  l^y  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  frequent 
causae  of  Abortion.  With  about  one  hundred  illufttrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  oo* 
tnvo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.     {Now  Rea/iy.)    $3  75. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Miller  as  an  obstetrician  is  too  widely  8preod  to  require  the  attention  ol 
the  profcM^ion  to  be  sriecially  called  to  a  volume  containing  the  experience  of  his  long  and  extensive 
practice.  The  very  fuvorabie  reception  accorded  to  hi:*  *'  Treati.*ie  on  Human  Parturition/'  iwiued 
some  yean*  since,  i*«  an  eurne:*t  that  the  present  work  will  fulfil  the  author's  intention  of  providing 
within  a  modernle  coinpusit  a  complete  and  trust  won  hy  text-l)ook  for  the  student,  and  book  of  re- 
ference for  the  practitioner.  Hased  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  former  work,  but  enlarged  to  mo.ie 
than  double  its  hize,  and  almo>t  wholly  rewritten,  it  presents,  besides  the  matured  experience  ot 
the  author,  the  most  recent  views  and  inv'estigatioiin  of  mtxlem  obstetric  writers,  such  us  Di'soiv 
Cazratx,  Simpson,  Tyler  Smith,  cVc,  thus  embodying  the  results  not  only  of  tbe  American, 
but  al>o  of  ilie  Paris,  the  Ltuidon,  and  the  Edinburgh  ob>«teinc  schools.  The  author's  position  tor  f^ 
many  yeurs  as  a  teacher  of  his  favorite  branch,  has  given  him  a  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  >iu- 
denis  aiul  a  facility  of  conveying  inr<truclion,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  volume  eminently 
adapted  to  its  puri>oses. 

We  coni^rntulHte  the  author  that  the  task  is  done.  '  In  fact,  thisvolumemnst  take  its  place  among  the 
We  coiii^ratuliitr  him  that  h«*  hasifiven  to  the  medi-  staudard  systematic  treatises  on  obstetrics;  a  [K«i- 
cal  public  a  work  which  will  secure  for  him  a  high  tion  to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it.  The  style 
and  pcrmuneut  position  aiT)«>ng  the  standard  authi>«  ,  is  such  that  the  descriptions  are  clear,  and  each  sab- 
ri ties  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  obstetrics,  ject  is  discussed  and  elaridated  with  due  rei^.ird  tu 
CongniiiilHlidnii  are  not  lens  due  to  the  medical  pro-  its  practical  bearings,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
fession  of  ihia  country,  on  the  acquisition  ofa  trea-  \  acceptable  and  valuable  to  both  students  and  prae- 
tisecinliodyinK  the  results  of  the  studies,  reflections,  titioners.  We  cannot,  however,  close  tliis  brief 
and  expcrii'nce  of  Prof,  .\riller.  Few  men,  if  any,  notice  without  congratulating  the  anthor  and  the 
in  this  country,  are  more  coiiipct'*nt  than  he  to  write  profession  on  the  production  of  such  an  excellent 
on  thisdepartinent  of  medicine.  Kngnged  for  thirty-  '  treatifc.  The  anthor  is  a  western  man  of  wnom  we 
five  years  in  an  extended  practice  of  obstetries.  for  feel  proud,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  hiKik 
many  years  a  teacher  of  this  branch  of  instruction  will  find  many  readers  and  warm  admirers  wh(!trever 
in  one  of  the  lar^^est  of  our  institutions,  a  diligent  ^  obstetrics  is  taught  snd  studied  as  a  science  and  sc 
student  as  well  as  a  careful  observer,  an  orig;innl  and  art. — The  Cineinnati  Lancet  and  Ob»er\'tr^  Feb.  165^. 
independent  thinker,  wedded  to  no  hobbies,  ever  j^  ^^.j  respectable  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
readv  to  consider  without  prejudice  new  views,  and'  ^ome  medical  literature,  and  one  reflectina  cret'il 
to  adopt  iiinovaiious  if  they  are  realljriinproveinenis,  alike  on  the  author  and  the  institution  to  wnieh  be 
and  witlial  a  clear,  agreeable  writer,  a  practica.  j,  attached.  The  student  will  find  in  this  work  a 
treatise  from  his  pen  could  not  fail  to  possess  great  „,ost  useful  «uide  to  his  stndiea ;  the  «mntrv  prac- 
valuc.  Returning  to  Prof.  Miller's  work  we  "have  Hu^^aer,  rusty  in  his  reading,  can  obtain  fn»ni  il« 
only  to  add  that  we  hope  most  sincerely  it  will  be  in  p^^s  a  fair  resume  of  the  modern  literature  uf  tie 
the  hands  of  every  reajling  and  thinking  practitioiwr  j  .^ence;  and  we  hope  to  see  this  Americ  in  pri^liic- 
of  this  country.— fiii^o/o  Afeel  Jo araa/,  Mar.  J 858.     ti„„  generally  consulted  by  the    prufessioa— r«. 

;  Med.  Journal^  Feb.  1656. 
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MEIQ8(CHAALE8  D.),  M.  D., 

ProfcMor  of  Obiietrici,  Jte.  in  the  Jeflerion  Medieal  CoU^a,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Third  edition,  reviaed 

and  improved.  With  one  himdred  and  twenty-nine  illustrationt.  In  one  beaatifolly  printed  ootaro 
volume,  leather,  of  Mven  himdred  and  fiAy>two  large  pages.    S3  75. 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  worir  is  a  sufficient  expression  of  the  faToraUe 
verdict  or  the  profession.  In  thus  preparing  it  a  third  time  for  the  press,  tne  author  has  endeavored 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  has  received.  To  accomplish  this  he 
has  thoroughly  revised  it  iu  every  part.  Some  portions  have  been  rewritten,  others  added,  new 
illustrations  have  been  in  many  mstances  substituted  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
while,  by  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arran^ment,  the  site  of  the  work  has  not  been  increased, 
and  the  price  remains  unaltereu.  In  its  present  improved  form,  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  work 
will  continue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  profession  as  a  sound,  practical,  and  extended 
Stbtbm  of  Miowifbbt. 


Thoagh  the  work  has  received  only  five  pages  of 
enlargement,  its  chapter!  thronghont  wear  the  im- 
preae of  careful  revieion.  Expunging  and  rewriting, 
remodellieg  iti  lentencee,  with  occaiional  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  desire  that  it  shall  deserve 
to  he  regarded  as  improved  in  maniur  as  well  as 
fnatur.  In  the  mature  every  stroke  of  the  pen  has 
increased  the  valne  of  the  book,  both  in  ezpnngings 
and  additions  — WtsUm  IfOaeci,  Jan.  1857. 


The  best  American  work  oa  Midwifery  that  is 
aeeessible  to  the  student  and  practitioner — N,  W. 
Mtd,  emd  Surg.  J9ur%dly  Jan.  1857. 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  a  creat  Aroerieaa  Ob- 
stetrician. It  is  the  third  and  last  edition,  aad,  in 
the  language  of  the  preface,  the  author  has  ^'brought 
the  subject  up  to  the  latest  dates  of  real  improve- 
ment in  our  art  and  Seienee."— iSTo^ikoi/^s  Joum.  ^f 
Med,  and  Surg,,  May,  1857. 


BT  THB  SAB»  A17TH0B.     (Lotelf  luusd.) 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 

tures  to  his  Class.    Third  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 
▼oliune,  leather.       pp.  672.    93  60. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  large  impressions 
of  this  work  withm  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worthy  m  the  &vor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  oppnortunity  thua 
afforded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement,  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females. 


It  eonuins  a  vast  amount  of  praetieal  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years,  aad  who  tells  the  re- 
sult in  a  free,  familiar,  aad  pleasant  manner. — Dub» 
lin  QuarUrlp  Journal. 

There  is  aif  off-hand  fervor,  a  flow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infecting  the  eff  jrt  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
is  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hur- 
ries the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
aides,  the  book  teems  with  solid  Instruetion,  and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  viz., 
the  clearness  with  which  the  information  is  pre- 
sented. We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one*s  under- 
atanding  a  sabject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  lucidly  explainiag  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  out  in 


snch  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.— l%s 
Caarisxleii  M*d.  Journal. 

Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  such  it  unquestionably  is,  having 
passed  theordralof  criticism  at  home  and  abroad, 
bat  been  improved  thereby ;  for  in  this  new  edition 
the  author  has  introduced  real  improvements,  aad 
increased  the  value  and  utility  of  the  book  im- 
measurably. It  presents  no  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  ecmfess  our- 
selves to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book 
and  its  author ;  and  cannot  withhold  onreongrata- 
lations  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  snch  a 
teaeher  is  ia  their  serviee.— JV.  y.  MmI.  Gacelit. 


BT  THX  SAMX  AUTHOK. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OP    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Clai»s.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  365  pages.    $2  dO. 

This  book  will  add  more  to  his  fhme  than  either 
of  those  which  bear  his  name.    Indeed  we  doabt 


The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  ia  the  department  of 
medicine  which  he  so  sedulously  eultivates,  have 
placed  his  countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli- 

Ritions,  again  challenges  their  admiration  In  the 
esh  and  vigorous,  attraetive  aad  racy  pages  before 
OS.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatise 
npon  child-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the 
nnx^^NatkvuU  Journal  ^MtdUiuo  and  Surgery, 


whether  any  material  improvement  will  be  made  on 
the  teachings  of  this  volume  for  a  century  to  come, 
since  it  is  so  eminently  practical,  and  based  oa  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  atUnee  and  consummate 
skill  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  ratified  by  oa  ample 
and  extensive  experience,  such  as  few  men  have  the 
industry  or  good  fortune  to  acquire. — N,  Y,  M§d. 
Qaxotu, 


BT  m  SAMX  AI7THOR ;   WITH  OOXX>»D  FLATXS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  NECK 

OP  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  natnre  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 


MAYNB'S  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICAL REMEMBRANCER.  Comprising 
the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Medica,  with  everv 
Practical  Pormala  contained  in  the  three  British 
PharmacopcBias.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Pormnlm  of  the  U.  8.  Pnarmaeopeeia,  by  R.  E. 
6mirviTB,M.D.  liaBio.vol.ex.el.,900pp.  7Se. 


MALOAIONE'S  OPERATIVE  SUROERT,  ».^ 
oa  Normal  and  Patholtigieal  Anatomy.  Trans* 
lated  firon  the  French  by  FaxDaaicx  BaiTTAii, 
A.B.,M.D.  With  numerous  illustrationson  wood. 
In  one  handsome  oetavo  volume,  extra  elothi  of 
nearly  six  handled  pages.   9S  W. 


22  BLANCUARD   ft   LEA'S   MEDICAL 

MACLI8E  (JOSEPH^   8URQEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.    Fonning  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  anirto. 

With  sixty-eight  largfe  and  splendid  FlateS)  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.  Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  siie  of  life.  Tocether  with  copiouf 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extrm  doth,  being  one  of  tbe 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    $11  00. 

*^*  The  sixe  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-ofllce  as  m  whole,  but  thoie 
who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  op  in  stoat 
wrappers.    Price  $9  GO. 

Of  gr«at  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  diurct- 
ing,  and  to  the  sor((eon  at  a  distance  from  the  neiBi 
of  keeping  up  his  anatomieal  knowledge.^MctfiMi 
Tinut. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aeca> 
rac7  and  cheapness  in  the  Bagilah  Ungnagc.^— jy.  7. 
Journal  <if  Mtdici9U. 

To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  praetiee  of  tk«ir 
profeesinn,  such  a  work  is  almost  indiapenaable.~ 


One  of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy.— BHtiiA  Amtrieam  Medical 
Jtmrmai. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  language  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  Medi- 
§al  mmd  SurgicaJ  Journal. 

The  most  admirable  surgical  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  dls- 
aeetions  upon  the  human  tubieet,  it  is  an  invaluable 
eoropaaion. — N.  J.  M*dic€U  RtporUr. 

The  moat  accurately  engraved  and  beautifViUy 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book-.one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published. — Buffalo  Modieal  Journal. 


D%iblin  QuarUrtf  MediciU  Journal. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  !■• 
mense  value— JV.  Y.  Mtdicml  Gaaotu. 


We  are  extremely  gratified  to  annonnre  to  tte 
It  is  very  rare  that  ao  elegantly  printed,  so  well    profession  the  completion  of  thia  truly  manificest 

illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work'  iu  offered  at  so    w«f»^  ^X»»v  ■'  '  '^**'**'*'  ^*'i**°^>'  ■^°^'  "^''* 
moderate  a  prie^.—Charlostau  MUdieal  Journal.  vajled,  both  for  acouvaey  of  drawm 


price 
Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almottbeyfmd  the  reach  of  competition  .—JUiMft-  <  Surgical  J^urtuU 
soj  Ezaminer. 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kmd  within  reach.— Se«lA<m  Mtdical  and 
Onrgical  Journal. 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgical  re- 
^ons  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given. — Boston 
jfiidieal  and  SurgiciU  Joumtu, 


drawmg,  beaa^  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  ezplanationi  of  tke 
subject  m  hand.— TAs  Ifow  Orloams  Mtdieal  oad 


This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Bargieal  Asa- 
tomy  that  has  coma  nnder  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  jnatifv  a  its- 
dent,  in  any  degree,  for  negleet  of  actual  diiire- 
tion.  In  those  suddoi  ame^eneiea  that  so  odes 
arise,  and  which  require  the  Instantaneoua  eommsad 
of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  thii  kisd 


As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  proba-  keeps  the  details  of  the  disaeetmg-mom  perpetnlh^ 
biy  no  superior.— BH««A  ofid  Foroign  Mscliee-CAi-  fresh  in  the  memory .—7As  IffSltns  Jaurmalo/  Udi^ 
mrgical  Rtvisw.  I  ciiM  and  Surgtry. 

J0^  The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  famished,  and  the  beanty  of  its  ezecutioii, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expenses  incmrcd. 

MORLAND  (W.  W.),   M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Mntsachusetts  Medical  Society,  &e.  * 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnoei?, 

PaihoIi>gy,  and  Trealmeut.  With  illiiistration?.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ot 
about  000  poges,  extru  cloth.     {Now  ready ^  Oct.  lb5S.)    Price  83  SO. 

This  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  the  want  of  a  work  presenting  within  convenient  compass 
the  whole  subject  of  the  distcases  to  which  all  the  urinary  organs  are  liable,  with  their  ireatmeot. 
both  medical  und  surgical.  The  aim  of  the  author  ha8  been  throughout  to  condeni>e  the  re>ults  ot' 
the  mo!(t  recent  investigations  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner,  omitting  nothing  of  pructiral  im- 
portance, without,  at  the  same  time,  embarrassing  the  student  with  unneoes»iary  speculation^. 
Various  elaborate  und  important  work-*  have  recently  appeared  on  diflerent  department*  or*  tiie 
subject,  but  none,  it  is  believed,  which  thoroughly  covers  the  whole  ground  in  the  manner  wh.cii 
Dr.  Morland  has  attempted. 

MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 

Bnrgeon  Ocalitt  in  ^cotlnnd  in  ordinary  to  Her  Mnjesty,  ft.c.fte. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  cf 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Tuomas  Whahtox  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En- 
larged London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinbll  Hxwsom,  M.  D.,  Sui^con  to 
Wills  Hof^nital,  &c.  6cc.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bajiiis,  wiiii 
plates  ftna  numerous  wood-cuts.    (5  25. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indiHiatably  holdi  i  tider  it  the  dnty  of  every  one  who  has  the  loveof  hii 
the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learniog  and  <  profesiion  and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart,  to 
research,  an  Kncvrloptedia  unequalled  in  extent  by  {  mnke  himgelf  familiar  with  this  the  most  complete 
any  other  work  of  theKind,eitherEngliBhur  foreign.  _  work  in  the  Enj^liih  langaare  upon  the  diseases  of 


—Dixon  on  Diseases  of  the  Ey. 

Few  modem  books  on  any  department  of  medicine 
or  surgery  have  met  with  such  extended  circulation, 


the  eye. — Mtd.  Tinus  and  Qaxttu. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  'work  will  no 
doubt  be  ai  fully  appreciated  as  the  three  former  erti- 


or  have  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of  ,  »»"«»■•  *'  »•  unnecessary  to  aay  a  word  in  its  praise, 
European  celebrity.  The  immense  research  which  ^  '«'r  the  verdict  has  already  been  paasetl  up..n  it  by 
it  diaplayed,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  iJie  '/J<^»t  competent  judgei,  and  "  Mackenzie  on  we 
subject,  practicallyaswell  as  theoretically, and  the  *•'>'«  has  justly  obtained  a  reputation  which  it  if 
able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  ofloarning  no  fipare()fBpeech  to  call  world- wide.— .BniwAaai 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  general  foreign  Meduo-Ckirurgical  Kevuw. 
Bse,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on  I  This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  celebrated 
the  continent  as  in  this  country,  that  hi^h  poiition  treatise  on  diseaaet  of  the  eye,  is  truly  a  miracle  of 
as  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  edition  :  industry  and  learning.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
has  more  firmly  establish ed,  in  spite  of  the  attrac-  '  he  has  entirely  exhausted  thesubject  of  his  specially, 
tions  of  several  rivals  of  no  mean  ability.    We  con-  > — Dublin  Quarterly  JourruU. 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
ProfeMor  of  Barbery  in  the  U&iTernty  of  Edinbargh,  fte. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SUROEBT.    Fonrth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.   In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  ▼olmna,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood.    $3  75. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  is  too  well  and  too  favor- 
abLy  known  among  ne,  at  one  of  our  beet  text-books, 
to  render  any  further  notiee  of  it  neeeimry  than  the 


pntation,  or  seeks  the  interests  of  his  clients,  can 
aeanit  himself  before  his  Ood  and  the  world  without 
mailing  himself  ftuni liar  with  the  sound  and  philo- 
sophical views  developed  in  the  foregoing  book.— 
Nti0  OrUtms  Mtd.  tmd  Surg.  Joumai, 

Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  lan- 
guage. This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
carefhl  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  on  examining  the  second.  This 
edition  has  undergone  thorongn  revision  by  the  au- 
tiior;  sMny  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced .  The  book  is  got  up 
in  the  finest  st^le,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  typorraphy  in  oar  country < — Charlutom  MemUmi 
Joumai  amd  lUving,  * 


announcement  of  a  new  edition,  the  fourth  in  our 
country,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  circulation  amoiu^ 
us.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sci- 
ence of  modem  surgery,  it  stands  deservedly  high — 
we  know  not  its  supenor. — Bogt&m  Mtd.  and  Surg. 
Jaumal. 

It  presents  the  most  satisfhetory  escposltion  of  the 
modem  doctrines  of  the  principles  of^ surgery  to  be 
found  in  any  volume  in  any  language.— i^T.  x.  JowmtU 
It/  dUdicimt. 

The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson's  Practice  of 
Physic ;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  that  great 
work  in  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.    No  physician  who  values  his  re- 

BT  THE  SAMK  AVTHOa.     (JVOV  Rsodf,) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 
burgh edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty* four 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  pages.    $3  75. 

No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity  his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 

of  Miller's  Snrvery.    Its  reputation  in  this  country  surgery  have  been  assigned  thenighest  rank.    If  we 

in  unaurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when  were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 

taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  PrimeipUM  of  should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 

Surgtry,  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to  others.— dll.  LouU  Mtd.  ami  Surg.  Joumai, 

to  which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing  __        ^.      .      ,    *u.    ■   j  i.x  ««  •     •!     »«    -^ 

practice  his  art.-8#«iA«ni  MUd.  and  Surg.  JoumS.  The  author  has  in  this  and  his  "  Principles,"  pre- 

i«3.ij^«LAi 1          .                     J  sen  ted  to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 

—!5i*^"  "****** '^®^?*"°^J**^*"T/"'"****.r'  reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.    His  style  of 

R  SS«?!li*°,i*"'*!i*'?K*^«  »  ■^f****.?  I  S"*®  ••  ?•  writing  is  original,  impiSssive,  and  engaging,  ener- 

iirSf/£l!?!^"**i't?      ?S!S*;t    °^®^rF"L^^  getic,  concise,  and  lucid.    Few  hnvr&e  faSllty  of 

Mr.  Miller-^r  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  thev  gondcnsing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 

£r  ^«!!''?*"?-    V"^  ^?'**7"  *'^  eminently  eensf.  timesop?rsistenUy  holding  the  attention.  Whether 

-Ij«Pi    -K  "^L*^**  .^fJ-**''^°J]!"*^  T"'  ^i^  J"°^  M  ■  text-book  for  students  or  a  book  of  reference 

Svr  fl^   i?*^*!*il!  S!*i*."«,*SP"'*"**  exacUy  how  to  ,or  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  etrongly  recom- 

talk  ii.-K»atMckw  Mtdical  Rscordot.  mended .-5eiH*Vm  Joumai  qf  Mod.  omd  Fkytical 

By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession,  Seittuot. 

*     MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),  M.  D.,  M.  A.  I.  A.,  &e., 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  Collie  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &e. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  very 
liandsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    {Just  Isstud^  1857.)    $3  75. 

The  present  edition  of  this  classical  volume  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  anew  work,  every 
sentence  having  been  carefully  rewritten,  and  the  whole  increased  to  more  than  double  the  original 
size.  The  title  of  the  work  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  extent  aud  importance  of  the  topics 
brought  under  consideration,  embracing,  with  the  exception  o(  the  operative  procedures  of  mid- 
wiferv,  almost  everjrthing  connected  with  obstelries,  either  directly  or  incidentally ;  and  there  are 
few  physicians  who  will  not  find  in  its  pages  much  that  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  in 
their  daily  practice.  Tl]«  special  Essays  on  the  Period  of  Human  Gestation,  the  Signs  of  Delivery, 
and  the  spontaneous  Amputation  and  other  Lesions  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero  present  topics  of  toe 
highest  interest  fully  treated  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution  tne  work  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  yet  issued 
from  the  American  press. 

A  book  unusually  rich  in  praetical  suggestions. —  has  been  weighed  and  reweighed  tiirongh  years  of 

Am.  Joumai  Mod.  Seioneoo,  Jan.  1807.  preparation ;  that  this  is  of  all  others  tne  book  of 

These  several  subjecta  so  interesting  in  them-  Obstetric  Law,  on  each  of  its  several  topice;  on  all 

•elves,  and  so  important,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  P"»nU  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhere 

most  delicate  and  precious  of  social  relations,  con-  '•««v«l  "  »  manual  of  epecial  jurisprudence,  at 

*.^ii;...  ..r*..  .k^'^k^-^ jt  J .2. '  ^i-  -  once  announcing  fact,  alfording  argument,  establish- 

• j-_.     ^ ,      alike  the  juryman,  ad- 

merely  in  its  lu»l  re- 

:  so  interesting.  Hardly 

■oning,nnparaTl'el^~in obstetrics,  and  unsnV^^  a  page  but  that  has  iU  hints  or  facts  inaportant  to 

medicine.    The  reader's  interest  can  never  flng,  so  "»•  general  practitioner;  and  not  a  chapter  without 

fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  our  author's  esM  si  nwttor  for  the  anatomist,  physiologist,  or 

style;  and  one  forgete,  in  the  renewed  charm  of  P«tholog«t.  — i\r.  A.  Med.-Ckxr.  Rovxov,  March, 

every  page,  that  it,  and  every  line,  and  every  word  ^^'* 

MOHA  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILU8). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACT.    Comprising  the  Arran^ementa,  ApparatuBy  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Luwratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  W1U.1AM  PaooRK,  ot  tlie  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engraTings  on  wood.    93  75. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 
Barf  eon  to  thePenniylvmnia  Hospital  |Jte.;  and 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Prvfeuor  of  Initltutri  of  Medicine  in  the  Pcnniylvaais  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OP  THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  A  new  edition,  nv'mA 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12m o.  volume,  of  about  oie 
thousand  pageSi  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    93  00. 

The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  hi^h  eifstimate  placed 
upon  it  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  bv  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  which  has  rapialy  ex* 
hausted  two  large  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authom  to  render  the  volume  in  its  pre!>«nt  revi^wo 
more  worthy  ol  the  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  has  accordingly  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected,  and  whatever 
additionri  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  been  introduced. 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  while,  by 
a  slwht  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increaiiog 
the  bulk  of  tho  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  ha«  hitherto 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  hi«  more  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  accurate 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  permanently 
established. 

The  beat  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  the  attidenta  is  heavy,  and  review  neeeaaarv  for  u 

aequainted. — Mtd.  Ezeunitier.  examination,  a  compend  ia  not  only  valuable,  bat 

Having  made  f^  uae  of  thia  volume  in  onr  ex-  !^  *■  ■Im.iat  a  n*e  q^  «•».    The  one  before  ai  ii, 

amlnatiima  of  pupila,  we  ean  apeak  ftora  expert-  ^°  °*:*l<»^ J?«  S»y,f "?5"!.  *^»  "*»■*  nnexceptioaaWe 

eaee  in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  compend  of  all  boota  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.    The 

for  atodenta,  and  aa  eapeeially  naefnl  to  preceptora  n«weat  and  anundeat  doetrinea  and  tbe  latort  i^ 

who  examine  their  pupUa!    It  will  aave  the  teacher  provemenla  and  diacoveriea  are  oxpliciUy,  tkoafk 

mneh  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  eonciaely,  Uid  before  the  atndent.    There  la  a  ctaj 

the  pointa  upon  which  hia  pupiU  ahould  be  ex-  towhomweverywneewlycommMdthiachMpbej* 

amlned.    A  workof  thlaaortfiiouldbein  thehanda  aaworthitaweightiaailver— that cUaaie  the grada- 

of  every  one  who  Ukea  pupila  into  hia  office  with  a  ^^  \P  medicine  of,  inore  than  ten  yeara'  atiidiat. 

view  of  examining  them;  and  thia  ia  unqueationably    ^^^  »»*▼«  oo*  S"^**?.  .T?IS*"  ?"*^*-.    ^^"^  ^ 
thobe8tofltaclaS.-2viMf/i«mioJfcd.  Jaumttl.       perhapafindoatfromitthattheijcieiireienotCT^ 

now  what  it  waa  when  they  left  it  off. — Tkt  Suikt- 
In  the  rapid  eourae  of  leeturea,  where  work  for    aeopa 

NElirL~(J6'HN),    M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennaylvania  Medieal  College,  4e. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.    With  handsome  colored 

platet*.     1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  2.'). 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.     With  handsome  plates.     1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  25. 


NELIQAN  (J.    MOpRE),  M.  D.,  M.  A.  I. A.,  &c. 

{A  sj)ffuxiid  work.    Just  Issued,) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautifttl  quarto  volnme,  extn 

cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plate^^,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  representations  ol 
disease.    $4  50. 

Thiit  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  alt  the  varietief 
of  DiiwaseA  of  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  ba5 
especial  reference  to  the  aulhorV  «» Treatise  on  Ditteajtet*  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 
profession  some  years  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  i*aying  that  few  more  beautifully  exe- 
cuted plates  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

A  compend  which  will  very  much  aid  the  practi- 1  long  existent  desideratum  much  felt  by  the  larj^eii 
tioner  in  thia  difficult  branch  of  dinpinotit.  Taken  class  of  our  profession.  It  presents,  In  auartosizr. 
with  the  beautiful  plates  of  the  Atlnr,  which  are  16  plates,  each  eontainlnff  trnm  3  to  6  ncurea.  and 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  color-  '  forminf  in  all  a  total  of  90  distin«*t  repreaentationt 
ing,  it  constitutes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  i  of  the  cliflerent  species  of  akin  aflrctionaf  froapvd 
library  of  a  practical  man.— BttifcUo  Med.  Jownwi;,  I  tc^ether  in  ffenera  or  famillea.  The  illnatratioos 
Sept.  1856.  have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  been  copied 

Nothing  ia  often  more  difficult  than  the  diagnosis  !  ^>'h  s^ch  fidelity  that  they  preaeat  a  atriking  piciare 
of  disease  of  the  skin ;  and  hitherto,  the  only  works  '■  of  l»fe ;  m  which  the  reduced  acale  aptly  sen.-es  to 
eontaining  illustrations  have  been  at  rather  incon- 


venient prices — prices,  indeed,  that  prevented  gene 
ral  use.     Th**  Mrork  before  us  will  supply  a  want 


give,  at  a  coMp  d'cn/,  the  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  each  individual  variety.    And  while  thus  the  dia 
ease  is  rendered  more  definable,  there  is  yet  no  loss 


Ion?  felt,  and  minister  to  a  more  perfect  acquaintance,  "f  proportion  incurred  by  the  necesaary  coneentra- 
with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  very  frequent!  \}^^-  ^'»ch  fiR"'*  is  highly  colored,  and  so  truthful 
and  troublrsome  form  of  disease —OAto  Med.  audi  has  the  artist  been  that  the  most  fastidouaobaerrer 
Surfc.  Journal,  July,  185«.  ,  f:^'"''^  »«» justly  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of 

'  the  execution  of  the  picturea  under  his  scrutiny.^ 

Neligan's  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diaeases  supplies  a  I  Montreal  Med.  ChramtcU. 

BY  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE   SKIN.     Second 

Americjin  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12nio.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.    91  00. 

9^  The  two  Yolumes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Five  VoUan. 

OWEN   ON   THB   DIFFERENT   FORMS   OF  |     One  vol.  royallSmo.,  extra  cloth,  with  nnmeroai 
TU£  8KELKTON,  IlND  OF  THE  TEETH.  |     Uluatratlona.    81  35. 
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PEA8LEE  (E.  A.).  M.  D., 
ProfcHor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  OoUege. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  use  of  Medical  StudentH.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illuatratioiit.    In  one  hand- 
some octavo  yolume,  of  over  600  pages.    {Now  Ready,  1856.)    $3  75. 

It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed  reive  this  contribntifn  to  physiological  seienee, 
within  itself,  and  is  just  what  the  teacher  and  learner  *<  Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boon- 
need.  Another  advantage,  by  no  means  to  be  over-  teons/'  We  have  already  paid  it  the  praetioal 
looked,  ever)'thing  of  real  value  in  the  wide  ratge  compliment  of  making  abundant  use  of  it  in  the 
which  It  embraces,  is  with  great  skill  compressed  prcparatKm  of  our  lectures,  and  also  of  reeomoiettd- 
into  an  ocuvo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  six  ing  its  further  perusal  most  cordially  to  our  alumni ; 
hundred  pages.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  sub-  a  recommendation  which  we  now  extend  to  oar 
ject  of  Histology,  interesting  in  itseir,ably  and  fully  readers.— tfsmpAif  Mtd.  RicordtTf  Jan.  1BS8. 
discussed,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest  Wq  ^oald  recommend  it  to  the  medical  student 
to  the  student,  because  of  greater  practical  value,  ud  practitioner,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  that 
are  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Fa-    j,  known  of  the  imptwtant  subjects  which  it  treats; 

of  all  that  is  eontained  in  the  great  works  of  Simon 
and  Lehmain,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  general. 
~  Master  this  one  volume,  we  would  say  to  the  mcdienl 

lishing  and  illustrating  each  other,  are  interwoven  .mdentand  pracUtioner— master  tLis  book  and  you 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  conimend  the  work  ,m„^  ^u  ^^^^  j,  known  of  the  great  fundamental 
to  stodenU  and  physicians  generally.  —  NatkifilU  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  have  lo  heslutlon 
J0um.  of  Med.  and  Surgtrf,  Dec.  1857.  [q  aayiag  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  American  medi- 

It  far  surpasses  our  expectation.    We  never  eon-    eal  profession  that  <me  of  its  members  should  have 
eeived  the  pi>ssibility  of  compressing  so  much  vain-    produced  it.— 5f.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jourmmi, 
able  information  into  so  compact  a  form.    We  will   Mareh,  18S8. 
not  ci»nsume  space  with  commendations.    We  re- 


thology,  which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set 
forth.  These  great  supporting  branches  of  practical 
medicine  are  thus  linked  toaether,  and  while  estab- 


PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OP   MATERIA    MEDICA   AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  tlie  niithor;  including  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Substanoes  in  use  in  the  civilised  world,  and  forming  an  Eneyclopttdia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Josbfh  Cakson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  larve  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pag«e, 
on  small  type,  with  about  500  illustrations  on  stone  and  wood,  strongly  boond  in  leather,  with 
raised  bands.    $9  00. 


PARRISH   (EDWARD), 
Leeturer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pennsylvania  Aeademy  of  Medicine,  4e. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  TexU 

Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  manv  For- 
mulse  and  Premsriptions.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  243 
Illustrations.  92  75. 


A  careful  examination  of  this  work  enables  as  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  beiag  the  best 
treatise  on  practical  pharmacy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  an  in  valnohle  vade-meeumf  not  only 
t«>  the  apothecsry  and  to  those  practititmers  whoare 
accustomed  to  prepare  their  own  medicines,  but  to 


book,  which  contains  the  leading  facts  and  principles 
of  the  seience  of  Pharmacy,  conveniently  arranged 
for  stsdy ,  and  with  special  reference  to  those  features 
of  thesubieet  which  possess  an  especial  practical  in- 
terest to  the  physician.  It  furnishes  the  student,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  studies,  with  that  intor- 


every  medical  man  and  medical  student.    Throagh-  mation  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ini- 

nut  tnc  work  are  interspersed  valuable  tables,  useful  tiatiag  hint  into  the  domain  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 

furmnls,  and  practical  hints,  and  the  whole  isillus*  Medtea ;  it  fluaillarises  him  with  the  eoroponnding 

trated  by  a  laige  number  of  excellent  wood-eagrav-  of  drugs,  and  supplies  those  minatim  which  but  few 

iags.— JyMion  Mtd.  and  Smrg,  Jsumoi.  practitioners  esn  impart.    The  Junior  practitioner 

This  is  alt*»gethcr  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we  ^*";  ■^■Oi  ««kI  this  volume  replete  with  instraetion. 

have  seen.    It  is  just  what  we  have  long  felt  to  be  -CkurUstsn  Med.  Journal  mmd  iisessw,  Blar.  Utf6. 

needed  by  apothecaries,  students^  and  practitioners  There  Is  no  useful  information  in  the  deUlls of  the 

of  medicine,  most  of  whom  ui  this  country  have  to  ,pothecary»sor  country  physician's  office  conducted 


eomDreheasltm  of  all  who  m«y.rcad  it.    wo  detail  t„ij  ^^  jhe  compounding  of  the  most  learned  pre- 

has  been  omitted,  however  trivial  it  mnv  seem,  al-  Kriptlons.  The  work  isV  theablest  pharmaeenUst 

though  really  important  to  the  dispenser  of  medicme.  „,  tihe  United  States,  and  must  meet  with  an  in- 

Santkeru  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal .  ^^n^  sale— iV«**c«ls  Journal  of  Medicine,  April , 

To  both  the  country  practitioner  and  the  city  apo-  18Sd. 

theeary  this  work  or  Mr.  Parrish  is  a  godsend.    A  __            ...           .      .. ,            ...         ..     , 

earefVif  study  of  its  contents  will  give  the  young  We  are  glad  to  receive  this  excellent  work.    It 

graduate  a  ftmiliftrity  with  the  value  end  mode  of  ^"1  ■"PP»y^»  Y?"*  l'*^*^  'f**  J*'^^*'*  profession,  and 

administering  his  prescriptions,  which  will  be  of  ss  e«P«cially  by  the  student  of  Pharmacy.    A  large 

much  use  to  his  patient  as  to  himself— Ka.  Med.  majority  of  physicians  are  obliged  to  compound 

Journal  their  own  medicines,  and  to  them  a  work  of  this 

„    n '    .  .  .            ,       .                     ^. ,          ,  kind  is  indispensable.— A'.  O.  Medical  and  SurgiceU 

Mr.Pamsh  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service  jonniei. 
to  the  practitioner  and  student,  by  furnishing  this 


PARKER  (LANQSTON)^ 

Bn^eon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  SECONDARY;  oomprisingtheTreatmentofConstitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numeroiu  Casea,  FormnUs,  and  Clinical  Obeerva- 
tiona.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edUifls.  In  one  neat  octavo  Tolome, 
extra  cloth,  ol'310  pages.    $1  75. 
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PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  A.  8.  E., 

Profenor  of  Surgery  in  the  U&iveriity  of  Aberdeen. 

THB  PRINOIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERT.    Edited  by  Jomi 

NxiLi*,  M.  D.,  ProreMk>r  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Penn^ylTanii 
HcMtpital,  &c.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustratkiu. 
$3  75. 


We  know  of  no  other  rargieal  work  of  a  reavon- 
able  lise,  wherein  there  ii  so  much  thef>ry  and  prae- 
tiee,  or  where  eubjeeti  are  more  soundly  or  clearly 
taaght.— rA«  Suthotcop€. 

There  ii  teareel^  a  diieaae  of  the  bones  or  soft 

CsrtSf  fraetnre,  ordiiloeation,  that  it  not  illustrated 
y  accurate  wood-ens  ravings.  Then,  again,  every 
iMtrument  employed  uy  the  lurgeon  Is  thus  repre- 
•eated.    These  engravings  are  not  only  correct,  but 


really  beautiful,  ihowii^  the  astonishing  degree  o( 
perfeetion  to  which  the  art  of  wood-encraviag  bsi 
arrived.  Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  si,  hu 
elaborately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  tsd 
a  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  upon  tkea. 
Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  suoject  heretofore  issael 
is  so  rull  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery.— 
Naskvilli  Jommal  o/ltadieitu  and  Surgtry. 


RICOAD  (P.),  M.D., 

A  TREATISE  ON  THB  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  F.  R8. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Rioord,  M.  D.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Frebjus 
J.  BuMSTRAD,  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur;;^eons,  New  Vork. 
Second  edition,  revised,  containing  a  risume  of  Ricord's  Recent  Lectures  on  Chancre.  Ii 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  6S0  pages,  with  eight  plates.  $3  25.  (iVow  Readfj 
December,  1856.) 

In  revising  thitu  work,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  matter  of  interest  the  re- 
cent investigations  of  syphilographers  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Tlie  priocipsi 
source  from  which  this  has  b^n  derived  is  the  volume  of  "Lectures  on  Chancre,''  published  a  f«ir 
months  frince  by  M.  Rioord,  which  affords  a  large  amount  of  new  and  instructive  material  on  many 
controverted  points.  In  the  previous  edition,  M.  Ricord's  additions  amounted  to  nearly  iHie-thira 
of  the  whole,  and  with  the  matter  now  introducH^d,  the  work  may  be  considered  to  present  iii»  viears 
and  experience  more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  other.  The  value  of  the  original  treaiiw 
of  Mr.  Hunler  is  too  well  known  to  require  praiM.  Perhaps  no  medical  work  in  the  £nglij>h  Isn- 
guage  has  so  thoroughly  stood  the  test  of  time,  or  has  so  completely  assumed  the  fKisi'tion  oft 
clahf«ic,  and  a  volume  like  the  precfcnt,  containing  the  united  labors  of  the  highest  authorities  onto 
difficult  and  important  a  subject,  becomes  indispensable  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  oo  a 
level  with  the  progress  o(  medical  science. 


Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiveness  and 
value  which  this  work  derives  from  thus  preaenflpg 
the  opinions  of  thc«e  two  masters  side  by  side.  But, 
it  must  be  adiniiird,  whst  has  made  the  fortune  of 
the  book,  in  the  fact  thai  it  contains  the  ''most  coro- 

Ciete  embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
[6pital  du  Midi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
universally  adopted, are  incontesiahly  dominant,  have 
heretofore  on  ly  been  interpreted  by  more  or  less  skilful 


secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  aometimei  not 
In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  subsutntes  hua* 
self  for  his  interpreters,  and  gives  his  original  ihooghis 
to  the  world  in  a  lucid  and  perfectly  iuieliigible  aaa- 
ner.  In  conclnaion  we  ean  say  that  this  is  iDcoa* 
testably  the  best  treatise  on  sypnilis  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do  not  often  emplor  the 
phrase,  we  mav  be  excused  for  ezpre«ting  the  hope 
that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pky* 
sician. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

RICOHD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.  Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  270  pages,  extra  clotb.    $2  00. 

ROKITAN8KY  (CARL),    M.D., 

Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Museum,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  ke. 

A    MANUAL   OF  PATHOLOGIC AL    ANATOMY.    Four  volumes,  octavo, 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pages.    Translated  by  W.  E.  Swains,  Edward  ISisvx* 
KINO,  C.  H.  MooRE,  and  G.  E.  Dat.     $5  50 


The  professitm  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
putation (if  KokiuiDsk^-'s  work  to  need  our  assur- 
ance thnt  this  is  one  of  the  most  profound,  thorough. 
»nd  valuable  hooks  ever  issued  from  tne  medicuf 
press.  It  is  sui  generiif  and  has  no  standard  of  com- 
narison.  It  is  only  necessary  to  announce  that  it  is 
issued  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  its 
size  and  preservation,  and  its  sale  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  library  can  be  called  com- 
plete wiUiout  it.^Buffalo  Med.  Journal. 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  accumulated  in 
these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  The 
effort  of  the  distinguished  author  to  concentrate 
in  a  small  space  his  great  fund  of  knowledge,  has 


so  charged  his  text  with  valuable  truths,  that  any 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  is  at  once  para« 
lyzed,  and  must  end  in  a  failure. — Weetftn  Lanctt, 

As  this  is  the  highest  source  of  know^ledge  upoo 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  no  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  American 
publishers  have  entitled  themselves  to  the  thanks  nf 
the  profession  of  their  country,  for  this  tinieimsaad 
beautiful  edition. — Nashville  Journal  of  Mtdicia*. 

As  a  book  of  reference,  therefore,  this  work  most 
prove  of  inestimable  value,  and  we  cannot  toohirhly 
recommend  it  to  the  profession. — Charltston  Mtd. 
Journal  and  Review. 

This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  practitioner.— 
Am.  Med.  Montklp. 


RIQBY   (EDWARD),   M.  D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  fte. 

A    SYSTEM    OF    MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  and  Additional  lUustrations. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pages.    S2  CtO. 

BY  THE  SAME  AITTHOR.      {Now  RfJldy^  1857.) 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    SI  00. 

ROYLE'S  MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS:   including  the 

Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopceias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Li^nired  States. 
Witn  many  new  medicmea.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  U.  With  ninety-eight  illustratiuis. 
In  one  large  octavo  vo\\nae,  cixt%  c\o\\i,  ol  t^MVl^  va^ta.    $3  00. 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)«  M.D, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlai^ed  edition,  thoroughly 
reyised  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  KBATiito,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands;  with  sixty- 
four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.  $5  00. 

In  calling  the  atteotion  of  the  profession  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  efibrts  have  been  spared  to  secure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  issue,  which  was  considera- 
bly enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  this  country.  Its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  been  supervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  numerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presentinff  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  modes  of  practice.    In  its  mechanical  execution,  a  like  superiority  over  former  editions 

will  be  found. 

jyMfi  Pri/.  Hodgi,  of  tkt  Vmwowtitfmf  F^, 

To  the  American  public,  it  Is  most  valuable,  ttom  its  iatriosie  nadoabted  ezcelleBce,  and  as  beiag 
the  belt  anthorixed  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  circnlatioa  will,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughout 
our  country. 


The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  merit!  of  this  work  and  secured  Its  success  by 
the  truly  elegant  style  in  which  they  have  brought 
it  out,  excelling  themeelves  in  its  production,  eepe- 
eiallv  in  iti  platei.  It  ii  dedieatea  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  has  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodse, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery,  we 
know  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  respects 
to  be  more  highly  recommended  to  itudents,  and  we 
cnald  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference.— Jlf«d. 
GasfiM. 

But  once  in  a  long  time  some  brilliant  genius  rears 
his  head  above  the  horizon  of  selenee,  and  lUnmi- 
aatea  and  purifies  every  department  that  he  investi- 
gates ;  and  his  works  become  types,  by  which  innu- 
merable imiutors  model  their  feeble  'productions. 
Such  a  genius  we  find  in  the  younger  Ramsbothara, 
and  sucn  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us. 
The  binding,  paper,  type,  the  engravings  and  wood- 
cuts are  allso  excellent  as  to  make  this  book  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  that  have 
given  such  a  world-wide  reputation  to  its  enter- 
prising and  liberal  publishers.    We  welcome  Rams 


cine  and  Surgery  to  our  librarjr.  and  confidently 
recommend  it  to  our  readers,  with*  the  assurance 
that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations^—ITMfcm  Lanctt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  this  work.  It  is  already  appreeiated  in  oar 
country  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  eleamess  of 
iu  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustratioas.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  text- book,  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior.— OA»o  JM«d. 
and  Surg,  Journal. 

We  will  only  add  that  ths  stndeat  will  learn  from 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  praetitioner  will  find 
it,  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  other ^- 
8Utko$e^^. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  established, 
that  eomment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  namerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  tne  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  reeoramena  the  work  to  our  readers Si. 


botham*s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi-  I  Louia  Mtd,  and  Snrg,  Joumai. 

SCHOEDLER  (FRIEDRICH),  PH.D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  &e. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE:  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 

Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geolo^,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  seeond 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Hbnrt  Mbdlock,  F.  C  S.,  dec. 
In  one  volume,  small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  692,  with  0T9  illustratioas.    $1  80. 

SMITH   (HENRY   HJ,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &e. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.    IUub- 

tratcd  by  two  hundred  and  fiorty-seven  illustrations.  Thinl  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  92  25;  extra  cloth,  ft2  00. 

BT  THX  BABfX  AITTHOB,  AHD 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

UN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illuBtrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  ocuvo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fiAy  beautinil 
figures.    93  00. 

late  the  student  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlas, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared :  and  we  mnst  add.  the  very  beaa- 
tifVil  manner  in  wnieh  it  is  **  got  up"  is  so  creditable 
to  the  eoantry  as  to  be  flattering  to  onr  national 
pride.— ^HMfiMM  Mtdieal  Joumai. 


These  fignres  are  well  selected,  and  pres 
somplete  and  accurate  representation  of  tnat 


tresent  a 
won- 
lerfai  fabric,  the  haman'body.  The  plan  of  this 
ktlaa,  which  renders  it  so  peoaliarly  e<mvenient 
'or  the  student,  and  iU  superb  artistical  execution, 
lave  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  coogratu- 


8MITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ac. 

ON  PARTURITION,  AND  THE   PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.    $1  35. 


BT  THX  8A1IX  AtTTHOB. 


k  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORHHCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  vary  bandiome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    91  50. 
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8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M,  O.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  &e. 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Ldbt, 

M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Complete  in  two  large  ocuto 
volumes,  leat  her,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully  illostrat^  with  over  five  hundred 
engravings  on  wood.    $6  00. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  trea- 
Use  on  anatomy  as  the  moit  complete  on  that  snb- 
Jeet  in  the  English  language;  and  the  only  one, 


perhaps,  in  any  language,  which  brings  the  itaa 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  mmt  recent  diieo* 
veries. — The  Bdinburgh  Mtd.  mmd  Surg.  Jwmal. 


SARGENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOE  STJR6EBT. 

Second  e<)ition,  enlarged.    One  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pagesi  witii  183  wood* 
cuts.    Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  91  50. 


Saigent's  Minor  Surgery  has  alvrtfysboen  popular, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  famishes  that  knowledge  of  the 
Bsoat  frequently  requisite  performances  of  surgical 
art  which  cannot  be  entirely  understood  by  attend- 
ing clinical  lectures.  The  art  of  bandagii^,  which 
is  regularly  taught  in  Europe,  is  very  frequently 
overlooked  by  teachers  in  this  country;  the  student 
and  Junior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
and  happily  supplies. — CkurUttom  Mtd.  Jourm.  and 
JUvitw,  March,  1850. 


A  work  that  has  been  so  long  and  favorably  ksovi 
to  the  profession  as  Dr.  Sargent'a  Minor  dorgerr, 
needs  no  eommendatioa  from  ua.  We  Dvonld  reatrt, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  minor  aargeryid- 
dom  gets  that  attention  in  oar  schools  that  iti  io. 
portance  deserves.  Our  larger  worka  are  also  jtn 
defective  in  their  teaching  on  these  small  praetieu 
points.  This  little  book  will  supply  the  void  whiel 
all  must  feel  who  have  not  studied  its  pages.— Wu^ 
f  m  Ltmcttf  March,  1898. 


8KEY'8  OPERATIVE  8UR0ERY.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  ASO 
pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts.  93  S9. 

STANLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  BONES.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  extra  cloth, 
980  pages.    SI  50. 

SOLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN:  its  Structure, 
Physiology,  and  Diseases.    From  toe  Second  and 


much  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  netiTo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  600  poges«  with  1:20  wtxKl- 
enU.    $9  00. 

SIMON'S  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  eoadie- 

ive  to  the  Establishment  of  Rational  Priseiplei 
for  the  prevention  and  Care  of  Disease.  Is  cae 
neat  octavo  volame,  extra  cloth,  of  91S  ssfoi. 
•1S6. 


TANNER  (T.   H.).   M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American   Medical  Assooiation.    Second 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  doth,  87|  oenta. 

The  work  is  an  honor  to  its  writer^  and  mutt  ob-  |  tioners,  it  has  only  to  be  seen,  to  ^irin  fbr  itself  t 
tain  a  aride  circulation  by  its  intriniic  merit  alone.  I  place  upon  the  shelves  of  every  medi^  hbrarf. 
Suited  alike  to  the  wants  of  studenU  and  praeti-  |  ^Boiton  Med  mmdSmrg.J^ummi, 

No'w  Complete. 

TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  King*i  College,  London;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  8., 

Demonitrator  of  Anatomy  in  King*i  College,  London. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  large  ocuvo 
volume,  of  900  pnges,  leather.    Price  $4  50. 

f^  Gentlemen  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  published  in  the  "  Medical  N 
AND  Library,"  can  now  complete  their  copies,  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  will  be 
nixhed  ba  fullowK,  free  by  mail,  in  paper  covers,  with  cloth  backs. 

Parts  !.,  II.,  HI.  (pp.  2.5  to  5.52),  $2  50. 

Part  IV.  (pp.  553  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  $2  00. 

Or,  Part  iV.,  Skction  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  $1  25. 
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A  magnificent  contribution  to  British  medicine, 
and  the  American  physician  who  shnll  fail  to  peruse 
it,  will  have  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive books  of  the  nineteenth  century. — N.  O.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal j  »ept.  1857. 


One  of  the  very  beat  books  ever  iaaaed  from  tny 
medical  press.  vVe  think  it  indispensable  to  rrerr 
readinj^ medical  nian,anditmay,  withali  proprifM, 
and  with  the  utmost  advantage  be  macieu  teat-btvic 
by  any  student  who  would  thoroughly  comprehfU 
It  is  more  c<»ncise  than  Carpenter's  Principles,  and    \^«  «7"°^^o^>^  *>''  medicine.— iV.  O.  3ted.  .Vw, 


more  modern  than  the  accessible  edition  of  MQller's 
Elements;  its  details  are  brief^  but  sufiiciezit;  its 
descriptions  vivid ;  its  illustrations  exact  and  copi- 
ous ;  and  its  language  terse  and  perspicuous. — 
Charleston  Med.  Journal^  July,  1857. 

Wr  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  of  physiology 
so  well  ftdapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student. 
Its  completion  has  been  thus  long  delayed,  that  the 
authors  might  secure  accuracy  by  personal  observa- 
tion.— 51.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  8ept.  '57. 


June,  1857. 

Our  notice,  though  it  conveys  but  a  very  feeb}« 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importaixv 
of  the  work  now  under  conaidermtion,  already  traa- 
Bcends  our  limits  ;  and,  with  the  indulgence  of  xrar 
readers,  and  the  hope  that  they  will  peruse  thr  tn-ik 
for  themselves,  as  we  feel  we  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it,  we  leave  it  in  their  hands  fur  into. 
to  judge  of  its  merits.— TA«  yorthtetsum  Mtd. 
Surg.  Journal^  Oct.  1857. 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE   URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume.    {Just  Issued,  1857.)    $1  50. 
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TAYLOR  (ALFRED  8.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Leetnrer  on  Medical  Jariipradeaee  and  Chemiitry  in  Gay's  Hoapital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Fourth  American  Edition.     With  Notes  and 

RefereDoes  to  A  merican  Decisions,  by  Edwaed  UabtshobnIi  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volnme, 

leather,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.    $3  00. 

This  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thoroagh  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  who 
has  introduced  whatever  was  necessary  to  rendier  it  complete  and  satisfactory  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view.  Ttie  editor  has  likewise  used  every  exertion  to  make  it  eoually  thorough  with 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  has  carefully  ex- 
amined all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publioatioii  of  the  last  edition,  and  has  incorpo- 
rated all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably  increases  m 
size,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,  and  in  every  respect 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkable  favor  which  has  carried  it  througn  so 
many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  appended. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  Medieal  Jnrispradenee  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  after  having  onoe 
which  contains  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the  eommeneed  Us  perusal,  few  could  be  prevail^  npoa 
same  amount  of  valuable  matter .—iV.  Y.  Jourumi  ^f  to  desist  before  completing  it.    In  the  last  London 
Mtiituu.  edition,  all  the  newly  observed  and  accurately  re- 
No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  pat  into  the  corded  facts  have  been  iwerted,  including  m^ 
hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  meaieine  which  I"  "««»'  «f  Chemical,  Microseopieal,  and  Patholo- 
will  engage  them  more  closely  or  profitably;  and  S»«**  research,  bjMidespjypers on nniy^^ 
none  c?ul6  be  offered  to  the^usy  practitiraer  of  n^^J^J^Jj^PaWished.^^^ 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty  ■"•  **"""'• 

reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  the  aid       ^  j,  ^ot  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volame 

desired.    We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  beet  and  beforeus  is  the  very  best  treatise  exunt  on  Medieal 

Mfeit  manuni  for  daily  uie.— -Imericim  Journal  ^  Jurisprudence.    In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 

Mtdxcal  Sctencts.  be  understood  as  detractiagfrom  the  merits  of  the 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  acknow-  excellent  works  of  Beck,ll]ran,  Traill,  Ouy,  and 

ledged  to  be  one  of  the  ableit  extant  on  the  subject  others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 

of  medical  jurisprudence.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the  be  conceded  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  anything  that 

most  attractive  books  that  we  have  met  with ;  sup-  has  preceded  it.— >iV.  W,  Mtdieal  mmd  Surg.  Jpumml. 
plying  so  much  both  to  interest  and  instrnct,  that 

BT  THE  8AIU  AUTHOE.      {Nwrif  Rsodf,) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

M1£DICIN£.  Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  large 
octavo  volume. 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  has  wrought  so 
great  a  change  in  the  subject^  as  to  require  a  very  thorougn  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  proiession.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  introduced  into  ums  many 
new  substances  which  may  become  fatal  through  accident,  earelesbness,  or  design — ^while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counteraclin^  or  detecting  those 
previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  during 
this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordinary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  in  all  that  relates  to 
this  department,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  being  referred  to  him  for  examination,  as  an  expert 
whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered 
together  in  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  sifted,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be 
followed  with  implicit  confidtnce. 

WILSON  (MARRI8),  M.  D. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  VESICULJS  8EMINALES.    See  "Lallemano," 

page  19. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.D.,   F.  R.  8., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  &e. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.    An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  CauseB,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diaffnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Diseaw ;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hy^enics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  i  bird  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  about  500  pages.    $2  50.    {Ju^t  Issued.) 

The  very  recent  and  thorough  revision  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
has  brought  it  so  completely  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  no  addiiiona 
have  been  found  necessary.  The  success  which  the  work  has  heretofore  met  shows  that  its  im- 
portance has  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  present  form  it  will  be  found  eminently  worthy  a  continu- 
ance of  the  !«ame  favor,  possessing  as  it  does  the  strongest  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  diffisrent 
branches  of  pathology  are  investigated,  combined  and  generalixed  by  an  experienced  practical  phy- 
sician, and  directly  applied  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  disease. 


We  find  that  the  deeply-interesting  matter  and 
■tyle  of  thii  book  have  so  far  fhscinated  us,  that  we 
have  unconsciously  hong  upon  its  pages,  not  too 
long,  indeed,  for  our  own  profit,  but  lonrer  than  re- 
viewers enn  be  permitted  to  indulge.  We  leave  the 
further  analysis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Our 
judgment  or  the  work  has  already  been  snflSciently 
expressed.  It  is  a  judgment  of  almost  unqualified 
praise.  The  work  is  not  of  a  controversial,  but  of 
a  didactic  character;  and  as  such  we  hail  it,  and 


recommend  it  for  a  text-book,  gnide,  and  constant 
companion  to  every  practitioner  and  every  student 
who  wishes  to  extricate  himself  from  the  well«worn 
ruts  of  •mpiriciBm,and  to  base  bis  practice  of  medi- 
cine upon  principles. — LoutUnLameet. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  in  our  language  is 
comparable. — Charltston  Medieal  Journal. 

No  work  haa  ever  achieved  or  maintained  a  more 
deserved  repntaticm. — F«.  Jfsd.  a$td  Surg.  Jowrmml, 


WHITEHEAD  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREAT-  I     Seeond  American  Edition.    In  one  volnma,  oeta- 
MKNT  OF    ABORTION    AND  STERILITY.  |     vo,  extra  cloth,  PP- 306.    91    n. 
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New  and  much  enlarged  edition~(Now  Ready,  Oct.  1858.) 

WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   &e. 
Late  Physician  to  the  Middleiex  nuipital,  &e. 

LECTURES   ON    THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OP   PHYSIC. 

Delivered  at  King-A  Collefrej  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  revi«!'ed  and  enlargr\! 
En^libh  edition,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Condib,  M.  D.,  author  of"  A  Practical  Treaii!« 
on  the  Disea<e!9  ofCliiidren,"  Jcc.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty.five  illuxt ration !»  on  wood.  In 
one  very  lur^e  and  faan(l>ome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  oio»ely  printed  pages  in 
small  type ;  the  whole  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raided  bands.     Price  fU  25. 

The  publishers  feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  American  profest^ion  in  prerentingat 
to  very  moderate  a  price  this  va.^t  body  of  sound  practical  information.  Whether  as  a  guide  lor 
the  Btudent  entering  on  a  cour«te  of  instruction,  or  a*  a  book  of  reference  for  daily  oonsuliation  by 
the  practitioner,  "  Watson's  Practice''  has  long  lieen  regarded  a»  second  to  none;  the  tk>undne$^ 
and  fulness  of  it:*  teachings,  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  its  views,  and  the  ea^y  and  flowing  siyie 
in  which  it  is  written  having  won  for  it  the  position  of  a  general  favorite.  That  this  high  reputa- 
tion might  be  fully  maintained,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  revision  ;  every  portion 
has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  pathology,  and  the  results  o( 
modem  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  subjects  have  been  carefully  weighed  and 
embodied  throughout  its  pages.  The  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  editor  has  likewise  introduced 
whatever  possesses  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physician  in  relation  to  diseases  inci- 
dent to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  as  those  points  in  which  experience 
here  has  led  to  different  modes  of  practice ;  and  he  has  also  added  largely  to  the  series  of  illustra- 
tions, believing  ihat  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  may  be  conveyed  to  the  student  in  eluoid&t* 
ing  the  text.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  an  en- 
largement in  the  size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  paces  have  been  neces-^ry 
to  accommodate  the  two  larse  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sella  at  ten  do]Iari>),  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  three 
ordinary  octavos.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  phy^ician,  and 
be  in  the  bands  of  every  student,  the  publibhers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  uf  all,  makinf 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  Iwoks  as  yet  presented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same  tune 
the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume. 

It  would  appear  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  commendaiory  notices  of  a  work  which  has  ro 
long  been  established  in  the  position  of  a  standard  authority  as  '<  Watson's  Practice."  A  lew  ex- 
tracts are,  however,  subjoined  from  reviews  of  the  new  and  improved  edition. 

The  fourth  edition  now  appear*,  so  earefnlly  re-  The  lecturer's  skill,  his  wisdom,  hia  leamiof  .are 
vised,  as  to  add  coniiderably  to  the  value  of  a  book  |  equalled  by  the  ease  of  his  graceful  diction,  hik  do- 
already  acknowledged,  wherever  the  English  Ian-  quenee,  and  the  far  higher  qnalitiea  of  eandi>r,  of 
guage  IB  read,  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  eourteay^  of  modesty,  and  of  generoua  appreciation 
systematic  work  on  the  Principlea  and  Practice  of ,  of  merit  m  others.  May  he  long  remain  to  iaatract 
IMiysie  in  the  whole  range  oi  medieal  literature,  us,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  glorious  sunset  of  his  de- 
Every  lecture  cnntnins  proof  of  the  extreme  anxiety  dining  years,  the  honors,  the  ennfidcuce  and  love 
of  the  uiitlior  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancinf;  know-  gnintHl  during  his  useful  life. — N.  A.  Mtd.-Chir. 
le<lge  of  the  day,  nnd  to  bring  the  results  of  the    Eeview^  July,  1S58. 

labors,  not  only  of  physicians,  but  of  chemists  and ',,,.,  •     n  j  l  u  vi 

hlstologisls,  beVore  Tiis  renderi,  wherever  they  can  ,  ^Vatson's  unrivalled,  perhaps  jinapproachib  e 
he  turned  t..  useful  account.  And  this  is  done  with  "^^'JK'f,  Practipe-the  copious  adduions  toade  to 
such  a  ordini  npprcci:ilion  of  the  merit  due  to  the  w»|'<^*»  (I'je  f«"V»»  edition)  have  given  it  all  the  no- 
industrious  oUarrver,  such  a  f^enerous  desire  to  en-  .  ve'ty  and  much  of  the  mterest  of  a  new  btx-k.- 
ciiurage  younger  uud  risini;  men,  and  such  n  candid  |  CharlcUon  Med.  Journal^  Jui> ,  laaa. 
acknowlftdirmi'nt  of  his  o^vn  obligations  to  them,  i  Lecturers,  practitioners,  and  students  of  medicine 
that  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  admire  most  the  ■  ^[n  equally  hoil  the  reappearance  of  the  work  uf 
pure,  simple,  forcible  Knglish— the  vast  amount  of  pr.  Wataon  in  the  form  of  a  new— a  f.»urth— edition, 
useful  prnctical  intornialion  condensed  inio  the  ^Ve  merely  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and,  we 
Lectures-  or  thr  manly,  kmcl-hearted,  unassuming  ,  ore  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thauk  him 
character  of  the  lecturer  shining  through  his  work,  i  f„r  having,  in  the  tr.mble  and  turmoil  of  a  large 
^London  Mid.  Timfn  and  Gazette^  Oct.  31,  lfa67.      ,  practice,  made  leisure  to  supply  the  hiatus  cauwM 

Thus  these  adinirnble  volumes  come  before  the  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  publisher's  stiK'k  of  the 
professicm  in  their  fourth  edition,  abounding  in  those  '  third  edition,  which  has  been  severely  felt  for  the 
distinguished  attributes  of  moderation,  judgment,  last  three  years.  For  Dr.  Watson  has  not  merely 
erudite  cultivation,  clearness,  and  eloquence,  with  i  caused  the  lectures  to  be  reprinted,  hut  scatterrvl 
which  ihcy  were  from  tlie  first  invested,  but  yet,  through  the  whole  work  wc  find  additions  i«r  altera- 
richer  tlian  before  in  liie  results  of  more  pr«»longed  tions  which  prove  that  the  author  has  in  every  way 
observation,  and  in  the  able  appreciation  of  the'  sought  to  bring  up  his  teaching  to  the  level  of  \.:ie 
latest  advances  in  pathology  and  medicine  by  one  i  most  recent  acquisitions  in  science. — Brit,  and  For. 
of  the  most  profound  iiiediciil  thinkers  of  the  day. —  '  MfdieO'Ckir.  HccUufj  Jan.  1858. 
London  Lanctt^  Nov.  14,  18o7.  j 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 

AT    THE    BKDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDIC-:VL    CASES. 

Publi!*hed  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obser\'ation.    A  new  American, 
from  the  si^rond  uud  revised  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  r2oio.,  extra 
cloth.    SI  00. 
To  the  observer  who  prefers  accuracy  to  blunders 


and  precision  to  carelessness,  this  little  book  is  in- 
valnable.— iV.  II.  Journal  of  Mtdicin*. 


One  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  yonng  practitioner  ws 
have  ever  seen. — P*n\nsultkrJoumai  of  Mtdicim. 


WILDE  (W.    R.), 
Surgeon  to  8t.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  EAR.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  476  paff«s,  with 
illustrations.    $'2  80. 
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New  and  much  enlarged  edition— (Now  Ready,  Oot  1858.) 

WILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  S., 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    A  new  and  re- 

vised  American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  English  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.  GoBRSCHTf  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  dec.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  of 
over  600  large  pages;  leather.    $3  25. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  this  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  oy  the  author,  it  has  been 
motft  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introducing 
everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it  a  complete 
text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  mav  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.  The  author  has  not  only  thus  added 
largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there  appeared  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appro- 
priate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  editor  has 
exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition  than 
in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or  importance. 

The  publishers  have  felt  that  neither  care  nor  expense  should  be  spared  to  render  the  external 
finish  of  the  volume  worthy  of  the  universal  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  American 
profession,  and  they  have  endeavored  consequently  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  im- 
provement corresponding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed,  it  will  therefore  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  m  this  country,  and  in  all  respects  suited 
to  the  office  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

A  few  notices  of  former  editions  are  subjoined. 

This  is  probably  the  prettiest  medical  book  ever  evident.    I^t  students,  by  all  means  examine  the 

published,  nnd  we  believe  that  its  intrinsic  merits  claims  of  this  work  on  their  notice,  before  they  pnr- 

are  in  keeping  with  its  exterior  advantages,  having  chase  a  text* book  of  the  vitally  important  science 

examined  it  safficiently  to  satisfy  us  that  it  may  be  which  this  volume  so  fully  and  easily  unfolds. — 

recommended  to  the  student  as  no  less  diitingnished  Lancet. 


by  its  accorncy  and  clearness  of  description  thiin  by       _  ^    ...i  , 

its  typographical  elegance.    The  wood-cuts  are  ex-       '.«  •r'^..'®'?*?*'  .^*V^**'^i  "  ".  «»atfmiical 

quisite.— lirtlw*  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  p"'^*  f"'  'J®.  •'"^'*°*  ?*»<>  ,•««'•  to  obtain  know- 

.      I        *^*i        r^<-.i.«.^.        /I      A  1«<*R«  which  he  has  not  yet  acquired,  and  for  the 

An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practitioner  who  wishes  to  keep  up  that  which  he 

Bcurate  systems  of  anatomical  science  which  has  |„rti  gradually  fading  from  his  mind,  merits  oar 

-^n  issued  from  Jhe  prMS.    The  illustrations  are  warmSst  and  most  dedded  praise. -M«i.  Ga««ir«. 
illy  brnutiful.    In  its  style  the  work  is  extremely       _„  ^  .^       ^.     . 

acise  and  intelliirible.    No  one  can  possibly  lake  .  We  regard  it  as  the  best  system  now  extant  for 


•tudentM  .f—Weetem  Lancet. 


accurate 

been  issued  from  the  press. 

real"^ 

concise  and  intelligible.    No  one  can  possibly 

up  this  volume  without  being  struck  with  the  great 

beauty  of  its  mechanical  execatloa,  and  the  clear-       It  therefore  receives  our  highest  commendation.— 

ness  of  the  descriptions  which  it  contains  is  equally    Southern  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

BT  THX  BAMS  AUTHOB.      (Just  IsiUed.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    Fourth  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last 

and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  £X)  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

The  writings  of  Wilson,  upon  diseases  of  the  skin, 
are  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  practical  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  meaieal  world  on 


this  subject.  The  present  edition  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predecessors.  To  dwell  np<»  all  the 
great  merits  and  hiah  elaims  of  the  work  before  as, 
seriatim^  would  indeed  be  aa  agreeable  service;  it 
would  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
offer,  but  we  should  thus  occupy  sn  undue  amount 
of  space  in  this  Journal.  We  will,  however,  look 
at  some  of  the  more  salient  points  with  whieh  it 
aliaaadB,and  which  make  itineomptirauiy  superior  in 
excellence  to  all  other  treatises  on  the  subject  of  der- 
matology.   No  mere  specolative  views  are  allowed 


an  enlightened  and  rational  therapeia  are  introduced 


on  every  appropriate  occasion.  The  general  prac- 
titioner and  surgeon  who,  peradventure,  may  have 
for  years  regarded  oataneous  maladies  as  scarcely 
worthy  their  attention,  becaase,  forsooth,  they  are 
not  fatal  m  their  tendency ;  or  who,  if  they  hove 
attempted  their  cure,  have  followed  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  empiricism,  will  almost  assuredly  be  roused 
to  a  new  and  becoming  interest  in  this  department 
of  practice,  through  the  inspiring  agency  of  this 
book.— ^m.  Jour.  Med.  Science,  Oct.  1857. 


ALSO,  now  HXADT, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN ;  consisting  of  nineteen  beautifblly  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
colored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentations of  about  one  hundred  varieties  o{  disease,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.  Price 
in  cloth  $4  25. 

In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plates  will  be  fouhd  equal  to 
anythhig  oi  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  coimtry. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  colored  lithographic 
illustrations  that  have  ever  been  nublished  ia  this 
country.  The  representations  or  diseases  of  the 
skin,  even  to  the  most  minute  shade  of  coloring,  are 
remarkably  accurate,  giving  the  student  or  practi- 
tioner a  very  correct  idea  ofthe  diiease  he  is  study- 
ing. We  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  practitioner  as  Wilson's,  with 
the  accompauyiug  plates.  —  Med.  and  Surg.  He 
porter.  May,  ISSb. 


We  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  separate  volume, 
which  we  counsel  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
pnrehase.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  the  repiesentatiims  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  diseose  are  as  faithful  as  is  possible  in  plates 
of  the  Miz:'-Botlon  Mcd,mmdSurg.  Journal,  April 
8, 18W. 


